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CH.4FTER  XXVII. 

A  Female  Champion, 

N  the  very  morning  that 
'Mr.  Josceline  was  taken 
ill,  and  while  the  inmates 
of  the  Uliramarine  worti 
for  the  most  part  uncon- 
Bcioua  of  that  event,  % 
curious  scene  took  place 
in  the  ladiea'  drawing- 
room.  This  apartment 
was  intended  for  the  use, 
not  only  of  the  fair  bcjc, 
but  of  such  gentlemen  aa 
had  female  belongiugs  ; 
butf  thanks  to  the  awe 
inspired  by  Mra.  Army* 
tage,  it  was  seldom  in- 
truded upon  by  male^. 
That  excellent  lady  was 
fond  of  reading  ye^ter- 
day'e  newspaper  (at  Wal- 
Uiigton  Biiy  it  arrivi^d  the  mommg  after  publication)  not  only  aloud, 
but  in  a  fine  sonorous  voicje  which  demanded  attention;  and,  though 
women  will  endure  considerable  infliction  of  that  kind,  men  will 
liot.    Poor  Mr.  Percival-Lott,  having  ventured   one  mommg  witkin 
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these  sacred  precincts  in  search  of  his  wife  (which  made  her  more 
suspected,  by-the-by,  of  being  a  bride  than  ever),  was  seized  by  the 
glittering  eye  of  Mrs.  Armytage,  and  compelled  to  listen  to  three  leading 
articles,  with  that  lady's  comments  thereon,  before  he  could  make  his 
escape.     After  which  terrible  experience  the  place  was  shunned  of  man. 

On  the  occasion,  therefore,  to  which  we  refer,  only  ladies  were 
present :  as  it  happened,  all  those  with  whom  we  have  made  acquaint- 
ance, except  Mrs.  Wallace,  were  of  the  party.  There  was  no  danger 
from  the  newspaper  at  present,  for  it  was  airing,  as  usual,  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  eveiy  one  was  engaged  with  the  correspondence  which  had 
arrived  for  them  by  the  morning's  post.  Mrs.  Armytage,  who  had 
always  a  perfect  sheaf  of  letters,  was  selecting  such  passages  from  them 
as  she  deemed  adapted  for  public  reading,  chiefly  concerning  the  expe- 
riences of  the  Browns  and  Joneses  of  her  acquaintance  with  their 
domestic  servants ;  but  "Oh,  indeed"  or  "You  don't  say  so  "were  the 
only  signs  of  interest  she  had  succeeded  in  exciting ;  when  suddenly  she 
cried  "  Oh,  good  gracious  I "  and  eveiy  one  looked  up  at  her,  as  well  they 
might,  in  wonder.  Her  face  was  red  with  excitement ;  her  eyes  were 
gleaming  with  fire ;  the  hand  that  held  the  communication  she  had  just 
opened  fairly  trembled  with  agitation. 

"  Oh,  the  villain ! "  she  cried ;  "  the  treacherous,  hypocritical  villain ! " 

One  would  )  eally  have  thought  that  some  one  had  been  trifling  with 
her  mature  affections,  and  that  she  had  found  him  out. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1 "  inquired  Mrs.  Jennynge. 

"  Everything  is  the  matter,"  was  the  other's  comprehensive  reply. 
"  We  have  been  imposed  upon,  tricked,  made  fools  of;  and  of  all  the 
people  in  this  world,  by  Mr.  Josceline.     He's  an  impostor." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  is  not  an  Honourable  after  alii " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Percival-Lott,  who  had  certainly  treated  the  gentleman 
in  question  with  an  afl&bility  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  that  she  would  not 
have  accorded  to  any  male  unconnected  with  the  aristocracy.  She  made 
a  picture  In  her  brain  of  a  swindler  of  the  first  class,  who  among  other 
goods  obtained  under  fiedse  pretences  could  boast  of  some  fancy  articles. 

"  He  may  be  an  Honourable  by  birth,"  replied  Mrs.  Armytage, 
"  but  his  behaviour  has  been  very  much  the  reverse  of  it." 

Mrs.  Percival-Lott  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  was  a  comfort  to  find 
that  whatever  he  had  done  he  was  still  genuine. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  is  a  married  man ) "  inquired  Mrs. 
Jennynge,  in  such  a  quavering  voice  that,  had  Mrs.  Armytage  had  her 
senses  about  her  as  usual,  she  would  have  drawn  her  deductions  from  it 
at  once ;  but  her  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  tremendous 
news  she  had  in  store,  to  pay  attention  to  anything  else. 

"  Married  I  He  is  far  worse  than  married,"  cried  she.  "  He  is  a 
disgraced  clergyman;  his  living  is  sequestered"  (a  slight  mistake  of 
Mrs.  Armytage's  for  "sequestrated;"  but  what  matters  a  syllable  or 
two  in  sadi  a  rerolation  f ) ;  "  he  is  a  disgraced  and  abandoned  man." 
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*•  But  what  has  be  done  1 "  inquu^ed  Miss  Jeimynge,  who,  trnlike  her 
mother,  had  borne  the  aiitounding  intelligence  with  much  fortitude,  and 
was  greedilj  deeirous  of  detaik, 

**  Don©  1  Well,  something,  I  siippase,  too  dreadful  to  tell,  since  my 
informant  does  not  go  into  it.  The  idea  of  his  baring  given  himself 
such  airs  and  graces  I  For  besides  all  this,  tlie  man  hasn't  a  penny  to 
bless  liimself  with." 

•*  Oh  dear,  dear  me,"  murmured  Mra.  J^nynge  to  herself,  her  castld 
in  the  air  subsiding  into  a  cottage  at  6nce,  and  not  a  cottage 
either.     •*  I  wonder  whether  he  will  return  my  ling  t " 

<*  His  whole  storyt'  which  I  have  fix>m  the  most  reliable  of  sourt^* 
is  most  discreditable,"  continued  Mrs.  Armytagp.  **  His  wife  was  a 
[lerson  of  low  extraction,  and  i-au  aw^ay  from  him.  That  must  have 
been  Miss  Ella's  mother,  you  know." 

**  I  confess  I  never  quite  took  to  that  girl,"  observed  Mrs.  Percival* 
XiOtt.     "  There  was  ftomething^what  shall  I  call  it  T  " 

"  Something  of  a  bourgeois  type  about  her,  you  would  say,"  suggested 
Miss  Jennynge. 

**  Just  80,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  for  once  showing  a  sign  of  adhesion 
to  her  yoimg  friend's  opinion.  "  Her  instincts  were  low,  I  rememl>er 
when  there  was  some  talk  of  a  hateful  common  steamer  touching  at 
Wallington  once  a  week,  she  absolutely  rather  advocated  it  than  other- 
wise, upon  the  ground  that  poor  people  had  a  right  to  enjoy  themselves." 

**  That  was  two  words  for  herself,  it  seeuLS,  and  one  for  them," 
observed  Miss  Jennynge,  acidly,  "  if  what  Mrs.  Arm^iage  tells  us  of 
Mr.  Josceline's  means  is  correct." 

**  It   is  quite  correct,   every  word  of  it,"  insisted  Mrs.  Army 
"  though  I  cannot  give  up  my  informant's  name." 

**  But  that's  imfK>rtantj  too,"  observed  Mrs.  Jennyuge,  who,  in  this 
sudden  wreck  of  her  aspirations,  was  rather  inclined  to  look  out  for 
spars. 

"  It  is  a  lady  of  my  own  acquaintance,  and  whose  word  may  be 
believed  as  though  it  were  my  own,"  observed  Mrs.  Armytage,  tartly. 

•*  Still,  if  the  thing  could  be  ]>roved  in  any  way — for  instance,  to 
begin  with,  that  Mr.  Josceline  had  been  disgraced — it  would  be  more 
sntisfactor)'/'  remarked  Miss  Jennynge,  naively. 

"  1*11  tell  you  how  we*ll  do  it,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Armytage,  clapping 
her  hands  ;  *'  we'll  ask  him  to  say  grace  at  dinner  to-night.  Then  we 
shall  see  how  he  takes  that/' 

•*  That's  a  capitfd  idea,"  cried  Mrs.  Perdval-Lott.  *•  What  fun  it 
will  be — at  least  I  mean,  what  an  interesting  moment  when  you  put  the 
question  to  him  ! " 

**  Oh,  but  /  shan't  put  it,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  hastDy.  *'  I  think, 
considering  the — the  vcrf/  friendly  terms  in  which  Mr.  Josceline  has 
been  placed  with  Mrs.  and  Miaa  Jennynge — taking  coffee  in  their  rooms 
and  what  not — it  b  obviously  their  place— indeed,  it  seems  to  me  they 
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owe  it  in  reparation  to  the  rest  of  ub  for  having  enoouraged  him — lo- 
in short,  they  must  bell  the  cat." 

«*  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  cat  1"  inquired  Mrs.  Jennynge,  wildly; 
"  I  hate  cats." 

"  My  dear  madam,  it  is  a  well-known  proverb/'  explained  Mrs. 
Armytage.  "What  I  mean  is,  that  it  is  you  who  should  ask  Mr. 
JoBoeline  to  say  grace  this  evening." 

**  I  wouldn't  do  it,  if  it  was  ever  so,"  ezdaimed  Mrs.  Jennynge,  who 
in  this  extremity  had  utterly  discarded  her  French  for  the  vernacular. 
"  YovL  try  it  yourself,  and  see  if  he  don't  put  you  down  pretty  quick,  or 
send  you  flying  with  a  flea  in  your  ear." 

"  A  flea  in  my  ear  1 "  echoed  Mrs.  Armytage, with  contemptuous  disgust. 

"  It's  a  well-known  proverb,"  retorted  Mrs.  Jennynge,  in  her  turn. 
"  Oh  yes,  I  should  just  like  to  see  you  at  it." 

Though  somewhat  vulgarly  expressed,  this  sentiment  was  entertained 
by  the  whole  party.  They  thought  Mrs.  Armytage's  plan  a  most  excel* 
lent  one,  provided  only  that  she  executed  it  herself. 

**  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  should  come  from  a  gentleman  rather  than  a 
lady,"  observed  Mrs.  Armytage ;  <'  suppose  you  get  your  husband  to  do 
it,Mrs.  Lotti" 

"  My  husband  1  Certainly  not,"  returned  the  lady  addressed.  "  Why 
not  your  husband  1    The  Professor  would  do  it  capitally." 

**  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Mrs.  Jennynge.  She  did  not  mean 
it  sarcastically,  but  really  looked  forward  to  the  incident  as  being  a 
gratifying  gratuitous  exhibition :  but  this  innocent  expression  of  feeUng 
gave  great  offence. 

"  Do  you  suppose,  madam,  that  my  husband,  Professor  Timothy 
Armytage,  a  man  of  European  reputation,  is  going  to  mix  himself  up 
with  an  hotel  scandal  1 " 

"  Hoity-toity  1 "  retorted  Mrs.  Percival-Lott.  "  And  why  not  your 
husband  as  much  as  my  husband  ? " 

A  question  not  to  be  answered :  fortunately  at  this  moment  there 
was  a  diversion :  Mrs.  Wallace  entered  the  room  with  a  grave  face. 

«  My  dear  Mrs.  Wallace,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Armytage,  graciously.  "  You  axe  the  very  person  we  wish  to  see. 
A  matter  of  very  serious  importance  to  us  all  has  just  taken  place— that 
is,  we  have  just  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it — and  your  good  husband  is 
the  very  person  to  get  us  cut  of  our  diflSculty." 

"  The  very  man,"  whispered  Miss  Jennynge  to  Mrs.  Percival-Lott. 
"  I  heard  him  say,  *  What  I  no  grace  1*  the  first  day  he  came  to  the  table 
d*ft6te.     He  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  supplying  the  omission." 

**  I  am  sure  my  husband  will  be  ready  to  do  any  one  a  kindness," 
observed  Mrs.  Wallace,  simply. 

"  And  this  ia  a  kindness,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage,  decisively ;  **  cer- 
tainly to  us,  and  I  may  say  even  to  Mr.  JoBceline  himself^  since  it  is 
to  put  a  stop  to  his  career  of  duplicity." 
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**  Duplicity  I  and  Mr,  Josceline  !  What  do  you  mean  1 "  interrupted 
Mre.  Wallace,  speaking  with  great  emotion.  *'  Prny  say  nothing  againgt 
Mr.  Josceline  just  now,  madam,  even  if  it  is  true,  which  I  very  much 
doubt.     Don't  you  know  what  has  happened  1 " 

**  No  ^what  1  *'  inquired  Mrs.  Armytage,  as  greedy  for  more  goEsip 
BA  a  tig«T  who  has  tasted  blood  for  gore. 

**  What  I  what  t "  reiterated  the  other  ladies. 

"  Well,  Mr,  Joeceline  h^s  jwst  been  taken  seriously  ill ;  he  has  been 
carried  upstaira  and  put  to  bed." 

*^  That's  his  art,"  observed  Mrs.  Armytage,  Lncredulously.  "  He  has 
bad  a  hint  that  bis  duplicity  has  been  discovered.  To  take  to  one's  bed 
it  a  Tery  old  diplomatic  device." 

*'  Mra.  Armytage/'  returned  Mrs.  Wallace,  with  a  severity  that 
would  have  astonished  herself  had  she  been  conscious  of  it ;  **  if  what 
you  have  to  say  against  Mr.  Josceline  is  fake,  it  is  shameful ;  and  if  it  is 
true,  to  say  it  now  is  shameful  likewise.  You  are  speaking  of  a  dying  man/* 
"  A  dying  man  !  How  di-eadful  t "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jennynge,  in  qua- 
vering tones  ;  *'  you  are  always  saying  dreadful  things,  Mrs.  Wallace." 

"  I  am  only  saying  what  Dr.  Cooper  has  just  told  me,  that  Mr. 
Joeceline's  life  must  be  counted  by  hom^g.     There  is  no  hope." 

"  Still,"  urged  Mrs,  Armytage,  irritated  at  being  taken  to  task — 
and,  AS  waa  evident,  with  the  approval  of  the  company — by  a  lady  so 
inferior  to  her  in  the  social  scale,  **  the  truth  must  be  told,  we  are 
taught,  even  of  the  dead/' 

**  If  this  man  has  imposed  upon  us,  Mrs.  Armytage,"  interrnpted 
Mi's.  Wallace,  in  a  terrible  voice,  **  *  thk  man,'  as  you  call  him,  is  about 
to  appear  before  his  Maker.  WTiat  matters  it  what  may  be  your  judg- 
ment of  him,  or  mine  1  Moreover,  if  you  have  no  reverence  for  the  dead, 
respect  the  living,  and  be  silent.  Eemeraber,  Mr.  Josceline  has  a  daughter." 
Mrs.  Armytage  opened  her  mouth  twice  to  speak,  but  opened  it  in 
vain.  She  only  gasped  like  a  fish  out  of  water ;  while  Mrs.  Wallace, 
keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  withering  scorn,  moved  slowly,  nay 
(so  bravely  did  her  indignation  bear  her  up)  almost  majestically,  from  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 
Dyino  Wohds. 

It  is  most  common  for  the  doctors  to  err  (or  to  pretend  to  err)  in  the 
case  of  the  sick  on  the  side  of  hopefulness.  They  say,  **  We  have  seen 
personB  even  worse,  who  have  got  over  it :  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
there  is  no  hope  "  (indeed,  when  they  are  prepared  to  go  to  that  length, 
matters  are  serious  indeed) ;  or,  '*  To-morrow  we  shall  be  able  to  speak 
with  greater  certainty,"  when,  in  fact,  they  have  primte  doubts  whether 
the  patient  will  not  have  "  another  morn  than  oura."    But  Bometimes, 
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misled  bj  pulse  And  feature,  and  ignorant  of  the  mental  vitaliiy  of  a  man 
—the  vigorooB  will  that  for  a  season  will  bid  defiance  to  death  itself — they 
fix  the  date  of  dissolution  too  early.  Mrs.  Wallace  had  but  repeated 
Dr.  Cooper's  words  when  she  said  that  Mr.  Josceline's  life  was  now  to  be 
measured  by  hours.  But  the  hours  were  more  than  he  had  reckoned 
upon.  They  reached  to  days.  What  days  they  were  to  Ella,  can  only 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  watched  the  parting  from  them  of  their 
only  earthly  tie.  She  had  often  thought  of  such  a  contingency,  of  course, 
though  it  was  an  idea  she  had  always  put  from  her,  as  though  to  dwell 
upon  it  had  been  to  hasten  the  event ;  but  it  was  so  different,  so  far  as 
the  sufferer  was  concerned,  from  all  she  had  ever  pictured  it  to  be. 
There  was  resignation,  in  its  completeness  almost  sublime,  but  somehow 
with  little  that  could  be  called  divine  about  it;  and  there  was  patience. 
Once  only,  when  she  whispered  in  trembling  tones,  *'  Dear  papa,  would 
you  like  to  see  a  clergyman  V*  did  he  show  symptoms  of  irritation.  His 
reply  was  a  simple  "  No ; "  but  uttered  with  a  vehemence  that  astounded 
almost  as  much  as  it  shocked  her.  There  had  not  seemed  to  be  life 
enough  in  him  to  have  so  expressed  himself.  For  the  most  part  he 
lay  motionless,  with  her  hand  in  his,  looking  at  her  with  silent  pity. 

"  I  ought  to  have  left  you  better  off,"  he  would  murmur  twenty 
times  in  the  day. 

At  first  she  answered  him,  **  What  does  it  matter  9  Oh,  dear  papa, 
don't  let  my  ^ture  trouble  you;  let  nothing  trouble  you  now."  By 
which  she  meant  nothing  but  solicitude  for  his  own  future. 

Mr.  Josceline's  only  world,  however,  was  the  world  he  knew  tho- 
roughly ;  and  though  he  was  careful  not  to  say  so,  she  came  by  degrees 
and  very  unwillingly  to  be  aware  of  this.  She  found  it  of  no  use  to  hint 
to  him  of  heavenly  things,  and  how,  being  his  daughter,  could  she  do 
more  than  hint  of  tbem  to  him )  She  was  compelled  to  content  herself, 
when  he  would  begin  anew  to  speak  of  the  poverty  he  had  entailed  on 
her,  to  answer  nothing,  but  only  to  smile  on  him  (a  smile  it  cost  her 
agonies  to  compass),  and  shake  her  head  in  deprecation  of  the  topic.  On 
the  morning  after  his  seizure  the  Doctor  found  his  patient  had  rallied, 
so  much  so  that  if  there  had  been  any  road  to  recovery,  it  would  have 
been  a  good  sign ;  but  there  was  no  road. 

"  Mr. Vernon  and  Mr.  Felspar  have  come  to  inquire  after  you,"  he  said, 
in  that  cheery  but  pitiful  tone  which  in  the  sick  room  implies  so  much. 
"  Mr.  Vernon  !     I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Vernon,"  murmured  the 
patient. 

"  Oh,  papa  1  are  you  equal  to  it  1"  pleaded  Ella,  anxiously.  Mr. 
Joscdine  had  closed  his  eyes,  but  the  Doctor  answered  for  him  :  "  Your 
father  knows  best,  my  dear  young  lady ;  it  is  better  not  to  thwart  him." 
It  was  the  same  case  wiUi  him  now  (as  she  well  understood,  poor  girl) 
as  with  those  who,  in  their  last  hours,  fancy  this  or  that  to  eat ;  they  are 
given  what  they  like,  since  nothing  oan  harm  (nor,  alas  1  help)  them. 
While  8ome  one  was  being  deiqNttohed  ior  the  young  mani  Mr. 
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JoBoeline  withdrew  his  hand  from  Ella's  clasp.     "  Leave  mo,  darling ;  it 
will  be  hut  for  a  mmute." 

She  obeyed  him  instantly,  yet  not  before  her  gaze  had  met  Mi*, 
Vernon's  as  he  entered  the  room.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  very 
Boft  and  sad  (she  knew  he  was  pitying  her  from  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart),  but  it  wore  scarce  a  sign  of  recognition.  His  eyee  turned  reve- 
rently towards  the  bed,  on  which  Lay  the  d3ring  man.  It  was  the  natural 
action  of  a  gentle  nature;  but  if  ho  had  been  the  most  sagacious  of 
schemers,  he  could  not  have  found  a  nearer  road  to  the  yotjng  girl's  heart, 
Mr.  Josceline  made  a  sign  to  liis  vi/dtor  to  take  Ella*s  vacant  chair. 
**  You  did  not  expect  to  see  meso  soon  again,"  he  whis{»ered,  **  nor  Hke  this." 
Vernon  would  have  uttered  some  commonplace  of  hope  or  comfort, 
but  the  sick  man  held  up  a  wuming  finger. 

"  There  is  no  time  for  smooth  speeches ;  I  am  dying.  One  thing 
alone  comforts  me.  What  I  spoke  to  you  about  the  other  day,  when 
you  brought  the  picture,  has  come  to  pass.  My  daughter  s  future  haa 
been  secured." 

In  spite  of  his  effort  at  self-command,  Vernon  tnrned  pale ;  he  asked 
some  question  with  his  lips  which  his  tongue  refused  to  utter. 

**  Yes,  in  that  way,"  answered  the  dying  man,  who  understood  him 
perfectly ;  •*  she  is  engaged,  or  as  good  as  engaged,  to  be  married.     You 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  it^  and  you  have  no  power  to  prevent  it." 
^_       Veroon  shook  his  head  and  smiled  bitterly.    "I  knew  it,"  he 
^Bjnarmured. 

^B  **  Nevertheless,"  continued  the  other,  "  a  base  and  wicked  man,  whoonly 
^Hlhoiight  about  himself,  might,  in  your  place,  do  my  daughter  much  hurt." 
■       *' God  forbid!" 

^^       "  I  say  *  Amen  *  to  that.     Remember  the  promise  you  gave  to  me 
the  other  day*     The  time  has  come  earlier  than  we  expected  for  its 
fulfilment,  that  is  ail.     Th<?ro  was  then  one  alternative— the  thousand  a 
year,     I  have  no  breath  to  lose — are  you  listening  ? " 
"Yes,  yee." 

He  was  listening,  though  his  gaze  had  wandered  from  the  sick  mma, 
to  the  door  through  which  Ella  had  passed  into  an  inner  room. 

*'  Thei-e  is  now  only  one  course.     She  will  leave  thia  place  at  once. 
Do  you  understand  1 " 
I  "  I  will  keep  my  promise,"  answered  the  young  man  hoarsely, 

"  I  believe  your  word.    You  have  an  honest  heart ;  you  are  not  a  liar. 
I       Good-bye." 

^H       Vernon  put  liis  hand  in  the  dying  man's,  who  clasjied  it  feebly.  "  Do 
^■mot  see   her,  neither  now  nor  afterwards ;    go  at  once.      Remember, 
remember," 

Vernon  rose  slowly.  He  felt  as  one  who  carries  a  great  burden. 
The  vigour  and  elasticity  of  his  Hmhs  seemed  to  have  departed.  He 
moved  slowly  and  mournfully  out  of  the  room.  Ella  gHdetl  in  and  took 
her  place  once  more  by  the  bedside. 


W 
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'<  An  honesi  lad,  a  good  lad,"  mmnnitted  the  nek  man,  nueonaeiona 
of  her  preeenoe.  ''  A  hard  lot;  a  hard  world."  Then  he  raised  his  eye- 
lids and  hehdd  her.  <' What  was  I  saying,  darling!  Waal  dreaming  1" 

**  Yon  said  it  was  a  hard  world,  dear  pc^Ja." 

^  Then  I  was  not  dieamingp"  was  the  hitter  r^oinder.  Altera  while 
his  mind  hegan  to  wander^  or  so  it  seemed  to  her  who  listened  to  its 
utterances, 

^  I  wish  I  had  married  her,"  he  mattered.  ^  In  a  fixrttught — ^in  a 
month  at  most — I  conld  have  saved  her." 

**  Saved  whom,  dear  papa  t " 

*'Yoii." 

Hjs  mind,  she  thought,  was  oertainlj  wandering,  and,  as  often  happens, 
it  continued  to  harp  on  the  Bame  string.  **  Only  a  few  weeks  more  and  she 
would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  want,"  he  murmured.  "  Would 
that  I  had  married  her !  Too  late  1  too  late  I  I  tried  to  do  it,  darling, 
for  your  sake." 

"  Tried  to  do  what,  dear  papa  t "  inquired  Ella,  more  to  soothe  him 
than  with  any  expectation  of  getting  a  reasonable  reply. 

"  To  marry  the  Jennynges." 

''The  Jennynges!  Do  you  mean  Miss  Jennyngel  Oh,  papa!" 
exclaimed  Ella,  so  horrified  at  her  father's  words  that  for  a  moment  she 
forgot  his  condition. 

"  No,  not  Anastasia ;  her  mother.  I  could  have  got  half  her  money 
settled  upon  you.*' 

**  Is  it  I,  or  my  father,  who  is  out  of  his  wits  t"  was  Ella's  first  reflec- 
tion, ''  or  can  my  ears  have  been  mistaken  1 "  But  though  Mr.  Josceline's 
voice  was  low,  it  was  not  indistinct ;  and  though  his  eyes  were  dim  they 
showed  no  sign  of  mental  aberration.  He  lay  quite  quiet,  and  with  a 
melancholy  and  thoughtful  face,  like  one  who  reviews  that  past  which 
he  cannot  recalL  All  the  dim  suspicions  that  had  ever  flitted  across  her 
mind,  about  her  father  scheming  for  her  supposed  welfare,  now  took  de- 
finite shape.  They  shocked  her,  but  aroused  no  indignation  against  him. 
She  even  felt  a  pity  for  his  disappointment  in  them,  though  she  did  not 
share  it.  Nay,  she  felt  grateful  to  him ;  for  though  he  had  been  so  mis- 
taken and  so  wrong,  had  he  not  done  all,  or  failed  in  all,  for  her  sake  t  And 
yet  it  was  so  terrible  to  her  that  his  mind  should  be  occupied  with  such 
reflections  at  such  a  time.  '' Dearest  papa,"  she  whispered  tenderly, 
"  don't  think  about  such  matters  any  more.    I  shall  do  very  well." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  answered  eagerly,  "if  you  are  only  prudent.  A 
prize,  a  great  prize  is  within  your  grasp.  Bemember  when  I  am  gone, 
you  have  no  friend,  no  home,  and,  alas,  alas  I  you  are  penniless." 

*'  Do  not  think  of  me,  dear  papa." 

'*  Whom  then  should  I  think  of  ? "  replied  the  dying  man,  with  irrita- 
tion. Then  in  feebler  and  broken  tones,  "  Would  that  I  had  thought  of 
you  earlier  I  That  is  what  weighs  upon  me  now,  heavier  than  the  hand 
rfd^athitselfc" 
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Perceiving  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  divert  him  from  thia  all- 
engrossing  topic,  Ella  sti"Ove  to  find  aome  criunb  of  comfort  in  the 
wLshed-for  directioo, 

"  You  are  well-bom,  dear  papa^  and  have  rich  relationg.  Since  the 
contemplation  of  the  future  trouWes  you  so,  why  not  apply  to  them  1 " 

**  Never,"  replied  the  dying  man  through  his  clenched  teeth. 
"  Never.  They  would  spurn  you  from  their  doors.  1£  they  opened  them, 
and  you  went  in,  I  would  never  forgive  yoa.     Gai-se  them  !  " 

**  Oh,  papa,  papa,  pray  do  not  speak  m.  I  will  never  ask  them  for  a 
penny;  I  will  not  be  indebted  to  them  for  a  night's  lodging.  Be 
aesnred  of  that,  since  you  forbid  me.     But  do  not  speak  so." 

"  A  girl  of  spirit,"  he  murmured  approvingly.  "  Her  father's  child. 
There  is  some  money  in  my  desk,  and  there  ia  some  more  due  at  the 
montVs  end,  if  I  live  to  claim  it.  It  ia  but  ten  days  to  the  end  of  the 
month ;  but  there — I  might  as  well  say  it  ia  hut  ten  years.  Listen,  listen  ! 
Mrs,  Wallace  is  a  good  woman;  stick  to  Mi's.  Wallace,  Go  with  her 
away  from  this,  I  trust  hia  word,  but  he  must  not  eee  you.  I  tell 
you,  you  must  go  away." 

"I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,  papa." 

**  A  good  girl.  Her  father's  darlings  his  darUnrf.  You  will  give 
him  your  address  ;  and  toll  him  he  may  write  to  you." 

Again  Ella  doubted  her  own  ears.  Was  it  possible  that  affcer  all  ho 
was  not  averse  to  her  correspondence  with  Mr.  Vernon  ?  She  did  not 
think  of  him  as  her  lover*  "  All  these  things  had  ceased  to  l>e,"  in  the 
awful  shadow  of  the  coming  presence,  but  she  recalled  the  fiict  that  her 
father  had  objected  to  her  forming  any  intimacy  with  the  yoimg  man. 

"  Ask  him,"  continued  Mr.  Josceline,  *'  Hince  you  are  going  away,  to 
let  you  have  his  photograph  to  put  in  your  locket  j  that  will  seem  only 
natural.     Do  you  hear  me  % " 

**  I  hear  you,  dear  papa  ;  but  are  you  speaking  of  Mr.  Aird  1  '* 

'*  Of  course  I  am,"  Again  he  expressed  himself  with  vigour,  and 
the  effort  it  cost  him  seemed  to  deprive  him  of  all  remaining  strength. 
After  a  long  pause  he  spoke  once  more,  in  a  voice  perceptibly  weaker^ 
**  You  said  you  would  do  all  I  wish,  Ella ;  and  this  is  my  dying  wish^ — 
that  you  should  marry  Mr.  Aird." 

*•  Marry  Mr.  Aird  1 "  The  words  di-opped  fi*om  her  lips  one  by  one  as 
though  to  assure  herself  they  were  indeed  the  same  she  had  heard  and  not 
counterfeit ;  she  looked  up  into  her  father's  face  with  amazement  that 
turned  suddenly  to  horror  by  reason  of  what  she  saw  there. 

**  Doctor  Cooper,  Doctor  Cooper  1  "  she  cried  out,  and  in  a  moment 
the  doctor  was  standing  beside  her.  He  glanced  a  moment  at  the 
lifeless,  Ughtleas  features,  and  then  gently  but  firmly  took  her  hand. 

"  You  must  com©  away,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  said  ;  **  your  father 
is  no  longer  here." 

"  He  is  not  dead,"  she  cried.  "  Oh  no ;  he  cannot  be  dead.  He 
was  not  thinking  of  death,  he  was  only  thinking  of  me." 
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"He  was  quite  right,"  returned  the  doctor,  calmly.  ''He  was 
thinking  of  your  future  and  not  his  own.  I  honour  him  for  it.  Kiss 
him,  child,  and  come  away." 

He  spoke  to  her  and  treated  her  as  if  she  had  really  been  but  a 
child.  He  held  her  while  she  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  dead  man's  face ; 
he  supported  her  with  his  arm  into  the  next  room,  and,  placing  her  in  a 
chair  with  her  white  face  hid  in  her  hands,  he  left  her  alone  with  her 
sorrow.  The  blow  had  utterly  overwhelmed  her,  its  suddenness  had 
been  so  far  merciful  that  it  had  numbed  her  sense  of  loss ;  the  retina  of 
her  mind  was  at  first  only  able  to  retain  its  last  impression.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  that  was  a  correct  onel  The  wildest  nightmare  dream 
she  had  ever  experienced  had  never  suggested  to  her  anything  more 
monstrous  than  the  injunction  that  had  dropped  from  her  dying  father's 
lips.  Yet  there  were  the  words  engraved  as  it  were  with  some  acid  that 
burned  into  her  very  core,  "  I  wish  you  to  marry  Mr.  Aird."  Presently 
they  began  to  fade  away  before  the  slowly  growing  perception  of 
what  had  happened  afterwards.  He  was  dead.  His  voice,  his  smile, 
were  gone.  The  kindly  gracious  man  who  called  her  daughter,  and 
whom  all  the  little  world  she  had  ever  known  bowed  down  to  in 
admiration,  was  no  more.  The  circumstance  of  her  own  desolation  did 
not  strike  her  at  first  so  much  as  a  vague  sense  of  loss.  She  beheld  the 
general  void  rather  than  the  empty  place  beside  her.  Then  came  the 
isolation ;  the  awful  sense  of  her  utter  loneliness  in  the  world.  Not  a 
soul  to  care  for  her,  not  one  human  being  bound  to  her  by  tie  of  blood 
or  nearness.  No  heart  to  love  her.  Here  a  little  hand  stole  into 
her  own,  and  a  child's  voice  whispered  tenderly  in  her  ear,  "  Don't  cry, 
Ella  :  don't  cry,  darling.  We  are  so  sorry  for  you.  I  do  love  you  so. 
Don't  you  know  me  1    I'm  little  Davey." 

Then  the  tears  came  for  the  first  time ;  she  threw  her  arms  about  the 
child  and  hugged  him  to  her  bosom  ;  and  hid  her  face  in  his,  and  sobbed 
with  him  and  he  with  her,  as  though  their  hearts  would  break  together. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  Feiend  in  Need. 

There  is  plenty  of  kindness  in  the  world — but  largely  mingled  with  the 
fear  of  incurring  responsibility.  In  our  hour  of  sorrow,  that  much- 
despised  class  of  persons  who  act  on  instinct  come  to  the  front,  and  win 
our  hearts  while  the  wise  and  the  prudent  are  picking  their  words. 
The  promises  of  the  former  may  be  pie-crust,  but  their  present  sympathy 
is  sincere  and  of  incalculable  value.  They  do  not  give  twice  but  ten 
times  over  who  give  quickly ;  and  even  if  they  have  nothing  to  give, 
their  obvious  desire  to  be  of  service  is  a  material  help. 

The  touch  of  little  Dave/s  dieek  aa  it  nesUed  up  to  Elk's  was  worth 
maab  to  her,  tboagh  it  v^t  not  have  been  hircmablj  diaooiinted 
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in  the  City.  When  she  looked  out  tlirongh  her  dim  ejea  at  the  world 
again,  there  was  siinihino  in  it — a  streak  of  light  among  the  menacing 
masses  of  cloud. 

«*  Papa  told  m©  to  say,  only  I  forgot  it,"  said  Davey,  **  that  what- 
ever you  wisbed  should  be  done  at  once.  That  he  was — I  don't  re- 
member what  he  said  exactly — but  I  know  he  loves  you  almost  as  much 
Bs  I  do/' 

The  streak  of  light  vanished  away  from  poor  EUa'fl  mental  horizon, 
and  a  sharp  chill,  as  from  a  November  sky,  seized  her. 

"  Tell  your  father  that  I  ara  obliged  to  him/'  she  answered  firmly ; 
"  bat  that  I  want  nothing.  You  should  not  stop  here,  darling.  It  ia 
not  fit  for  you.     Go  and  play/* 

Nothing  loth,  for  a  child  is  soon  tired  of  another's  Borrow,  Davey  got 
off  her  lap,     "  I'll  give  papa  your  love/'  he  said.     *^  Shall  1 1 " 

"  Tell  him  what  I  told  you  to  eay,  Davey ;  that  I  am  obliged  to  him 
—deeply  obliged  to  him— but  that  I  want  i^iothing/* 

Tliere  was  a  knock  at  the  door ;  tho  same  door  at  which  the  child 
had  doubtless  entered,  not  that  which  opened  into  the  chamber  of  death. 
Ella's  heart  beat  faat.  Was  it  possible,  while  her  father's  body  waa 
hardly  cold,  that  Mr.  Aird  should  himself  be  coming  to  offer  assistanca 
to  ber  in  penion  1 

That  such  an  idea  should  have  entered  her  mind — that  any  thought 
mi  all  should  have  done  bo  save  that  of  her  l>ereavement,  may  seem 
strange  ;  but  tho  fact  was  that  the  one  fact  euggeated  the  other.  Her 
Ikther^  and  her  father's  dying  worda,  were  for  the  moment  indissolubly 
associated  in  her  mind  together, 
I  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Wallace  !  "    The  pathetic  welcome  in  her  voice  would  havfl 

moved  a  harder  heai-t  than  that  of  the  wife  of  the  Devooshire  yeoman* 
I        There  was  genuine  gratitude  in  it,  but  also  an  expression  of  relief  which 

kof  course  that  lady  did  not  understand. 
"  My  pretty  dear,"  she  aobbed — *'  my  own  pretty  dear  I  What  can  w« 
do  for  your' 
She  did  not  mean  what  she  could  do  herself,  nor  what  she  and  her 
husband  could  do  (though  that,  of  co«i"se,  was  included),  but  what  could 
the  whole  world  do  for  this  desolate  and  orphaned  girl,  to  show  its 
tenderness  and  sympathy?  She  did  not  know  that  she  herself  was  a 
I  woman  of  ten  thousand.  She  spoke  believing  herself  to  be  a  common 
type  of  humanity*  and  had  come  to  comfort  hei*  in  the  name  of  it.  She 
waa  one  of  those  simple  ones  who,  in  all  sincerity,  would  have  asked, 
**  When  saw  we  thee  hungry  and  gave  thee  meat  1 "  It  was  her  nature 
to  do  such  things  and  not  to  remember  them.  Ella  could  only  blindly 
kiss  her,  and  thank  her  with  a  hand-clasp. 

"You  must  not  stay  here,  my  darling,"  continued   the  old   lady, 
^H  ^  You  must  come  into  my  room,     John  has  moved  out  of  it/' 
^y      Ella  shook  her  head,  and  pointed  to  the  nejtt  room.    "  I  cannot  leave 
Jiim/'  she  whispered. 
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**  H«  will  be  as  near  you  there  aa  herei  my  darlizig.  He  ia  in 
heaven." 

"  I  know,  I  know—bnt ** 

In  the  end,  however,  Ella  was  persuaded ;  on  a  promise  being  given 
her  that  she  should  see  her  father  once  more  and  bid  him  her  last  fareweily 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  led  up  to  Mrs.  Wallace's  apartment.  It  opened 
into  a  little  sitting-room,  where  she  could  be  alone  or  not  as  she  pleased, 
but  the  companionship  of  such  a  kind  friend — one  who  never  spoke 
unless  speech  was  desirable,  and  had  a  hundred  ways  of  showing  sym- 
pathy without  officiousness — ^was  an  incalculable  blessing  to  her.  The 
world  was  no  longer  a  solitude  to  her  with  Mrs.  Wallace  sitting  beside 
her ;  and  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  when  Despair  might  other- 
wise have  taken  possession  of  her,  it  was  driven  away  by  the  presence  of 
the  simple  farmer's  wife,  as  though  she  had  been  some  guardian  angel 
with  flaming  sword.  On  the  second  day,  Mrs.  Trant  came  up  to  see 
Ella,  when  she  chanced  to  be  alone. 

"  I  would  have  come  earlier,  Miss,  but  that  I  feared  to  intrude,"  she 
said ;  and  she  spoke  truth.  She  was  an  honest,  kindly  woman,  but  she 
was  a  landlady.  The  death  of  a  guest  is  the  very  last  thing — save  the 
breaking  out  of  an  infectious  disorder — ^which  sudi  perEons  wish  to  hap- 
pen under  their  roof.  In  the  case  of  the  demise  of  the  Hon.  Qeoige 
Emilius  Josooline,  however,  there  were  some  mitigating  drcumstanoes  : 
it  looked  well  in  the  papers,  and  would  advertise  the  hotel,  and  no  doubt 
the  family  (represented  by  Ella)  of  such  an  illustrious  individual  would 
see  that  she  suffered  no  pecuniary  loss  from  the  catastrophe.  In  the 
meantime,  certain  sad  matters  needed  to  be  arranged,  or  rather,  she  re- 
quired Miss  Josceline's  authority  for  the  arrangement  of  them. 

*^  There  is  a  most  respectable  person,  my  dear  young  lady,  at  Lanton, 
accustomed  to  do  all  that  is  right  and  proper  in  these  cases,  and  for  the 
best  families  in  the  county,  and  you  have  only  to  say  '  Yes '  to  me,  and 
everything  shall  be  arranged  without  any  trouble  to  you,  and,  you  may 
be  sure,  to  your  satisfaction." 

"  Do  you  mean  about  the— the—  funeral  1 "  gasped  poor  Ella. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  young  lady.  Mr.  Scarf  is  in  the  house  now  waiting 
for  orders.  Whether  you  wish  your  poor  dear  father  to  be  carried  to 
the  family  vault  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but ** 

Ella  shook  her  head.  It  was  probable  that  her  father's  relatives 
would  have  closed  it  against  him,  as  they  had  shut  their  doors  against 
him  when  alive ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  would  not  have  been  his  wish,  she 
knew,  to  be  there. 

"  Then  of  course  he  will  be  buried  here ;  that  is  to  say,  at  Barton : 
it's  a  beautiful  graveyard.  Miss,"  said  Mrs.  Trant,  consolingly,  "  and  aa 
quiet  as  " — she  was  about  to  say  "  the  grave,"  but  her  fine  literary  taste 
revolted  against  the  tautology — **  as  quiet  as  any  gentleman  could  wiab, 
I'm  sure.    You  would  like  a  simple  funeral^  no  doubt  1 " 

<<  Yes,"  laid  Ella,  speaking  like  one  in  a  ciream. 
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*  **  If  yoa  desire  it,  Mies,  Mr.  Scarf  bid  me  to  say  that  he  would 
fonuBh  an  estimate ;  but  you  would  probably  wiflb  things,  he  thought,  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  deceased's  position." 

"Ihave  not  much  money,"  said  EUa  doubtfully;  "I  hardly  know 
what  to  say." 

Her  position  was  pitiable  indeed,  for  the  five  bank-notea  the  dead 
man  had  left  in  his  desk  were  all  she  had  in  the  world ;  and  yet  it  seemed 
to  her  (aa  it  seems  to  many  wiser  people  who,  nnder  similar  circum- 
stances,  are  wont  to  lose  their  wits,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  under* 
taking  fraternity)  bo  ahocking  that  she  should  interfere  with  any  proposed 
arrangement  to  bury  her  father  as  became  his  rank. 

"  But  what  you  have  by  you,  Mi^s,"  argued  the  landlady,  "  ia  of  no 
consequence,  whether  it  be  much  or  little.  Mr,  Scarf  will  give  you  any 
amount  of  credit." 

"You  do  not  understand,  Mrs.  Trant;  I  am  very  poor,"  said  Ella 
Irankly. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Trant  did  not  understand ;  that  people  who  came  to 
Btop  at  the  UltramartJie^  and  in  a  carriage  and  four,  should  be  '*  very 
poor,"  was  incomprohenaible  to  her.  If  it  was  really  so  in  thia  case,  she 
was  very  sorry  for  the  young  lady ;  but  it  was  not  without  satisfaction 
that  fihe  reflecttid  that  the  custom  of  the  house  was  for  ^^sitors  to  settle 
their  bills  weekly,  and  that  ilr,  JoseelLne  had  just  paid  his  little  account. 

'*  But  have  you  no  friends  or  relatives.  Miss,  who  will  b©  eomiDg 
down  to  the  fyneral,  and  who  will,  of  course,  arrange " 

**  No  ;  I  have  no  friends,"  said  EUa  firmly,  almost  defiantly.  In  some 
respects  Mrs.  Trant's  visit  had  done  her  good  :  it  had  raised  her  from 
that  condition  of  morbid  melancholy  in  which  death  had  plunged  her, 
and  compelled  her  to  look  life  in  the  face. 

'•  I  am  very  sorry,  my  good  young  lady,"  returned  the  landlady, 
ier  manner  already  grown  moi-e  familiar  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
financial  position  of  her  guest.  *'  I  didn't  mean  to  wound  you,  Heaven 
knows.  Ill  tell  Mr.  Scarf  to  be  as  economical  as  possible,  consistent 
with  what  m  due  to  your  dear  father's  birth,  and  so  on^* — in  which 
last  words  she  privately  included  the  reputation  of  the  hoteL 

At  this  moment  Iklra.  Wallace  entered  the  room.  There  was  some* 
thing,  perhaps,  in  the  landlady's  face — a  certain  lack  of  sympathy,  or 
an  expression  which  betrayed  eelf-intereet — which  at  once  attracted  her 
attention.     *<  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Trant  %  '* 

"  Oh  nothing,  ma*am,  I'm  sure,"  returned  the  other  apologetically, 
**  I  only  came  up  to  speak  a  few  words  to  Miss  Joeceline  aliout  a  matter 
of  business,"  And  she  signified  by  a  symjmthetic  sigh  what  sort  of 
busineis  it  was. 

*'  Tlien  you  should  not  have  spoken  to  her  upon  any  such  subject," 
said  Mrs.  WaUace,  with  a  severity  little  short  of  that  which  she  had 
used  to  Mrs.  Armytage.     **  You  remember  what  Dr,  Cooper  said." 

"  Oh  yee ;  and  likewiae  what  was  told  me  by  your  good  husband  and 
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Mr.  Aird.  Miss  Josoeline "  (and  here  she  turned  towards  tbat  young 
lady  with  a  deprecatory  smile)  "  talks  of  having  no  firiends,  but  I  am 
sure  she  has  plenty  of  'em.  *  Don't  let  her  he  troubled,'  says  one; 
^  Leave  everything  to  me/  says  another;  but  stUl,  I  thought  it  best  to 
have  things  done  upon  her  own  authority." 

"  You  thought  quite  right,  Mrs.  Trant,"  said  Ella,  interposing,  **  and 
did  quite  right,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you." 

She  appreciated  the  kindness  of  the  good  Doctor,  and  of  Mr.  Wallace, 
but  from  the  assistance  which  it  seemed  had  been  proffered  by  Mr.  Aird 
her  soul  revolted.  That  he  had  meant  it  as  kindly  as  the  rest  she  did 
not  doubt ;  but  her  father's  dying  words  with  respect  to  him  had  made 
any  offer  of  service  at  his  hands  not  only  unwelcome,  but  absolutely 
hateful  to  her,  and  she  felt  grateful  to  Mrs.  Trant  for  having  rendered  it 
ineffectual.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Wallace,"  she  continued,  when  the  landlady 
had  gone,  "  you  must  not  treat  me  as  your  goodness,  and  gentleness,  and 
consideration  suggest.  It  is  not  true  kindness,  though  you  mean  it  as 
such.  It  is  like  putting  into  a  hothouse  for  a  few  days  a  plant  which 
has  to  live  in  the  open  air."  Then  she  explained  to  her,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  what  indeed  she  had  already  hinted  to  her  before,  her  true 
position  in  the  world,  and  the  absolute  hopelessness  of  its  being  bettered 
by  any  assistance  from  her  family  or  otherwise.  "  It  is  necessary,"  she 
said,  **  for  me  to  make  my  own  living,  for  as  to  what  my  poor  father  has 
left  behind  him,  it  will  only  enable  me  at  most  to  start  clear  of  debt." 

Mrs.  Wallace's  face  exhibited  not  only  grief  and  sympathy,  but  a 
certain  shocked  surprise  that  to  Ella's  sensitive  mind  at  once  suggested 
blame  of  the  dead  man. 

"  I  have  had  a  happy  girlhood,"  she  continued,  "  and  have  nothing  to 
complain  of.  Never  had  daughter  a  more  loving  father.  To  make  a  pro- 
vision for  my  future  was  his  ruling  thought,  as  I  have  good  cause  to 
know ;  but  opportunity  was  denied  him ;  he  had  a  tolerable  income,  but 
only,  I  believe,  a  life  interest  in  it." 

Those  words  "  I  believe  "  sounded  very  pitifully ;  they  betrayed  not 
only  the  girl's  ignorance,  but  the  simplicity  which  had  prevented  her  from 
making  inquiries  into  a  subject  so  material  to  her  welfare.  Her  well- 
meant  apology  for  her  father  went,  indeed,  but  a  very  little  way  with 
her  companion ;  but  Mrs.  Wallace  was  one  of  that  small  minority  who, 
instead  of  indulging  their  virtuous  indignation  against  evildoers,  devote 
themselves  to  remedy  the  evil. 

"  My  dear  Ella,"  she  said,  "  what  you  say  is  very  sad  and  very 
serious,  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  ai*e  worse  losses  in  this  world 
than  the  loss  of  money.  Matters  of  business  must  be  looked  to,  of  course, 
but  under  present  circumstances  I  don't  think  it  is  right  you  should  be 
troubled  with  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  I  hope  you  will  let  me  be 
your  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  We  are  thrifty  folk  in  Devon,  and 
you  will  not  find  me  wastefbl  nor  esctravagant;  and  I  think  I  knoi^r 
whatyoa  waald  wish." 
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With  heartfelt  thanks  Ella  accepted  this  kmd  proposal,  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  prospect  of  a  personal  iatermw  with  Mr.  Scarf  sent  a  shiver 
through  her.  It  is  not  every  one,  however  sensible  in  other  respects,  who 
has  the  toughness  of  fibre  for  such  things.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
most  persons,  I  am  sure  that  the  desu-e  of  "  seeing  the  last,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  their  lost  dear  ones,  after  "  Kfe  and  thought  have  gone  away  " 
from  the  empty  house,  is  a  grievous  error.  **  The  rapture  of  repose  "  of 
which  the  poet  sings  may  be  in  the  dead  man's  face,  but  it  La  not  always 
there ;  and  even  if  it  be^  itia  not  the  expression  which  ia  familiar  to  us, 
and  only  too  often  eflacea  for  ever  the  beloved  lineaments  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed.  In  Mr.  Joscelino's  case,  he  looked  in  death,  as 
Mrs.  Trant  described  it  (honestly  enough,  though  the  knowledge  that  his 
hiU  had  been  settled  might  have  added  a  seraphic  touch  or  two),  **  like  an 
aogel."  The  calmness  which  the  features  had  always  worn  was  there, 
and  the  smile — but  with  an  inexplicable  dij(rei*ence.  Every  one  said  who 
saw  him  that  it  spoke  of  heaven,  but  nevertheless  (or  perhaps,  as  the 
cynical  would  have  said,  for  that  very  reason)  it  did  not  speak  of  him^ 
There  was  nothing  to  shock  her,  but  Ella  secretly  regretted  that  her 
pious  desire  to  wish  him  that  lasit  goodbye  had  lieen  gratified.  And 
somehow  in  consequence  she  aftenvards  felt  a  greater  relief  than  she 
otherwise  would  liavo  done  in  **  all  the  arrangements  "  having  been  left  in 
Mrs.  Wallace's  hands.  In  relieving  her  of  that  melancholy  duty,  how- 
ever, that  lady  had  no  intention  of  giving  her  young  fiiend  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  indulge  in  fruitless  grief :  her  own  recent  expeiienoe  of 
bereavement  had  tiiugh  t  her  that  the  best  remedy  for  the  torn  and  tender 
lieart  ia  occupation  of  the  mind. 

"  Since  you  tell  me,  my  darling,  that  yonrdear  &Uier^a  latest  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  your  futui-e,"  she  said,  *'  it  can  be  no  unkindnebs  or 
disrespect  to  him^^but  the  rcvoree — to  think  of  the  same  thing.  It  must 
he  done  sooner  or  later,  and  the  longer  you  put  it  ofi*  (h«Miuao  yonr 
decision,  in  that  case,  mast  needs  be  more  or  less  hurried)  the  mora 
difficult  you  will  find  it  to  come  to  any  conclusion." 

Sirs.  Wallace  spoke  very  slowly,  because  it  was  not  an  easy  matter 
with  her  to  express  her  ideas,  and  with  a  certain  gentle  earnestness  that 
went  home  to  the  young  girl's  heart,  at  least  as  much  as  the  logic  of  her 
argument.  Ella's  reply  was  but  a  presaurn  of  the  hand,  but  it  oncom^ed 
her  to  proceed. 

"  Now  are  you  quite  sure,  my  dear,  to  begin  with,  that  you  have 
really  no  relative  to  take  an  interest  in  you  1  It  seems  incredible,  being 
what  you  are,  that  this  should  bo  80." 

»*  Nevertheless,  dear  Mrs.  Wallace,  it  is  so,"  answered  Ella,  calmly. 
"My  father  had  relatives,  but  they  have  ill-treated  him,  and  I  would  rather 
bf^  my  bread  of  the  world  at  large  than  be  indebted  to  them  for  a  crust." 

It  was  on  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Wallace  to  say,  "  Have  you  no  relativea  by 
the  mother's  side  1 "  but  something  restrained  her.  It  had  not  scaped 
her  notice  that  Ella  had  never  spoken  of  her  mothofc. 
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''Well,  tbAt  dews  the  ground  for  tu  at  onoe,"  she  aiurwered  dieer- 
fullj.  ''  My  husband  has  a  great  idea  of  people  sticking  to  their  own 
'  kith  and  Idn ; '  but  if  they  decline  to  stick,  they  are  not  postage-stamps, 
that  you  can  make  them  do  it.  When  one  has  no  relatiTeB— or  as  good 
as  none — it  is  dear  one  must  turn  to  one's  friends." 

**  I  have  no  friend  in  the  world  but  my  old  schoolmistress,"  replied 
Ella,  simply.  **  It  was  to  her  I  was  thinking  of  writing.  I  am  very 
ignorant,  but  I  understand  French,  and  perhaps,  if  I  could  get  some 
lessons,  I  could  learn  to  draw  suffidently  well  to  teach  quite  little 

girls." 

Mrs.  Wallace  shook  her  head. 

**  I  was  afraid  I  was  overrating  my  powers,"  sighed  Ella,  "  but  in 
time,  perhaps " 

**  I  didn't  mean  that,"  interposed  her  companion,  quickly.  '*  Why,  you 
draw  beautifully  already,  I  am  sure ;  and  as  to  French,  tiiough  I  know 
nothing  about  it^  I  heard  Mr.  Felspar  (who  has  lived  in  foreign  parts) 
say  you  talk  like  a  native.  But,  bless  you,  my  pretty  dear,  you  would 
never  do  for  a  schoolmistress." 

«  Why  not  1" 

**  Well,  for  one  thing — ^though  there  are  hosts  of  other  objections — 
the  English  master,  and  the  French  master,  and  the  music  master,  and 
all  the  masters,  would  all  be  falling  in  love  with  you ;  and  that,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  the  schoolmistress  wouldn't  like.  Seriously,  such  a  line  of 
life  would  be  very  unsuited  to  you,  my  dear,  and  I  am  sure  very  dis- 
tasteful." 

Ella  shook  her  head  with  a  sad  smile,  as  though  she  would  have  said, 
**  Beggars  cannot  be  choosers." 

"  When  you  said  you  had  no  friends,  Ella,"  continued  Mrs.  Wallace 
after  a  little  pause,  "  I  hope  you  intend  to  make  the  reservation, '  except 
those  I  have  made  under  this  roof.'  ** 

"  Where  I  have  been  three  or  four  weeks  at  most,"  interrupted  Ella 
gently. 

**  Time  has  nothing  to  do  with  making  friends,  though  it  has  every, 
thing  to  do  with  trying  them,  my  dear.  I  shall  not  pay  myself  the  bad 
compliment  of  supposing  you  include  me  among  your  mere  acquaintances. 
Being  a  young  lady  of  good  manners,  you  meant  of  com'se  to  except  the 
present  company." 

« I  am  sure,  dear  Mrs.  Wallace,"  said  Ella,  hesitatingly,  **  that  you 
are  everything  that  is  good  and  kind ;  but " 

"  Now  don't  spoil  such  a  pretty  speech  with  *  buts,' "  interposed  her 
companion.  '*  I  hope,  indeed,  I  intend  to  be  of  service  to  you ;  but  I 
confess  that  selfishness  enters  largely  into  the  proposition  I  am  about  to 
make,  and  which  (though,  since  you  know  him,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  put  that  in)  will,  I  know,  have  my  husband's  approbation.  We  have 
lately,  as  you  know^  experienced  a  sad  loss;  the  death  of  our  niece  has 
jnsdffoarroturn  borne  pamM  to  ho^^iiwk   She  was  of  thd  BUne  age  as 
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yourself,  or  nearly  so,  and  of  such  a  Biimlar  nature  that  John  has  often  said 
to  me,  *  Does  not  Miss  JosceUne  remind  you  of  our  darling  i '  Will  you 
obligo  ua,  my  dear^  by  returning  with  ua  to  Devonshire,  and  taking  her 
dear  place  there,  and  in  both  our  hcarte  I  Stop  a  bit.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  objections ;  it  is  not,  I  know,  the  sort  of  life  to  which  you  have 
been  accuatomod ;  nor  are  we  the  sort  of  people.  If  any  relatives  of  your 
own  were  half  aa  willing  and  eager  to  receive  you  as  we  are,  we  should 
feel  that  they  had  an  indisputable  claim  to  you  ;  but,  being  fi-ee  to  chooee  a 
home  for  yourself,  why  not  choose  ours  ?  At  all  events,  let  ua  persuade 
you  to  try  it.  Just  at  present  society  would  not  be  to  your  taate.  The 
very  simplicity  of  our  mode  of  life  would,  I  think,  be  agreeable  to  you." 
Then,  seeing  a  strange  look  in  her  companion's  face,  she  added,  "  You 
are  not  offended,  my  dear  1 " 

**  Hush  I  hush  !  "  exclaimed  EUa,  throwing  her  arms  about  the  kind 
old  lady.  "  ^Vhen  you  talk  Eke  that  I  begin  to  doubt  more  than  ever 
whether  what  you  have  said  can  be  real ;  whether  such  good  and  kind 
people  as  you  and  your  husljund  can  actually  exist.  If  I  don't  answer 
Bjs  I  should — if  I  don^fc  thank  you  as  I  ought — it  is  because  your  goodnesa 
and  generosity  overwhelm  me/' 

"  Now,  that  is  a  mistake,  my  dear,"  observed  Mrs*  Wallace  gravely ; 
"our  motives,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  selfish.  We  want  you— I 
heard  Professor  Arraytago  use  the  very  term  the  other  day,  so  I'm  sure 
it's  right — to  supply  a  void.  It's  quite  possible  you  mayn't  like  it :  you 
may  find  Four- Acre  Farm  intolerably  dull ;  but  *  all  we  ask,*  as  the  ad- 
vertisers  of  cheap  goods  say,  is,  *  Give  ua  a  trial;'  Kow  I  look  on  that 
much,  at  least,  as  settled." 

If  there  had  been  time,  or  opportunity,  to  have  summed  up  all  the 
oughts  in  her  heart,  Ella  might  no  doubt  have  found  objections  to  Mrs. 
allace's  generouB  proposition.  For  one  thing,  it  seemed  terrible  to  her, 
just  at  present^  to  remove  herself  so  far  from  the  dear  remains  of  him  she 
had  lost.  It  aeemed  a  aoi-t  of  desertion  of  him  to  leave  him  lying  in  his 
lonely  grave,  and  to  depart  so  far  away.  Again,  though  this  had  far  lesa 
▼eight  with  her,  she  felt  that  at  the  Devonshire  farmhouse  she  would  of 
ty  be  cut  off  from  all  sources  of  instruction  in  that  art  by  the  pursuit 
of  which  she  had  fondly  hoped  to  gain  her  bread.  But  these  things,  even 
if  they  had  occurred  to  her  at  the  moment — which  they  did  notr^would 
have  been  swept  away  in  the  strong  tide  of  gratitude  that  filled  her  bosom. 
But  an  hour  ago  the  whole  world  seemed  to  have  been  closed  against  her— 
she  had  pictured  herself  wandering  round  its  iron  walls  without  hope  of  a 
loophole;  and  now,  not  only  had  a  door  been  opened  to  her,  but  from 
it  there  had  looked  forth  a  face  of  unmistakable  love  and  welcome. 
She  did  not  contemplate  being  a  lifelong  burden  upon  her  new-found 
friends— her  independent  spirit  would  have  revolted  against  that ;  but 
she  appreciated  and  was  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
to  her  of  **  looking  about  her,"  of  turning  over  in  her  mind  at  her  leisure 
some  course  of  conduct  for  the  future.    like  BOiue  drowning  wretch  un- 
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expeotedly  cast  npon  gome  hospitable  shore,  instead  of  being  left  to  strogi- 
gle  with  the  waves  and  be  dashed  against  the  rooks,  she  had  only  to  be 
thankful. 


CHAPTEEXXX. 
A  Oharitablb  Oommittbb. 

Of  all  the  pleasnres  of  the  exercise  of  charity,  the  veiy  greatest  (to  some 
minds),  though  it  is  not  generally  mentioned  among  the  attributes  of  that 
diyine  gift,  is  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  the  fact  of  the  recipient  of 
our  bounty  having  once  occupied  a  social  position  equal  or  superior 
to  our  own.  This  is  the  910  plits  tUtra  of  the  delights  of  patronage,  and 
makes  the  actions  of  the  just  smell  sweet  (in  their  own  nostrils)  in- 
deed. The  sensation  of  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  an  enemy  may  be  pleasant 
and  comfortable,  but  the  experience  of  which  I  speak  confers  a  happiness 
infinitely  beyond  it,  a  self-complacency  of  the  soul. 

On  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  the  interment  of  Mr.  Josceline,  and 
when  all  that  Mrs.  Ajnnytage  had  adv8Lnced  against  that  gentleman  had 
been  fully  corroborated  (in  the  view  of  her  late  audience,  at  least)  by  Ella's 
confession  of  poverty  made  to  Mrs.  Trant,  a  meeting  of  the  guests  in 
the  UUramarine  was  held  in  the  ladies'  drawing-room  to  take  that  young 
person's  sad  case  into  consideration,  and  to  concert  measures  for  her  im- 
mediate relief. 

The  company  were  convened  by  circular,  issued  by  Mrs.  Armytage, 
which  as  a  literary  composition  had  afforded  her  as  much  satis- 
faction as  was  compatible  with  the  melancholy  circumstances  of  its 
origin — ^and  even  more.  She  had  shown  it  to  the  Professor  himself,  and 
inquired  whether  it  needed  any  addition.  He  had  replied  '*  Most  certainly 
not/'  in  a  tone  of  the  most  genuine  conviction.  Tbis  benevolent  lady's 
appeal  had  been  responded  to ;  and  the  company  at  the  UUramarine  had 
"  rallied  round  her "  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  circular)  with  a 
unanimity  even  beyond  her  expectations. 

Kot  only  did  all  the  lady-guests  put  in  an  appearance  (except  Mrs. 
Wallace,  of  whom,  as  Mrs.  Armytage  observed,  "  much  delicacy  of  social 
feeling  could  hardly  be  expected/'  and  who  remained  abovestairs  with 
Ella),  but  all  the  gentlemen.  This  latter  circumstance,  however,  in  no 
way  abashed  the  Professor's  wife  :  the  fact  of  the  assemblage  being  held 
in  the  ladies'  drawing-room  made  it,  as  she  observed,  a  woman's  question, 
and  she  would,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for  taking  the  chair.  Mr. 
Aird,  with  little  Davey  by  his  side,  looking  more  fragile  and  delicate 
than  ever,  no  less  from  his  recent  illness  than  from  his  present  sorrow 
on  Ella's  account,  was  the  only  one  who  even  ventured  to  point  out  the 
desirability  of  her  being  voted  into  it.  "  On  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
sir,"  she  had  observed  reprovingly,  "  cold  formalities  may,  I  think,  be  dis- 
pensed with." 

"  Very  good,  Madam,  I  hope  they  will  be,"  was  his  quiet  reply.  She 
did  not  understand  the  cynioina  of  his  remark,  bat  abe  felt  him  to  be  an 
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incoRgmotis  elemtot  in  her  geheme  of  benevolence ;  jusfc  as  a  fjpirit-rapper 
objects  to  the  individua!  who  is  "not  en  rapport  with  supematuml 
manifestations,"^ — the  doubter. 

When  Mrs.  Armytage  rose  fix>m  her  &eat  with  a  manugcript  in  her 
hand  (for  she  was  not  going  to  spoil  the  effect  of  her  carefully  composed 
speech  by  its  vivd  voce  delivery,  in  which  aomething  might  have  been 
forgotten),  and  all  the  company  had  arranged  themst-lves  with  serious 
£b£88  befoi-e  her  in  a  semicircle,  the  scene  was  really  an  imposing  one. 

As  Mr.  Percival-Lott  whispered  to  his  wife,  **  It's  like  hearing  the 
reading  of  a  will  by  a  blessed  female  attorney  I  '* 

Every  one  assumed  an  attitude  of  rapt  attention,  including  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  however  was  secretly  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  a  fine 
specimen  (captured  that  very  momiug)  of  the  stag  beetle,  which  he  held 
in  the  hollow  of  hia  hand,  and  regarded  with  a  tender  solemnity,  very 
appropriate  for  the  occ-asion  •  he  bad  already  beartl  his  wife's  "appeal  to 
the  charitable  "  three  times,  so  that  any  diversion  of  his  mind  could 
hardly  be  called  inexcusable.  The  appeal,  however  admirable  as  a  lite- 
rary composition,  was  a  little  long,  so  we  will  **  take  it  as  read,"  after 
the  excellent  example  of  wise  princes  when  addressee  are  presented 
to  them.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  set  forth,  with  considerable 
unction,  how  Miss  Eila  Joseeline  had  been  nin-sed  in  the  lap  of  hLsury 
— a  luxury,  alas  t  that  had  been  anything  but  warranted  by  her  circum- 
fitances — and  was  now  dependent  upon  charity  for  her  daily  bi^ead ;  and 
that  it  ended  with  an  application  for  subscriptions.  *'  For  my  own  jmrt," 
»iid  Mi-s.  Armytage,  in  conclusion,  **  speaking  for  myself  and  the  Pro- 
fessor, we  feel  that  money  in  such  a  case  is  but  of  small  service  in  com- 
parison with  a  permanent  provision  for  the  future,  which  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  to  the  young  larly  under  my  own  roof.** 

Here  there  were  almost  miiversal  signs  of  approbation*  It  was  felt 
to  be  an  immense  relief  by  everybody,  that  the  respousihility  of  pro- 
viding something — permanent  or  othei^wise — for  Mis^  Josceline  was 
removed  from  their  own  shoulders ;  and  in  their  satisfiiction  they  almost 
forgave  Mrs-  Armytage  for  having  called  them  together,  as  it  seemed,  to 
bear  witness  to  her  own  ostentatious  l>enevolence.  For  once  the  feeling 
of  the  company  was  mth  her  (since  the  interruption  might  have  induced 
a  change  in  her  good  intentions)  when  Mr,  Aird,  in  his  dryest  manner, 
begged  to  inquii'e  of  Mrs.  Armytage  whether  the  detaila  of  her  scheme 
of  providence  were  a  dead  secret,  or  whether  she  would  mind  revealing 
the  nature  of  that  permanent  provision  for  Miss  Ella  JosceUne  which 
ijhe  had  in  her  mind.  The  iuf^nuy  from  such  a  mouth  was  an  embarraafi- 
ing  one;  though  Mrs.  Armytage  had  really  spoken  what,  for  a  person  of  her 
type  of  character,  might  have  been  termed  the  truth.  The  term  "  per- 
manent provision  "  was  a  euphemism  for  the  offer  of  the  poat  of  com- 
panion to  herself.  Her  imagination  was  flattered  by  the  idea  of  having 
a  granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Boroughby  in  a  state  of  dependency;  and 
she  had  persuaded  herself  that  something  of  the  Bort  was  demand^  by  her 
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pofdtion  in  society,  and  by  what  ahe  was  accustomed  to  call  her  "  needs.** 
She  had  even  rehearsed  the  little  speech  in  which  she  proposed  to  break 
this  dazzling  prospect  to  Ella  herself. 

**  I  shall  repose  the  greatest  confidence  in  you,  my  dear  girl,  which 
one  human  being  can  entrust  to  another"  was  one  of  its  sentences, 
which,  when  it  came  "  to  be  &ied,"  meant  that  she  should  delegate  to  her 
the  duties  of  combing  fido  and  cutting  her  canary's  daws.  But  of 
course  she  could  not  explain  this  to  Mr.  Aird. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  must  daim  to  keep  my  own  counsel  in 
matters  relative  to  my  own  affairs." 

**  Very  good,"  replied  Mr.  Aird.  "  Only  if  you  are  going  to  provide 
for  the  young  lady  in  so  munificent  a  fashion,  why  send  for  us  1" 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approbation.  Every  one  felt  that  since  Mrs. 
Armytage  was  playing  the  part  of  Lady  Bountiful,  it  was  better  that  she 
should  go  through  with  it.  To  ask  for  subscriptions  from  other  people 
was  to  spoil  a  ship  for  a  pound  of  tar. 

*^  I  thought  I  had  explained,"  said  Mrs.  Armytage  with  frigidity, 
**  that  the  young  lady  in  question  is  ahnost  destitute.  My  proposal  is 
that  we  should  all  help  to  start  her  in  life.  The  rest — supposing  she 
accepts  my  offer,  which  I  conclude  may  be  taken  for  granted — ^may  be 
left  to  me.  But  since  I  have  taken  that  responsibility  on  my  shoulders, 
it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  I  should  give  anything  more  than  a  very 
moderate  sum  towards  her  immediate  expenses.  The  Professor  and  I 
have  agreed  that,  imder  the  circumstances,  a  five-pound  note—" 

**  Ten,"  interrupted  the  Professor,  looking  up  for  one  instant  from  his 
entomological  studies. 

"  I  think  we  said  five,  my  dear." 

"/said  ten,"  repeated  the  Professor,  "and  I  shall  give  ten." 

Mrs.  Armytage  fiashed  a  glance  at  her  husband,  calculated  to  shrivel 
him.  But  he  was  stroking  a  wing  of  his  beetle,  and  consequently 
unconscious  of  it. 

"  Very  good,"  she  said — they  were  words  full  of  significance — "  very 
good ;  ten  poimds." 

"And  very  handsome  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Jennynge.  Her 
anger  against  the  dead  man,  who,  from  recent  revelations,  stood  con- 
victed in  her  mind  of  the  design — ^which  indeed  he  had  entertained— of 
obtaining  a  large  slice  of  her  property,  burnt  fiercely  within  her,  and 
extended  to  his  innocent  daughter.  Moreover,  she  was  by  nature  despe- 
rately averse  to  part  with  that  the  possession  of  which  she  was  secretly 
aware  alone  made  her  palatable  to  her  fellow-creatures,  her  money. 

**  It  is  true,  Mrs.  Armytage,"  she  continued,  '*  that  your  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Mr.  Josceline,  as  you  used  often  to  tell  us,  was  much  closer 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  us,  and  his  daughter  has  therefore  a  peculiar 
daim  upon  you.  Neverthdess,  I  repeat  that  your  proposed  subscription 
does  great  credit  to  your  liberality.  It  had  passed  through  my  own 
mind  to  QflTer  the  young  lac^  som9  svch  podtiaa  ab  it  seems  you  yoursdf 
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have  already  decided  upon.  I  thought  she  might  have  made  herself  useful 
a  companion  to  my  own  Anaatasia ;  but  it  ia  perhaps  best  aa  it  is. 
1o  one  who  undertakes  any  such  employment,  a  superfluity  of  means 
obviously  incongruous ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sum  proposed  is 
amply  sufficient.  I  hope,  however,  I  am  not  one  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
sacred  calls  of  charity.  You  may  put  my  mune  down,  ma'am,  for  five 
guineas." 

While  Mrs,  Armytage  was  entering  this  munificent  donation  on  a 
eet  of  paper  she  had  provided  for  that  purpoaej  calculated  by  its  dimen- 
sions for  the  entry  of  a  million  of  money,  Mr*  Percival-Lott  whispered  to 
hia  wife,  "  I  am  really  afraid  that  poor  girl  will  bo  very  miserable  with 
Mrs.  Armytage ;  if  you  would  like  to  have  such  a  penw>n  about  you,  n^ 
dear — when  I  am  obliged  to  be  away  from  you^ — I  shouldn't  mind  her 

17." 

The  suspected  bride  gave  him  a  look  that  froze  all  further  utterance  : 

am  afraid  that  she  deemed  that  phrase,  "when  I  am  obliged  to  be 

way  from  you,"  a  perfect  masterpiece  of  audacious  duplicity.     She  did 

t  deign  to  answer  him,  but  observed  quietly  to  Mrs.  Armytage,  '*  And 

J  also  wi]l  give  five  guineas." 

"That  is  20^.  10a./' remarked  that  lady,  looking  round  her  like  an 

uctioneer  in  expectation  of  a  bid.    Her  indignation  against  her  husband 

passed  away  ;  she  was  not  sorry,  upon  the  whole,  that  her  offer  had 

more  generous  than  that  of  the  other  two  ladies.     It  struck  her, 

owever,  that  she  was  at  present  responsible  for  the  extra  subscriptions, 

d  that  Mrs,  Jennynge,  in  particular,  might  be  more  ready  with  her  pro- 

ise  than  her  performance*     "  I  think  the  money  had  better  be  paid  at 

once,"  she  said,  "  in  order  to  save  confusion." 

The  Professor  and  Mr.  Percival-Lott  produced  their  respective  sub- 
scriptions with  much  alacrity,  but  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Jennynge 
fumbled  with  the  contents  of  her  purse  caused  Mrs.  Armytage  to  con- 
gratulate herself  upon  her  caution ;  every  pound  Heemed  to  cost  her  a 
drop  of  blood,  and  the  jmrting  with  her  very  shiHings  to  be  analogous  to 
having  five  of  her  hairs  pulled  separately  out  by  the  roots. 

**  And  now,  Mr,  Wallace,  what  are  ^mt  going  to  give  us  ? "  in  quired 
Mra.  Armytage  cheerfully,  and  with  a  look  round  at  her  audience  as 
though  something  humorously  vulgar  was  going  to  happen,  such  as  the 
production  of  a  half-crown  in  coppers, 

**  Well,  madam,  I  hardly  know,"  hesitated  the  farmer.     What  he 
meant  was  that  the  whole  affiiir  had  fulled  to  recommend  itself  to  liim, 
and  that  he  should  like  to  have  counsel's  opinion  before  committing  him- 
If  to  it. 
"  Hardly  know  ! "  echoed  Mra.  Armytage  sharjily.   "  You  must  surely 
iow  whether  you  mean  to  give  five  pounds  or  five  shillings." 
**  It  is  not  that,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr.  Wallace,  sci-atching  his  head 
confusedly,     "  The  fact  is,  I  must  ask  my  wife." 

"  A  very  wise  thing  to  do,"  said  Mi-s,  Armytage,  with  marked  ap- 
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proval.  '*  We  will  put  your  sabficription  last — ^lant  but  not  least,  I  hopd 
we  shall  be  able  to  say,  when  Mrs.  Wallace  has  fixed  the  figure.  Now, 
Mr.  Aird,  what  shall  I  put  your  name  down  for  1  I  am  sore  you  will 
not  be  backward  where  everybody  else  has  behaved  with — ^well,  I  may 
say  with  such  surprising  liberality." 

"  Quite  the  right  term,  I'm  sure,  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Aird  with  a  dry 
cough.  "  Well,  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind,  but  I'll  give  some- 
thing ;  let  me  know  before  you  send  in  the  list,  only  mind  there  must  be 
no  name  mentioned." 

**  Bat  why  should  not  Miss  Josoeline  know,"  inquired  Mrs.  Armytage, 
conscious  of  her  superior  donation,  **  to  which  of  her  kind  friends  she  is 
relatively  indebted  for  assistance  1 " 

"  Because  it  would  be  painful  to  her,  madam,  and  increase  her  sense 
of  personal  obligation." 

"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Jennynge,  very  willing  that  her  Sive  guineas 
should  make  the  same  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  recipient  as  Mrs. 
Armytage's  ten  pounds,  "  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Aird." 

**  So  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Lott.  **  The  making  the  subscriptions  anony- 
mous renders  it  so  much  more  delicate." 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  replied  Mrs.  Army  tage  with  indifference.  On 
reflection,  she  perceived  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  convey  to 
her  future  "  companion "  the  fact  that  her  subscription  had  been  the 
largest.  ''  I  am  sure  I  am  the  last  person  to  wish  to  appear  ostentatious. 
But  you  see  we  are  collecting  the  money,  Mr.  Aird.  Is  it  that  you  have 
no  notes  or  gold  about  you  1 " 

Mr.  Aird  nodded  assent.     **  I'll  write  you  a  cheque,"  he  said. 

**  A  cheque  can  hardly  be  drawn  for  such  a  purpose  for  less  than  five 
pounds,"  observed  Mrs.  Armjrtage  persuasively. 

*'  You  may  calculate  on  that  amount,  madam,"  answered  the  other 
quietly. 

Whereupon,  Mrs.  Armytage  smiled  a  gracious  smile.  Of  the  per- 
formance of  any  promise  of  Mr.  Aird's  she  had  no  doubt,  and  upon  the 
whole  she  felt  that  he  had  behaved  with  unexpected  docility.  "  Putting 
down  Mr.  Aird's  contribution  at  five  pounds,  at  least,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," observed  the  Chair,  with  modest  self-obliteration,  "  we  have  now 
collected  no  less  than  26^.  10^.,  upon  which  I  think  you  may  well  con- 
gratulate yourselves,  as  well  as  the  fortunate  recipient  of  your  bounty. 
I  will  make  it  my  business  to  inform  her  at  once  of  the  result  of  this,  I 
may  say,  most  successful  meeting.  It  is  probable  that  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  melancholy  event  that  is  to  take  place  to-morrow  may  be 
weighing  on  her  mind,  and  it  may  be  a  relief  to  her " 

"  No." 

The  monosyllable  was  uttered  by  Mr.  Aird,  and  in  a  voice  so  con* 
fident  and  authoritative  that  it  had  the  effect  of  a  full  stop  upon  Mrs. 
Armytage's  eloquence.  It  produced,  indeed,  a  total  silence,  during 
which  Mr.  Aird  coolly  entered  into  a  whispered  conversation  with  his 
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neighbour,  Mr.  WaUaco,  -wlio  presently,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  company,  thujs  addressed  it : — 

"  I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  but  I  have  it  from  my  wife, 
who  is  in  close  attendance  on  Miss  Josceline,  that  that  young  lady  is  at 
present  not  in  a  condition  to  diacuss  business  affairs,  or  to  receive  a  visit 
from  any  person.  With  your  permiBsion,  I  will  inform  my  wife  of  wliat 
lifts  occurred,  and  she  will  herself  commnnicate  your  kind  intentions  to 
MiflB  Josceline." 

*•  Intentions  I "  ejaculated  Mrs,  Armytage,  pointing  to  the  little 
heap  of  notes  and  gold«  "  I  should  say  those  were  something  more  than 
intentions." 

"  Very  good,  let  us  say  '  effect^,' "  observed  Mr,  Aird  di7ly* 
"  What  Mr.  Wallace  has  remarked,  however,  seems  to  me  conclusive. 
Any  visit  to  Miss  Josceline  at  present  would  be  obviously  an  intrusion ; 
whereas,  through  an  intimate  friend,  such  as  she  has  now  with  her, 
the  communication  which  we  ai^  considering  can  be  conveyed  to  her 
without  offence." 

Mrs.  Armytage  did  not  reply  in  words,  but  she  sniffetl  audibly.  A 
sniff  from  such  a  woman  is  like  a  shake  of  the  head  from  a  jjhysician, 
full  of  significance.  What  it  mejint  on  this  occtision  was  that  all  this 
delicate  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  an  impectinious  young  person 
was  deplorable  and  out  of  place.  At  the  best,  it  was  but  delaying  the 
evil  day  in  store  for  her.  At  tbe  worst,  it  was  leading  her  still  further 
into  that  foofa  paradise  in  which  her  father^s  bringing-np  had  placed 
her,  and  rendering  her  more  unfit  than  ever  for  the  occupation  that  was 
about  to  be  ao  mercifaUy  put  in  her  way  by  Providence  and  Mrs. 
Armytage. 
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CHAPTER  XXXr. 
DECLI^•ED   WITH    TUANKS. 


1  SUPPOSE  it  is  by  providential  arrangement,  in  order  to  prevent  our 
bang  got  rid  of  by  nnfjiir  means,  that  there  is  so  great  a  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  the  poor  remains  of  our  humanity  after  dejith,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  moat  prolonged  and  distresaing  one.  Day  after  day,  so  long  as 
the  tenantless  clay  is  above  ground,  the  house  is  plunged  in  gloom,  and 
made  to  assimilate  itself  by  its  blinded  windows  to  the  thing  it  holds. 
An  abject  terror,  begotten  by  the  object  tbiit,  when  in  life,  was  dearest 
to  them,  takes  possession  of  the  more  youthful  or  imaginative  members 
of  the  household,  and  becomes  for  them  the  last  and  most  abiding 
memento  of  him.  Surely  it  would  be  better,  when  all  haa  fled  that 
made  him  dear  to  us,  that  he  should  be  removed  at  once  to  some  edifice 
designed  for  that  purpose,  there  to  await  the  day  of  interment.  And 
what  a  day  of  vain  barbaric  display  and  of  cruel  wasteful  coat  that  too 
often  is  1  It  seems  so  hard  to  the  survivors,  however  it  may  impoverish 
them,  to  grudge  their  lost  one  aught  that  may  aeem  to  show  respect  and 
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reverence ;  and  henoe  there  are  nodding  plomes  and  pra&cing  Ekeoi^ 
more  befitting  the  advertiaement  of  a  trayelling  drcas  than  to  be  the 
aooompaniment  of  Ohristian  burial.  Mr.  Scarf  was  not  a  bad  spedmen 
of  his  kind,  and  with  sensible  Br.  Cooper  to  insist  on  moderation  in  his 
professional  display  of  grief,  there  was  less  to  find  fault  with  than  usual; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  expected — '*  it  would  not  be  barely  decent^"  said  the 
undertaker,  "to  perform  the  matter  otherwise  ** — ^that  the  brother  of  an 
earl  should  be  taken  to  his  last  home  without  mutes  and  feathers;  so 
that  poor  Ella,  in  addition  to  the  natural  horrors  of  the  scene,  had  to 
face  that  paraphernalia  by  which  those  who  have  been  **  rich  in  this 
world's  goods  "  are  wont  (as  if  in  symbol  of  the  terrors  awaiting  them)  to 
have  their  death  made  hideous. 

She  left  the  hotel,  leaning  on  good  Mrs.  Wallace's  arm,  and  stepped 
with  her  into  the  single  mourning  coach ;  her  presence,  though  it  was 
only  indicated  by  an  occasional  pressure  of  the  hand,  was  an  inexpres- 
sible comfort  to  her,  and  without  it,  it  seemed  to  the  poor,  orphanedi 
lonely  girl  that  she  could  never  have  survived  the  ordeal.  No  words 
of  the  awful  service  for  the  dead  escaped  her,  yet  somehow,  greatly 
to  her  distress,  it  seemed  to  lack  appropriateness.  There  had  been 
little — to  speak  plainly,  there  had  been  nothing— -in  all  the  dead 
man's  life  to  associate  it  with  that  which  was  to  come ;  no  word  had 
been  dropped  from  his  lips  concerning  it;  his  thoughts  had  been  of 
the  world,  and  of  no  future,  save  her  own,  to  the  very  last.  What 
comfort  she  experienced  arose  from  the  beauty  and  solitude  of  the 
churchyard  itself,  which  impressed  themselves  upon  her,  notwithstanding 
that  her  eyes  were  rivetted  throughout  upon  that  which  she  was  to 
behold  no  more.  She  was  conscious,  however,  of  a  large  concourse  of 
spectators,  who  kept  reverent  silence,  and  of  a  bird  that  held  its  song 
throughout  the  closing  scene  and  mingled  its  last  notes  with  the  falling 
mould.  She  noticed,  too,  that  the  coffin  was  covered  with  fresh  flowers, 
and  on  the  journey  home  inquired  of  her  companion  who  had  sent  them. 
**  Not  that  I  need  ask,"  she  said,  with  trembling  gratitude. 

"  Nay,  darling,  it  was  not  I,"  answered  Mrs.  Wallace ;  "  they  were 
sent  from  Clover  Cottage." 

Mr.  Felspar  and  Mr.  Vernon  were  present,  as  were  all  the  guests  of 
the  hotel,  Mrs.  Wallace  informed  her. 

*'  That  was  kind  indeed,"  said  Ella. 

As  such  matters  seemed  to  interest  her,  and  in  order  to  divert  her 
thoughts,  her  companion  went  on  to  say,  "  And  I  think  you  must  have 
at  least  one  friend  more  than  you  wot  of,  my  dear ;  or  if  not,  she  must 
have  been  a  most  tender-hearted  woman,  for  I  never  saw  one  more 
moved  with  pity  for  another.  It  was  some  lady  from  the  Castle ;  a 
Miss  Burt,  they  tell  me." 

**  I  never  heard  of  her,"  said  Ella,  not  indifferently,  but  in  that 
mechanical  tone  in  which  we  speak  when  our  thoughts  are  fisur  from 
our  words. 
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lure  she  must  have  heard  ofi/oti"  persisted  Mrs.  Wallaoe.  "  It 
was  not,  I  noticed,  upon  your  poor  father'a  grave,  but  upon  yourself,  as 
you  stood  beside  it,  that  her  eyes  were  fixed.  She  had  a  thick  veil  on, 
yet  I  uaw  enough  of  her  face  to  note  it  was  a  kind  one,  independently  of 
the  sympathy  it  showed  for  you." 

Ella  answered  nothing ;  she  had  sunk  back  in  her  seat,  and,  with 
closed  ©yes,  was  I'ecalling  the  beautiful  spot  in  which  her  father  had 
been  lain.  It  was  a  very  home  of  rest  and  peace,  carpeted  with  grosa 
and  flowers,  and  canopied  by  "  immemorial  elms."  Save  when  the  voice 
of  prayer  arose  from  it,  the  silence  was  unbroken,  except  for  the  dreamy 
caw  of  the  rooks,  or  (when  the  wind  was  from  the  south)  for  the  far-off 
murmur  of  the  sea.  It  seemed  to  her  that  if  she  had  sfcill  a  wish  in  life, 
it  was  to  dwell  there.  But  save  for  the  vicarage^  which,  half  hidden  in 
a  network  of  greenery,  nestled  beside  the  church,  there  was  no  other 
dwelUng-place  near  it,  with  one  exception.  The  most  unambitious  cottage 
would  have  been  out  of  proportion  to  her  humble  fortunes,  and  that 
exception  was  comparatively  a  palace.  The  churchyard  was  shut  in  on 
every  aide  save  one,  where  a  vista  had  been  cut  through  the  trees,  dis- 
closing Bai'ton  Castle. 

**I  noticed,"  continued  Mrs,  Wallace,  pursuing  her  well-meant 
efforts  to  rouse  Ella's  attention^and,  as  it  happened,  chiming  in  with 
her  present  thought — •"  that  the  flag  on  the  Castle  was  half-mast  high," 

**  Indeed,"  sighed  Ella  *  **  then  I  fear  I  have  some  fellow-sufferer." 

"  Not  so ;  it  was  lowered,  I  am  assured,  in  respect  for  the  occasion, 
Mr.  Edwards  may  be  a  recluse,  but  such  an  act  shows  at  least  he  has 
some  reverent  feelings," 

Ella  nodded  id  wearisome  assent.  If  the  incident  had  happened  in 
\he  CQ£6  of  another,  it  vpould  undoubtedly  have  interested  her ;  but  the 
sense  of  loss  was  too  new  and  keen  to  admit  of  other  topics  of  thought. 

"  It  seems  so  cruel,  dear  Mrs.  Wailaoe,"  she  whispered,  "to  leave  him.*' 

"  Yes ;  that  is  what  one  always  feels.  For  all  that,  my  darling,  you 
will  be  better  for  getting  away/' 

Poor  Ella  was  not  thinking  of  herself  at  all.  All  her  ideas— as 
happens  to  many  of  us  under  the  same  sad  circumstances^ — were  in  a 
state  of  inversion.  She  was  thiuMog  of  doing  living  service  to  him 
who  had  passed  out  of  all  such  possibilities,  and  forgetting  the  per- 
sonal needs  that  were  about  to  be  so  urgent.  When  they  reached  the 
hotel  and  were  in  their  own  room,  or  rather  in  that  of  Mrs.  Wallaoe, 
Ella  suddenly  inquiiW  of  her,  **  When  are  you  thinking  of  going  to 
Devonshire  1 " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  Ella  hiul  forgotten  it,  the  day  for  their 
departure  had  heen  fixed,  and  at  tho  time  she  had  offered  no  objection. 

**  Well,  my  dear,  we  did  say  to-morrow,  you  know,"  h^itated  her 
kind  companion  j  "  but  I  am  sure  if  you  wish  to  stop  on  longer, William 
will  make  other  arrangements." 

Ella  shook  her  head.     If  she  was  to  go — and  it  waa  cWt  Vt  ^ba  \a 
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"  I  was  afraid  you  would  not  like  it,  my  dear  cliild,  hni  there  was  no 
choice  bat  to  let  you  know  of  it.  And  it  was  better  that  the  thing 
should  oomo  through  me  than  through  any  one  else.  My  husbauiJ,  acting 
under  my  advice,  did  not  put  down  his  nam©  for  anything;  indeed, 
nobody  put  down  their  names,  and — as  it  seema  to  me — for  a  veiy  good 
peaaon^-^of  course  you  will  not  accept  it." 

"  I  fikall  certainly  not  accept  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wallace,"  said  Ella, 
with  cheerful  distinctness ;  "  but,  at  tiio  same  time,  I  am  astounded  as 
well  as  deeply  toucheJ  at  the  very  great  kindness  and  generosity  that 
has  been  displayed  to  me." 

"  Well,  that  is  what  I  call  being  thankful  for  small  mercies,  my 
dear.  Why,  the  whole  thing  comes  to  what  1— a  matter  of  twenty-five 
pounds,  is  it  not  1 " 

**  Twenty-five  pounds  1  My  dear  Mrs.  Wallace,  it  is  a  thousand  and 
twenty-five  pounds.     Listen : 

**  *  At  a  ineeting  of  aaaus  friemis  of  Miss  Ella  Ja»celine,  lidd  in  the 
Indies*  dratmng-room  at  ths  •*  Ultramarine"  Ote  sutn  o/*  1,025^.  10*.  tons 
colUct^d  on  her  behalf,  arid  will  be  paiii  over  to  her  in  anjf  manner  she 
may  jfUase  to  direct.*  ** 

"  Lor»  my  dear,  let  me  look  at  it,  Wilham  said  it  wm  a  beggarly 
subscription  to  which  he  should  be  aahamed  to  put  his  ntune." 
I  **  But  there  are  no  names  at  all,"  observed  Ella. 
"  **  Koj  that  was  settled.  You  were  not  to  know,  William  said,  who 
gave  you  twopence  and  who  gave  you  threepence.  Let  m©  look  at  the 
handwriting:  it's  Dr,  Cooper's,  I'll  take  my  affidavit,  because  it's  so 
like  his  presciiptions.     And  here  is  Dr.  Cooper  coming  up  the  road." 

The  Doctor,  who  had  visited  Ella  semi- professionally  every  day  ainco 
her  father's  death,  hail  in  fact  called  to  see  how  she  found  herself  after 
the  oi*deal  of  tbe  morning. 

After  a  few  words  of  «ynipathetic  greeting  to  his  young  friend  and 
patient,  he  began  at  once  ui>on  the  subject  which  had  just  been  occu- 
pying  the  attention  of  the  two  ladiea. 

**  I  conclude,  iVIrs,  Wallace,  that  you  have  made  that  little  com- 
munication known  to  Miss  Ella  with  which  I  entrusted  you  "? " 

**  Yea,  I  have.  Doctor." 

*•  Very  good.  And  she  acoepta  her  friends'  gift,  no  doubt,  in  the 
same  kindly  spkit  in  which  it  is  ofiered  her — one  from  which  I  do  aasure 
her  all  sense  of  obligation  is  absent,  an d^ now  don't  cry.  Miss  Ella— it 
was  particularly  hoped  by  the  donors  that  you  should  not  be  distressed — 
the  word  used  was  *  upaet,'  I  remember ;  but  the  terms  are  synonymous 
— by  this  expression  of  their  goodwill." 

**  I  can't  help  crj'ing,  Doctor,  and  it  does  m©  good,"  said  Ella. 
"  Sach  tears  give  me  no  pain,  I  assm-e  you;  it  makes  me  almost  happy 
to  think  that  there  is  such  generosity  in  the  world,  e\*en  towards  such 
an  unworthy  olyec-t  as  myself,  I  cannot  accept  thia  munijicent  gift, 
but  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  appreciate  it/' 

2^2 
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«  Oannot  accept  it !  Why  not  1  I  say  ftgain  you  are  puitlng  yontself 
under  no  obligation.  TLe  whole  affair  has  been  explained  to  me  in 
detail ;  and  the  great  point  is,  that  I  am  not  to  tell  you  one  bit  of  it 
You  are  never  to  know  who  gives  the  money,  and  therefoi*©  yoa  can 
never  be  made  imcomfortahlo  by  receiving  it :  you  are  to  take  it 
though  it  dropped  from  tlio  clouds." 

•*  Just  BO,"  assented  Mrs.  Wallace.     "  A  thousand  and  twenty-fir 
pounds  ten  shillings  have  dropped  from  heaven,  and  it  would  be  a  moot 
wicked  thing  if  you  didn't  pick  it  up." 

EUa  shook  her  head;  her  face  had  suddenly  become  very  graTO, 
"  I  could  in  no  case  accept  it,  Dr,  Cooper/'  she  said  steadfastly;  "  but, 
in  replying  to  that  effect,  I  should  like  to  know  the  namea  of  those  to 
whom  I  am,  all  the  same,  so  greatly  indebted.  An  acknowledgment  of 
their  proposed  kindness  in  the  least  they  can  expect.  It  is  dreadful  to 
speak  of  such  matters  in  a  calculating  and  comparative  manner ;  but, 
from  what  Mrs.  Wallace  has  said  to  me,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
great  bulk  of  this  munificence  proceeds  from  ofle  individual." 

"  That  is  quite  true ;  and  why  not  1  It  comes  from  an  anonymous 
donor — one  who  especially  laid  it  upon  me  that  he,  or  ahe  (for  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  even  the  sex),  should  remain  anonymous,  "WTiut 
is  your  objection  to  that  I  No  one  but  myself  knows  who  he,  or  ahe,  is, 
or  ever  will  know.  The  whole  of  the  money  is  in  my  hands,  awaiting 
your  dii'octions." 

"  Then  it  must  be  given  back  again,"  said  Ella  firmly. 

She  felt  as  certain  aa  though  she  had  seen  his  cheque  that  Mr.  Ai 
had  added  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  contributions  of  the  other  sub- 
scribers ;  and  from  his  hand,  least  of  all,  she  was  resolved  never  to 
Bocept  a  ahilling.  It  was  quite  probablo  that  nothing  but  his  own 
generosity  and  pity  for  her  sad  condition  had  suggested  such  a  princely 
gift;  but  her  father's  dying  words,  **  I  wish  you  to  marry  Mr.  Aird," 
still  rang  in  her  ears,  and  made  another  constzTiction  of  that  gentle- 
man's conduct  possible. 

**  Am  I  really  to  understand,  my  dear  young  Imly,"  inquired  the 
Doctor  with  grim  concern,  **  that  you  positively  refuse  what  is,  in  fact, 
11  malnt-enance,  though  not  a  competence,  for  lifel  Are  you  aware  how 
hard  it  is  for  all  of  us,  worst  of  all  for  one  of  your  sex,  and  especially  one 
brought  up  aa  you  have  been,  to  gain  a  livelihood  1  And,  above  all,  have 
I  made  it  quite  plain  to  you  that  the  money  is  offered  in  all  delicacy  and 
consideration,  without  pix>viso  or  drjiwback  of  any  kind,  Kiich  ae  the 
most  een&itiv©  mind  need  shrink  from  1 " 

"  Indeed,  dear  Dr.  Cooper,  I  understand  all  that,"  said  Ella  earnestly. 
"  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  behaved  more  generouBly-*more 
graciously^ — than  the  person  of  whom  I  s|jeak.  But  when  you  tell  him 
that  my  rejection  of  his  munificence  proceeds?  from  a  sense  of  right  and 
duty — not  of  pride — I  am  aure,  if  I  know  his  character,  ho  will  feel 
neither  hurt  nor  offended." 
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02  not  frtil  that,  Mias  Ella,"  replied  the  Doctor  gently  j  "  but 
alaly  deeply  regret  (as  I  do)  the  course  you  have  thought 
proper  to  ti^€u  3tr.  Aird,  for  since  his  attempt  at  i^emainlDg  auony- 
arat  bai  &aM  (through  no  fault  of  mine,  as  you  will  bear  me  witness), 
Ivtker  eot&OiiJjneni  of  his  identity  is  absurd— Mr.  Aird,  I  say,  feela  a 
iVf  davps&d  gcotiine  interest  in  you,  while  your  behaviour  to  his  child 
bn  kid  bim  under  a  deep  sense  of  obligation.  It  was  little  Davey's 
kiBii  (a*  cf  to  <!XCQSo  his  father's  offer  of  pecuniary  afisiftance  to  you) 
«yob  broogbi  me  the  cherjue,  which  the  donor  hoped  would  pass 
miCOI^ulied  in  the  grand  total  of  the  general  benevolence/^ 

•*  T«ll  him — tell  Mr.  Aird  from  me,"  said  Ella,  deeply  moved,  "  that 
I  mtmate  tha  oonaideration  with  which  this  noble  o6er  has  been  made 
M  iMglitf  u  the  offer  itself," 

*  Bat,  my  dear  young  lady,  will  you  not  tell  him  bo  yourself  1  You 
wiD  sorefj  wi^^h  him  and  little  Davey  good*bye.  \Vhen  Mr.  Aii*d  Icamt 
llal  Mn.  WalUtce  had  offered  you  a  home,  his  gratification  at  the  fact 
^m  hiAgltlflned,  ii«  he  himself  told  me,  by  the  thought  that  you  would 
h  wiUi  oonust*'    '  ,  so  that  he  should  not — as  he  expressed  it — lose 

^|btof  joo,    I:  tiink,"  added  the  Doctor,  turning  to  Mrs.  Wallace, 

*  lU  firamiaed  to  pay  you  a  vigit  in  Devonshire." 

**  Gertninlj  he  did,"  responded  the  lady  addressed ;  "  and  I  am 
loskbg  forward  to  ua  four  all  being  together  there,  jufit  as  we  were  in 
th*  Pkior «  Hostel,  only,  please  God,  in  good  health." 

Tkm  neiTB  cent  a  thrill  of  something  like  horror  through  Ella,  The 
Um  of  Mr.  Aird'a  wanting  to  marry  her  was  one  that,  but  for  her 
iitha^g  wvdSy  wtmld  never  have  entered  into  her  dreams.  If  it  had 
Ima  flugetted  to  her  by  any  other  human  being  save  him  alone,  it 
vpitld  Odly  hnve  evoked  her  laughter;  nor  did  she  even  now  believe  in 
Ihfl  profaabtlity  of  it.  But  somehow  it  had  since  become  in  her  eyc^ 
a  pOBib]*  contingency ;  and  at  aU  events,  which  was  almost  as  dis- 
ta  her,  there  was  the  consciousness  of  what  her  father  bad 
ftlwaya  aModated  with  Mr.  Aird,  and  this  made  his  presence 
btolefikhle  to  her.  Hia  present  munificence — though  she  acquitted  him 
if  aftj  oOiv  motive  in  it  save  a  genei'ous  impulse — ^increased  this  feeling 
•(  fiyugiMioee ;  aiia  almost  felt  (like  one  who  has  eutei^ed  into  a  plot 
his  biiwfiiotor)  remorseful  and  ashamed  at  eveiy  token  of  his 


I  cacnot  Beo  Mr.  Aird,"  said  she,  sadly  but  firmly,  '*  I  am  not 
to  ti.  Doctor;  I  am  not,  indeed.  I  will  see  little  Davey,  of  course, 
I  go ;  but  as  to  hi;i  father,  pray  opare  me.     I  have  bad  of  late  too 

Tlia  Dcctor  looked  at  her  with  a  puzzled  air,  which  seemed  to  say, 
Itm  ikU  aiirprMW  roo  In  so  sensible  a  young  woman."     He  replied, 
,  "  JtMt  ■«  you  please,  Miiw  Ella.     You  shall  see  nobody  you 
it  10(0 1  my  modfieal  reto  will  proU^ct  you  from  all  intnision.     Your 
IfVohmy  ItotrovWi  wi|l  diaap]x>Lnt  some  )dnd  fiiendj9«    J  njust  .s^y  for 
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those  two  yotmg  gentlemen  at  Clover  Ck>ttage,  sinoe  they  will  hare  no 
opportunity  of  saying  it  for  themselves,  that  their  sorrow  for  your  sad 
case  is  sincere  indeed.  If  their  going  barefoot  to  Barton  and  back  to- 
day would  have  given  you  the  least  oomfort|  they  would,  I  am  sure  they 
would,  have  done  it  cheerfully." 

**  I  believe  it — ^I— oh,  thank  them  for  me,  Dr.  Cooper,"  cried  Ella, 
breaking  down  for  the  first  time,  and  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.  '<  I  was  wicked  and  ungrateful  indeed  when  I  called  myself 
friendless,  since  you  and  they,  not  to  mention  my  best  of  friends  here,"  and 
she  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  Mrs.  Wallace's  shoulder,  **  have  treated 
me  with  a  kindness  far  beyond  my  deserts." 

"  There  we  all  differ  fixjm  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  confidently.  "  The 
general  impression,  and  at  Clover  Cottage  particularly,  is  that  Fate  hai 
treated  you  very  hardly.  However,  there  are  brighter  days  in  store  for 
you,  and  I  trust  I  shall  live  to  see  them  before  I  sing  my  Nun<i  JHmiUia, 
You  entrust  me,  then,  as  I  understand,  with  all  your  *  good-byes '  1 " 

**  If  you  will  be  so  very  good.  Doctor,  as  to  undertake  them,  yes ;  but 
I  must,  of  course,  acknowledge  in  writing  the  kind  intentions  of  these 
good  people,"  here  she  pointed  to  the  subscription  Ust,  "  independently, 
thatis,ofMr.  Aird." 

'<  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  sharply.  **  HI  just  tell  them 
that  you  '  decline  with  thanks.'  It  is  not  true  kindness  that  dictates 
their  sort  of  benevolence.  We  were  in  two  minds,  Mr.  Aird  and  I,  that 
is,  whether  we  should  ever  let  you  hear  of  it ;  only  he  thought  it  might 
be  the  means  of  affording  you  material  assistance  without  laying  you 
under  what  you  might  mistake  for  a  personal  obligation.  No,  no ;  you 
shall  not  write  a  line.  They  would  frame  and  glaze  your  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  trumpery  ofifer,  and  boast  of  the  favour  they  had  done  the 
granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Boroughby  as  long  as  they  lived.  It's  like 
publishing  a  book  by  subscription ;  by  which,  for  every  bond  fide  purchaser, 
you  are  saddled  with  fifty  patrons  at  ^^q  shillings  a  head." 

'<  But  they  must  not  think  me  ungracious.  Doctor,"  pleaded  Ella, 
smiling  at  the  other's  vehemence. 

**  If  they  do,  it  will  be  their  own  fault,  my  dear  Miss  Ella.  I'll  be 
as  polite  " — he  was  about  to  say  "  as  yoiu:  dear  father,"  but  stopped 
himself  just  in  time,  and  added  "  as  a  Frenchman,"  instead. 

Here  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  "  Now  if  that's  Mrs.  Army- 
tage,"  muttered  the  Doctor,  <<  sooner  than  let  her  come  in  and  patronise 
this  unhappy  girl  I'll  throw  the  woman  downstairs." 

It  was  not,  however,  Mrs.  Armytage,  but  Mrs.  Trant  with  a  visiting 
card  in  her  hand. 

"  If  you  please.  Miss  Josceline,  this  lady  has  called  and  wishes  to  see 
you  on  very  particular  business." 

"  A  lady  t "  exclaimed  Ella;  "there  must  be  some  mistake.  What 
ladyt" 

« ICfli  Burt  of  Burton  OasUe." 
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In  two  boolcB  a  fresh  light  Ims  recently  been  tlirown  on  the  chamcter  and 
position  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Mr,  Mynora  Bright  has  given  us  a  new 
transcription  of  the  diary,  increasing  it  in  bulk  by  near  a  thiitl,  correct- 
ing many  en-ors,  and  completing  our  knowledge  of  the  man  in  some 
curious  and  important  points.  We  can  only  i*egret  that  he  has  taken 
liberties  with  the  author  and  the  public*  It  is  no  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
editor  of  an  established  classic  to  decide  what  may  or  may  not  be 
**  tedious  to  the  I'eader,"     The  book  is  either  an  historical  document  or 

t,  and  in  condemning  Lord  Braybrooke  Mr,  Bright  condemns  himself. 
'JLs  for  the  time-honoured  phrase,  "  unfit  for  publication,"  without  being 
cynical,  we  may  regard  it  as  the  sign  of  a  precaution  more  or  less  com- 
mercial ;  and  we  may  think,  without  being  sordid,  that  when  we  pur- 
chase six  huge  and  distressingly  expensive  volumes,  we  are  entitled  to  be 
treated  rather  more  like  scholars  and  mther  less  like  children.  But  Mr. 
Bright  may  rest  assm-ed  :  while  we  complain,  we  ai^  stUI  grateful,  Mr. 
Wheatley,  to  divide  our  obligation,  brings  together,  clearly  and  with  no 
lost  words,  a  body  of  illustrative  material  Sometimes  we  might  ask  a 
little  more ;  never,  I  think,  loss.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  part 
of  Mr.  Wheatley 's  volume  might  be  transferred,  by  a  good  editor  of 
Pepys,  to  the  margin  of  the  text,  for  it  is  precisely  what  the  reader 
wants. 

In  the  light  of  these  two  books,  at  least,  we  have  now  to  read  our 
author.  Between  them  they  contain  all  we  can  expect  to  learn  for,  it 
may  be,  many  years,  Now,  if  ever,  we  should  he  able  to  form  some 
notion  of  that  unparalleled  figure  in  the  annals  of  mankind — unparalleled 
for  three  good  reasons  :  first,  because  he  was  a  man  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries in  a  halo  of  almost  historical  pomp,  and  to  his  remote  de- 
Boendants  with  an  indecent  familiarity,  like  a  tap-room  comrade  ;  second, 
because  he  baa  outstripped  all  competitoi-s  in  the  art  or  virtue  of  a  con- 
Bdous  honesty  about  oneself ;  and^  third,  because,  being  in  many  ways  a 
very  ordinary  person,  he  has  yet  placed  himself  before  the  public  eye 
with  Buch  a  fulness  and  such  an  intimacy  of  detail  aa  might  be  envied 
by  a  genius  like  Montaigne.  Not  then  for  his  own  sake  only,  but  aa  a 
character  in  a  unique  position,  endowed  with  a  miique  talent,  and  shed- 
ding a  unicjua  light  upon  the  lives  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  he  is  flm'oly 
worthy  of  prolonged  and  patient  atudy, 
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That  there  should  be  such  a  book  as  Fepys's  Diary  is  incomparably 
strange.     Pepys,  in  a  corrupt  and  idle  period,  played  the  man  in  public 
employments,  toiling  hard  and  keeping  his  honour  bright.    Much  of  the 
littl6  good  that  is  set  down  to  James  the  Second  comes  by  right  to  Pepys; 
and  if  it  were  little  for  a  king,  it  is  much  for  a  subordinate.     To  his 
dear,  capable  head  was  owing  somewhat  of  the  greatness  of  England  on 
the  seas.     In  the  exploits  of  Hawke,  Kodney,  or  Nelson,  this  dead  Mr. 
Pepys  of  the  Navy  Office  had  some  considerable  share.    He  stood  well 
by  his  business  in  the  appalling  plague  of  1666.    He  was  loved  and 
respected  by  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  England.     He  was 
President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  when  he  came  to  die,  people  said  of 
his  conduct  in  that  solemn  hour — thinking  it  needless  to  say  more — that 
it  was  answerable  to  the  greatness  of  his  life.   Thus  he  walked  in  dignity, 
guards  of  soldiers  sometimes  attending  him  in  his  walks,  subalterns 
bowing  before  his  periwig;  and  when  he  uttered  his  thoughts  they  were 
suitable  to  his  state  and  services.    On  February  8, 1668,  we  find  him 
writing  to  Evelyn,  his  mind  bitterly  occupied  with  the  late  Dutch  war, 
and  some  thoughts  of  the  different  stoiy  of  the  repulse  of  the  Great 
Armada  :  **  Sir,  you  will  not  wonder  at  the  backwardness  of  my  thanks 
for  the  present  you  made  me,  so  many  days  since,  of  the  Prospect  of  the 
Medway,  while  the  Hollander  rode  master  in  it,  when  I  have  told  you 
that  the  sight  of  it  hath  led  me  to  such  reflections  on  my  particular 
interest,  by  my  employment,  in  the  reproach  due  to  that  miscarriage,  as 
have  given  me  little  less  disquiet  than  he  is  fancied  to  have  who  found 
his  face  in  Michael  Angelo's  hell.    The  same  should  serve  me  also  in 
excuse  for  my  silence  in  celebrating  your  mastery  shown  in  the  design 
and  draught,  did  not  indignation  rather  than  courtship  urge  me  so  far  to 
commend  them,  as  to  wish  the  furniture  of  our  House  of  Lords  changed 
from  the  story  of  '88  to  that  of  '67  (of  Evelyn's  designing),  till  the  pravify 
of  this  were  reformed  to  the  temper  of  that  age,  wherein  Qod  Almighty 
found  his  blessings  more  operative  than,  I  fear,  he  doth  in  ours  his 
judgments." 

This  is  a  letter  honourable  to  the  writer,  where  the  meaning  rather 
than  the  words  is  eloquent.  Such  was  the  account  he  gave  of  himself 
to  his  contemporaries ;  such  thoughts  he  chose  to  utter,  and  in  such 
language ;  giving  himself  out  for  a  grave  and  patriotic  public  servant. 
We  turn  to  the  same  date  in  the  diary  by  which  he  is  known,  after  two 
centuries,  to  his  descendants.  The  entry  begins  in  the  same  key  with 
the  letter,  blaming  the  "  madness  of  the  House  of  Commons  "  and  "  the 
base  proceedings,  just  the  epitome  of  all  our  public  proceedings  in  this 
age,  of  the  House  of  Lords; "  and  then,  without  the  least  transition,  this 
is  how  our  diarist  proceeds :  "  To  the  Strand,  to  my  bookseller's,  and 
tbere  bonghit  an  idUb  rogueish  Yr&ofih  book,  L'eicMh  dcs  F%9ei,  whiA 
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I  Kav©  l)Oii^lit  in  pluin  Linding,  avoidiDg  the  buying  of  it  l^etter  bound, 
because  I  resolve,  as  soon  &s  I  have  read  it,  to  burn  it,  tLat  it  may  not 
stand  in  the  list  of  booksj  nor  among  them,  to  disgrace  them,  if  it  shoidd 
be  found."  Even  in  our  day,  when  itssponsibiJity  is  so  much  more  clearly 
apprehended,  the  man  who  wrote  the  letter  would  be  notable ;  but  what 
about  the  man,  I  do  not  say  who  bought  a  roguish  book,  but  who  was 
afiiiamed  of  doing  so,  yet  did  it,  and  recorded  both  the  doing  and  the 
shame  in  the  pages  of  his  daily  journal  ? 

We  all,  whether  we  write  oi'  Bpeak,  must  somewhat  drape  ourpelves 
when  we  address  our  fellows ;  at  a  given  moment  we  apprehend  our 
character  and  acta  by  some  particular  aide ;  we  are  merry  with  one,  grave 
with  another,  as  befits  the  nature  and  demands  of  the  relation.  Pepys'a 
letter  to  Evelyn  would  have  little  in  common  with  that  other  one  to 
Mrs.  Knipp  which  he  signed  by  the  pseudonym  of  Dapper  Dichj ;  yet 
each  would  be  suitable  to  the  character  of  Lis  correspondent-  There  is 
no  untruth  in  this,  for  man,  being  a  Protean  animal,  swiftly  shares  and 
ehanges  with  hia  company  and  surrouadiugs  ;  and  these  changes  are  the 
better  part  of  his  education  in  the  world.  To  strike  a  posture  onee  for 
and  to  march  through  life  like  a  drum-major,  ia  to  be  highly  dis* 
>le  to  others  and  a  fool  for  oneself  into  the  bargjvin.  To  Evelyn 
to  Knipp  wo  understand  the  double  facing ;  but  to  whom  was  he 

jing  in  the  diary,  and  what,  in  the  name  of  jiHtonishment,  was  the 

of  the  pase  1     Had  he  suppressed  all  mention  of  the  book,  or  had 

le  bought  it,  gloried  in  the  act,  and  cheerfully  recorded  his  glorification, 

either  case  we  shoidd  have  made  him  out.  But  no,  he  is  full  of  pre- 
tutions  to  conceal  the  "  disgrace "  of  the  purchase,  and  yet  speeds  to 
chronicle  the  whole  affair  m  pen  and  ink.  It  ia  a  sort  of  anomaly  in 
human  action,  which  we  can  exactly  parallel  from  another  part  of  the 
diATj. 

Mrs,  PepvB  had  written  a  paper  of  her  too  just  complaints  against 
her  husband,  and  written  it  in  jdain  and  very  pungent  English.  Pepys, 
in  an  agony  It-at  the  world  should  come  to  see  it,  brutally  seizes  and 
destroys  the  tell-tale  document ;  and  then — you  diElselieve  your  eyes — 
down  goes  the  whole  story  with  unsparing  truth  and  in  the  cruollest 
detail.  It  seems  he  has  no  design  but  to  appear  respectable,  and  here 
he  keeps  a  private  book  to  prove  he  was  not.  You  are  at  first  faintly 
reminded  of  some  of  the  vagaries  of  the  morbid,  religious  diarist  ;  but  at 
H  moment's  thought  the  resemblance  disappears.  The  design  of  Pepys  is 
not  at  all  to  edify  ;  it  is  not  from  rej>entance  that  he  clironicles  his 
jieccadilloes,  for  he  tells  us  when  he  does  repent,  and,  to  be  just  to  hira, 
there  often  follows  some  improvement-  Again,  the  sins  of  the  religious 
diiuist  are  of  a  very  formal  pattern,  and  are  told  with  an  elaborate 
whine*  But  in  Pepys  you  come  upon  good,  substantive  misdemeanours ; 
beams  in  his  eye  of  which  he  alone  remains  unconscious ;  healthy  out- 
breaks of  the  animal  nature,  and  laughable  Rubterfugea  to  himself  that 
always  command  belief  and  often  engitge  the  sympathies. 
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Pepys  was  a  yonng  man  for  Iiis  age,  came  slowly  to  himself  in  the 
world,  sowed  his  wild  oats  late,  took  late  to  industry,  and  preserved  till 
nearly  forty  the  headlong  gusto  of  a  boy.  So,  to  come  rightly  at  the 
spirit  in  which  the  diary  was  written,  we  must  recall  a  class  of  sentiments 
which  with  most  of  us  are  over  and  done  before  the  age  of  twelve.  In 
our  tender  years  we  still  preserve  a  freshness  of  surprise  at  our  prolonged 
existence ;  events  make  an  impression  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  con- 
sequence ;  we  are  unspeakably  touched  by  our  own  past  adventures,  and 
look  forward  to  our  future  personality  with  sentimental  interest.  It  was 
something  of  this,  I  think,  that  clung  to  Pepys.  Although  not  senti- 
mental in  the  abstract,  he  was  sweetly  sentimental  about  himself.  His 
own  past  clung  about  his  heart,  an  evergreen.  He  was  the  slave  of  an 
association.  He  could  not  pass  by  Islington,  where  his  father  used  to 
cany  him  to  cakes  and  ale,  but  he  must  light  at  the  **  King's  Head  "  and 
eat  and  drink  "  for  remembrance  of  the  old  house  sake."  He  counted  it 
good  fortune  to  lie  a  night  at  Epsom  to  renew  his  old  walks,  "  where 
Mrs.  Hely  and  I  did  use  to  walk  and  talk,  with  whom  I  had  the  first 
sentiments  of  love  and  pleasure  in  a  woman's  company,  discourse  and 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  she  being  a  pretty  woman."  He  goes  about 
weighing  up  the  Assurance,  which  lay  near  Woolwich  under  water,  and 
cries  in  a  parenthesis,  "  Poor  ship,  that  I  have  been  twice  merry  in,  in 
Captain  Holland's  time ;''  and  after  revisiting  the  Nasehy,  now  changed 
into  the  Charles,  he  confesses  ''  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  myself  to  see 
the  ship  that  I  began  my  good  fortune  in."  The  stone  that  he  was  cut  for 
he  preserved  in  a  case ;  and  to  the  Turners  he  kept  alive  such  gratitude 
for  their  assistance  that  for  years,  and  after  he  had  begun  to  mount  him- 
self into  higher  zones,  he  continued  to  have  that  family  to  dinner  on  the 
anniversaiy  of  the  operation.  Not  Hazlitt  nor  Bousseau  had  a  more 
romantic  passion  for  their  past,  although  at  times  they  might  express  it 
more  romantically ;  and  if  Pepys  shared  with  them  this  childish  fondness, 
did  not  Bousseau  who  left  behind  him  the  ConfessionSf  or  Hazlitt  who 
wrote  the  Liber  Arrwris,  and  loaded  his  essays  with  loving  personal  detail, 
share  with  Pepys  in  his  unwearied  egotism  1  For  the  two  things  go 
hand  in  hand ;  or,  to  be  more  exact,  it  is  the  first  that  makes  the  second 
either  possible  or  pleasing. 

But,  to  be  quite  in  sympathy  with  Pepys,  we  must  return  once  more 
to  the  experience  of  children.  I  can  remember  to  have  wiitten,  in  the 
fiy-leaf  of  more  than  one  book,  the  date  and  the  place  where  I  then  was 
— ^if,  for  instance,  I  was  ill  in  bed  or  sitting  in  a  certain  garden ;  these 
were  jottings  for  my  future  self;  if  I  should  chance  on  such  a  note  in 
after  years,  I  thought  it  would  cause  me  a  particular  thrill  to  recognise 
myself  across  the  intervening  distance.  Indeed,  I  might  come  upon  them 
now,  and  not  be  moved  one  tittle — ^which  shows  that  I  have  comparar 
tively  failed  in  life,  and  grown  older  than  Samuel  Pepys.  For  in  the 
diaiy  we  can  find  more  than  one  such  note  of  perfect  chil^sh  egotism ;  as 
when  he  explains  that  his  candle  is  ^in^out^ "  which  ms^kes  m^  write  thus 


alobbermgly ;  "  or  as  in  ttis  inci'ediblG  particularity*  '*  To  my  sttidy,  where 
I  only  wrote  thus  much  of  ihhi  dnj^s  passages  to  this  *,  and  ao  out 
agftin  ;  "  or  lastly,  as  here,  with  more  of  circumstance :  "  I  staid  up  till 
the  bellman  came  by  with  hia  bell  under  my  window,  an  I  was  writtTtg 
of  this  very  liiie^  and  cried,  *  Past  one  of  the  clock,  and  a  cold,  frosty, 
windy  morning.' "  Such  passages  are  not  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
appeal  to  Samuel  Pepys  years  hence  \b  unmistakable.  He  desires  that 
dear,  though  tmknown,  gentleman  keenly  to  realise  his  predecessor ;  to 
rsmember  why  a  passage  was  uncleanly  written  ;  to  recall  (let  us  fancy, 
with  a  sigh)  the  tones  of  the  bellman,  the  chill  of  the  early,  windy 
morning,  and  the  veiy  line  his  own  romantic  self  was  scribing  at  tha 
moment.  The  man,  you  will  perceive,  was  making  reminiscences — a 
iort  of  pleasui'o  by  ricochet,  which  comforts  many  in  distress,  and  turns 
■ome  othei-B  into  sentimental  libertines ;  and  the  whole  book,  if  you  will 
but  look  at  it  in  that  way,  is  seen  to  be  a  work  of  ai-t  to  Pepys's  own 
address. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  key  to  that  remarkable  attitude  preserved 
by  him  throughout  his  diary,  to  that  unflinching—I  had  almost  said, 
that  unintelligent^— sincerity  which  makes  it  a  miracle  among  human 
books.  He  was  not  unconscious  of  his  errors— far  from  it ;  he  was  often 
startled  into  shame,  often  reformed,  often  made  and  broke  his  vows  of 
change.  But  whether  be  did  ill  or  well,  ho  was  still  his  own  unequalled 
■elf^  still  that  entrancing  &jo  of  whom  alone  he  cared  to  write;  and 
ltd]]  SUTB  of  his  own  affectionate  indulgence,  when  the  parts  should  bo 
changed,  and  the  writer  come  to  read  what  he  had  written.  Whatever 
he  did,  or  said,  or  thought,  or  stifTered,  it  was  still  a  trait  of  Pepjrs,  a 
ohaxacter  of  his  career ;  and  as,  to  himself,  he  was  more  intoiiesting  than 
Moeea  or  than  Alexander,  all  should  be  faithftdly  set  down.  I  have 
called  his  diary  a  work  of  art.  Now  when  the  artist  has  found  some- 
thing, word  or  deed,  exactly  proper  to  a  favoiu'ite  character  in  play  or 
novel,  he  will  neither  suppress  nor  diminish  it,  though  the  remark  be 
ally  or  the  act  mean.  The  hesitation  of  Hamlet,  the  credulity  of 
Othello,  the  baseness  of  Emma  Eovary,  or  the  in*egukmties  of  Mr, 
Swiveller,  caused  neither  disappointment  nor  disgust  to  their  creator^^. 
And  so  with  Pepys  and  his  adored  protagonist :  adored  not  blindly, 
but  with  trenchant  insight  and  enduring,  human  toleration.  I  have 
g>ne  over  and  over  the  greater  part  of  the  diary ;  and  the  points  where, 
to  the  most  suspicious  scrutiny,  he  has  seemed  not  perfectly  sincere,  are 
so  few,  so  doubtful,  and  so  petty,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  name  them.  lb 
may  be  said  that  we  all  of  us  write  8uch  a  diary  in  airy  characters  upon 
our  brain ;  but  I  fear  thei'e  is  a  distinction  to  be  made ;  1  fear  that  as 
we  render  to  our  consciousness  an  Jiccount  of  our  daily  fortunea  and  be- 
haviour, we  too  often  weave  a  tissue  of  romantic  compliments  and  dull 
excuses ;  and  even  if  !Mr.  Pepya  were  the  ass  and  coward  that  men  call 
him,  we  must  take  rank  as  sillier  and  more  cowardly  than  he*  The 
bald  truth  about  oneself,  what  we  are  aU  too  timid  to  admit  when  we  are 
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not  too  dull  to  see  it,  th^t  was  what  he  saw  dearly  and  aet  down  nn* 
sparingly. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  diary  can  have  been  carried  on  in  the  same 
single  spirit  in  which  it  was  begun.  Fepys  was  not  such  an  ass,  but  he 
must  have  perceived,  as  he  went  on,  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
work  he  was  producing.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  he  knew  what 
other  books  were  like.  It  must,  at  least,  have  crossed  his  mind  that 
some  one  might  ultimately  decipher  the  manuscript,  and  he  himself, 
with  all  his  pains  and  pleasures,  be  resuscitated  in  some  later  day ;  and 
the  thought,  although  discouraged,  must  have  warmed  his  heart.  He 
was  not  such  an  ass,  besides,  but  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  the 
deadly  explosives,  the  gun-cotton  and  the  giant  powder,  he  was  hoarding 
in  his  drawer.  Let  some  contemporary  light  upon  the  journal,  and 
Pepys  was  plunged  for  ever  in  social  and  political  disgrace.  We  can 
trace  the  growth  of  his  terrors  by  two  facts.  In  1660,  while  the  diary 
was  still  in  its  youth,  he  tells  about  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy  j  but  in  1669,  when  it  was  already  near  an  end,  he 
could  have  bitten  his  tongue  out,  as  the  saying  is,  because  he  had  let 
slip  his  secret  to  one  so  grave  and  friendly  as  Sir  William  Ck>venti7. 
And  from  two  other  facts  I  think  we  may  infer  that  he  had  entertained 
even  if  he  had  not  acquiesced  in  the  thought  of  a  far-distant  publicity. 
The  first  is  of  capital  importance  :  the  diary  was  not  destroyed.  The 
second — that  he  took  unusual  precautions  to  confound  the  cipher  in 
**  rogueish  "  passages — proves,  beyond  question,  that  he  was  thinking  of 
some  other  reader  besides  himself.  Perhaps  while  his  friends  were  ad- 
miring the  '^  greatness  of  his  behaviour "  at  the  approach  of  death,  he 
may  have  had  a  twinkling  hope  of  immortality.  Metis  cujusqtie  is  est 
quisquBf  said  his  chosen  motto ;  and,  as  he  had  stamped  his  mind  with 
every  crook  and  foible  in  the  pages  of  the  diary,  he  might  feel  that  what 
he  left  behind  him  was  indeed  himself.  There  is  perhaps  no  other 
instance  so  remarkable  of  the  desire  of  man  for  publicity  and  an  enduring 
name.  The  greatness  of  his  life  was  open,  yet  he  longed  to  com- 
municate its  smallness  also;  and,  while  contemporaries  bowed  before 
him,  he  must  buttonhole  posterity  with  the  news  that  his  periwig 
was  once  alive  with  nits.  But  this  thought,  although  I  cannot  doubt 
he  had  it,  was  neither  his  first  nor  his  deepest;  it  did  not  colour  one 
word  that  he  wrote ;  and  the  diary,  for  as  long  as  he  kept  it,  remained 
what  it  was  when  he  began,  a  private  pleasure  for  himself.  It  was  his 
bosom  secret ;  it  added  a  zest  to  all  his  pleasures ;  he  lived  in  and  for  it, 
and  might  well  write  these  solemn  words,  when  he  closed  that  confidant 
for  ever :  **  And  so  I  betake  myself  to  that  course  which  is  almost  as 
much  as  to  see  myself  go  into  the  grave ;  for  which,  and  all  the  discom- 
forts that  will  accompany  my  bemg  blind,  the  good  God  prepare  me." 
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Plap5f9  tpdbt  part  of  a  certain  winter  Bunclaj,  when  lie  had  taken 
pbjviOi  oninitosins  '^a  joong  in  praise  of  a  liberal  genius  (such  as  I  taka 
■jr  own  to  ha)  to  ull  studies  and  pleasures."  The  song  was  unsucceeaful^ 
Iml  tlia  diary  is,  in  a  sense,  the  very  song  that  he  waa  Feeking ;  and  his 
it  bj  Hales,  so  admirably  reproduced  in  Mynors  Bright's  edition, 
a  Mofirmaibn  of  Uie  diary.  Hales,  it  would  appear,  had  known  his 
and  thoiigh  he  put  his  sitter  to  a  deal  of  trouble,  almost 
kifl  neck  "  to  have  the  portrait  full  of  shadows,"  and  dmping 
lua  in  an  Indian  gown  hired  expressly  for  the  pur|>OBe,  he  was  pre- 
oaeiipitd  about  no  merely  picturesque  eflects,  but  to  portray  the  essencs 
of  tkm  BttUL  Whether  we  read  the  picture  by  the  diary  or  the  diary  by 
tha  piolorci^  we  shall  at  least  agree  that  Hales  was  among  the  number  of 
Uioae  vlio  can  **B\irptiaib  the  manners  in  tlie  face."  Here  we  have 
ft  Boath  pouting,  moist  with  desires  j  eyes  greedy,  protuberant,  and 
fH  apt  for  weeping  too ;  a  nose  great  alike  in  character  and  dimensions ; 
md  altogether  a  most  fleshly,  melting  countenance.  The  faoe  is  attraC' 
ttms  by  ita  promise  of  reciprocity,  I  hare  used  the  word  greedy t  but  the 
iMikr  most  not  suppose  that  ho  can  change  it  for  that  closely  kindred 
••t  of  Aun^ry,  for  there  is  here  no  aspiration,  no  waiting  for  better 
tki^^  bat  an  animal  joy  in  all  that  comes.  It  could  never  be  the  faoo 
(fan  artist;  it  is  the  faoe  of  a  viveur — kindly,  pleased  and  pleasing,  pro- 
teftad  horn  esoeaa  and  upheld  in  contentment  by  the  shifting  versatility 
ofkiidaatm.  For  a  single  desire  is  more  rightly  to  be  called  a  lust; 
bat  tlwra  la  health  in  a  variety,  where  one  may  balance  and  control 


Tbrt  whole  world,  town  or  cmtntry,  was  to  Pepys  a  garden  of  Armida. 
he  went,  liis  steps  were  winged  with  the  most  eager  expecta- 
;  wbatever  ho  flid,  it  waa  done  with  the  most  lively  pleasure.  An 
cnriotftty  in  all  the  shows  of  the  world  and  all  the  aecrets  of 
filled  him  brimful  of  the  longing  to  travel,  and  supiwjrted 
ia  tli«  toihi  of  study.  Rome  wa^  the  dream  of  his  life ;  he  was 
baiypier  than  when  ho  read  or  talked  of  the  Eternal  City.  When 
bi»  waa  In  HolLuod,  he  was  "  with  diild "  to  see  any  strange  thing. 
JieKing  iODMi  friends  and  singing  with  them  in  a  palaee  near  the  Hague, 
bf  pel  laiU  him  to  cxprcsss  hiic  passion  of  delight,  '*  the  more  ^o  because 
ia  a  b«^T«ti  of  pleiumra  and  in  a  strange  country,"  He  must  go  to  see 
all  famoaa  «zoeationii.  He  must  neodft  vifsit  the  body  of  a  murdered 
**  with  a  broad  wound,"  he  says,  **  that  makes  my  hand 
to  write  of  it.*'  He  learned  to  danoe,  and  waa  '^  like  to  mako 
Ho  leskmod  to  sing,  and  walked  about  Gray's  Inn  Fields 


•  Idimtiili]^  to  nyaelf  (which  is  now  my  constant  practice)  the  trillo/' 
He  loaniBl  ta  pky  the  lute,  the  flute,  the  flageolet^  and  the  theorbo, 
ttd  ll  WM  nol^  th«  fault  of  his  intention  if  he  did  not  learn  the  hai*psi' 
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chord  or  the  spinet  He  learned  to  oompoee  fiongSy  and  burned  to  give 
forth  "  a  scheme  and  theory  of  music  not  yet  ever  made  in  the  world." 
When  he  heard  ''  a  fellow  whistle  like  a  bird  exceeding  well/'  he  pro- 
mised to  return  another  day  and  give  an  angel  for  a  lesson  in  the  art. 
Once,  he  writes,  **  I  took  the  Bezan  back  with  me,  and  with  a  brave 
gale  and  tide  reached  up  that  night  to  the  Hope,  taking  great  pleasure 
in  learning  the  seamen's  manner  of  singing  when  they  sound  the  depths." 
If  he  found  himself  rusty  in  his  Latin  grammar,  he  must  fall  to  it  like  a 
schoolboy.  He  was  a  member  of  Harrington's  Club  till  its  dissolution, 
and  of  the  Koyal  Society  before  it  had  received  the  name.  Boyle's 
Hydroatatica  waa  *'of  infinite  delight"  to  him,  walking  in  Barnes  Elms. 
We  find  him  comparing  Bible  concordances,  a  captious  judge  of  sennons^ 
deep  in  Descartes  and  Aristotle.  We  find  him,  in  a  single  year,  studying 
timber  and  the  measurement  of  timber;  tar  and  oil,  hemp,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  preparing  cordage;  mathematics  and  accounting;  the  hull  and 
the  rigging  of  ships  from  a  model ;  and  **  looking  and  improving  himself 
of  the  (navaP,  stores  with  " — hark  to  the  fellow  I — "  great  delight."  His 
familiar  spirit  of  delight  was  not  the  same  with  Shelley's ;  but  how  true 
it  was  to  him  through  life  I  He  is  only  copying  something,  and  behold, 
he  "  takes  great  pleasure  to  rule  the  lines,  and  have  the  capital  words 
wrote  with  red  ink;"  he  has  only  had  his  coal-cellar  emptied  and 
cleaned,  and  behold,  '^  it  do  please  him  exceedingly."  A  hog's  harslett  is 
''  a  piece  of  meat  he  loves."  He  cannot  ride  home  in  my  Lord  Sand- 
wich's coach,  but  he  must  exclaim,  with  breathless  gusto, ''  his  noble,  rich 
coach."  When  he  is  bound  for  a  supper  party,  he  anticipates  a  *'  glut  of 
pleasure."  When  he  has  a  new  watch,  "to  see  my  childishness,"  says 
he,  *'  I  could  not  forbear  canying  it  in  my  hand  and  seeing  what  o'clock 
it  was  an  hundred  times."  To  go  to  Vauxhall,  he  says,  and  "  to  hear 
the  nightingales  and  other  birds,  hear  fiddles,  and  there  a  harp  and  here 
a  Jew's  trump,  and  here  laughing,  and  there  fine  people  walking,  is 
mighty  divertising."  And  the  nightingales,  I  take  it,  were  particularly 
dear  to  him ;  and  it  was  again  ''  with  great  pleasure  "  that  he  paused  to 
hear  them  as  he  walked  to  Woolwich,  while  the  fog  was  rising  and  the 
April  sun  broke  through. 

He  must  always  be  doing  something  agreeable,  and,  by  preference,  two 
agreeable  things  at  once.  In  his  house  he  had  a  box  of  carpenter's  tools, 
two  dogs,  an  eagle,  a  canary,  and  a  blackbird  that  whistled  tunes,  lest, 
even  in  that  full  life,  he  should  chance  upon  an  empty  moment.  If  he 
had  to  wait  for  a  dish  of  poached  ^gs,  he  must  put  in  the  time  by  play- 
ing on  the  flageolet ;  if  a  sermon  were  dull,  he  must  read  in  the  book  of 
Tobit  or  divert  his  mind  with  sly  advances  on  the  nearest  women. 
When  he  walked,  it  must  be  with  a  book  in  his  pocket  to  beguile  the 
way  in  case  the  nightingales  were  silent ;  and  even  along  the  streets  of 
London,  with  so  many  pretty  faces  to  be  spied  for  and  dignitaxdes  to  be 
saluted,  his  trail  was  marked  by  little  debts  ''for  wine,  pictures,  ko.^* 
the  true  headmark  of  a  life  intoleEBiit  of  any  joyless  paaiage.    He  had  a 
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kind  of  idtmliem  in  plcMisiire  ;  like  the  princess  in  the  fairy  story,  he  was 
conficiotis  of  a  roso-leaf  out  of  place.  Dearly  as  he  loved  to  talk,  he  could 
not  enjoy  nor  shine  in  a  eonversntion  when  he  thought  himself  unsuitably 
dreesed.  Dearly  as  he  loved  eating,  he  "  knew  not  how  to  eat  alone ;  " 
pleasure  for  him  must  heighten  pleasure ;  and  the  eye  and  ear  must  be 
Battered  like  the  palate  ere  he  avow  himself  content.  He  had  no  zeet  in 
a  good  dinner  when  it  fell  to  be  eaten  *'  in  a  bad  atreet  and  in  a  periwig- 
maker's  house ; "  and  a  collation  was  spoiled  for  him  by  indifferent  music. 
His  body  was  indefatigable,  doing  him  yeoman's  service  in  this  breathless 
chaae  of  pleasures.  On  April  11,  1662,  he  mentions  that  he  went  to 
bed  **  weary,  which  I  seldom  am ;  '*  and  already  over  thirty,  he  would  sit 
up  all  night  cheerfully  to  see  a  comet.  But  it  ia  never  pleasure  that 
exhaiiste  the  pleasure-seeker;  for  in  that  career,  as  in  all  others,  it  is 
failure  that  kills.  The  man  who  enjoys  so  wholly  and  bears  so  impa- 
tiently the  slightest  widowhood  from  joy,  is  just  the  man  to  lose  a  nighfa 
rest  over  some  palti-y  question  of  his  right  to  fiddle  on  the  leads,  or  to  be 
**  vexed  to  the  blood  "  by  a  solecism  in  his  wife's  attire ;  and  we  find  in 
consequence  that  ho  was  always  peevish  when  he  waa  hungry,  and  that 
his  h€«d  "  aked  mightily  "  after  a  dispute.  But  nothing  could  divert 
him  from  his  aim  in  life ;  his  remedy  in  care  was  the  same  as  bis  delight 
in  proeperity ;  it  was  with  pleasure,  and  with  pleasure  only,  that  he 
sought  to  drive  out  sorrow  ;  and,  whether  he  was  jealous  of  his  wife  or 
skulking  from  a  bailitf^  he  would  equally  take  refuge  in  the  theatre. 
There,  if  the  house  be  full  and  the  company  noble,  if  the  songs  be  tunable, 
the  actors  perfect,  and  the  play  diverting,  this  odd  hero  of  the  secret 
diar>%  this  private  self-adorer,  will  speedily  be  healed  of  his  distresses. 

Equally  pleased  with  a  watch,  a  coach,  a  piece  of  meat,  a  tune  upon 
the  fiddle,  or  a  fact  in  hydrostatics,  Pepys  was  pleased  yet  more  by  the 
beauty,  the  worth,  the  mirth,  or  the  mere  scenic  attitude  in  life  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  shows  himself  throughout  a  sterling  humanist. 
Indeed,  he  who  loves  himself j  not  in  idle  vanity,  but  with  a  plenitude  of 
knowledge,  is  the  best  equipped  of  all  to  love  hm  noighbours.  And 
perhaps  it  is  in  this  sense  that  charity  may  be  most  properly  said  to 
begin  at  home.  It  does  not  matter  what  quality  a  person  has,  Pepys 
can  appreciate  and  love  him  for  it.  He  "  fills  his  eyes  "  w4th  the  beauty 
of  Lady  CasUemain© ;  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  dote  upon  the  thought 
of  her  for  years ;  if  a  woman  be  good-looking  and  not  painted,  he  will 
walk  mUea  to  have  another  sight  of  her ;  and  even  when  a  lady  by  a 
misohance  spat  upon  hii*  clothes,  be  w&s  immediately  consoled  when  he 
had  observed  that  she  wat<  pretty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  de- 
lighted to  see  Mrs.  Pelt  ujkju  her  knees,  and  speaks  thus  of  his  Aunt 
James:  "a  poor,  religious,  w^elbmeaning,  good  kouI,  tidking  of  nothing 
but  God  Almighty,  and  that  with  so  much  innocence  that  mightily 
pleased  me."  He  is  taken  with  Pen's  merriment  and  loose  songs,  but 
not  less  taken  with  the  sterling  worth  of  Covent^^^  He  is  joUy  with  a 
drunken  sailor,  but  listens  with  intefest  and  patience,  as  he  rides  ihst 
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Essex  roadsy  to  ihe  story  of  a  Qnaker^s  spiritoAl  trials  and  oonyiotioiui. 
He  lends  a  critical  ear  to  the  discourse  of  kings  and  royal  dukes.  He 
spends  an  evening  at  Yaozhall  with  <'  Killigrew  and  young  Newport — 
loose  company,"  says  he,  "  but  worth  a  man's  being  in  for  once,  to  know 
the  nature  of  it,  and  their  manner  of  talk  and  liyes."  And  when  a  rag- 
boy  lights  him  home,  he  examines  him  about  his  business  and  other  ways 
of  livelihood  for  destitute  children.  This  is  almost  halfway  to  the 
beginning  of  philanthropy ;  had  it  only  been  the  fashion,  as  it  is  at 
present,  Fepys  had  perhaps  been  a  man  famous  for  good  deeds.  And  it 
is  through  this  quality  that  he  rises,  at  times,  superior  to  his  surprising 
egotism ;  his  interest  in  the  love  afialrs  of  others  is,  indeed,  impersonal ; 
he  is  filled  with  concern  for  my  Lady  Castlemsine,  whom  he  only 
knows  by  sight,  shares  in  her  very  jealousies,  joys  with  her  in  hoc 
successes ;  and  it  is  not  untrue,  however  strange  it  seems  in  his  abrupt 
presentment,  that  he  loved  his  maid  Jane  because  she  was  in  love  with 
his  man  Tom. 

Let  us  hear  him,  for  once,  at  length  :  "  So  the  women  and  W.  Hewer 
and  I  walked  upon  the  Downes,  where  a  flock  of  sheep  was ;  and  the 
most  pleasant  and  innocent  sight  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  We  found 
a  shepherd  and  his  little  boy  reading,  fai*  from  any  houses  or  sight  of 
people,  the  Bible  to  him ;  so  I  made  the  boy  read  to  me,  which  he  did 
with  the  forced  tone  that  children  do  usually  read,  that  was  mighty 
pretty ;  and  then  I  did  give  him  something,  and  went  to  the  father,  and 
talked  with  him.  He  did  content  himself  mightily  in  my  liking  his 
boy's  reading,  and  did  bless  God  for  him,  the  most  like  one  of  the  old 
patriarchs  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  and  it  brought  those  thoughts  of 
the  old  age  of  the  world  in  my  mind  for  two  or  three  days  after.  We 
took  notice  of  his  woolen  knit  stockings  of  two  colours  mixed,  and  of  his 
shoes  shod  with  iron,  both  at  the  toe  and  heels,  and  with  great  nails  in 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  which  was  mighty  pretty ;  and  taking  notice  of 
them,  *  Why,*  says  the  poor  man, '  the  downes,  you  see,  are  full  of  stones, 
and  we  are  faine  to  shoe  ourselves  thus ;  and  these,*  says  he,  *  will  make 
the  stones  fly  till  they  ring  before  me.'  I  did  give  the  poor  man  some- 
thing, for  which  he  was  mighty  thankful,  and  I  tried  to  cast  stones  with 
his  home  crooke.  He  values  his  dog  mightily,  that  would  turn  a  sheep 
any  way  which  he  would  have  him,  when  he  goes  to  fold  them ;  told  me 
there  was  about  eighteen  score  sheep  in  his  flock,  and  that  he  hath  four 
shillings  a  week  the  year  round  for  keeping  of  them  j  and  Mrs.  Turner, 
in  the  common  fields  here,  did  gather  one  of  the  prettiest  nosegays  that 
ever  I  saw  in  my  life." 

And  80  the  story  rambles  on  to  the  end  of  that  day's  pleasuring ; 
with  cups  of  milk,  and  glowworms,  and  people  walking  at  sundown 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  the  way  home  Pepys  still  dream- 
ing **  of  the  old  age  of  the  world  **  and  the  early  innocence  of  man.  This 
was  how  he  walked  through  life,  his  eyes  and  ears  wide  open,  and  his 
luuod,  ytm  will  observe^  not  shut;  and  thus  he  observed  the  lives,  the 
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llmii^  and  UiA  m&nA£re  of  his  fellow-men,  nith  proae  fidelity  of  deUil 
md  jid  A  Ihigeiing  glamour  of  romance. 

ll  vaa  ^  two  or  thr&c?  days  after"  thai  he  extended  this  passage  in  the 

pifM  of  his  joamal,  and  the  style  has  thus  the  benefit  of  some  reflection. 

li  Si  ftafltBlly  supposed  that,  as  a  writer,  Fepys  most  rank  at  the 

of  the  scale  of  merits     But  a  style  which  ia  indefatigably  lively, 

aod  picturesque  through  six  large  Toliunes  of  everyday  experiencei, 

vUok  daaU  with  the  whole  matter  of  a  life,  and  yet  is  rarely  weariaome, 

vliieb  QOfiideMseaidB  to  the  most  fastidious  imrticuLuis,  and  yet  sweeps  all 

vnf  in  tlio  forth-right  ctirrent  of  the  narrative — such  a  style  may  be 

vn^nunBalical,  it  may  be  inelegant,  it  may  be  one  tissue  of  mistakes, 

:  t  ouk  never  l>e  devoid  of  merit     The  first  and  the  true  function  of 

.  it.  r  !,>XM  tj6ftn  thoroughly  performed  throughout ;  and  though  the 

L         :  ef  ;.:^   Utterance  may  be  childiiihly  awkward,  the  matter  hag 

'i»ym  transformed  and  aadmilated  by  hifi  unfeigned  interest  and  delight. 

V     -^>-tM  uf  the  man  speaks  out  fierily  after  all  these  years.     For  the 

between  Pepys  and  Shelley,  to  return  to  that  half-whimsical 

1,  is  one  of  quality  but  not  one  of  degree;  in  his  sphere, 

^nly,  and  his  ia  the  true  prose  of  poetry — prose  because 

n  was  narrow  and  earthly,  but  poetry  because  he  was 

,  i.K-ny  iwi>-,     Hence,  in  such  a  passage  as  this  about  the  Epsom 

•'^•^^erd,  the  result  upon  the  reader's  mind  is  entire  conviction  and 

•Lsure.    So,  you  feel,  the  thing  fell  out,  not  otherwise;  and 

'  uiore  change  it  than  you  would  change  a  sublimity  of 

'"■peare  c,  a  homely  touch  of  Bunyan's,  or  a  favotired  reminiscence 

•l'T  tout  own* 

Tli*re  never  wiui  a  man  nearer  being  an  artist,  who  yet  was  not  one* 
tvM  in  the  family ;  while  he  was  writing  the  journal  for  our 

I  in  his  comely  house  in  Navy  Gardens,  no  fewer  than  two  of 

kb  oaomm  were  tramping  the  fens,  kit  under  arm,  to  make  musio  to  the 
giHi.  Bnt  he  himself,  though  he  could  play  so  many  instm- 
md  pum  judgment  in  so  many  fields  of  art,  remained  an  amateur. 
li  k  not  ifiven  to  any  one  so  keenly  to  enjoy,  without  some  greater 
power  to  imdenrtand.  That  he  did  not  like  Shakespeare  as  an  artist  for 
IB»J  \m  a  fault,  but  it  is  not  without  either  parallel  or  excuse. 
i}f  admired  him  aa  a  poet ;  he  was  the  first  beyond  mere  actors 
on  the  rnUa  of  thjit  Innumerable  army  who  have  got  '*To  be  or  not  to  be  " 
^liMrt  Nor  wn*  he  content  with  that;  it  haunted  his  mind;  he 
yoMwi  it  to  Mmaolf  tn  the  pages  of  the  diary,  and,  rushing  in  where 
■grit  §mr  to  tf«iii|  he  set  it  to  music.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more 
imahlt  tliso  tJie  hvKM  quality  of  the  versee  that  our  little  sen^tmlist  in  a 
flriwlf  e!ioi»&  oQt  to  marry  with  hia  own  mortal  strains.  Some  gust 
bvm  Nabcihan  times  must  have  warmed  his  spirit,  as  he  sat 

timiti^  nta  •Tiikijme  theorbo.  **  To  be  or  not  to  be.  Whether 'tis  nobler  " — 
*'BMiity  tvtm,  tiwa  dost  my  pity  move  " — **  It  is  decreed,  nor  shall  thy 
httf  0  Bohm  "--open  and  dignifie^l  in  the  sound,  variong  aiid  majestic  in 
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the  sentiment,  it  was  no  inapt,  as  it  was  certainly  no  timid,  spirit  that  se- 
lected such  a  range  of  themes.  Of ''  Gaze  not  on  Swans,"  I  know  no  more 
than  these  four  words ;  yet  that  also  seems  to  promise  well.  It  was, 
however,  on  a  prohahle  suspicion,  the  work  of  his  master,  Mr.  Berken- 
shaw — as  the  drawings  that  figure  at  the  breaking  np  of  a  young 
ladies'  seminary  are  the  work  of  the  professor  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment. Mr.  Berkenshaw  was  not  altogether  happy  in  his  pupil.  The 
amateur  cannot  usually  rise  into  the  artist,  some  leaven  of  the  world 
still  clogging  him,  and  we  find  Pepys  behaving  like  a  pickthank  to  the 
man  who  taught  him  composition.  In  relation  to  the  stage,  which  he  so 
warmly  loved  and  understood,  he  was  not  only  more  hearty,  but  more 
generous  to  others.  Thus  he  encounters  Colonel  Beames,  "a  man,** 
says  he,  **  who  understands  and  loves  a  play  as  well  as  I,  and  I  love  him 
for  it."  And  agaia,  when  he  and  his  wife  bad  seen  a  most  ridiculous 
insipid  piece,  "  Glad  we  were,"  he  writes,  "  that  Betterton  had  no  part 
in  it."  It  is  by  such  a  zeal  and  loyalty  to  those  who  labour  for  his 
delight  that  the  amateur  grows  worthy  of  the  artist.  And  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that,  not  only  in  art,  but  in  morals,  Pepys  rejoiced  to 
recognise  his  betters.  There  was  not  one  speck  of  envy  in  the  whole 
human-hearted  egoist. 

Bespbctability.  1 

When  writers  inveigh  against  respectability,  in  the  present  degraded 
meaning  of  the  word,  they  are  usually  suspected  of  a  taste  for  day  pipes 
and  beer  cellars ;  and  their  performances  are  thought  to  hail  from  the 
OwPs  Nest  of  the  comedy.  They  have  something  more,  however,  in 
their  eye,  than  the  dulness  of  a  round  million  dinner  parties  that  sit 
down  yearly  in  old  England.  For  to  do  anything  because  others  do  it, 
and  not  because  the  thing  is  good,  or  kind,  or  honest  in  its  own  right, 
is  to  resign  all  moral  control  and  captaincy  upon  yourself,  and  go  post- 
haste to  the  devil  with  the  greater  number.  We  smile  over  the  as- 
cendency of  priests ;  but  I  had  rather  follow  a  priest  than  what  they 
call  the  leaders  of  society.  No  life  can  better  than  that  of  Pepys  illus- 
trate the  dangers  of  this  respectable  theory  of  living.  For  what  can  be 
more  untoward  than  the  occurrence,  at  a  critical  period  and  while  the 
habits  are  still  pliable,  of  such  a  sweeping  transformation  as  the  return 
of  Charles  the  Second  1  Bound  went  the  whole  fleet  of  England  on  the 
other  tack ;  and  while  a  few  tall  pintas,  Milton  or  Pen,  still  sailed  a 
lonely  course  by  the  stars  and  their  own  private  compass,  the  cock-boat, 
Pepys,  must  go  about  with  the  majority  among  "  the  stupid  starers  and 
the  loud  huzzas." 

The  respectable  are  not  led  so  much  by  any  desire  of  applause  as 
by  a  positive  need  for  countenance.  The  weaker  and  the  tamer  the 
man,  the  more  will  he  require  this  support;  and  any  positive  quality 
relieves  him,  by  just  so  much,  of  this  dependenca.  In  a  docen  ways, 
P^yi  was  quite  Btnmg  enough  to  please  hixnflelf  without  z^gwd  for 
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others ;  but  Lis  positive  qualities  were  not  oo-extensive  with  the  field  of 
^■conduct  \  and  in  many  parts  of  life  he  followed,  with  gleeful  precision, 
^^k  the  footprints  of  the  contemporary  Mrs.  Grundy.  In  moraJa,  par- 
^Hbularly,  [he  lived  by  the  countenance  of  othei^ ;  felt  a  slight  from 
^^•nother  more  keenly  than  a  meannesB  in  himself;  and  then  first 
pepejited  when  he  was  found  out.  You  could  talk  of  religion  or 
morality  to  such  a  man  ;  and  by  the  artist  side  of  him,  hj  his  lively 
sympathy  and  apprehension,  he  could  rise,  as  it  were  dramatically,  to 
the  significance  of  wliat  you  said.  All  that  matter  in  religion  which 
has  been  nicknamed  other- worldliuess,  was  Btrictly  in  his  gamut ;  but  a 
rule  of  life  that  should  make  a  man  rudely  virtuous,  foEowing  right  in 
good  report  and  ill  report,  was  a  foolishnesa  and  a  stumbling-block  to 
Pepys.  He  was  much  thrown  across  the  Friends ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  instructive  than  bis  attitude  towards  these  most  intereeting  people 
of  that  age,  I  have  mentioned  how  he  conversed  with  one  as  he  rode ; 
when  he  saw  some  brought  from  a  meeting  under  arrest,  **  I  would  to 
God,"  said  he,  "  they  would  either  conform,  or  be  more  wise  and  not 
be  catcbed  j "  and  to  a  Quaker  in  his  own  office  he  extended  a  timid 
though  effectual  protection.  Meanwhile  there  was  growing  up  next 
to  him  that  beautiful  nature,  William  Pen.  It  is  odd  that  Pepya 
mdemned  him  for  a  fop ;  odd,  though  natural  enough  when  you  see 
*8  portrait,  that  Pepys  was  jealouB  of  him  with  his  wife.  But  the 
of  the  story  is  when  Pen  publishes  his  Satuh/  Foundation 
and  Pepys  has  it  read  aloud  by  his  wife.  "  I  find  it,"  he  says, 
so  well  writ  as,  I  think,  it  is  too  good  for  him  ever  to  have  writ  it; 
id  it  is  a  seriouB  sort  of  book,  and  not  fit  for  eveiylxidy  to  read," 
Kothing  is  more  galling  to  the  merely  respectable  than  to  be  brought 
in  contact  with  religious  ardour,  Pepys  had  his  own  foundation,  sandy 
enough,  but  dear  to  lum  from  practical  conaiderationa,  and  he  would 
read  the  book  with  true  uneasiness  of  spirit ;  for  conceive  the  blow  if, 
by   some   plagiiy  accident,  this   Pen   were  to   convert  him  I     It  waa  j 

a   different  Mud  of  doctrine   that   he  judged   profitable  for  himself  I 

^^nd  others.     "  A  good  sermon  of  Mr,  Gifford's  at  our  church,  upon  , 

^^pSeek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  lieaven/  A  very  excellent  and  per- 
suasive, good  and  moral  sermon.  He  showed,  like  a  wise  man,  that 
nghteonsness  is  a  surer  moi-al  way  of  being  rich  than  sin  and  villainy." 
It  is  thus  that  respectable  people  desire  to  have  their  Greathearts 
address  them,  telling,  in  mild  accents,  how  you  may  make  the  beat  of 
botb  worlds,  and  be  a  moiul  hero  without  courage,  kindness,  or  trouble-  I 

fiome  reflection  j    and  thus  the  Gospel,  cleared  of  Eastern  metaphor, 
becomes  a  manual  of  worldly  prudence,  and  a  handy  book  for  Pepys  and  , 

the  successful  merchant. 

The  respectability  of  Pepys  was  deeply  grained.     He  has  no  idea  of 
truth  except  for  the  diai'y.     He  has  no  caro  that  a  tking  shall  be,  if  it 
but  appear ;  gives  out  that  he  has  inherited  a  good  estate,  when  he  has 
I     eeezningly  got  nothing  but  a  lawsuit;  and  is  pleased  to  "b^  i\x<;3iv3i^aj^         ^^ 
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liberal  when  lie  knowg  he  has  been  mean.  He  is  oonBcientlonfiAy 
ostentatious.  I  saj  consdentioaslj,  with  reason.  He  oould  never  have 
been  taken  for  a  fop,  like  Fen,  bnt  arrayed  himself  in  a  manner  nicely 
suitable  to  his  position.  For  long  he  hesitated  to  assume  the  famous  peri- 
wig; for  a  public  man  should  travel  gravely  with  the  fiishions,  not  fop- 
pishly before,  nor  dowdily  behind,  the  central  movement  of  his  age.  For 
long  he  durst  not  keep  a  carnage ;  that,  in  his  circumstances,  would  have 
been  improper ;  but  a  time  comes,  with  the  growth  of  his  fortune,  when 
the  impropriety  has  shifted  to  the  other  side,  and  he  is  "  ashamed  to  be 
seen  in  a  hackney.'*  Pepys  talked  about  being  **  a  Quaker  or  some  very 
melancholy  thing ;  **  for  my  part,  I  can  imagine  nothing  so  melancholy, 
because  nothing  half  so  silly,  as  to  be  concerned  about  such  problems. 
But  so  respectability  and  the  duties  of  society  haunt  and  burden  their 
poor  devotees ;  and  what  seems  at  first  the  very  primrose  path  of  life 
proves  difficult  and  thorny  like  the  rest.  And  the  time  comes  to  Pepys, 
as  to  all  the  merely  respectable,  when  he  must  not  only  order  his  plea- 
sures, but  even  clip  his  virtuous  movements,  to  the  public  pattern  of 
the  age.  There  was  some  joggling  among  officials  to  avoid  direct  tax- 
ation ;  and  Pepys,  with  a  noble  impulse,  growing  ashamed  of  this  dis- 
honesty, designed  to  charge  himself  with  1,000Z. ;  but  finding  none  to  set 
him  an  example,  "  nobody  of  our  ablest  merchants  "  with  this  moderate 
liking  for  clean  hands,  he  judged  it  ''not  decent; "  he  feared  it  would 
"  be  thought  vain  gloiy ; ''  and,  rather  than  appear  singular,  cheerfully 
remained  a  thief.  One  able  merchant's  countenance,  and  Pepys  had 
dared  to  do  an  honest  act !  Had  he  found  one  brave  spirit,  properly 
recognised  by  society,  he  might  have  gone  far  as  a  disciple.  Mrs. 
Turner,  it  is  true,  can  fill  him  full  of  sordid  scandal,  and  make  him 
believe,  against  the  testimony  of  his  senses,  that  Pen's  venison  pasty 
stank  like  the  devil ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Sir  William  Coventry  can 
raise  him  by  a  word  into  another  being.  Pepys,  when  he  is  with 
Coventry,  talks  in  the  vein  of  an  old  Soman.  What  does  he  care  for 
office  or  emolument  1  "  Thank  God,  I  have  enough  of  my  own,"  says  he, 
**  to  buy  me  a  good  book  and  a  good  fiddle,  and  I  have  a  good  wife," 
And  again,  we  find  this  pair  projecting  an  old  age  when  an  ungrateful 
country  shall  have  dismissed  them  from  the  field  of  public  service ; 
Coventry  living  retired  in  a  fine  house,  and  Pepys  dropping  in,  "  it  may 
be,  to  read  a  chapter  of  Seneca." 

Under  this  influence,  the  only  good  one  in  his  life,  Pepys  continued 
zealous  and,  for  the  period,  pure  in  his  employment.  He  would  not  be 
**  bribed  to  be  unjust,"  he  says,  though  he  was  ''  not  so  squeamish  as  to 
refuse  a  present  after,"  suppose  the  king  to  have  received  no  wrong. 
His  new  arrangement  for  the  victualling  of  Tangier,  he  tells  oS  with 
honest  complacency,  will  save  the  king  a  thousand  and  gain  Pepys  three 
himdred  pounds  a  year — a  statement  which  exactly  fixes  the  degree  of 
the  age's  enlightenment.  But  for  his  industry  and  capacity  no  praise 
(Ml  be  too  high,    It  yna  an  unending  struggle  for  the  nuijn  to  ptick  te 
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8Qch  a  garden  of  Armida  as  be  found  this  life ;  and  tlio 
tiifi,  so  oden  broken,  so  courageously  renewed,  is  worthy 
of  ^dminiiioQ  than  the  contempt  it  has  receiYed, 

and  beyond  the  sphere  of  Coventry's  influence,  we  find 

scruples  and  daily  complying  further  with  the  age.     When 

tlifl  journal,  he  was  a  trifle  prim  and  puritanic ;  meriy  enough  * 

to  be  sure^  over  his  private  cups,  and  still  remembering  Magdalene  ale 

umI  his  aoquAintance  with  Mis.  Ainsworth  of  Oamhridge,     But  youth  is 

1  koi  tnaon  with  all ;  when  a  man  smells  April  and  May  he  is  apt  at 

tom  to  stumble ;  and  in  spite  of  a  diaordei'ed  practice,  Pepys's  theory, 

lbs  bttler  things  thai  he  ajjprovcd  and  followed  after,  we  may  even  say 

«irt  Ptrietk     Where  there  was  **  tag,  ra^,  and  bobtail,  danciog,  singing, 

md  driaktog/'  he  felt  '•  ashamed,  and  went  away  ; "  and  when  he  slept 

k  dmidbt  be  prayed  God  forgive  him.     In  but  a  little  while  we  find 

Hb  witb  wme  ladies  keeping  each  other  awake  **  from  spite,"  as  though 

sol  to  alecp  in  church  were  an  obvious  hardship;    and  yet  later  he 

aJmlj  |MiMt  the  time  of  service,  looking  about  him,  through  a  telescope, 

m  all  tbo  pretty  women.     His  favourite  ejaculation,  "  Lord ! "  occurs 

)«oo£)»  that  I    have  observed  in  1660,  never  in  '61,  twice  in  '62, 

mi  si  loasi  6ye  times  in  '63  ;  j\fter  which  the  "  Lords  "  may  be  said  to 

like  herrings,  with  hero  and  there  a  solitary  *^  damned,"  as  it 

Ik  whale  among  the  shoal.     Ho  and  his  wife,  once  filled  with 

by  some  innocent  freedoms  at  a  marriage,  aro  soon  content  to 

with  my  Lord  Brouncker  s  mistress,  who  was  not  even,  by 

liiovn  aflooont,  the  most  discreet  of  mistresses.     Tag,  rag,  and  bobtail, 

«  fiiDging,  and  drinking,  become  his  natural  element  j  actors  and 

and  drunken,  roaring  courtiers  are  to  be  found  in  his  society ; 

■DlH  thB  man  grew  so  Involved  with  Satumalian  manners  and  com- 

fniwom  tbail  b«  won  shot  almost  unconsciously  into  the  grand  domestic 

anil  of  IG^ 

Tbai  wMi  tht  legitimate  issue  and  punishment  of  years  of  staggering 

valk  and  eoovmation*     The  man  who  bos  smoked  hh^  pipe  for  half  a 

in  a  powder  magazine  finds  himself  at  last  the  author  and  the 

of  a  hidflOQS  disaster.     So  with  our  plea&ant-minded  Pepys  and 

hm  p«^»diUot.    AD  of  a  sudden,  as  he  still  trips  dextei^usly  enough 

the  daogera  of  a  double-faced  career,  thinking   no  great  evil, 

to  himself  the  trillo,  Fate  takes  the  further  conduct  of  that 

from  hia  bands,  and  brings  him  face  to  face  with  the  consequences 

Ei  acta.  For  a  man  still,  after  so  many  years,  the  lover,  although 
tbt  oODsteDi  lover,  of  his  wile — for  a  man,  besides,  who  was  so 
if  earaftil  oi  appearanoce — the  revektion  of  his  infidelities  was  a 
mg  blow,  Tba  toars  that  he  shed,  the  indignities  that  he  endui-ed, 
«c  tioi  to  be  naaaiired*  A  vul^^r  woman,  and  now  justly  incensed, 
Hm,  Fsfiyf  afwrod  him  no  detail  of  suiTering.  She  won  violent,  threat* 
Mig  ham  with  tbo  toogi ;  she  was  careless  of  his  honour,  driving  him 
to  iDtalt  iJbm  mklreoi  whom  ihe  had  driven  him  to  betray  and  to  dis- 
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card ;  wont  of  all,  she  was  hopdessly  inconsequent,  in  word  and  thought 
and  deed,  now  lolling  him  with  reconciliations,  and  anon  flaming  forth 
again  with  the  original  anger.  Fepys  had  not  used  his  wife  well ;  he 
had  wearied  her  with  jealousies,  even  while  himself  unfaithful ;  he  had 
grudged  her  clothes  and  pleasures,  while  lavishing  both  upon  himself; 
he  had  abused  her  in  words ;  he  had  bent  his  fist  at  her  in  anger ;  he 
had  once  blacked  her  eye ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  oddest  particulars  in  that 
odd  diary  of  his,  that,  while  the  injury  is  referred  to  once  in  passing, 
there  is  no  hint  as  to  the  occasion  or  the  manner  of  the  blow.  But  now, 
when  he  is  in  the  wrong,  nothing  can  exceed  the  long-suffering  affection 
of  this  impatient  husband.  While  he  was  still  sinning  and  still  un- 
discovered, he  seems  not  to  have  known  a  touch  of  penitence  stronger 
than  what  might  lead  him  to  take  his  wife  to  the  theatre,  or  for  an 
airing,  or  to  give  her  a  new  dress,  by  way  of  compensation.  Once  found 
out,  however,  and  he  seems  to  himself  to  have  lost  aU  daim  to  decent 
usage.  It  is  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  of  his  externality.  His 
wife  may  do  what  she  pleases,  and  though  he  may  groan,  it  will  never 
occur  to  him  to  blame  her ;  he  has  no  weapon  left  but  tears  and  the 
most  abject  submission.  We  should  perhaps  have  respected  him  more 
had  he  not  given  way  so  utterly — above  all,  had  he  refused  to  writer 
under  his  wife's  dictation,  an  insulting  letter  to  his  unhappy  fellow- 
culprit.  Miss  Willet ;  but  somehow  I  believe  we  like  him  better  as  he 
was. 

The  death  of  his  wife,  following  so  shortly  after,  must  have  stamped 
the  impression  of  this  episode  upon  his  mind.  For  the  remaining  years  of 
his  long  life  we  have  no  diary  to  help  us,  and  we  have  seen  already  how 
little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  tenor  of  his  correspondence;  but  what 
with  the  recollection  of  the  catastrophe  of  his  married  life,  what  with 
the  natural  influence  of  his  advancing  years  and  reputation,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  period  of  gallantry  was  at  an  end  for  Pepys ;  and  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  he  sat  down  at  last  to  an  honoured  and  agreeable 
old  age  among  his  books  and  music,  the  correspondent  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  poetical  counsellor  of  Dryden. 
Through  all  this  period,  that  diary  which  contained  the  secret  memoirs 
of  his  life,  with  all  its  inconsistencies  and  escapades,  had  been  religiously 
preserved ;  nor,  when  he  came  to  die,  does  he  appear  to  have  provided 
for  its  destruction.  So  we  may  conceive  him  faithful  to  the  end  to  all 
his  dear  and  early  memories ;  still  mindful  of  Mrs.  Hely  in  the  woods  at 
Epsom;  still  lighting  at  Islington  for  a  cup  of  kindness  to  the  dead; 
still,  if  he  heard  again  that  air  that  once  so  much  disturbed  him, 
thrilling  at  the  recollection  of  the  love  that  bound  him  to  his  wife. 

K  L.  S. 
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I. 
The  Artist  and  His  Friends. 

Stephen  Yorke,  bom  in  1840,  the  son  of  a  Northumberland  fisherman, 
was  a  few  years  ago  the  most  fashionable  portrait-painter  in  London. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  power  and  genius  show  in  their  faces, 
in  their  gestures,  and  in  their  whole  presence.  His  brow  projected  mas- 
sively above  the  eyes,  which  were  large,  slow  in  their  movements,  and  at 
once  comprehensive  and  penetrating  in  their  regard.  His  nose  was 
strongly  and  yet  delicately  moulded,  denoting  a  vigorous  personality  and 
refiined  perceptions.  There  were  indications  of  a  generous  animalism  in 
his  full  mouth  and  chin ;  but  the  way  his  lips  were  set  against  each 
other,  and  the  fine  arch  and  space  of  the  head  above  the  temples,  showed 
that  he  had  not  only  kept  these  instincts  in  subjection,  but  had  made 
them  the  trained  servants  of  his  art.  Eloquent  expressions  kindled  in 
this  &ce,  which  was  rather  forcible  than  handsome :  his  voice  had  an 
ear-filling  resonance,  and  was  singularly  flexible.  It  was  said  of  him 
that,  by  his  looks  and  his  tones,  he  could  call  any  expression  he  desired 
into  the  face  of  his  sitter ;  certainly,  in  many  of  his  portraits,  especially 
of  women,  the  inner  nature  seems  to  stand  revealed,  so  that  to  see  them 
was  almost  equivalent  to  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
ori^als.  Some  people  he  refused  to  paint,  on  the  rather  odd  plea  that 
they  had  *'  no  backs  to  their  heads,"  and  many  readers  may  remember 
the  sensation  that  was  caused  by  his  rejection  of  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Montgomery's  request  to  sit  to  him.  "  Why  not,  in  Heaven's  name  1 " 
his  friend  Ivo  Scott  once  asked  him.  **  Isn't  she  good-looking  enough 
for  you  1 "  Yorke  made  no  reply  for  about  a  minute,  when  he  growled 
out,  with  a  kind  of  fierceness,  "  Because  I'm  not  a  libertine !  "  Scott 
(who  was  a  son  of  Lord  Caimgorme,  and  in  the  diplomatic  service) 
walked  off  to  meditate  over  this  answer,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
Six  months  later,  however,  when  Mrs.  Montgomery  eloped  with  Captain 
Capello,  he  began  to  fancy  he  saw  some  light  in  it.  "  That  fellow 
Yorke,"  he  remarked,  "  had  seen  what  was  in  the  woman ;  and  he  has 
such  a  confounded  reverence  for  his  art,  or  something,  that  he  would 
neither  paint  it,  nor  paint  her  without  it.  It's  a  wonder  to  me  how  he 
ever  gets  on  I " 
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Stephen  Yorke  got  on  very  well,  neyerthelefis.    He  had  begun,  like 

Benjamin  West  or  William  Turner,  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder, 

and  he  had  honestly  fought  for  and  mastered  every  step.     It  is  not 

necessary  to  enter  into  the  stoiy  of  these  early  struggles,  mistakes,  sue- 

cesses,  triumphs,  disappointments.     By  the  time  he  came  up  to  London, 

he  had  trav^ed  on  foot  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  had  deeply  studied 

art  and  nature  at  every  turn,  and  was  already,  though  no  one  knew  it 

then,  a  great  painter.     It  does  not  say  much  for  the  enterprise  of  art 

critics  that  he  remained  unknown  for  nearly  a  year,  and  that  the  man 

of  all  others  to  bring  him  prominently  before  the  world  was  Sir  Montagu 

Goldsborough,  the  banker  of  IjOmbard  Street,  who  understood  no  more 

about  art  than  Yorke  did  about  finance.     But  Sir  Montagu,  besides 

being  a  kind-hearted  fellow  at  bottom,  happened  to  be  building  a  picture 

gallery  at  the  back  of  his  house  in  Prince's  Gate,  and  wanted  pictures  to 

put  in  it.     A  dealer  recommended  Yorke  to  him,  and  the  rest  was  easy. 

Art  and  Finance  became  very  good  Mends,  and  mutually  benefited  each 

other.     By  the  end  of  another  year,  Yorke  was  as  **  fashionable  "  as  he 

could  desire,  and  could  make  as  much  money  as  he  pleased.     But  be  was 

always  an  eccentric  fellow,  and  the  quaint,  religious  bias,  which  had 

been  given  to  his  character  while  still  a  boy  in  his  Northumberland 

home,  never  left  him.    The  Honourable  Ivo  Scott  used  to  call  him  an 

"  old  Puritan,"  though,  so  far  as  age  was  concerned,  Yorke  was  Scott's 

junior  by  two  years.     But  he  was  the  larger  man  of  the  two,  mentally 

and  physically :  and  the  fact  that  Scott  was  twice  as  much  a  man  of  the 

world  as  his  friend,  scarcely  balanced  this  advantage. 

In  spite  of  the  difference  in  their  education  and  philosophy,  Scott  was 
the  most  intimate  friend  Yorke  had.  Once,  while  walking  together  in 
the  Alps,  Scott's  foot  had  slipped,  and  he  had  rolled  down  a  steep  incline 
two  hundred  yards  to  the  bottom  of  a  gully,  where  he  lay  insensible,  with 
a  broken  leg.  Yorke  clambered  down  after  him,  picked  him  up,  and 
actually  carried  him  in  his  arms  back  to  the  path  again,  and  thence  on 
to  the  next  village — a  feat  of  strength  almost  inci'edible,  and  still  re- 
membered in  those  parts.  Having  got  him  to  bed,  Yorke  set  his  friend's 
leg  for  him,  and  took  the  best  of  care  of  him  till  he  got  well.  Scott 
always  thereafter  halted  a  little  on  hLs  right  foot ;  but  he  did  not  need 
that  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  the  other's  kindness.  The  satirical  diplo- 
matist was  not  forgetful  of  services  rendered  him,  though  he  was  not 
given  to  gush.  He  glorified  Yorke  behind  his  back ;  and  Yorke  loved 
him. 

Yorke's  studio  was  worth  seeing ;  it  was  full  of  irregular  beauty  in 
the  way  of  ornamentation,  draiwries,  vases,  and  strange  plunder  fi*om 
foreign  lands,  not  to  speak  of  the  multitude  of  studies,  sketches,  and 
half-finished  pictures  which  hung  or  stood  about  the  walls.  The  place 
was  kept  in  order  by  a  fine  old  personage  who  rejoiced  in  the  appropriate 
xuune  (^  BaphaeL  His  acquaintance  with  Stephen  Yorke  dated  back  to 
iite  pmod  of  tbe  latter's  infancy,  for  Ilaphael  had  been  a  comrade  of 
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Yorke'fi  father,  and  had  faced  along  with  him  many  a  wintry  blaat  on 
the  German  Ocean.  At  last  their  little  vessel  was  di-iven  T>y  a  storm  on 
the  Sootii&h  coast :  the  elder  Yorke  was  drowned,  antl  Raphael  aulFered 
injuries  which  permanently  lost  him  the  use  of  bk  left  arm.  Being  thus 
deprived  of  the  metina  of  getting  hia  livelihood,  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  Raphael  had  not  Stephen  heard  of  his  plight  and  brought  him  up 
to  London.  The  old  fellow  had  a  fine  head  and  face,  and  a  mas^idcent 
grey  beard,  and  though  full  sixty  years  of  age,  his  thews  and  ainewa 
were  almost  aa  staunch  as  ever.  Stephen  often  used  him  as  a  model, 
which  tickled  the  vanity  of  the  venerable  mariner,  and  gradually  brought 
him  to  the  belief  that  his  "  yoimg  master  "  was  in  no  sumll  degree  in- 
debted to  him  for  aucceaa  in  hia  profession.  He  moi^eover  caught  up  a 
number  of  artistic  phrases,  which  he  mingled  in  the  oddest  manner  with 
his  own  seafaring  speech,  and  considered  that  he  waa  thereby  justified  in 
aaserting  himself  as  an  art- critic  and  connoisseur.  All  this  delighted 
Stephen,  and  the  relations  between  tlie  old  sailor  and  the  artist  were  of 
the  pleaaantest  and  raciest  description.  They  chatted  together  in  theii- 
native  northern  dialect,  recalled  old  times,  laughed  and  growled,  and 
altogether  behaved  more  like  a  couple  of  boys  than  like  an  old  man  and 
a  younger  one.  Raphael  was  one  of  the  sights  and  attractions  of  the 
studio,  and  the  visitors  generally  followed  the  example  of  the  master  in 
allowing  him  great  liberties.  He  kept  the  door,  and  denied  enti-ance  to 
callerB  gruffly,  or  permitted  it  importimtly,  as  the  case  might  be  j  enter- 
taining no  doubt  thiit  Stephen,  and  himself  through  fcitephen,  were  the 
two  most  considerable  people  in  London,  and  therefore  in  the  world. 
Whatever  hia  idiosj^crasiea  of  behaviour  or  opinion,  he  was  aa  trusty 
and  competent  a  henchman  and  factotum  as  ever  artist  had  ;  and  Stephen, 
who  was  accustomed  to  value  men  on  the  basis  of  their  manhood,  and 
not  for  any  accidental  gloss  of  education  or  faculty  that  they  might. 
ehance  to  have  added  to  them,  was  wont  to  think  and  to  say  that 
Baphael  was  aa  good  a  man  aa  he,  and  a  much  wiser  one. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  Stephen  Yorke,  though  not  at  firat  sight  a 
man  calculated  to  get  on  very  smoothly  in  the  most  unconsciously  arti- 
ficial society  in  the  world,  hiid  nevertheless  gathered  round  him  a  few 
cordial  and  sound  Bupporters.  In  fact,  he  had  nearly  all  the  things  that 
ought  to  make  a  man  feel  secure  and  happy  ;  and  happy  he  was,  in  his 
own  fashion,  most  of  the  time.  For  all  that,  there  were  one  or  twa 
matters  that  troubled  him* 

m 

Leaven  frou  Amebica. 

On  a  certain  fine  afternoon  in  July,  the  redoubtable  Raphael  being 
left  in  solitary  command  of  the  studio,  and  having  set  the  two  easels  and 
the  throne  in  readiness,  and  done  whatever  other  little  job  he  could 
think  of  about  the  place,  had  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Mornimj  Pmt  from 
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the  8o£Et,  and  was  ooeopying  himflelf  by  spellixig  out  some  of  the  frshion- 
able  intelligence.  He  had  just  made  the  aoqnaintanoe  of  the  important 
fiust  that  a  marriage  had  been  arranged  between  Fercj  Gkirdon,  Esquire, 
nephew  of  Sir  Tobias  Qordon,  Bart.,  of  Oedarhurst,  and  Lady  Cicely 
Pope,  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Eightoaks.  "  On  aye,  I  remember 
that  lass,"  said  Raphael  to  himself ;  **  Master  Stephen  and  me  did  for 
her  last  spring,  and  a  right  fair  bit  of  work  it  was,  that  it  was,  though 
I  says  it  as  shouldn't ! " — and  was  going  on  to  learn  that  Sir  Montagu 
Groldsborough  had  entertained  a  select  circle  of  friends  at  his  mansion 
in  Prince's  Gate  last  night;  covers  were  laid  for  thirty;  among  the 
guests  wore  Lord  Scatterblunt,  the  Honourable  Ito  Scott,  Mademoiselle 
Gordon!  ....  He  had  got  as  far  as  this,  when  his  studies  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  sharp  ringing  of  the  door-bell.  Baphael  lifted  his  star- 
board eye  to  the  brass  face  of  the  tall  Norman  timepiece  in  the  comer, 
saw  that  it  was  dose  upon  three  o'clock,  laid  down  his  paper,  and  rose 
to  his  feet. 

'*  Six  bells  ! "  said  he,  pulling  down  his  jacket  and  giving  his  beard  a 
twist.  "'Twill  be  Sir  Montagu  and  Miss  Gabrielle.  And  Master 
Stephen  not  to  the  fore.  WeU,  well ;  for  my  part  I'm  all  the  easier. 
She's  not  the  lass  for  him — ^not  ballast  enough  to  my  mind.  If  'twas 
madmeraelle,  now  .  .  .  but  no  matter  I " 

Thus  soliloquising,  he  drew  aside  iheportih'e  that  concealed  the  door, 
and  opened  it.  Immediately  a  tall,  brown,  grave>looking  gentleman 
entered,  with  a  rapid,  decisive  step,  and  a  keen,  enterprising  eye.  He 
held  a  card-ca^e  in  his  hand,  and  after  advancing  a  few  paces  into  the 
room  he  baited  and  faced  the  astonished  Raphael,  measuring  him  from 
top  to  toe  with  a  glance. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  1 "  he  said,  in  a  dry,  leisurely  voice.  "  My 
card — I  am  Colonel  Sparks,  correspondent  of  the  ^eto  York  UniverwBf 
and  agent  of  the  American  Grand  Opera  and  Concert  Combination 
Troupe.  You  are  a  famous  man,  sir ;  your  name  and  your  works  are 
familiar  to  the  American  public.  I  am  proud  to  meet  you  " — ^here  the 
Colonel  took  Raphael's  hand  and  shook  it ;  after  which  he  pat  his  card- 
case  in  Ms  pocket  and  produced  a  note-book.  "  I  am  come,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  slight  bow,  "to  inspect  your  picture  of  Mademaiaelle 
Gordoni.  I  should  state  that  we  propose  to  nm  the  Gordoni  as  prima 
donna  of  our  troupe,  and  we  may  be  induced  to  purchase  this  work,  if 
we  can  agree  on  terms.  We  calculate  it  might  be  useful  as  an  adver- 
tisement." 

"  You  seem  for  to  be  a  man  of  many  words,  mate,"  returned  Raphael, 
"  but  I  don't  think  I  rightly  understand  you.  Would  you  see  Mi^iftfr 
Stephen  Yorker ' 

"  Are  you  not  that  gentleman,  sir  1 "  demanded  the  Colonel  warily. 

"  Mel  by  no  means  f    My  name  is  Raphael  ..." 

The  Colonel  forsook  his  impassivity  for  a  moment,  and  started  visibljr. 
He  regarded  the  ancient  mariner  with  a  surprise  that  he  acarody  «br-^ 
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tempted  to  conceal.  **  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Raphael,"  he  presently  said, 
"  that  this  is  a  gratification  I  hardly  anticipated.  You  ai"e  even  a  more 
distinguished  man  than  your  famous  coilea^et  and  your  name  is,  I  may 
say.  a  household  word  among  the  aesthetic  circles  of  the  States.  Allow 
me  to  shake  ouce  moro  the  hand  that  pourtrayed  the  *  Tiunsfiguration/ 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  that  great  work  on  the  occasion  of  my 
last  vifflt  to  the  Vatican.  Eeports  have  heen  circulated  of  your  death, 
fiir:  hut  people  will  believe  anything  nowadays.  It  shall  be  contra- 
dicted at  once."  Here  the  Colonel  made  an  entry  in  his  note-book, 
**  And  so  you  are  in  paitnership  with  Mi*.  Yorke  1 "  he  added. 

"  Why,  we  sails  in  the  same  boat,  as  I  mought  say,"  replied  Raphael, 
who,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  wits,  was  wholly  unable  to  catch 
the  visitor's  drift,  or  to  know  whether  he  was  being  flattered  or  insulted. 
An  Americfin  newspaper  corresjiondent  was  a  kind  of  craft  which  had 
never  until  now  loomed 'upon  his  horizon. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Colonel,  completing  his  entry.  ''  And  now, 
Mr.  Raphael,  with  your  permissiion,  we  will  proceed  to  an  examination 
of  the  Gordoni.  This,  I  presume,  will  be  the  article  ?  "  and  he  advanced 
towards  the  larger  of  the  two  easels  as  he  spoke. 

"Hold  hard  there,  mate  t"  exclaimed  I^phael :  but  he  was -not  able 
to  aay  more,  for  at  that  moment  the  entrance  of  two  new  visitors  dis- 
tracted his  attention.  The  first  was  a  short,  stoot  gentleman,  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  a  white  waistcoat,  and  a  hollow  in  his  back  a«  he 
walked.  He  kept  hia  knees  very  straight  and  ttimed  his  feet  out ;  and 
he  harl  emphasiBed  the  deep  creases  of  hia  double  chin  by  a  habit  of 
settling  that  feature  hack  into  his  neck.  His  face  was  ruddy,  pompous^ 
and  good-humoiJi'cd,  but  criss-crossed  with  many  lines,  the  traces  of  a 
life-time  spent  amidst  the  cares  and  excitements  of  business.  He  carried 
a  gold-rimmed  double-eyeglaas  in  one  hand,  and  began  to  speak  in  a  full 
broad  voice  as  soon  as  he  passed  the  thi-esbold. 

"  WeU,  Stephen,  here  we  are,  you  see  1  Three  minutes  late,  hut  tliat 
w&a  unavoidable.  Can  atop  only  half  an  houi",  as  I  have  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  in  Hammersmith  at .  .  .  eh  I  Where  is  lie  ? "  He  put  up  his 
eye-glaases  and  atai^d  this  way  and  that  in  evident  discomfiture.  **  Er — 
Raphael,  where  is  your  master?  " 

**  I  was  expecting  him  hack,  Sir  Montagu,"  replied  that  worthy ; 
**  however,  he's  not  turned  up  yet.  Mayhap  we  can  do  without  him  for 
a  bit." 

"  Not  in  again  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Montagu,  in  a  complaining  tone, 
•'  Really,  this  remissness  on  Stephen'^  part  is  annoying — ^I  may  say 
inconsiderate.  After  engaging  to  insti'uct  you,  my  dear — ^I  admit 
gcfttuitously,  but  stiQ,  an  engagement  is  an  engagement — his  conduct 
sdema,  positively,  a  slight  upon  myself  I  " 

These  latter  wordij  were  addressed  to  the  young  lady  who  had  fol- 
lowed Sir  Montagu  Goldslx)roufjh  into  the  studio.  She  was  a  small, 
graceful,  stylishly  dressed  girl,  decidedly  pretty,  but  with  the  expression 
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and  maimer  of  a  woman  of  the  world.     She  smiled  composedly  at  lier 
father's  appeal,  and  remarked,  as  she  drew  off  her  gloves, 

''  Stephen  is  not  likely  to  slight  you  intentionally,  papa.  As  Raphael 
says,  I  can  go  on  with  my  work  without  him.     Let  us  begin  at  onoe." 

**  You'll  find  the  palette  and  brushes  set  to  yoor  hand,  miBS,"  put  ia 
Raphael,  touching  his  forelock  with  a  certain  dignified  deference. 

"  Ton  my  word,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  the  stout  baronet^  dabbing  his 
forehead  with  his  handkerchief  and  looking  very  red,  "  IVe  a  good  mind 
to  say  I  won't  sit  at  all  this  morning.  If  Stephen  anticipated  being 
away,  why  couldn't  he  have  sent  us  word  to  that  effect  t  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  be  made  subject  to  the  caprices  of  any  man." 

"  Good  gracious,  papa,  what  is  the  use  of  getting  into  such  a  fame  1 " 
inquired  the  young  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  established  herself  at  her 
easel.  "  You  know  he  never  knew  what  the  time  was  since  he  was  bora. 
Do  you  know,  Raphael,"  ^he  added,  "  whether  Mr.  Yorke  had  any  other 
engagement  this  morning  1 " 

'*  Oh,  ay,  miss,"  returned  the  old  sailor,  **  he  was  to  mess  with  the 
Duchess  of  Marj-lebone  at  two  bells — one  o'clock,  I  would  say." 

Goldsliorough  turned  briskly,  and  his  aggrieved  manner  underwent  a 
softening  change. 

''Duchess  of.  .  .  what  did  you  say?"  he  inquired  in  a  subdued 
tone. 

**  Her  Grace  of  Mar^'lebone,  papa,"  said  the  daughter,  with  a  slight 
ironical  lifting  of  her  slender  eyebrows,  *'  and  now  will  you  take  yoor 
seat,  please  ] " 

Sir  Montagu  Goldsborough  put  his  handkerchief  into  his  pocket  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction  and  restored  good-humour.  "  Well,  well,"  he  said, 
"  we  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  Stephen,  either.  The  Duchess  of 
Mar}'lebonc,  eh  1  My  dear,  I  consider  it  very  proper  of  Stephen — s 
very  commendable  proceeding  on  bis  part,  not  to  permit  his  devotion  to 
art  to  interfere  with  the  higher — er — social  convenances."  He  ascended 
the  throne  and  seated  himself  with  dignified  complacency  in  the  chair, 
adding,  "  we  may  as  well  get  on  with  the  portrait  without  further  delay." 

The  sitting  proceeded  accordingly ;  for  Miss  Gnbrielle  Goldsborough 
had,  for  four  or  five  months  past,  been  pursuing  under  Stephen's  gnidanoe 
the  art  of  painting  in  oils.  She  was  a  girl  who  had  a  good  deal  of  talent 
of  a  general  kind,  but  was  sadly  in  need  of  some  motive  or  impulse  to 
set  her  talent  in  motion.  Kot  long  after  her  acquaintance  with  Stephen 
began,  however,  the  persuasion  forced  itself  upon  her  that  it  was  as  an 
artist  that  she  was  destined  to  find  an  outlet  for  those  vague  yearnings 
towards  the  beautiful  and  the  clever  which  had  long  since  been  working 
in  her  soul.  Yorke,  though  by  no  means  tolerant  of  pupils,  as  a  general 
thing,  could  not  refuse  to  oversee  the  artistic  education  of  the  daughter 
of  his  first  discoverer  and  patron.  And  having  once  undertaken  tha 
thing,  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  enfirgy 
and  earnestness  to  it ;  much  more,  indeed,  than  the  pupil  hendf  haii 
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to  do*     At  all  events,  she  had  made  considerable  progress,  and 

at  bttf  own  diligence.     Whether  she  was  inspired  by  pure 

of  firt  to  nuJEe  these  exertions,  or  whether  she  would  contmuethem 

Ijrio  lo^g  fts  Bome  other  stimnlus  which  was  not  exactly  artistic  was 

npon  Leri  are  questions  which  we  need  not  at  this  moment 

Hiiiiwhile,  Colonel  Hparks^  after  having  scrutiniaed  the  partly- 
portrait  of  tho  CJordoni  with  the  eye  of  a  business  agent  if  not  of 
airl  oonnoiHseur,  Imd  gone  on  to  take  notes  of  the  various  other  objects 
ti'aOana^  in  the  sttuUo,  iocluding  the  tajiestry  hangings  and  the  Oriental 
tim'Titf^  and  nut  forgetting  the  markjs  on  the  porcelain.  In  his  own 
•ly,  tli«  Colonel  wa?  as  thorough  a  man  as  Yorke  himself.  But  whUo 
t^  stteotiv«  to  his  own  aflliirs,  he  had  been  careful  not  to  allow  what 
^M  |OtDg  fbnriird  betwe<>n  the  other  occupants  of  the  studio  entii-ely  to 
*■!»  hiin ;  and  he  now  took  ad\n[intagc  of  the  quiet  interval  to  step 
iwanl  and  make  him^^lf  ngn>eBb1e. 

•"  How  do  yoTi  do,  Sir  Montagu  Ooldsboroiigh  1 "  he  said  in  his 
kii««)y  toD68,  bowing  with  formal  courtray.  "  Thotigh  personally  un- 
Itorn  to  you,  irir^  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  an  influential  organ 
4f  priilk  Of linion  in  the  United  States;  and  in  its  name  I  beg  to 
msTt  yon  that  your  reputation  aa  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  the 
■M  vvki  has  lon^  boen  rocc^ised  in  onr  business  circles.  My  card,  sir 
"-Cyanrl  BpaHa,  correspoi&dent,  and  so  forth.  I  am  proud  to  shake 
htmi§  with  you,  Sir  Montagu/*  added  the  Colonel,  pleasantly  ;  "and  I 
my  ootnpliments  to  this  young  lady,  whom  I  take  to  be  youi* 


^firMootagn,  though  a  little  startled  by  this  unexpected  address, 
•■V  upon  rcflfictioo,  flattered  by  it.     Large  numbers  of  Americans  came 
lo  I/ondon ;    many  of  thera  were  wealthy  persons,  and  it 
bim,  tt»an  alert  business  man,  not  to  neglect  whateiver  reasonnblo 
t^ipectabte  cipportunities  of  enlarging  and  advertising  his  business 
mi^'*  "ri  his  way.     Accordingly  hel^ent  his  head  in  an 

Colonel  Sparks,  and  bethought  himself  what 
fiiite  Hitsg  tie  could  «ay  to  him. 

**  I  am  icralififd  to  mo^t  a  gentleman  of  your  nation  and — ^r — pro- 
hv  U'gan.      ^^Amtsrim  is,  1    understand,  a  place   of  growing 
War,  n^  t  terrible  calamity  in  itself,  is  indirectly 

of  1  nony  deainible  results.     And  as  for  litem- 

t^»    jiHimaljjiu  rspodally — I  have  always  been  disposed  to  regard  it 
•^*'— •r,  <T— witJi  favour  1  '* 

r  JAualagu,"  nHumctd  the  Colonel  with  gravity,  "you  justify  tlio 

I   b^  bfm  led  to  form  of  your  capacities.     And   this  young 

.«  nidlofd  K*wMi*tf  oourtoously  towurdn  Gabriolle,  "bids  fair,  in 

a^Bi  ptmrntt  ahte  has  choMjn,  to  prove  herself  a  worthy  daughter 

8be  patnti  oouddiTably  well— she  does  indeed  1 " 

Sparks'a  flaUory  ia  as  discriminating  03  hia  dificrtminatioD 
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is  flattering/'  said  Grabrielle,  with  ironic  intent,  for  she  did  not  share  lier 
father's  desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  great  Republic  across  the 
ocean.     But  the  Colonel  was  nob  to  be  discom-aged. 

"I  thank  you  for  that  obserYation,  Miss  Goldsboroug-h/'  he  aaid*  "I 
should  be  happy  to  sit  down  and  have  a  chat  with  you  and  your  good 
father  ;  but  1  ha%'e  a  press  of  engagements  on  hfmd,  and  I  shall  have  to 
postpone  seeing  Yorke  till  a  future  occasion.  But  the  ^Veto  York  UfOr 
verM  is  always  glad  to  open  its  columns  to  facts  concerning  leaders  of 
London  society ,  Sir  Montagu,  and  if  I  can  wire  a  line  or  two  about  you, 
it  would  be  esteemed  a  favour." 

*'  Colonel  Sparfo?/'  replied  the  baronet,  with  a  gracious  smiley  "  it 
shall  not  bo  my  fault  if  our  acquaintance  ceases  here.  I  am  giving  % 
small  garden-party  at  my  villa  at  Putney  to-morrow  afternoon  :  do  me 
the  favour  to — er — join  \m.     Four  o'clock." 

"  I  shall  be  proud  to  do  so,  sir,"  the  Colonel  i-eplied,  making  an  entry 
in  his  note-book.  '*  You  may  count  upon  me,  Sir  Montagu,  at  four 
o'clock.  And  now  allow  me  to  wish  you  and  this  young  lady  a  very 
good  morning.     Mr.  Ita]»haol,  the  same  to  you," 

The  Colonel  waved  his  hat  and  departed.  Sir  Montagu  settled  him- 
self comfortably  in  his  chair  and  remarked,  "A  highly  intelligent  and 
agreeable  man  I " 

*•  Ob,  papa  \  "  his  daughter  oxclaimed  ppotestingly. 

**  Ambitious,  evidently,"  continued  tlio  father;  "  but 
sense — ^a  most  comfortttblo  sense — ^of  er— er — social  values  I  " 

**  Of  his  own  social  importance,  I  should  say,"  put  in  Gabrielle. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  noticed  with  concern  your  aptness  to  jump  at  con- 
clusions. Colonel  Sparks  is— er— an  officer;  and  since  the  XTnited 
States  army  is,  as  I  am  given  Uy  understand,  small  and  select,  it  follows 
that  an  American  colonel  must  be  a  nire  and  distinguished  individ 
Moreover,  he  seems  to  bo  a  friend  of  our  friend  Stephen  Yorke." 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Yorke  ha<.l  shown  his  friendship  by  being  here  to  en 
tain  his  friend." 

"  In  Stephen's  unavoidable  Absence,  that  pleasure  devohes  upon  me. 
And  now,  my  dear,  as  opportunity  servesj  I  woidd  like  to  souJid 
upon  a  matter  of  grave — of  \'ery  grave — moment.'* 

**  Oh,  please  not,  papa  \     I  hate  grave  momenta  !  *' 

**  Your  diffidence,  my  dear,  ia  maidenly  and  appropriate.  Still,  you 
must  bear  in  mimi  that  you  are  two-and-twenty-^— " 

**  Twenty,  papa  dear !  "  interrupted  the  young  lady,  rather  pertly. 

"  And  it  is  my  ambition  to  see  you  satisfactorily  settled  in  life,"  the 
baronet  went  on.  **  Let  me  mention,  in  the  first  place,  that,  although  I 
have  been  many  years  a  widower,  I  myself  may  see  tit  to  alter  my 
domestic  arrangoments— ahem  !  but  not,  of  course,  until  you  are  happily 
and— er — ^substantially  married.  Now,  your  name  has,  for  some  tim© 
past,  been  coupled  with  Stephen  Yorke's.  Though  not  a  man  of  noble 
lineage,  his  position   as  an  artist  is  second  to  none  in   the  land.     I 
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believe  you  regard  him  witb  no  unfavourable  070,  and  liis  behaviour  to- 
wards you " 

"  He  is  always  kind  and  attentive  to  me,  of  course,"  interrupted 
Gabrielle,  with  somewhat  less  composure  than  she  had  heretofore  shown  ; 
**  but  I  don't  think  he  is  in  the  least  what  you  would  call  &  manying 
man.  He  looks  so  grave  and  gloomy  sometimas,  that  I  have  wondered 
whether  he  hasn't  been  doing  something  very  drejidful !  " 

The  baronet  waa  shocked.  *'My  dear,"  he  remonBtrated,  "  your  con- 
clusions, based  upon — er — a  fantastic  imagination,  are  positively  alarm- 
ing.    Stephen  Yorke  is  the  soul  of  honour  I  " 

*'  At  all  events,  you  had  better  leave  him  to  me,  papa,"  said  Gabrielle 
uneasily.  **  Hark  !  There  he  is  now — I  hear  his  tread !  "  She  bent 
over  her  canvas  and  painted  away  diligently* 


in. 
Artist  and  Pupil, 

Stephen  Yorke  came  into  the  studio,  with  a  hasty  step  and  a  some- 
what preoccupied  manner.  He  made  his  apologies  briefly,  and  hiis 
to  the  baronet's  inquijies  as  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
ucheiB  were  vague  and  u unsatisfactory.  He  stiid  sometliing  in  an  under- 
tone to  Raphael,  as  the  latter  was  helping  him  on  with  his  painting- 
jacket ;  and  when,  at  length,  he  took  up  his  position  behind  Gabrielle'g 
chair,  she  had  an  obscure  feeling  that  he  was  not  in  a  particulai^ly  con- 
genial humour  for  instruction. 

'*  Do  you  think  it  wEl  be  a  likeness  T "  she  inquii*ed  presently, 
'*Not  if  you  go  on  as  you  are  doing  now/'  replied  Stephen,  bending 
brows  together  slowly.  •'  You  paint  before  you  look.  Tell  the  truth 
on  canvaa  as  faithfully  as  you  would  by  word  of  mouth— that  was  my 
plan,  and  is  my  advice.  Don't  fiatter  your  father ;  ho'll  be  none  the 
better  for  it.  Do  you  know  what  Ivo  Scott  said  when  he  saw  this  por- 
trait 1" 

**  You  have  allowed  him  to  see  it  1 "  exclaimed  Gabrielle  in  pretty 
ay. 
Yorke  smiled.     "  Keep  anything  from  a  diplomatist !     He  said,  *  Tf 
Goldsborough  wants  another  sitter,  recommend  me.     She  lends 
m  her  own  capital  of  beaut3^'  " 

*VDid  Mr,  Scott  really  say  that?"  murmured  the  young  lady  pen- 
lYdy.     **  But  I  do  wish  he  hadn't  seen  this  daub." 

Wliy  are  you  afraid  of  his  criticism  ?  "  Yorke  demanded,  coming 
from  behind  her  chair,  and  looking  down  at  her. 

Gabrielle  merely  shrugged  her  ishouldeta;  but  Sir  Montagu,  fancying, 
perhaps,  that  Yorke  would  be  the  better  for  a  little  well-applied  stimulus, 
took  upon  himself  to  remark  that,  "  Poaaibly  my  daughter  does  not  care 
to  betray  any  real  or  imaginary  shoiicominga  before  one  who  has  paid 
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her  BO  much  attention  as,  it  must  be  confeased,  Mr.  Ito  Soott  has 
done." 

"  Papa !  Mr.  Scott  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind,"  Miss  Golds- 
borough  exclaimed,  **  he  has  never  eyen  asked  me  to  waltz  t " 

**  Humph !  he  doesn't  dance,"  said  Stephen  with  another  smile. 
*<  My  dear,  as  I  have  already  observed,  diffidence  is  maidenly  and 
occasionally  appropriate,"  went  on  the  baronet  blandly ;  "  but  here,  in 
the  presence  of  an  old  and  valued  ftiend,  there  is  no  reason  for  undue 
reserve.  I  am  a  plain,  straightforward  man ;  I  desire  no  lord's  son  for 
my  son-in-law — if  you  don't  want  him  for  a  husband  I  No,  no,  Stephen, 
don't  leave  us,''  ho  added,  descending  from  his  seat  and  following  Yorke 
who  was  turning  away.  ''  As  a  man  in  possession  of  my  confidence — as 
a — er — valued  friend  of  my  daughter's — ^you  should — er — ^mediate  be- 
tween us  1  There  are  matters  more  nearly  affecting  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness than  painting  her  father's  portrait,  on  which  your  counsel  might  be 
desirable." 

"  Really,  papa,  I  wish  you  would  stop,"  said  Gabrielle,  in  a  tone 
which  was  low,  but  by  no  means  devoid  of  emphasis. 

"  I  shall  always  beat  your  service,"  Yorke  said  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, but  looking  the  baronet  straight  in  the  face. 

"  In  that  case,"  returned  the  latter,  who  thought  he  had  said  enough 
to  make  himself  understood,  '^  in  that  case,  my  dear  Stephen,  the  subject 
may  for  the  present  be  allowed  to  drop.     I  have  an  engagement  at 

Hammersmith  this  afternoon,  and " 

"  I  have  an  engagement,  too,"  broke  in  Stephen,  his  face  lighting 
up  unmistakably.  '*  I  was  going  to  tell  you  of  it.  Pauline  Grordoni  is 
to  leave  London  in  a  few  days,  and  she  will  give  me  a  final  sitting  this 
afternoon.     She  is  due  here  now." 

"Then,  papa,"  said  Gabrielle  quickly,  "I  think  you  and  I  had 
better  get  out  of  Mr.  Yorke's  way."  She  had  already  sliut  up  her  box 
of  painting  materials,  and  now  began  to  draw  on  her  gloves. 

But  the  baronet  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  depart.  The 
mention  of  the  Gordoni's  name  had  produced  a  manifest  impression  on 
him.  He  pulled  down  his  waistcoat,  pulled  up  his  collar,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  altogether  bore  himself  as  a  man  not  averse  to  making 
a  favourable  figure  before  somebody.  Yorke,  who  was  assisting 
Kaphael  to  remove  Gabrielle's  easel,  and  to  place  in  position  that  which 
supported  the  portrait  of  Gordoni,  did  not  jjerceive  this  behaviour ;  but 
it  was  not  lost  upon  Miss  Goldsborough,  and  it  occasioned  her  evident 
irritation.  "  I  am  quite  ready,  papa,"  she  said ;  "  are  you  waiting  for 
the  Hammersmith  meeting  to  come  to  you  % " 

"  My  dear,"  he  replied,  "  I  must  really  ask  you  to  permit  me  to 
judge  of  my  obligations.  I  am  not  tied  down  to  minutes  in  this  case; 
and  besides,  our  carriage  has  not  yet  been  announced." 

At  this  juncture,  however,  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the  door-bell; 
and  Eaphaely  after  due  inyestigation,  returned  with  the  doable  aa- 
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nouQcement  that  Sir  Monta^j^'s  carrmge  was  waitings  and  that  PaxxHoe 
Gordon!  bad  arrived, 

Pauline  immediately  appeared  in  the  doorway.  The  famous  prima 
donna  was  at  this  period  at  the  acme  of  her  beauty  and  renown.  She 
was  tall  and  superb  in  figure,  bat  with  all  the  vivacity  and  grace  of  a 
smaller  woman.  Her  neck  was  unusually  long,  and  \>y  its  movements 
she  was  able  to  exprei5S  a  variety  of  emotion ;  nature,  as  well  as  the 
habit  of  the  stage,  had  invested  her  attitudes  and  gestiu^es  with  a 
certain  large  and  picturesque  significance,  so  that  she  seemed  to  speak  at  all 
points.  Her  rich  black  dress,  with  the  wliite  camellia  over  the  left 
breast^  and  the  broad  gold  necklace  and  watch-guard,  suited  admirably 
the  warm  paleness  of  her  complejtion,  her  dark,  spai'kling  eyes,  and 
he&vy  brown  hair.  Her  features  were  noble  and  heDsitive,  and  her 
whole  aspect  spirited,  fi'esh,  and  fascinating. 

She  came  forward  with  a  bratid  smile,  and  gave  Stephen  V>oth  her 
hands*  **  Am  I  iigain  late  1 "  she  demanded,  in  a  mellow  voice.  Then 
she  caught  sight  of  Gabrielle  and  the  baronet  standing  together  near  the 
easel,  and  added  in  an  undertone,  while  her  smile  vanished,  '*  or,  for 
once,  too  soon  1 " 

"  You  are  always  in  season,"  said  Stephen,  openly  and  cordially. 

Pauline  turned  from  liim  and  inclined  her  head  politely  to  the  other 
gueeti.  **  Sir  Montagu,"  she  murmured,  **  this  is  an  unexpected  delight. 
MisB  Goldsborough  ,  .  ,  what  a  charming  coetiime !  " 

"  That  from  you  is  indeed  a  compliment,"  the  young  lady  replied 
crisply. 

"  Can  it  be  true  that  our  charming  Gordoni  contemplates  deserting 
US  1 "  inquired  Sii*  Montagu,  with  elaborate  impressive neas. 

"  We  poor  slavei^  of  nianagei-s  have  no  wills  of  our  own,"  the  prima 
donna  replied ;  **  an<l  experience  teaches  that  the  best  way  to  keep  your 
Wpiril  is  to  give  you  every  now  and  then  a  chance  to  forget  us," 

"A  man  must  outlive  three-score  yeai-s  and  ten  bofoi-e  he  could 
Ibrget  the  Gordoni  1 "  i^turned  Sir  Montagu,  in  a  mast  sentimental 
lone. 

Pauline  kiughed  rather  mischievously.  **  And  how  many  years,  then," 
she  inquired,  "  may  I  hope  to  survive  in  Sir  Montagu's  i-ecollection  1 " 
Then,  seeing  that  the  poor  baronet  was  itadly  hurt  by  the  innuendo, 
«he  put  out  her  hand  to  him  and  added  kindly,  "  Long  before  you  can 
plead  that  excu.se,  you  know,  I  shall  have  lost  whatever  might  have  en- 
titled me  to  your  lemembnince/' 

While  this  conversation  was  going  forward,  Gabrielle  had  walked 
up  to  Yorke,  who  was  arranging  the  lounge  on  which  Pauline  was  to 
Bit*  She  had  something  on  her  mind,  but  did  not  seem  to  know  exactly 
how  to  dispose  of  it.  She  waited  in  hopes  that  Yorke  would  speak  to 
her ;  but  at  length,  perceiving  that  he  was  preoccupied  with  wkit  h© 
was  doing,  and  even  appeared  to  be  unaware  of  her  presence,  she  said 
briskly, 
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"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Yorke  ..." 

"  Yen  1"  he  said,  fkcing  her  with  his  htrge  gaze. 

'*  What  my  father  was  saying  to  you  just  now,"  she  went  on,  with 
signs  of  embarnuBsment,  "  — he  did  not  mean  anything  particnlar  by  it, 
you  know;  and  I  want  yon  to  promise  me  that  yon  won't  think 
anything  more  of  it — ^will  you  t " 

**  To  1)0  sure— just  as  you  like !  **  the  artist  answered  with  simplicity. 
After  a  moment  he  turned  again  and  went  on  with  his  arrangementB. 
Gabrielle  coloured,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  saying  something  sharp ; 
hut  controlling  herself,  she  walked  slowly  towards  the  door,  where  she 
])au8ed,  and,  in  a  penetrating  tone,  asked, 

**  Bhall  I  oixler  the  carriage  to  be  sent  away  again,  papaY  " 

Bir  Montagu  had  Paidine's  hand  in  his,  and  was  apparently  in  the 
midst  of  some  tender  compliment,  to  which  she  was  listening  with  a 
smile  half  amused,  half  mischievous.  At  the  sound  of  GabrieUe's  voice 
she  drew  away  her  hand,  and  assumed  an  arch  expression  of  oon- 
Htemation. 

"  Dear  me.  Sir  Montagu,  see  how  thoughtless  and  selfish  I  am,"  she 
oxcIaimo<l.  "  Keeping  you  from  your  public  duties  simply  for  my  own 
gratification.  You  will  forgive  me  this  time,  will  you  not?  and  I 
promise  faithfully  it  shall  never  happen  again." 

**  It  may  Ix)  selfishness  to  you,  but  it  is  life  to  me,"  returned  the 
stout  biiroiiot,  reddening  at  the  exuberance  of  his  own  brilliancy. 
*'  llowuver,"  he  continued  with  a  sigh,  **  I  suppose  that  stupid  affair  at 
Hammersmith  must  bo  attended  to.  I  shall  see  you  at  Putney  to- 
morrow afternoon,  of  course?  Yes,  we  fholl  all  meet  there.  Ajid 
])Ossibly — possibly,  my  charming  friend,"  he  went  on,  lowering  his  voice, 
*'  I  may  seek  a  private  interview  at  an  earlier  hour ;  will  you  grant  it  1 " 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  if  it's  anything  in  the  way  of  business,  you  will  be 
suiv  to  find  me  ready  for  you,"  was  Pauline's  answer,  accompanied  by 
an  unexpected  and  rather  disconcerting  laugh.  The  baronet  did  not 
know  quite  what  to  make  of  it ;  but  prudently  concluding  that  it  must,  in 
somo  wuy,  indicate  something  favourable  to  himself,  he  laughed  osten- 
tatiously in  return,  bent  over  her  hand,  and  then  walked  promptly  to 
the  door,  calling  out  importantly,  **  Well,  goal-bye — good-bye  I  Duty 
calls  me,  and  I'm  off  I  Oooil-hye,  Yorke — ^to-morrow  at  four  o'clock. 
Come,  Ciabnelle,  my  dear,  we  mustn't  keep  our  carriage  waiting  any 
lon^rl     Farewell  everylxxly.     Come  along !  " 

**  Now,  Kalph  ! "  said  Yorke,  when  the  door  had  closed  bdiind  them, 
**  whoc\*er  comes  here  this  afternoon,  I'm  not  at  home.  Do  you  under- 
stand t" 

'*  Ay.  ay,  sir,  surely,"  replied  the  old  seaman,  with  a  knowing  wag 
of  his  head.  He  discreetly  retired  into  the  ante-room,  and  left  the  singer 
and  the  painter  alone. 
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IV. 
The  Prima  Donna. 


Pauline  had  thrown  herself  upon  tbo  touiige,  aud  pressed  her  fingers 
over  her  eyes,  as  if  ah©  had  been  offended  by  an  ugly  vision.  In  a  few 
moments  she  sat  erect,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  gazed 
searchingly  at  Stephen. 
^m  **  Was  this  situation  of  your  own  devising  t  **  she  demanded  at  length. 
^P  '*  I  forgot  to  tell  them  not  to  come,"  Sk'phen  replied^  jdacing  himself. 
**  The  engagement  with  them  is  a  regular  one  ;  yours  is  irregular.  How- 
ever, it  is  all  right  now.     Put  youi-self  in  position." 

**  You  fire  quite  sure  it  is  all  right  1 "  demanded  Pauline  again,  in  a 

IremarkiU>ly  subdued  tone, 
"  Why  not  ? "  retui^ned  Stephen  quietly,  mixing  the  colours  on  his 
palette. 
**  Nothing :  except  that  I'm  going  home  J "  said  the  prima  donna, 
springing  to  her  feet  and  beginning  to  tie  on  her  hat  with  great  precipi- 
tation. 
**  Are  you  not  at  home  here  ] ''  asked  the  painter,  hiying  down  his 
palette  and  advancing  towai'ds  her  with  his  hfinds  in  hi;  coat  pockets. 
**  I  have  no  homo — you  ai-e  kind  t4)  remind  rae  of  that,"  she  said, 
£ring  an  angiy  glance  at  him.     '*  But  I  am  at  home  here  leas  than  any- 
^hei^  ! " 
*'  Call  it  your  prison,  then ;  for  you  will  not  get  out  at  present." 
"  Who  will  prevent  me  ?  "  incjuiied  Pauline,  drawing  herself  up  for- 
midably. 

**  I  will,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  Stephen  answered  composedly  ;  '^but  I 
have  hopes  that  you  will  prevent  yourjaelf.     Why,  wbiit 'a  the  matter  't " 

**  You  think,  then,  that  I  will  comlesceud  to  play  at  hide-and-seek 
with  that  trumpery  little  banker*a  daughter,  do  you  1 "  exclaimed  Pau- 
line, mtddng  a  gesture  witli  her  flexible  hands  as  if  she  were  snapping 
that  young  lady  in  twain,  "  You  mistake  me,  sir  !  I  won't  he  taken 
m»  an  alternative  for  any  woman  in  England  !  You  think  you  may 
slight  me  and  insult  me  because  I  belong  to  the  stiige  .  .  .  \Vhat  I 
You  laugh  at  me !     Oh,  8tephen  !  " 

'*  Yes,  1  laugh  because  I  am  angry,"  said  Yorke,  coming  forward  and 
standing  close  to  her.  "  The  stage  has  hurt  you  more  than  1  thought, 
since  you  can  assign  me  motives  that  you  know  are  false.  I  believed  till 
now  that  you  had  a  dignity  of  womanhood  that  would  keep  yon  from 
stooping  to  these  silly  spites  and  .  .  ,  not  jealousy^— you  don't  feel 
that ! — vanity  I  Shall  I  show  you  what  I  saw  in  you  just  now  ?  Com© 
here ! " 

H©  took  her  by  the  arm  and  led  her  up  to  the  picture  on  the  easeL 
Then  resumiog  his  palette  and  brushes,  he  laid  in  ft  Cqw  'to\ic;W&  Ci^\\^>)(» 
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and  shadow  about  the  eyes  and  mouth.  The  effect  was  appalling.  The 
beautiful,  spirited  face  had  suddenly  become  mean  and  malignant.  All 
nobility,  all  generosity,  almost  all  refinement  seemed  to  have  departed. 

«Do  you  wish  it  to  stand  so  t "  said  Yorke,  drawing  back. 

Pauline  gazed  at  the  altered  portrait  in  silence.  At  last,  with  a 
slight  shiver  of  the  shoulders,  she  turned  from  it,  and  met  the  look  that 
Yorke  was  bending  upon  her.  He  saw  that  her  lovely  eyes  were  wet 
with  tears. 

''  You  always  conquer  me,  Stephen,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile. 
^'I  seem  to  change  at  your  will  just  as  that  painted  canvas  does.  But 
do  not  show  me  what  I  am  :  show  me  what  I  ought  to  be — what  you 
wish  me  to  be — and  help  me  to  become  so.  I  am  very  sorry  I  was 
cross.     Forgive  me  I  " 

Music  of  instruments  could  not  reproduce  the  changing  melody  of 
her  tones  in  speaking  these  sentences.  They  found  their  way  into 
Yorke's  heart,  as  they  had  often  done  before.  He  drew  in  a  long 
breath,  and  averted  his  eyes. 

"  Your  power  is  greater  than  mine,"  he  said :  "  I  only  paint  the  emo- 
tioD,  but  you  can  produce  it.  You  may  do  deadly  mischief  with  your 
voice,  Pauline  ;  or  you  may  make  men  happy  if  you  will." 

**  I  should  like  to  think  I  could  make  you  happy,"  she  murmured, 
stealing  her  hand  into  his.  **  It  is  absurd  for  us  to  quarrel,  when  we 
know  all  the  time  that  no  brother  and  sister  could  care  for  each  other 
more  than  we  do.  I  am  sure  my  own  brother  was  never  so  much  to  me 
as  you  have  been,  Stephen." 

"You  have  a  brother,  thenl"  said  Yorke,  rousing  himself,  as  it 
were,  from  a  trance,  and  beginning  to  paint  out  the  deforming  touches 
from  the  portrait.     "  What  of  him  1 " 

"  Only  that  he  and  I  are  nephew  and  niece  of  old  Sir  Percy  Gordon  of 
Oedarhurst.  When  I  insisted  upon  going  on  the  stage,  uncle  Percy  cut 
me  off  with  a  shilling,  and  said  he  would  do  the  same  by  my  brother  if 
he  had  anything  more  to  do  with  me." 

"  And  your  brother  agreed,  did  he  ? " 

**  Of  course ;  I  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  refuse  by  myself  refusing  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  him.  We  had  never  been  much  together 
— he  at  school  and  college,  I  at  home :  I  don't  think  he  missed  me 
much ;  and  what  I  missed  was  rather  my  ideal  of  a  brother  than  my 
brother  himself." 

"  I  have  heard  some  rumour  of  this  before,"  muttered  Stephen,  be- 
tween the  touches  of  his  brush.  "  So  you  gave  up  fifteen  thousand  a 
year  for  the  sake  of  being  a  singer ;  and  he  took  thirty  thousand  a  year 
on  condition  of  giving  up  you  ?   You  had  quite  the  best  of  the  bargain  %" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  be  friends  with  me,  and  not  scold  me  any  more," 
said  the  prima  donna,  with  an  enchanting  side  glance  at  him.  **  Poor 
boy,  you  have  never  had  a  sister :  you  don't  know  what  a  trouble  they 
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"How  do  you  know  what  .  .  .  troubles  I  have  hadl"  Stephen 
inquired,  still  bending  to  his  canvas. 

Something  in  his  tone  caught  the  quick  ear  of  the  singer;  the  smil» 
which  had  begun  to  dimple  round  her  mouthy  died  away,  and  she  I'cgarded 
liim  with  a  stealthy  glance.     There  was  a  pause  of  some  duration. 

"  You  do  not  think  me  worthy  of  your  confidence,"  she  said  at  length, 
in  a  low  voice.     **  I  am  your  model,  not  your  friend." 

"  My  confidence  would  he  no  favour,  Heaven  knows  I  but  it  is  a 
secret  that  would  create  a  bond  between  us  :  I  have  no  right  to  force  it 
upon  you.  Ko  other  woman  has  ever  hoard  me  speak  of  it :  and  only 
one  roan," 

While  Stephen  was  speaking  thus,  he  continuo<l  painting  with  out- 
ward composure  j  but  the  prima  donna  felt,  rather  than  hoard  or  saw, 
that  he  wr.<?  deeply  moved.  Great  natures  apprehend  each  other  in  ways 
which  lesser  folk  do  not  understand.  Presently  Stephen  felt  upon  his 
shoulder  a  touch  as  light  as  ialiing  snow  ;  but  it  seemed  to  lay  warm 
hold  upon  his  heart.     He  looked  up,  and  Pauline  said  simply — 

"  Tell  in©  I  " 

kHe  laid  down  his  brushes  and  rose  to  hia  feet.     From  the  right  wall 
f  the  studio  depended  a  heavy  curtain,  which  might  have  been  supposed 
[>  cover  a  window.     Stephen  went  up  to  this  curtain  and  drew  it  aside, 
t   revealed   the  portrait  of  an  extremely  lovely  gh-1,  about  eighteen 
jcars  of  age. 

■      **  That  is  my  sister,"  said  he. 
Pauline,  who  had  been  setvted  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  came  forward 
slowly,  and  stopped  within  a  few  paces  of  the  portrait,  at  which  she 
gazed  in  silence. 

**  She  was  my  only  sister,"  Stephen  went  on  ;  "  years  yoimger  than 
myself,  as  you  see.  I  was  able  to  give  her  a  better  education  than  I  had 
bad.  A  young  lady  at  the  same  school  with  her  became  so  fond  of  her, 
that,  after  our  father's  death,  she  invited  her  to  live  with  her  at  their 
home  in  Jersey.  As  I  was  travelling  abroad  at  the  time,  it  seemed  a 
fortunate  arrangement.  Well,  when  I  ended  my  tvaveUy  I  went  to 
Jersey,  meaning  to  take  her  with  me  finally  to  Lc^ndon." 

Hei-e  he  paused  abruptly.  Pauline,  who  was  standing  with  her 
hands  hanging  clasped,  moved  them  a  little,  and  her  bosom  heaved ;  but 
she  said  nothing, 

**  She  waa  gone,"  said  Stephen,  bringing  out  the  words  with 
difficulty. 

"  Stephen  .  .  ."  whispered  Pauline, 

He  went  on  in  a  harder  tone.  **  She  had  been  seen  on  board  the 
Southampton  packet;  a  man,  a  .  .  .  gentleman — was  seen  beside  her. 
No  evidence  of  her  marriage  can  be  found/'  He  paused  again,  with  hm 
face  averted.  "  A  month  ago  I  passed  her  in  Piccadilly.  She  was  in 
an  open  carriage." 

"  Did  she  recognise  you  1 " 
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**  She  blushed,  and  turned  Away.     I  have  not  seen  her  sinoe." 

**  It  may  not  be  as  wretched  aa  you  think/'  said  Pauline,  in  abaaoet  i 
pleading  tone.     "  Have  you  made  all  inquiriefi " 

Stephen  gave  a  dreary  amile.  "  I  did  what  I  could.  But  if  she 
ware  honest,  she  would  not  @hun  me.  I  am  the  fashionable  portrait- 
painter.  My  doings  are  noted— my  liouse  ia  well  known.  She  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  me." 

Pauline  was  silent,  save  that  her  sympathy  seemed  to  speak. 

**  This  misery  wluch  I  ought  to  have  prevented  has  had  its  effect  on 
me,  as  you  may  suppose.  I  take  the  blame  to  myself.  But  I  am 
waiting  to  iind  that  man/*  added  the  artiist,  with  a  quietly  terrible  look 
that  made  Pauline  inwardly  shudder.     "  I  feel  that  we  shall  meet  I " 

"  No,  no  1 "  she  said,  with  an  indrawing  of  the  breath.  She  walked 
quickly  to  the  curtain,  and  drew  it  with  impulsive  energy  across  the 
porttait  once  more.  Yorke  understood  the  significance  of  the  net ;  but 
he  shook  hL^  head. 

•*  I  cannot  forget  her,  Pauline." 

"  Bemember  your  love  for  her,  and  forget  the  rest.     Your  life  mi 
not  he  marred.     You  are  in  the  prime  of  your  life  and  fame,  Stephen/ 

•*  I  am  on  the  boundary  between  youth  and  age.     Every  day  I  find 
myself  more  alone.     When  you  leave  me,  I  shall  be  quite  alone.*'     As 
they  instinctively  turned  towards  one  another,  each  felt,  perhaps, 
a  great  moment  was  at  hand  for  both  of  them.      Theii*  hands   mi 
"  How  can  we  part  1 "  said  Stephen.     **  TVTmt  can  part  us  1  " 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  which  might  have  been  followed  by 
anything.     The  sharp  metallic  jingle  of  the  door- bell  jarretl  upon  thei^f 
nerves  like  something  poi^tonous.     It  was  followed  by  a  sound  of  voicc^^ 
in  the  ante-room— Kaphael's  gruff  voice,  and  another.     Then  the  door 
opened,  and  a  well-dressed,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  clever,  self-possessed 
face,  and  a  figure  of  medium  height,  entered   the  studio.     His  eyes, 
which  were  set  remarkably  ftir  apart,  and  which  he  habitually   kepiH 
half-closed,  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.     He  doffed  his  hat  an<I^ 
bowed  low. 

**  My  dear  Stephen,"  he  sjiid,  laughingly,  "  tell  this  Cerberus  of  yours 
to  stop  biting  me  1  He  won't  believe  that  I  come  here  by  appointment. 
Diva  ittustrissimat*'  he  went  on,  appealing  to  Pauline,  **  pray  interoede 
for  me  !  "  He  came  forward,  still  laughing  good-humouredly  and  holding 
out  his  hand.  To  himself  he  was  saying,  *'  I'm  de  tropt  that's  evident ; 
but — just  in  time  1 " 

V. 
Diplomatic  Sertice. 

Stephen  and  Pauline  had  di-awn  a  little  apart  at  the  entrance 
new  corner ;  but  it  was  manifest,  upon  the  former's  countenance  at  least, 
that  the  interruption  was  not  over  and  above  welcome.     The  prima 
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donna  said,  aftflBr  a  moment,  **  What  a  clever  man  yon  are,  Mr.  Soott ! 
Yon  alwajB  know  the  dramatic  tonch  necessary  to  make  a  situation 
complete.  Mr.  Yorke  and  I  have  jost  been  trjdng  a  duet,  and  neither 
of  us  knew  how  to  finish  it." 

''  Well,  Iyo,"  said  Stephen,  taking  the  other's  hand  rather  unenthu- 
siastically, "  what  is  the  news  with  you  t " 

*"What  newsT'  returned  the  Honourable  Ivo,  cheerfully,  "why — 
glorious  news  i  disastrous  news  I " 

**  Come,  no  paradoxes,  Mr.  Scott,"  said  the  prima  donna,  taking  up 
her  bonnet :  "  what  is  it  1 " 

"  Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  me  First  Secre> 
tary  of  Legation  to  Washington.     I  sail  next  week." 

"  So  soon,  Ivo  %  "  said  Yorke,  more  cordially. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  IVe  been  expecting  the  appointment  for  the  last 
three  months." 

"And  the  disaster)"  Pauline  inquired. 

"  Can  you  ask  t "  exclaimed  Scott  romantically. 

"  I  have  asked,"  she  replied,  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  possible. 

"  Well,  then,  separation  from  you  1 " 

"  Leave  compliments  to  Sir  Montagu  Goldsborough,  who  understands 
how  to  make  them,"  answered  the  prima  donna ;  then,  noticing  that 
Yorke  had  walked  to  another  part  of  the  studio,  she  continued,  with  a 
grave  assumption  of  being  confidential,  "  But  don't  you  know  that  I 
have  been  offered  a  splendid  engagement  in  the  United  States  1 " 

"  Shall  you  accept  1 "  demanded  Soott,  a  sparkle  showing  itself  beneath 
his  drooping  eyelids. 

Pauline  gave  him  one  of  those  glances,  full  of  tantalising,  non-com- 
mittal BUggestiveness,  that  no  man  under  ninety  ever  sustained  with 
composure,  and  said  slowly, 

"  I  am  .  .  .  undecided ! " 

Then  she  turned  away  and  left  him.  The  diplomatist  rubbed  his 
chin  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Well,  Yorke,"  he  said ;  "  half-past  four !  I'm  punctual.  My  vic- 
toria is  at  the  door." 

Yorke,  who  was  staring  out  of  the  window,  with  his  hands  in  his 
coat-pockets,  said  abstractedly,  "  So  I  see  ! "  but  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  impressed  by  the  spectacle. 

"So  late  as  thati "  exclaimed  Pauline,  "and  my  party  at  Campden 
Hill  at  five  I    Please,  Mr.  Yorke,  send  for  a  hansom  I " 

"  Pray  honour  my  carriage  by  making  use  of  it,"  Scott  said,  picking 
up  her  gloves  from  the  lounge  and  presenting  them  to  her.  "  This  fellow 
has  forgotten  his  appointment  with  me,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  he 
won't  be  ready  for  half-an-hour." 

"  Thanks  very  much ;  then  I  will,"  she  answered.  Stephen  came 
up,  and  she  gave  him  her  hand.  "Good-bye,"  she  said ;  "you  will  be 
in  your  stall  to-night  1 " 
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''Tour  lastappeamioel  Ofooanel**  Stephen  replied. 

**  Au  revoir,  Mr.  First  Secretary,"  she  added,  relinqaiahing  her  other 
hand  to  him,  the  tips  of  whose  fingers  he  kissed  chivalrotisly ;  '*  we  meet 
in  Washington — perhaps  I  " 

Torke  accompanied  her  to  the  door,  and  she  whispered  in  his  ear, 

"  Come  and  speak  to  me  to-night  after  the  second  act!  ** 

When  she  was  gone,  Scott  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  lighted  a 
cigarette,  and  offered  Yorke  his  cigarette-case.  "  So,"  said  he,  **  youVe 
forgotten  your  engagement." 

**  Which  1 "  returned  Yorke  absently. 

*<  Dinner  at  the  Trafalgar." 

"  That  was  for " 

"  Six  o'clock  to-day." 

"  You  mentioned  Thursday." 

"  Exactly— to-day !  " 

"  My  dear  Ivo,"  began  Yorke,  abashed  and  reddening,  "  I " 

"  Tut,  tut ! "  interrupted  the  other  good-naturedly,  "  you  forgot ; 
there's  no  harm  done.  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  man  f  YouVe 
been  in  a  brown  study  ever  since  I  got  here.  Are  you  starving  t  or  have 
you  over-eaten  yourself  1" 

Yorke  considered  awhile,  and  then  said  gravely, 

"  I'm  thinking  of .  .  .  marrying." 

**  Oh,  by  all  means  !  "  exclaimed  the  diplomatist  briskly.  *'  Keep 
on!" 

"Keep  on!" 

"  Thinking  of  it !  "  said  Scott,  with  a  dry  laugh. 

Yorke  remained  grave.    "  I  want  to  marry,"  repeated  he. 

"  You're  ambitious  I "  returned  Scott,  knocking  the  ashes  off  his 
cigarette.     "Luckily,"  he  added,  glancing  up,  **  you're  not  in  love." 

"But  I  am!" 

"  Then  accept  my  profoundest  .  ,  .  astonishment !  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  have  you  any  notion  what  you  are  about  1  Matrimony,  at  our 
time  of  life,  is  always  risky.  We  know  too  well  what  we  surrender  and 
too  little  what  we  gain.  However,  something  depends  upon  the  other 
party.     Who  is  she  I " 

"  Guess ! " 

"  Hum  !  Miss  Goldsborough  1 " 

"  A  jealous  guess,  Ivo  ! " 

"  You  do  me  too  miich  honour !  Miss  Goldsborough  and  I  stand  on 
a  footing  of  armed  neutrality.  Everybody  couples  her  name  with 
yours." 

"  She  is  not  the  lady,"  said  Yorke  coldly. 

"Then  I  give  it  up." 

Yorke  pointed  over  his  shoulder  to  the  canvas  on  the  easel.  "  There's 
her  portrait,"  said  he. 

"  Not — ^not  Gordoni  1 "  exclaimed  the  other,  jumping  to  hlB  £9et  ai 
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though  electrified  by  mere  surprise.  But  York©  only  nodded  and  puffed 
at  hLs  cigarette  complacently, 

*'  Stephen  Yorke  many  Pauline  Gordonit "  persisted  the  diplomatist 
incredulously, 

**  To-morrow,  Lf  shell  have  mo." 

•*  It  can't  be  done  I  "  said  Scott,  tossing  away  his  cigarette  in  apparent 
in-itation. 

Yorke  looked  round  at  him  slowly.     **  Why  not  1 " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  argue  the  matter  with  you,  Stephen,"  his 
Eriend  said,  changing  his  tone  and  speaking  with  a  sort  of  sad  gravity. 
"  For  that  matter  the  arguments  are  only  too  trite — they  are  in  every- 
body's mouth.  Ai-e  you  willing  to  go  shares  with  the  public  in  your 
wife  1  Do  jrou  wiah  always  to  bo  spoken  of  in  the  genitive  case  1  Do 
you  imagine  that  a  great  singer  like  Pauline  Gordoni  can  give  up  tho 
stage  for  a  husband  and  housekeeping  J  I  won't  go  more  particularly 
into  the  matter,  for  fear  of  offending  you.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  you 
would  spoil  your  career  and  hers  into  the  bargain." 

"  You  don't  make  any  alio wanoe,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  the  fact  that 
love  18  the  strongest  passion  of  our  nature,"  observed  Stephen. 

*'  1  deny  your  '  fact '  in  the  first  place,"  Scott  retortetl,  **  and  in  the 
second  place,  I  must  decline  to  believe  that  you're  in  love,  or  she  either. 
Y''ou  are  infatuated  for  the  moment,  and  I  don't  blame  you  for  it ;  Gor- 
doni is  in  love  with — herself  in  her  roles,  perhaps,  and  the  world's 
applause  I  Now  if  it  were  Miss  Goldsboi-ough,  I  could  see  some  reason 
in  it" 

"  I  am  certainly  not  in  love  with  Misa  Goldsboro^h,"  said  Yorke 
with  a  smile. 

"  Who  asks  you  to  be  ?  Your  marriage  with  her  would  be  not  only 
prudent,  but  a  simple  act  of  just  ice »  Her  father  has  been  deuoedly  kind 
to  yon,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  expects  some  day  to  call  you 
his  son-in-law.  Wealth  is  of  coui-se  no  object  to  you^ — lucky  dog  f — 
though  the  old  gentleman's  half-million  or  so  would  furnish  a  substantial 
background  for  your  picture.  As  for  the  young  lady,  she  is  pretty, 
and  just  enough  of  the  dilettante  to  appreciate  your  art  without  diaturb- 
bg  it." 

**  Upon  my  word,  Ivo/'  said  Yorke,  with  a  short  laugh,  "  I  had  no 
idea  you  could  be  so  eloquent.  Well,  I'm  no  match  for  you  in  argu- 
ment ;  you  may  be  right  from  yonr  point  of  view,  as  I  am  from  mine. 
Let  us  drop  the  subject.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I'U  go  inside  and  change 
mj  coat." 

"  Yoxir  coat,  by  all  means ;  your  condition — never !  "  returned  Ivo, 
with  a  sprightliness  which  wtis  perhaps  not  altogether  genuine.  In  fact, 
the  discussion  had  disturbed  him  not  a  little.  As  he  turned,  his  ever- 
observant  eyes  caught  the  portrait  upon  the  wall,  for  Pauline,  in  re- 
placing the  curtain,  had  only  half  hidden  the  canvas, 

'*  Hullo,  Stephen,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what's  thi^  J "    His  attention  had 
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been  arrested,  not  onljr  by  tbe  beauty  of  the  fSaioe,  bnt  by  a  persnasioD 
which  immediately  took  possession  of  him  that  he  had,  somewhere,  and 
not  long  ago,  seen  the  original  of  it.     "  Whose  is  it  1  "  he  asked. 

"  I  thought  you  know  it,"  said  the  artist,  frowning.  "  At  all  eyenta 
you  know  the  story — so  far  as  it  has  gone  !  My  sister.  Pshaw  !  draw 
the  curtain.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  meet  the  man,  and  give  the  stoiy 
its  end  1 " 

When  Scott  was  left  alone,  he  did  not  draw  the  curtain,  bnt,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  to  scrutinise  the  portrait,  with  an  expression  on  his 
face  half  puzil^d,  half  expe2tant. 

*'  That  Stephen's  sister !  "  he  muttered  to  himself  more  than  once. 
"  And  yet  I  can  swear  I  have  seen  her  before,  here  in  London,  and  less 
than  a  month  since.  Let  me  think  I  There  was  somebody  with  her ; 
some  fellow  whose  name  I  know  .  .  .  bother  it !  if  I  could  only  recol- 
lect who  he  was  .  .  .  hum  !  now  who  on  earth  could  he  have  been  f  " 

"  Mr.  Percy  Gordon  I "  said  the  voice  of  Baphael  at  the  door,  ushe^ 
ing  in  that  gentleman. 

A  light  of  intelligenoe  gleamed  for  an  instant  in  the  Honourable 
Ivo*s  eyes.  He  drew  the  curtain  sharply.  "  The  answer,  by  Jove  I* 
muttered  he. 

He  turned  leisurely,  and  by  the  time  he  was  face  to  face  with  the 
young  attadte  (such  was  Mr.  Gordon's  present  rank  in  the  diplomatie 
service)  his  expression  had  fully  regained  its  habitual  afEable  inscmtA- 
bility. 

**  Ha  t  Percy,"  he  said  carelessly.     **  Anything  new  1 " 

**  Er — "well,  nothing  of  any  public  importance,"  replied  Gordon,  in 
tbe  hesittiting  and  drawling  tone  that  appears  to  be  natural  to  handsome 
young  university  graduates  of  aristocratic  descent,  like  himself. 

"  And  what,  my  young  friend,  is  of  so  much  private  importance  ai 
to  induce  you,  the  laziest  man  in  the  service,  to  take  the  rather  extra- 
ordinary step  of  following  me  all  the  way  from  Whitehall  to  Mr.  StepheiDi 
Yorke'B  studio  1 " 

"  By-the-by,"  said  Gordon,  looking  round,  "  is  Mr.  Yorke  in ! " 

"  In  his  dressing-room.     Have  you  ever  met  him  1 " 

"  Er — no,"  answered  Gordon,  with  reserve.     "  I've  heard  of  him." 

"  Hum  I  so  have  a  good  many  people.  Well,  now,  what  is  it  yoa 
want  ? " 

"  Why,  the  fSact  is,  I  came  to  know  whether  you  could — er — manage 
to  let  me  have  three  days'  leave  of  absence  1 " 

"  The  deuce ! "  said  Scott,  putting  on  a  serious  aspect.  "  My  dear 
Percy,  although  zeal  in  diplomacy  is  always  to  be  deprecated,  it  doesnt 
follow  that  one  ought  not  to  seem  busy." 

"Well,  the  fact  is,"  hesitated  Gordon,  "I've  just  heai-d  that  mf 
imcle.  Sir  Percy  Gordon,  you  know,  has  been  thrown  from  his  horilBt 
and— er — is  not  expected  to  live.  And  I'm  heir  to  the  title,  don't  yod 
know." 
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*  ir€e,~ftiid  the  l^nd  ? " 
"WftU,  ii'8  not  imtai]edy  and  might  be  left  fsLsewhera/' 

••  llicii  go,  by  all  means,  and  good  luck  to  you  !  Oh,  by  the  way,  I 
■«  in  tbfi  Morning  J*ost  that  yoti  are  going  to  bo  married.  I  congratu- 
hlipQ.  Ohannuig  girl — Lady  Cicely!"  Scott  was  watching  tlie 
jmg  «<teoy^t  fiice  ctowly. 

**  £r— Ihaolca  I  Yes,  Lady  Cicely  is  a  charming  girl,"  assented  Gordon, 
^nAmnm  awkwanJiaess,  **  My  uncle  desires  the  match,  don't  you  know, 
^     .  .  the  dato  iati't  a^ed,  I  beliave/' 

!,  widi,  you*re  a  lucky  fellow.     You  haven't  seen  your  sister's 
^i,  I  suppoee,^'  continued  8colt»  in  an  accidental  sort  of  way. 
Er — wbot}  I "  ini|iiired  Gordon,  putting  uj»  an  eyeglass. 
*"  Hsob  ^  ooune^"  replied  the  othei%  lading  his  hand  on  hia  ahoulder 
mH  Umidikng  him  to  the  easel. 

*  Ail  I  wvHt  itV  deuced  like  her,"  remarked  the  atlac/ie,  dropping  his 
fam  ili«r  a  momimt  and  turning  his  back  on  the  portrait.  *'  Only  I 
^•\  vadcrHtand  mudj  about  pictures,  and^ — ^er — I  haven't  spoken  to 
MfWifr  fijT  years — ever  fdnce  she  hopped  over  the  traces  and  went  on 
tii  mff>,  don't  you  know.     It  wasn't  likely — was  it  1 " 

SdsU  chuckled  a  little  to  himself,  following  with  his  eyes  the  slight 
••dpftoefu]  fig%ire  of  thc^  younger  man,  as  he  lounged  down  the  studio. 
**M%|btfQl  naivHi]''  lie  muttered  below  his  breatli,  "but  I  think  I 
•o  fad  %  place  where  the  skin  is  tender  !  I  say,  Percy,  my  boy,"  ho 
WMlhawl  sdoud,  **  there's  one  other  thing  here  you  ought  to  look  at, 
tidf  yira're  in  the  way  of  it."  He  beckoned  him  to  the  comer  of  the 
fOMiwfacretl  ire  hung.     Gordon  approached  listlessly, 

bii  ,  ;irtistic  line  1  '*  he  inquired. 

'  I  Hkory  it  may  interest  you,  outside  of  that ; "  Scott  observed^ 
I  botd  of  the  curtain,  but  delaying  to  withdraw  it.     "  It*8  a  very 
§kOB  :  such  a  one  ns  any  young  fellow  whose  heart  was  not  set 
ly   upon  politic*  and    diplomacy  {as  I  half  believe  yours  is), 
^^Id  f!OEnmit  an  indiscretion  for,     Potwibly  you  may  have  seen  the 
f^onlcM  Lady  Cicely  Pope'.s  has  made  you  blind  to  every  other 
*^Mn  ^     Bat  Jet  me  have  your  candid  opinion  upon  it  I " 
Be  taifghaH  tlie  curtnin  aside, 

IW  tfiact  Qpoa  Gordon  waa  undeniable.  His  lounging  air  fell  from 
h  Wkm  m  ipamifxDt ;  there  was  a  quick,  suppressed  lifting  of  the  chest 
^  dbimliiefs ;  ook>ur  came  to  his  cheeks  ;  and  in  changing  his  hat 
^A  o»e  baofl  io  asotliitr,  he  dropped  his  gloves.  All  thin  Scott  ob- 
^fwA  wUh  m  enriotis  xonilo  of  miof^le*!  pain,  contempt,  and  triumph. 
h'^i  Ike  ooiifirtiiallofi  of  his  Kuspicions  :  it  was  an  unlooked-for  stroke 
tf  ^MBoy  on  hii  mdtt :  but  it  might  lead  to  grave  and  eTen  perilous 
— |>riiili<iiia  However,  the  Uonourtible  Ivo  Scott  was  to  some  extent 
tftilaEii, 

•  I  lkiiQ|{lit  ^10  wmM  fetdi  you,  my  young  ascetic,"  he  murmured, 
hm  tyas  itpoo  Gordon's  ffioe  and  Btailing  slightly.     *^  BVie 
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credit  to  jour  taate.  Tliat  is,  jon  may  be  surprised  to  hear,  the  gister 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Yorke,  the  gentleraan  under  whose  very  roof  you  are 
now  standing.     He'll  be  out  directly." 

**  If  you  sanction  my  la^-ve,*'  said  Gordon,  palling  hlnaself  together 
and,  for  once,  abandoning  Iiis  hesitating  manner  in  bo  doing,  '*  I  think 
I'll  take  the  night  express ;  in  fiict,  I  have  some  packing  to  do  ;  V\l  be 
off  at  once." 

"  I  think  you'd  better,"  returned  Scjott  significantly.  Indeed,  it  w«l 
to  the  latter 's  interest  to  avoid  the  possible  discovery  on  Yorke's  pwt 
that  Gordon  was  the  betrayer  of  his  sister.  Should  any  outbreak  occur, 
it  would  affect  Pauline  almost  iis  much  as  Percy.  At  this  moment, 
however,  Yorke  came  in. 

**  I'm  ready,  Ivo,"  he  said.  Then  seeinsj  a  stranger,  he  paused,  and 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  inquiringly. 

"  CJonfound  the  boy !  "  muttered  Scott  to  himself,  "  why  couldn't  be 
look  sharp  and  get  out  of  the  way  i  Oh,  Stephen,  old  fellow/'  he  added 
aloud,  '*  let  me  introduce  Pexcy  Gordon,  biother  of  our  friend  Faulin 

Yorke  at  iirst  bowed  coldly ;  but  the  next  moment,  from  anot 
impulse,  he  advanced  and  held  out  hi.s  hand. 

"  As  your  sisters  brother,"  he  said,  '*  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Gordon.     Welcome  to  my  studio." 

They  shook  hands.  8cott  tui-ned  away  with  a  shrug  of  his  sbouldets 
aod  an  ii'onie  grimace.  "  Blessed  ignorance  !  He  has  met  his  man  at 
last,"  thought  he,  as  he  took  out  a  fresh  cigarette  and  struck  a  light. 

"  The  carriage  is  alongside,  sir,"  said  Raphael,  putting  hi^  grizzled 
beard  in  at  the  door. 

Yorke  motioned  courteously  to  Gordon  to  precede  him  out  of  the 
room,  Scott,  before  foUowiog  them,  ateppeti  round  in  front  of  Pauline's 
portrait,  and  gazed  at  it  for  a  few  moments  fixedly.  Then  he  put  his 
hat  on  his  head,  and  pulled  it  down  over  his  brows  with  a  sort  of 
emphasis. 

"  Fate  is  on  my  side,  whatever  happens,''  he  i^aid^  with  a  certain 
reluctant  exultation.  "  If  Paulino  won't  listen  to  other  arguments,  I 
shall  always  bave  this  in  reserve,  and  it  muHt  conquer !  No  need  tor 
Stephen  to  know — she  will  bo  as  anxious  to  keep  htm  in  ignorance  as 
Percy  or  I  can  be.  Poor  old  Stephen  ...  I  don't  like  to  go  against 
him  .  .  .  but  it  will  be  better  for  him  too.  I  always  said  they  ought 
not  to  marry  ;  and  now,  whether  I  say  it  or  no,  they  emit  many  J " 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  the  diplomatic  fatalist  kis,^  the  tap8 
of  bis  fingera  to  the  portrait,  and  walked  briskly  out  of  the  studio. 
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Iif  the  following  pages  I  purpose  to  do  no  more  tlian  briefly  tell  the 
etory  of  a  very  strange  <sireer,  and  rou gWy  sketch  in  some  of  the  more 
striking  characteristics  of  ttn  uncommon  individuality,  Berlioz  ia  in 
many  ways  a  notable  person,  A  hero  in  the  aesthetic  revolution  of 
1830,  a  type  of  the  artist  militant,  a  mocker  and  a  sentimentalist, 
egoistic  to  a  degree  and  not  leaa  unselfeh  than  egoistic,  incornipiibly 
honest  and  incurably  histrionic,  extravagj^ntly  humonrsome  and  passion- 
ately earnest  and  sincere,  he  was  a  prince  of  journalists,  and  perbaj>a  the 
ablest  and  most  oi-igLnal  composer  who  has  appeared  since  Beethoven.  He 
attempted  nothing  that  was  not  great  and  honourable ;  he  fought  steadily 
for  that  he  held  to  he  the  right.  And  till  liis  days  he  was  the  object 
of  i^^naistent  misrepresentation  and  inexorable  dii5respcct.  It  is  hard  to 
say  if  he  is  more  interesting  as  an  artist  or  as  a  man  :  in  his  life  and 
work  and  fortunes,  or  as  the  repreaentative  of  a  violent  and  memorable 
epoch. 


The  generation  born  to  France  in  the  inten'ahj  l^tween  Kapoleon's 
battles  was  a  generation  of  able  and  ardent  men.  The  true  children  of 
a  splendid  and  stirnng  time,  it  was  theirs  to  Iwa  the  heroes  of  an  artistic 
'93>  and  to  deal  with  painting  and  drama,  with  fiction  and  histrionics, 
■with  verse  and  mujsic,  mxich  as  the  great  Emf>eror  and  his  lieutenants 
had  dealt  with  the  practice  of  war  and  the  art  and  mystery  of  politics. 
One  of  the  boldest  and  fiercest  was  Hector  Berlioss,  the  musician  of  the 
Messe  des  Morts  and  the  Die^  Irm  Grotesque,  and  the  author  of  the  SoiretB 
rfe  VOrchfMre,  the  Memoire^,  and  the  ^1  Trnver^  Chanfi — a  knight- 
errant  of  the  arts,  an  Amadis  with  the  fortune  and  the  reputation  of  a 
Quixote. 

Bom,  as  he  puts  it,  **  k  prendi"©  la  vie  et  racad^mie  k  oontrepoii,"  he 
came  into  the  world  in  1803,  at  C(^te-Saint- Andre,  in  the  Is^i-e,  His 
birth-year  was  that  cjf  Piiosper  Jlerini^,  the  incompar.ible  l>umas,  and 
Adolphe  Adam,  composer  of  the  P&3tili4i7i  tie  Loiyjjnmeau :  the  Adolphe 
Adam  who  reali'?cd  in  his  art  and  personality  that  ideal  of  sprightly 
littleness — OA,  imre  every  i<7orm  a  ma/^^ofj  Ev^^i/fly  a  fjritj^  Evrtf  hnigh 
a  ChriMtna^fnfj[fol,  Ever  if  tun*^  <^  Ji%  / — which  is  the  ambition  of  imagi- 
native Mr.  Bluphocks.  Hin  father,  Louis  Berlioz,  an  excellent  man,  fond 
of  hard  work  and  the  practice  of  benevolence,  was  a  doctor.  His  motlier, 
n^  Marmion  (he  Is  pleased,  as  a  man  of  1830  should  be,  with  the  coinci- 
deaoe  that  makes  him  a  kind  of  poor  cousin  of  Walter  Scott),  was  a 
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isad^KTvi^  :\ii'.  -sr:!!  I^^Dtf  and  SafinflB 
hi^i  I»^r«f  :  he  -v^  nrxer  b:  tttII  ;i>.jsee  &i  'vbca  he  oouid  lay  hands  on 
LI.  ^'Las.  ai.i  q-seb^i  for  jo&cIj  isCjjais.  iLe  puT&dise — since  Defoe,  at  kait 
— C'f  •'-'ffcgT-.fciiTe  bojhoDd.  He  -roTiId  hav«  Hked  w  fioiit  the  hlack  flag 
hii.<yL^  keja  uid  coooa-palms  in  ihe  Spuu&h  Main,  or  10  hare  been  the 
Cris:^  cjf  siiLr  corai  is^er — exjchaiited.  "K-orsoeifsI.  n;T?terJ0T2S — in  the  vart 
Lnd  >:-l:ta;y  OK&zk ;  and  to  matter  sc>  iiarren  of  romance  as  mathematifli 
hzi'i  £t^:n>^  &iid  the  dual  numK'^i  Li>  mind  ivfused  ic<  Etoc^.  Snch  leanir 
ii^  &5  he  had  was  acquired  "anoonariv^uslv.  He  was  fond  of  desoltoEy 
T**.r!T.g.  sind  when  a  lxx>h  was^  lt&<i  or  goctd  cmoo^  to  please  him,  he 
wc..ild  wij-k  a:  it  till  he  know  ix  l»y  hean  :  a  lifekoig  habit  of  his,  and 
cire  'jf  which  a  jiriX'<d  vittii  at  his  mii5;ic  is  a:  cmcv  an  ontoome  and  a  prooL 
Ot  Gretk  he  know  little  or  noUiini:.  In  Lsti::.  it  wiw  long  ere  he  oonld 
CL-re  for  ;tny  one,  even  for  Virgil,  ^ho  ccdod  by  sharing  his  worship 
w-,ii  Beethoven  and  Shaks}ytm\  As  fvnr  the  an  in  which  he  waa  to 
eiotL  and  whioh  w^<  to  pr\>vo  the  ]\i!^on  and  the  end  of  life  for  him, 
he  Wf^4  no  piwiigy  orcn  in  UwiU  Miv-t  of  tiie  p>eeit  oompoeera  have 
bfsr.in  aa  ini^t  maiA~i>1s.  h.i^v  Uvn  artists  :iA<t  a  fashion  from  their 
r.u7se7T  downwaixls.  For  1  ho  m».^i«>:U  f:)onli y  is  dependent  upon keenneaa  of 
f^ntinicnt  ratlier  than  u]\n)  sti>n)^h  ^^  intolkct :  and  in  childhood,  whea 
the  e!motions  ai«  quick  and  ahumUnUand  the  <ten9es  eager  and  ^prehear 
£31%,  exprosnon  in  muaio  is  Uwh  oasy  and  natural,  while  iti  resolta-HMi 
eertain  pages  in  lk«thoT«n  and  Moaiurt  will  thow-^oeed  not  of : 
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W  ftbaolnlaljr  wwtbleai,  nor  eeem  painfully  immatore,  asisUieciise  with 

ftoatet  Qua  are  Imped,  and  sketches  in  slate-j^ejicil,  and  Images  pinched 

^nx  tfi  pQttj  or  day*      Berlioz  revealed  his  chief  capacity    like  the 

ilMflUnijf  kind  of  \x>y  he  was.     His  earliest  mu^tical  impression  wba  re- 

mnd  at  bin  first  commnnion,  when  he  was  ravished  into  ecstasy  by  a 

of  firniiiA  quiring  it  In  a  naive  and  simple  melody  of  Dalayrac ; 

bn  bcgim  to  prepare  him.^lf  for  orchestral  -writing  and  directing  by 

oul — as  80  many  lads  have  done  before  and  since — the  popular 

•cof  Midbrotiek,  to  England  known  as  We  woiit  go  home  till  morn'mfj^ 

m  «  CMual  fla^g^eolct.     He  learned  to  read  music  from  his  father,  ^ho 

lio  taagki  him  to  blow  and  finger  the  flute,  and  ho  tried  hard  to  mako 

«■»  a&d  use  for  himself  of  Rameau's  abstract  and  crabbed  treatise  upon 

Then  he  fell  upon  a  mu8iG'ma.ste-r  in  the  person  of  a  second 

c>DQ  of  the  Lyons  theatres,  who  gave  him  a  couple  of  lessons 

4  4if,  tad  600Q  taught  him  to  read  and  sing  at  sight,  and  to  ilute  away 

w/BwpnAj  at  tJio  most  elalK>rate  concertos.     In   no  great  while  he  pro* 

^Mil  a  ttX-part  medley  of  Italian  melodies  and  a  couple  of  quintetts,  a 

^fmm  from  tino  of  which  last  he  afterwards  wrought  into  his  overture  to 

ImhmncM'JtuffM,     Tlienoeforth  his  vocation  was  plain  to  him.     He  was 

dtm  twetlve  wjica  the  rcvelation  came,  and  twelve  for  a  musician  is 

;  but  it  ex        '  '  'm  greatly,  and  he  felt  it  with  the  intensitj, 

ii  ODo  of  his   i  I    characteiisticB.     He  read  stray  Hves  of 

Haydn  with  enthusiasm ;  the  bight  of  a  sheet  of  paper  ruled 

9m  mmn  filWd  him  with  a  rapture  of  anticipation ;  his  father  could  only 

pi  Mn  lo  work  at  his  o<steology  by  Uie  promise  of  a  new  flute ;  he  fished 

•iffswi  fragments  of  CJluck's  magnificent  Orphee  from  a  heap  of  waste 

fiyv  III  %■  liutiber>room,  and  they  held  him  captive  night  and  day.     He 

IM  »•  full  of  mtudc  tktid  mosieianjf  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and  he 

^Bsed  to  play  th*^  guitar  with  a  rapidity  that  astonished  and  hambled 

iff  aun  who  taught  him.     With  or  without  instruction  he  contiived  to 

^Bitti  mn  insight  i'  drummer's   mysteiy  as  well;    bo   that,  at 

^^tA^,  be  waa  in  i  i  of  making  cqucerted  music,  and  in  some 

Asier  of  four  «e?eral  instruments — the  flute,  the  drum,  the  flar 

•ad  iboi^iiitar* 

re  primiitve  in  kind  and  unimportant  in  d^^ree  ;  but  they 

m  oqIj  Qfiae  be  ev«r  learned  to  play  upon.     He  was  fond  of  the 

id  toMnaaantm;  and  the  lost  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the 

J  of  «  gnat  piano  and  a  noble  and  graceful  harp.     He  would 

u|  kfi  Ukfld  to  have  his  chambers  feetooned  about  with  musical  brass  and 

ia  haw  had  violins  for  pictures,  and  cymbals  and  trombones  for 

■  i  U>  bave  been  domeitioat(»d  with  horns  and  hautboys ;  to  have 

►  f  ^s^pJ  y^umtxmn^  and  aerpentii  in  all  his  cornera ;  and  to  have  tmd  ever 

ken  the  mysteriouH  thrmtfulness  of  kettledrums  and  the 

:i'S  «igpi  ijwty  of  lifiwii-virils.     He  loved  such  things  for 

wn  «ak^  ,  a«  well  sm  for  the  a&sociations  ctinnecteii  with 

add  the  Unam  he  ooald  breed  from  them.     To  him  they  were  aa 
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to  tbe  botftnist  his  herbarium,  as  to  the  duellist  hiA  caae  of  rapieit.  He 
had  the  infitrumental  sense  in  aatoaishing  fuhiesa,  and  the  incomparable 
juBtnesa  and  delicacy  of  his  ccmhiDationa  are  admitted  even  by  tboee 
who  like  hira  least.  His  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  both  metaphjaical 
and  real,  of  each  one  of  the  many  inatraments  that  compose  an  orcheetni 
and  of  tbe  nature  and  extent  of  its  capacity,  whether  alone  or  in  allianofr 
with  others,  appears  to  have  been  little  short  of  impeccable.  His  scores 
are  so  many  masterpieces  of  imaginative  and  inventive  arrangement* 
His  Traile  d* Insinunentation  is  aa  deliberate  and  exact  as  a  scientific 
esaay,  and  withal  as  quick  with  creative  intuitions  as  a  work  of  art.  He- 
treats  his  instruments  as  if  they  were  so  many  human  beings;  he 
analyses  theii*  several  characteristics,  and  determines  their  several  funo- 
tions,  with  positive  accuracy  and  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same  tim# 
with  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  an  artist  In  a  charming  paasa^ 
of  The  Spanish  Gipsy  the  poet  speaks  of 

Tho  Tiol  and  tlio  bow, 
The  inBHcuIine  bow  that  draws  the  womati*s  heart 
From  otit  the  striygs,  ftml  makes  Lheco  cry,  yparn,  plead,* 
Trouble,  f xult.  in  mystic  union 
Of  joy  ucutt?  and  tt^ader  suffering  ; 

and  the  lines  might  well  bo  no  more  than  a  paraphrase  from  Berlioz  on  the 
quahties  of  the  violin.  It  ia  the  same  with  all  the  vioHn's  companions; 
80  that  he  is  a  Hugo  of  the  orchestia  and  a  Ste.-Beuve  alternately.  It 
was  this  feUowship  with  the  orchestra — as  a  collection  of  independent 
units  and  as  a  living  whole — that  enabled  him  eo  to  excel,  not  only  in 
producing  for  its  needs,  but  in  its  guidance  and  control  a^  well,  and  made 
him  at  all  points  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Fymphon}'.  Mast  of  the  gPBftt- 
composci-s  havo  been  great  executants  also.  Btich  and  Hiindel  were 
mighty  organists,  and  each  other's  only  rivals  on  tho  harpsichorJ. 
Tartini  and  Corel  It  and  Spohr  were  masters  of  the  violin,  Beethoven 
himself  was  a  distinguished  pianist;  so  were  Mozart  and  Clement), 
Mendelssohn  and  Chopin,  Brahms  and  Meyerbeer  and  Weber.  Berlios 
had  the  genius  of  the  baton  and  was  a  great  executant  on  the  orchestra, 
though  it  was  nut  until  he  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood  that  he  begaa 
to  pmctise  upon  it.  He  was  an  example  of  that  rare  and  admirable 
combination--of  ardour  with  intelligence,  of  enthusiasm  with  self  control, 
of  the  emotional  ftipacity  with  tho  cjipacity  of  volition — which  makes 
the  great  conductor.  He  rrjoiced  in  the  inspiration  and  the  domination 
of  armies  of  executants,  five,  and  ten,  and  twelve  hundred  stmng,  of 
which  be  was  heart  and  brain  at  once,  and  which,  before  his  irresistible 
impulse  and  authority,  moved  under  him  with  the  unity  of  purpose  and 
sentiment  of  a  single  perfect  organism.  And  he  may  be  said  to  hav0 
been  the  Lisrt  of  the  orchestra,  as  Liszt  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
Berlioz  of  the  piano. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  not  in  music  only  that  the  boy  gave  eara^ 
of  the  man,     Berlioz,  according  to  Ernest  Legcuvq^  a  pleasant  writer  and 
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^Idndlj  and  intelligent  man,  who  was  one  of  hia  closest  friends, 
a  tme  Frenchman  in  matters  of  the  heart.     He  was  in  love  with 
MMbodjr  or  otlier  always,  and  often  with  two  or  more  at  once ;  and  he 
toilr)ufl  attach menta  T«ry  serioitsly,  and  rejoiced  or  was  wretched  in 
ftn  with    indomltahle  thoroughness  and  spontaneitj.     Speaking  for 
loBielf — and  hia  confessions  artf  i-emarkable  for  reticence  and  tact— he  de* 
cktci  thAt  oalj  twice  in  hts  life  was  he  reallj  in  love,  and  that  the  two 
wonm  tfafis  dtstinguijihed  were  the  chief  and  most  active  influences  of 
III  cdflilcncse.     The  first  appeared  to  him,  with  the  art  of  music,  when 
htviEi  twelve  years  old  or  ao.     Her  name  vr&a  Estelle,  and  she  lived  at 
XfjlaUt  a  hamlet  hard  hj,  in  a  white  cot  built  a^^ainst  the  scarped  hill- 
ait.    She  was  nineteen  ;  she  had  black  eyes,  a  fine  shape,  an  exquisite 
loot ;  ahe  wore  the  most  charming  pair  of  '*  brodequins  roses"  imaginable ; 
tai  BarHos  im>  sooner  set  eyes  npon  her  than  be  loved  her  to  distraction, 
With  tnoet  of  as  a  fancy  of  the  sort  comes  wildJy  and  ^oes  quickly  ;  but 
il  wi§  otherwise  witli  the  boy-musician.     He  was  to  be   enamoured, 
ifaiit  to  fre«k^,  of  the  woman  ho  manied — and  of  many  another  more  ; 
^  by  none  of  them  was  he  more  sincerely  affected  than  by  Estelle. 
Ifotf  years  after  he  felt  himself  a  boy  again  when  ho  spoke  of  her ;  and 
fifia,  a  full  lialf'Csentttry  of  silence  having  lapsed,  he  met  and  spoke  with 
l»  Oikoe  more,  he  was  as  full  of  ardour  and  of  worship  as  ever.    She  was 
ki  EilelJA.  his  "  Stella  Montis,"  his  Mountain  Star,  until  the  end,  and 
llipi({ea  in  which  be  embalmed  her  memory  are  among  the  truest  and 
iMivt  he  wrote. 

At  the  moment  he  seems  to  have  suffei-ed  tenibly.  It  was  hisn&tnre 
llftel  t&  a  desperate  and  explosive  manner ;  and  hk  provocations  were 
WBy  and  strong.  It  was  the  Mimmer  time  at  Meylan,  and  a  summer 
tin*,  MM  Hogo  wng — 

Oh  Itmt  ^tait  lnmi^re, 
Vi*,  «t  doticf*ttr ; 

lens  wer^  hcav)'  with  blfyom*  the  orchards  and  the 
with  H[)ening  fruit,  the  near  woods  in&tinct  with  mys- 
lay  and  charm.  On  the  on©  side  rose  a  range  of  bare  and  stony  hills, 
'^'  *  T  a  roQDAntic  river  and  by  the  massive  mnjesty  of  the  great 
ird  rock  ;  but,  on  the  other,  the  landscape  dipped  and  dipped 
patches  of  leafage  and  »|uaiie8  of  yellow  maize,  through  closes 
vinas  and  apple- tree=E,  and  spaces  lovely  with  grass  and  flowers 
liown  towards  the  beautiful  Igi're.  In  such  an  environment  and  at 
matdftns  with  brilliant  and  kindly  eyes,  and  "such  hair  as 
^|p»o»d  the  holm  of  Achilles,"  are  apt  to  jirove  irresistible; 
If  thrir  name  be  Estelle,  nnrl  thoy  have,  as  well,  "  dcs  pieds, 
rdir^I  rtfis  d'Andalousc,  mais  do  Farisienne  pur  sang,"  which  thoy 
i  nnongh  to  arm  with  the  witchery  of  **  brodequins  rosea.'^ 
[*^^  UiAt  moat  young  men  of  tender  years  would  succumb  to  such 
i  (raciooa  appsrHtoo  as  instantaneously  as  did  }>oor  little  Hector,  and 
ite  fUi  otpericpee  of  his  wDJ  be  found  not  leas  natural  than  csn\Va\Ae. 
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Especially  deadly,  I  may  note,  waa  the  effect  of  the  "  brodequins 
Berlioz  forgot  the  colour  of  his  Stella's  tresses ;  but  he  never  could  forget 
the  colour  of  her  immortal  buskins.  He  had  never  seen  such  enchantmenti 
in  raiment  imtil  he  saw  Estelle's;  and  they  twinkled  and  gleamed  through 
his  memory  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  first  sight  of  her  who  wore  them 
was,  for  the  rest,  "  an  electric  shock  **  to  him.  He  hoped  nothing  and 
he  knew  nothing.  Yet  he  was  sorely  hurt  at  heart.  He  mourned  all 
night,  and  hid  away  all  day,  "  like  a  wounded  bird,"  in  the  orchards  and 
among  the  tall  maize.  He  was  madly  jealous  :  once  he  saw  his  goddess 
dancing  with  an  officer — ^his  own  uncle,  by  the  way — and  while  he  lived  he 
could  never  recall  the  jingle  of  her  partner's  spurs  without  a  shudder.  He 
was  timid,  violent,  wretched,  full  of  black  thoughts  and  black  imaginings. 
He  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  he  took  a 
miserable  pride  in  the  office.  If  he  consoled  himself  at  all,  he  did  so,  as 
under  similar  circumstances  your  passionate  pilgrim  will,  by  the  perusal 
of  appropriate  literature  He  read,  with  many  tears  and  all  imaginable 
sympathy,  of  the  congenial  woe  of  Bido,  and  in  reading  of  them,  he 
learned  to  love  and  reverence  the  chaste  and  noble  genius  of  their  poet; 
and  he  pastured  his  misery  upon  the  Eatelle  et  Nemorin  of  the  tender  and 
ingenious  M.  de  Florian.  It  was  his  sorrowful  pastime  to  apply  the  lacka- 
daisical lyrics  of  this  latter  master  to  his  own  forlorn  condition,  and 
carefully  fit  them  to  melodies  in  the  minor  mode,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  consecrate  to  the  expression  of  grief.  One  of  these  inspirations 
ho  afterwards  transferred  to  the  first  part  of  his  Symphonie  Faivtastique  ; 
so  that  Estelle  may  be  said  to  have  been  of  use  to  him  after  all. 

II. 

When  Berlioz  was  nineteen,  he  was  sent  to  the  capital  to  study 
medicine.  It  seemed,  he  says  of  this  proceeding,  "  le  renversement  ab- 
solu  de  I'ordre  naturel  de  ma  vie,  et  monstrueux  et  horrible ; "  but  it 
happened,  all  the  same.  And  in  a  Paris,  where  Byron  and  Scott  were 
living  influences,  where  Delacroix  was  exhibiting  his  Dante  and  VirgU, 
and  Hugo  was  already  producing  ballads  and  odes  and  wild  novels,  the 
future  composer  of  the  Fantastique  and  the  Roi  Lear  overture  had  per- 
force to  begin  life  as  a  pupil  of  Amussat  and  Gay-Lussac. 

He  had  promised  his  father  to  work  hard ;  and  for  a  time,  being 
interested  in  his  teachers,  he  kept  his  promise.  One  night,  however,  he 
went  to  the  Op6ra,  and  heard  Derivis  and  Madame  Branchu  in  Salieri's 
Dana'ides,  The  experience  threw  him  into  an  indescribable  state  of 
trouble  and  excitement, — "  as  of  a  boy  who,  bom  to  be  a  sailor,  yet 
brought  up  to  boating  on  mere  mountain  tarns,  should  suddenly  be  set 
aboard  a  three-decker  in  mid-ocean."  The  long-forgotten  Straionice  of 
M6hul  completed  the  work  begun  by  Salieri.  Berlioz  knew  no  rest  until 
he  had  sought  out  the  scores  of  Gluck.  He  read  them,  copied  them  out| 
got  them  by  heart ;  he  sacrificed  to  them  both  food  and  sleep ;  he  was 
£ur]j  crazed  by  them ;  and  at  laat,  after  weeks  of  waitings  he  was  pxivi- 
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leged  to  hear  that  Iphighiie  en  TauKcl^  which  ia  perhaps  the  ^reateat  cf 
them  all*  He  left  the  theatre  a  musician.  Having  chosen  his  lot,  he 
set  to  work,  with  the  ardour  of  faith  and  youth  combined,  to  do  honour 
to  his  choice.  •  He  got  admitted  as  a  private  ptipil  of  Lesueur,  the 
favourite  musician  of  the  great  Emperor,  author  of  La  Cavertie  and  the 
Oasianic  JBard^s ;  he  wrote  to  liteiury  men  of  eminence  for  poema  to  set  to 
music;  he  composed,  in  rapid  soocesfiion,  a  cantata,  a  nmss,  an  oratorio, 
an  opera,  and  a  grand  dramatic  scena,  upon  worda  from  Saurm^s  Beverley, 
0U  Le  Joueuf — a  title  which  seems  to  prove  that  there  was  once  a  time 
when  French  playwrights  did  not  disdain  to  convey  from  the  Engliab. 
With  one  of  these  works,  the  mass,  he  had  many  adventures.  It  was 
down  for  performance  at  the  Church  of  Saint- Booh ;  but  the  music  was 
so  badly  copied  as  to  lie  illegible,  and  the  performance  had  to  be  deferred. 
Berlioz  at  once  transcritied  his  hand-part«  himself,  and,  as  he  had  no 
money  for  infitrumentalists,  wrote  off  to  Chateaubrumd,  an  entire  stmnger 
to  him,  for  a  loan  of  1,*200  francs,  and  the  great  man  a  influence  with  the 
Government,  It  was  in  somewhat  similar  fashion  that  Crabbo  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  notice  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  was  rewarded  with 
an  honourable  friendship  and  means  to  achieve  success  in  his  art.  Ber- 
lioz was  a  greater  man  than  Crabbe,  but  his  choice  ha4  fallen  on  a  far 
smaller  soul  than  Burke  ;  and  he  fared  poorly  enough.  Chateaubriand 
sent  a  civil  answer,  but  no  more;  he  had  no  money,  he  said,  and  no  in- 
fluence ;  he  could  fumifih  nothing  but  sympathy,  and  to  that  his  eorro- 
spondent  was  heartily  welcome.  At  this  critical  juncture  Berlioz  found 
a  friend  in  need  in  a  young  man  with  money  named  De  Pons,  De  Pons, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  good  fellow,  did  everything  he  could. 
He  advanced  the  cash,  he  engaged  an  orchestra  and  a  chorus,  he  hired  a 
popular  conductor,  he  seduced  all  the  critics  and  interested  all  the  melo- 
maniacs  he  knew  ;  and  the  mass  was  produced.  It  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  aa  a  rather  promising  piece  of  work  ;  but  its  comjKkser  thought 
otherwise  of  it.  And,  as  lie  had  a  habit  of  doing  Jeddart  justice  on  such 
of  his  compositions  as  did  not  please  him,  he  soon  aftearwards  committed  it 
to  the  flames,  together  with  its  companions  in  ineptitude,  the  oratorio,  the 
opera,  the  cantata,  and  the  gi^and  dramatic  scena.  Who  does  not  wish 
that  Shelley  had  dealt  as  wisely  with  Zastrozzi  and  Si,  Irvtjjie,  Balzac  with 
Argow  U  Pirate  and  Jtan-Louiitj  Byron  with  the  Hours  of  Idkne^,  8,nd 
Dickens  with  the  MtidfcMj  Papers  and  the  Sketches  1  The  practice  is  one 
that  could  hardly  be  too  highly  commended. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Berlioz  that  he  strayed  into  deep  waters  almost 
mt  starting,  and  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  adversity  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  career.  Soon  after  the  production  of  the  mass, 
he  got  plucked  at  an  examination  at  the  Institute ;  and  his  father,  who 
wa»  very  angry  with  him  for  his  desertion  of  medicine,  promptly  cut  off 
the  supplies,  and  ordere^l  him  instantly  to  return  to  Cote^Saint-Andn^. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Loaueur  interceded  with  Louis  Berlioz,  and  assured 
him  that  his  son  was  a  born  musician — "  que  la  musique  lui  sortait  ^ar  lea 
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porcB."  The  old  doctor  would  not  iMkte  an  aoe  of  his  reaolre ;  and  home 
the  impenitent  and  reluctant  prodigal  was  forced  to  go.  He  became 
utterly  hopeless  and  demoralised.  He  gave  over  eating  and  talking, 
and  took  to  moping  aimlessly  about  the  woods  and  fields,  or  to  sulking 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber ;  and  for  a  while  the  pleasant  house 
by  the  Is^re  was  not  a  comfortable  place  to  live  in.  Then  the  fietther 
gave  way,  and  the  son  was  solemnly  informed  that  he  would  be  allowed 
to  return  to  Paris,  and  for  a  certain  time  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  music  :  with  the  understanding  that,  if  he  failed,  he  should  at  once 
revert  to  the  dissecting-room  and  the  laboratory.  Madame  Berlioi^ 
incensed  with  the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
idea  that  child  of  hers  should  shame  his  kin  and  anger  his  God  hy 
making  music  for  a  living,  was  foolish  enough  to  burden  this  permianoo 
with  her  formal  malediction,  and  to  refuse  to  speak  with  or  see  her  son 
again.  Under  these  miserable  circumstances  Berlioz  not  only  resumed 
his  work  with  Lesueur,  but  contrived  to  produce  an  opera.  Leg  Franct' 
Jugea,  which — the  overture  excepted,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is  often 
played  at  concerts — he  very  wisely  destroyed  not  long  afterwards.  He 
had  a  hundred  and  twenty  francs  a  month  from  his  father,  and  he  owed 
Be  Pons  the  twelve  hundred  francs  spent  in  the  production  of  the  famous 
mass.  To  discharge  the  debt,  he  lived  on  dates  and  dry  bread  and 
raisins,  and  gave  music  lessons  at  a  franc  apiece ;  and  by  these  means 
he  was  soon  enabled  to  pay  the  half  of  it.  De  Pons,  not  caring 
to  know  himself  the  subject  of  so  much  heroism,  applied  to  old  Berlios 
for  the  rest  of  his  money,  and  by  so  doing  contrived  to  make  the  unlucky 
musician  worse  off  than  ever.  The  doctor,  as  fathers  do  and  will,  had 
expected  his  offspring  to  succeed  outright.  He  had  the  good  sense 
to  hold  that  a  feeble  and  incompetent  artist  is  not  nearly  so  useful  to 
society  as  an  able  surgeon,  or  a  brisk  and  clever  barrister ;  but  he  was 
so  foolish  withal  as  to  believe — at  his  wife's  suggestion,  it  may  be — that 
artists  can  be  forced  like  cucumbers,  and  he  was  eminently  displeased  to 
find  himself  mistaken.  Instead  of  setting  the  Seine  on  fire  at  a  glance, 
his  scapegrace  was  but  incurring  obligations  and  running  into  debt, 
wasting  his  substance  in  riot  and  consorting  with  the  most  abandoned 
and  disreputable  of  his  species,  and  thwarting  his  father's  will  and  break- 
ing his  mother's  heart  to  boot.  The  whole  business  was  evidently  a 
blunder  and  a  scandal— a  reproach  upon  the  highly  I'espectable  names  of 
Berlioz  and  Marmion ;  and  the  old  gentleman  would  countenance  it  no 
longer.  He  paid  De  Pons,  and  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  cutting 
De  Pons'  debtor  off  with  a  shilling,  commanding  him  to  leave  Paris  and 
music  for  the  C6te  and  surgery,  or  to  forfeit  his  income  and  his  rights  as  a 
son.  The  adventurer,  relieved  at  one  fell  swoop  of  his  creditor  and  his 
means  of  subsistence,  was  equal  to  the  position.  He  preferred  his  art  to 
his  home,  and  stuck  resolutely  at  his  post,  though  the  bad  blood  between 
his  parents  and  himself  waxed  worse  with  every  letter.  He  had  an  iron 
will  and  a  firm  and  noble  belief  in  his  vocation  and  himself;  they  had 
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only  reproadi  for  him  and  disdain  for  hia  task  ;  and  to  sliow  that  they 
were  wiser  than  he,  they  made  things  as  hard  as  they  could  for  him.  I 
do  not  need  to  say  that,  ere  they  died,  they  learned  to  be  proud  of  their 
son,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  had  resitst-ed  their 
commands.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  savouring  of  poetical  jitntice, 
that  they  never  saw  him  conduct  an  orchestra,  nor  heard  a  note  of  his 
gi^ater  muaic. 

For  the  moment  it  is  not  he  doubted,  I  opine,  that  they  suffered  a 
great  deal»  and  that  their  prodigal^  destitute  as  he  was,  lived  far  more 
contentedly  than  they  did.     He  was  penniless,  it  is  truOj  and  after  try- 
ing in  vain  to  get  a  place,  tta  firat  or  second  flute,  in  a  travelling  band,  he 
was  obliged,  to  keep  body  and  tioul  together,  to  take  service  as  a  chorister 
at  one  of  the  minor  theatres.     But  he  was  3"0ung,  ardent,  and  valiant ; 
he  had  good  health  and  good  spirits ;  and  he  was  learning  the  art  he 
loved.     With  a  student  in  pharmacy  of  hia  aoquaintanoe,  he  shared  a 
palace — of  a  couple  of  rooms — in  the  I.atin  Quarter ;  and  on  a  franc 
etch  per  diem  the  two  contrived  to  live  and  thrive  and  be  happy.    The 
apothecary  did  the  cooking  ;  the  musiciin  went  marketing,  and  frequently 
scandalised  his  respectable  comLrade  (who  knew  notliintj,  by  the  way,  of  his 
theatrical  work)  by  appearing  with  an  armful  of  naked  bread,  or  parad- 
ing material  for  the  common  dinner  too  shamelessly  before  the  public 
gaze.     Sometimes  the  pair  had  but  bread  and  salt,  sometimes  only  bread 
without  the  salt ;  at  others,  they  would  diue  royally  on  dates  and  salad 
and  mustard,  or  on  a  quail  or  two  poached  in  the  low  grounds  about  Mont- 
xxiuge ;  and  now  and  then  Berlioz  would  fast  for  practice,  and  to  inure 
his  stomach  to  the  hardship  of  emptiness.     On  thirty  fiancs  a  month, 
however,  youth  can  do  much  and  go  far.     The  mujsician  and  the  apothe- 
cary not  only  managed  to  exist,  they  also  managed  to  put  by  something 
to  spend  in  luxuries.     Berlioz,  for  instance,  bought  a  piano,  for  a  hundred 
and  ten  francs — "  pour  y  plaquer  dea  accords  de  temps  en  temps  ; "  he 
hung  his  chamljer  with  portraits  of  great  musicians,  '*  neatly  framed ; " 
and  as  his  favourite  poet  for  the  nonce  was  Tom  Moore,  many  of  whose 
lyrics  he  aftenvards  set  to  music,  he  regaled  himself  with  a  transla- 
tion of  The  Loves  of  the   Aiigeh,     Aa  for  the  apothecary,  he  appears 
to  have  been  addicted  to  the  vanity  of  dress;  for   he  is  seen  on  one 
oocaaioii  to  have  had  his  hat  made  new,  to  have  got  his  razors  ground 
and  set,  and  to  havo  bought  a  pair  of  spurs.     That  the  oddly  assorted 
eouple   were    happy   I   do  not  for  a   moment   doubt,      Bohemia,  the 
lying  twaddle  that  has  been  vented  about  it  notwithstanding,  is  for  a 
time  a  pleasant  and  habitable  land  enough.     It  is  good  to  be  young,  to 
feel  free,  to  discern  the  golden  spires  of  El  Dorado  all  near  and  shining 
in  the  cheerful  sunlight ;  it  is  good  to  be  enthusiastic  and  uncritical,  to 
nee  a  sweetheart  in  misfortune  herself,  and  to  think  of  destiny  as  either 
kindly  or  conquerable.     I  imagine  the  apothecary,  who  was  but  learning 
to  make  up  prescriptions  and  to  do  his  duty  as  a  good  National  Guard, 
to  have  been  eyery  whit  as  hopeful  and  aa  oonBdent  as  the  musician, 
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wlio  liad  in  him  the  Messedes  Moris  ajid  the  Troyens^^xA  was  pnpKQ]^ 
himeelf  far  afifvociatioti  with  Beethoven  ond  Shakespeare.  And  I  amsoiTr 
that  whea,  in  the  April  uf  '27,  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  each  man 
went  his  way  with  some  regret,  and  with  a  very  kindly  feeling  for  him 
who  had  been  his  fellow  under  such  circumstances  and  for  so  long. 

Meanwhile  Berlioz  went  on  working  his  hardest.     He  was  still  n 
pupil  of  Lesueur,  who  waa  very  fond  of  him,  and  at  the  Conservatoire  he 
was  studying  counterpoint  with  Reicha.      He  had  written  his  ITawrfcy 
Overture  {Op.  1 ),  and  in  hla  own  opinion  he  was  getting  along  famoody. 
Hia  masters  thought  otherwise.     They   declared   hi;;  cantata   Orpltee 
dechire  par  ks  Bacchantrs  unplayable,  and  s*3nt  him  down  from  exami- 
nation.    He  had  had  fifteen  duys*  leave  from  his  theatre  for  the  composi- 
tion of  this  work  ;  and  but  for  a  dieadful  c|iiin3y,  which  went  near  to 
killing  him,  and  which  ho  lanced  with  hia  own  hand,  he  would  certainly 
have   gone  hack   to  his  cbain.     Fortunately,  however,   Louis    Berlioz 
relenteii,  as  he  had  relented  onoe  before.     He  came  forward  with  pardon 
in  the  one  hand  and  a  amall  monthly  stipend  in  the  other ;  and  his  son 
was  able,  not  only  to  desist  from  choriater^fi  work  at  chorister's  w 
hut  to  frequent  the  Op^ra  as  a  spectator,  and  have  his  fill  of  Gluck 
Spontini,     These  masters  were  his  gods.     He  knew  nothing  of 
hoven.     He  had  not  discovered  cither  Mozart  or  Haydn.     Weber  had 
appeared   to  him  in  an   ignominious  disguise — the   Rohiu  d^s  Bois 
Caatil- Blaze.     Eossini,  then  at  the  very  zenith  of  fame,  he  detested 
despised.     To  him  the  popularity  of  the  master  of  Pesaro  signified 
more  than  an  apotheo&is  of  the  drum  and  cymbfih?.     He  saw  in  the  autho^ 
of  the  Bni'hUre  and  the  Te^l^    to   whose   brilliant   genius   and   aooom- 
pHshment  he  was  afterwarrls  to  render  full  justice,  but  an  in(»mation 
of  melodic  cynicism,  of  contempt  for  dramatic  expi-easion  and  the  dramatic 
sentiment,   of  glibness  and  sameness  and    the  everlasting   ci'escendo. 
He  used  quite  eeriously  to  dehato  with  himself,  if  some  night  it  w 
not  l>e  possible  to  mine  and  blow-up  the  Theutre'Ita.lien,  with  all  the 
sinians  therein  ;  and  if  he  saw  nu  admirer  of  Bossini  in   the  street 
could  think  of  nothing  more  apprapiiate  than  impidement  on  a  red- 
stake.     It  was  in  similar  termH  that  Petrus  Boret,  the  Simon  Tappertit 
of  the  Bomantic  movement,  and  Giiutier,  the  strongest  and  bravest  of  it8 
Bobadils,  were  wont  to  spftik  and  think  of  the  baldheads  who  stood  by 
Boileau  and  Kacine  j  it  waa  in  similar  terms  that  the  rapit^s  of  G^ricaulfc 
and  X)elacroix  were  wont  to  discourse  of  the  champions  of  David  and 
Ingres,     Berlioz,  who  was  a  Ronuinticist  to  the  backbone,  die!  but  express 
the  humour  of  his  sect  in  that  sect's  own  dialect.     At  the   Op^ra  he 
api»eiira  to  have  establishetl  a  kind  of  tyranny.     The  conductor  was  ill- 
a4l  vised  who  ventured  on  a  change  of  time,  or  the  omission  of  a  number, 
or  the  suppression  of  an  instrument ;  for  Berlioz  would  instantly  rise 
and  clamour  for  explanation,  )ind — even  to  the  exte&'  of  storming  the 
orchestra —the  crowd  of  myrmidons  at  his  back  wo i..4i"*n prove  the  occa- 
sion.    It  ^sfl  at  a  juncture  of  thifl  sort  that  Legouv^  fiift  saw  him.     He 
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lad  a  great  aqoiline  nose  and  a  tremendotts  fell  of  red  hair'  j  hijs  eyes  were 
flaming,  and  his  voice  was  strident  with  anger  ;  someboily  had  been  tarn- 
periug  with  Weljer,  and  for  the  moment  he  had  become  an  Avenger  of 
Blood  ;  be  was  an  impresaive  sight  to  see.  Holding  these  views,  and 
practising  the^e  theories,  it  is  odd  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have 
been  his  fate  had  he  lived  in  England,  and  gone  to  see  much  ShakBpearo 
and  to  hear  much  Handel.  I  am  afi'aid  that  he  would  often  have  been 
heiird  of  at  Bow  Street,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  be  might  not  have  been 
hanged  for  murder.  He  i-egarded  all  those  who  retouch  and  improve 
the  work  of  their  betters  as  beasts  of  prey,  and  neither  asked  quarter, 
nor  gave  it,  where  they  were  concerned.  He  made  a  bitter  enemy 
of  F6tis,  a  kind  of  musical  Boileau,  and  the  most  influential  of 
contemporary  critics,  by  defending  Beethoven's  text^ — the  text  of  the  C 
Minor  Symjihony  I — from  his  impudent  and  learned  pen,  and  by  com- 
paring him,  fi'om  a  public  stage  and  to  a  vast  andieoce,  to  one  of  those 
**  vulgaires  oiseaux  qui  peuplent  noa  jardiiis  publics^  se  perchent  avec 
arrogance  sur  les  plus  belles  statues,  ct,  quand  ik  out  stdi  le  front  de 
Jupiter,  le  bras  d*Hercule,  ou  le  sein  de  Venus,  se  pavanent  fiers  et  Katis- 
fail8,  comme  s'i!s  venaient  de  pondre  un  oeuf  tl'or."  Of  Lachnith^  the 
derangPT  of  Mozart,  and  Castil- Blaze*,  the  destroyer  of  Weber,  he  speaks 
daggers  and  annihilation.  "Such  creatures,"  he  shouts,  " are  the  ruin 
and  the  shame  of  art ;  their  operations  are  its  destruction  and  its  end. 
.  .  .  Et  ne  devons-nous  pa?,  nous  tons,  epris  de  sa  g!oire  et  jaloux  des 
diHsita  imprescriptiblea  de  I'esprit  humaiti,  quand  nous  voyons  leur 
porter  atteLnte,  dwioncer  le  coupable,  !e  poursmvre,  etlui  crier  de  toiite  la 
force  de  notre  courroux  :  *  Ton  crime  e^t  ridicule  ;  Despair  f  !  Ta  stu- 
pidity c?st  criminelle ;  Dk  !  !  Sois  Imfoue,  sois  conspue,  sois  maudit ! 
Despair  and  Die  / 1  Ddsespere  et  meurs/  "  It  will  be  seen  that  if  Berlioz 
were  minded  to  say  a  thing,  he  said  it  in  a  way  to  make  misconstruction 
impossible,  and  that  the  sentiments  he  cherished  for  his  art  were  such  ns 
Bhonid  secure  him  the  i*espect  of  all  good  men. 

His  emotional  cap^icity,  intleed,  was  excessive.  I  have  already  noted 
the  effect  produced  U]M)n  him  by  the  discovery  of  Okick.  Almost  as  great 
was  his  excitement  when  the  new  jilanet,  "Weber,  swam  into  his  ken ;  while 
his  introduction  to  his  **  king  of  kings,"  Beethoven,  appears  to  have 
resulted  in  a  veritable  spiritual  cataclysm.  As  for  the  revelation,  vouch- 
safed to  him  about  the  same  time  with  these  others,  of  the  art  and 
genius  of  Shakspeare^  it  seems,  in  sol>er  truth,  to  have  come  near  to 
being  the  death  of  him.  The  unconscious  agent  of  tlie  deed  wag  Mac- 
ready,  whose  first  Parisian  camp»aign,  in  1828,  was  the  ocL-asion,  Berliez 
bad  but  to  see  Hamlet  and  Jiomeo  and  Julh't  to  acknowledge  an  influence 
mightier  far  than  any  he  had  known ;  and  he  had  but  to  look  upon 
Henrietta  Smithson,  the  Juliet  and  the  Ophelia  of  the  experiment,  to  fall 
sick  for  love  of  her,  and  become  to  all  intents  and  purposCvS  a  madman. 
Heine  somewhere  snys  of  him  that,  hs  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  seats, 
he  used  to  play  the  drum  in  the  orchestra,  merely  to  have  the  privilege  of 
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gazing  on  his  goddess;  and  the  story  is  by  no  means  improbable,  thou^ 
it  is  certainly  untrue.  Berlioz  himself  relates  that  he  saw  Miss  Smith- 
son  but  twice — onoe  as  the  daughter  of  Polonius,  and  once  as  the  maiden 
of  Verona ;  and  that  if  he  had  seen  more  of  her,  or  heard  more  of  Shak- 
epeare,  he  would  certainly  have  lost  his  wits.  He  could  not  eat,  and  he 
could  not  read  nor  work.  He  wandered  about  ''  as  if  in  quest  of  his 
soul,"  and  got  no  rest  but  when,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  he  was  ino^Ue 
of  waking.  Only  four  times  during  the  period  of  his  suffering,  does  he 
own  to  having  slept :  twice  in  the  fields,  once  in  the  snow  by  the  Seine 
at  Neuilly,  and  onoe  on  a  caf6  table.  It  was  under  pressure  of  emotions 
of  this  sort  that  he  set  to  music  Moore's  fine  l3rric,  W/ien  he  who  ctdarei 
t/iee,  and  found  for  it  a  melody  of  which  he  says  that  no  Frenchman 
and  no  Italian  will  ever  understand  it,  so  poignant  is  its  expression,  and 
so  deep  the  sentiment  that  informs  it;  and  that,  by  way  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  the  fair  actress's  notice,  he  determined  to  give  a 
concert  at  the  Conservatoire  composed  entirely  of  his  own  works,  a 
thing  no  moiiAl  man  had  ever  thought  of  doing  before.  The  scheme 
was  bittei'ly  opposed  by  Cherubini,  then  principal  of  the  famous  college, 
with  whom  his  relations  were  always  quite  eminently  imfriendly.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Berlioz  that,  for  all  his  desperate  and  lovelorn  state, 
he  yet  found  heart  to  play  the  fool  about  his  irascible  chief,  a  literal 
report  of  whose  refusal  he  drew  up  in  the  fine  peevish  Italian-French 
of  the  original,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  Surintendont  des  Beaux- Arts. 
Thanks  to  this  piece  of  impudence,  the  concert  took  place — took  place, 
and  proved  a  failure,  and  left  its  valiant  and  aspiring  author  as  far 
from  the  achievement  of  his  end  as  ever. 

He  was  daunted  not  one  whit.  His  were  the  ardour,  the  tenacity, 
the  imaginative  and  indomitable  courage,  that  turn  obstacles  into  means, 
and  find  in  failure  the  materials  of  success.  He  was  a  bom  writer  as 
well  as  a  bom  musician ;  so  he  made  himself  a  journalist,  and  took  to 
fighting  his  battles  in  print.  He  had  a  good  vocabulary,  a  fine  sense  of 
style,  an  admirable  gift  of  expression ;  he  had  plenty  of  wit  and  devilry, 
plenty  of  humour,  plenty  of  imagination  and  sincerity ;  he  could  be 
eloquent,  ironical  and  savage,  keenly  critical,  extravagantly  funny, 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  article ;  and  his  work,  mere  journalism  as 
it  is,  has  stood  the  touch  of  time  for  better  than  not  a  little  so-called 
literature.  As  his  adversaries  were  many  and  influential,  he  smote 
his  hardest  among  them ;  and  the  reputations  he  unmade,  the  enmities  he 
quickened,  the  pretensions  he  mangled,  and  the  tortures  he  inflicted, 
were  innumerable.  And  all  the  while  he  wrought  at  his  art  as  if  he 
had  nought  else  to  do.  He  was  a  student  still,  and  an  unsuccessful  one  j 
but  he  was  strong  enough  to  compose  the  first  part  of  his  Episode  dt 
la  Vie  d'un  Artiste,  the  famous  Symphonie  Fcmtcistiqtte,  which,  with  iti 
sequel,  the  monodrama  Lelio,  may  be  described  as  a  fantasia  on  the 
themes  of  1830,  or  as  the  Bomantic  movement  set  to  music.  It  is  a 
very  orgie  of  revolutionary  ideals  and  influences,  where  Byion  and 
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join  bandt  with  Quasimodo-Hugo  and  Ophelia-SmitlisoTi,  and 
ynfl  fn»  al  ji  oftride  from  n  lov^e-aong  to  a  gallows-march^  from  a  witches' 
mill  to  the  companj  of  piping  swains,  from  Hamlet  determining  the 
fvtiaei  **  To  be  or  not  to  be  "  with  Tom  Moore  and  a  bjind  of  spectres, 
LiDiroliben'  dr*   *  nd  the  airy  gaiety  of  a  dance  of  fays;  and 

vaSkfiF  wan  v  keoji  it,  for  the  time  being,  in  his  desk,  and 

tpfrpduo^  ID  ohedience  to  hif.  ma^•terg  at  the  Conservatoire,  a  cantata  on 
tte  teth  of  SftrdaziapaliM.  With  this  work,  which  13  happily  extinct, 
^vo&t  After  being  second  priz£*man  in  1828  and  1829,  the  Prix  deH&tiie 
ii  1890;  mad  10  got  freedom,  and  therewith  the  certainty  of  five  years' 


in. 

did  little  good  In  Home,  and  got  little  good  from  his  sojonrn 
fe  IliJy,  The  Eternal  City  had  no  sort  of  charm  for  him,  Virgilian  though 
b  «ii^  He  bad  not  the  sentiment  of  those  plastic  arts  of  which  it  is  the 
nitiv.  Wbfti  he  waa  intereated  in  waa  muaic,  and  Italian  mumc  was  a  de- 
Imb  and  a  lie  to  him.  He  thought  of  Palestrina  as  a  pedantic  dotainl. 
fitbikl  tbo  choral  fugues  in  which  IVlarcello  and  Pergoleee  had  sung  to 
azul  glory  of  God,  not  for  holy  hymns,  but  for  drunken  catches, 
dt^gtmted  with  the  artistic  poverty  and  unakilfuioess  of  the  latter- 
He  found  their  ideal  cheap,  and  their  practice  vulgar ;  and 
datter  and  din  of  iheir  orchestras  and  the  marrow-bone  and  cleaver 
it  of  tlunr  instrumentation  he  had  a  savage  disdain.  It  is 
it,  both  of  hia  character  and  the  theories  he  held,  that  he 
tn  brmk  through  the  traditions  of  his  prize,  and  did  his  best  to  get 
biT9  to  itay  and  work  at  home.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done. 
Bft  w«»  «tpoct«d,  M  first  prizeman  of  hia  year,  to  make  a  two  years'  stay 
_ii  BocMi ;  and  to  Komi*  he  went  accordingly. 

Hia  feUow-fitudetiis — all  musicians,  sculptors,  architects,  or  painters 
good  feilowB  enough ;  and  aa  Horace  Vemet  was  chief  of  the 
If,  and  Lbst  and  Mendelssolm  were  resident  in  the  city,  Berlioz, 
ba  D»i  liMCi  Berlioz,  might  have  spent  his  time  both  pleasantly  and 
inteblj.  But  hm  t«tu()er  was  very  variable  and  splenetic ;  he  waa  often, 
Ml  mj%,  aa  **  arU  as  a  oliained  hound ;  *'  and  happy  and  industrious  he  could 
oat  b«,  llanddiaoba,  who  neither  liked  nor  understood  him,  and  who 
•^li  to  bava  beeo  afrud  of  his  wit  and  his  daring  and  ironical  humour, 
wvolc  of  bim  aA  ^  n  rral  caricature,  without  a  ve^^tige  of  talent,"  and  added, 
tika  tba  gantkmanly  Jew  he  was,  that  he  "  often  felt  inclined  to  eat 
UaL"  Boriios  waa  more  companionable  with  liszt,  who  wiis  one  of  tbe 
^di  of  Ilia  idolatry  alwAVn,  He  read  a  great  deal  of  Scott  and  a  great 
4tol  of  Byrrm.  Ur-  f<>imded  a  philosophical  society,  "  De  rimlilTertuco 
Ab»)lae  •  rcRielle."     He  played  the  guitar  a  little,  and  set 

l^auaic,  U'-^  iiLi  '-  >f  Hugo's,  and  now  a  lyric  of  Moore's.     He 

i&iiliad  bta  IMity,  r  \m  Fania^tique^  and  wrote  an  overture  to 

iU-/  I  jfciiU,  Aiid  an  j^mvl  in  his  i>ocket,  h©  eocplored  the 
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Cam|NMniA  and  the  Abnuzi,  noting  down  such  folk-melodies  u  he  oonia 
and  collecting  materials  for  his  lltiToli  and  his  Camaval  Romain.  Thea 
were  times  when  his  desire  for  solitude  gzew  almost  Tnania/»a1  Thsi 
were  others  when  his  longings  were  all  for  violence  and  for  action.  Ka 
witkstanding  his  adoration  for  Ophelia,  he  had  left  behind  him  a  lad 
whom  he  believed  unalterablv  attached  to  him ;  and  hearing  that  she  in 
on  the  eve  of  marriage,  he  at  once  resolved  to  go  off  and  kUl  her  on  tb 
spot,  together  with  her  mother — ^who  is  probably  the  original  of  Madam 
H.ipper,  in  his  wild  novel,  Euphonin,  in  the  SoirtcM  de  VOrtkutn 
and  her  affianced  husband.  To  this  end  he  bought  a  dagger,  a  piir 
of  pistols,  and  a  ^  costume  de  sonbrettc  " — the  last  for  purposes  of  dii- 
guise ! — and  started  for  Parl-i.  He  would  have  forfeited  his  buraaiy  had 
he  crossed  the  frontier ;  but  he  got  no  farther  than  a  little  town  on  the 
Genoese  seaboard,  where  he  appears  to  have  tried  to  drown  Tiimgpif,  and 
to  have  been  foiled  in  his  design  with  all  manner  of  ignominy,  and  ai 
prosaically  as  can  well  be  imagined.  With  such  a  student  as  thia»  whil 
was  Horace  Vemet  to  do  ]  Like  the  wise  and  kindly  gentleman  he  wai^ 
he  authorised  his  rebel  to  return  to  Paris ;  and  for  once  in  his  lifo  Uk 
rcVjel  was  glad  to  submit  to  authority. 

He  arrived  to  find  that  the  Shakspeare  fever  of  a  couple  of  yean  ba^ 
fore  had  jKUvsed  away.  The  public  had  got  over  its  surprise,  and  was  no 
longer  inclined  to  enthusLism ;  the  chic&  of  Romanticism,  conscioiiB  d 
their  many  obligations  to  "the  divine  Williams,"  were  less  ardent  thanthay 
had  bof-n  in  advising  his  perusal.  Miss  Smithson  was  still  in  Pkris,  hot 
in  \tffOT  circumstances,  for  she  had  been  unwise  enough  to  take  a  theatn^ 
and  was  doing  ill  in  it.  Berlioz  lost  no  time  in  producing  the  FarUtutiqm 
and  its  sequel  LHio^  and  in  getting  his  Juliet  persuaded  to  attend  their 
performance.  HLs  success,  which,  momentarily  at  least,  was  vevy  gveati 
had  some  memorable  consequences.  It  was  in  the  Lelio  that  he  put  fbrtii 
that  diabolical  reference  to  Fetis  which  I  have  already  quoted ;  and  ai 
the  insult,  artistically  elaborated  and  produced  with  eveiy  drcumstanoe 
of  publicity,  was  enthusiastically  applauded,  the  great  critic,  who  wai 
present,  was  badly  hurt,  and  he  and  his  friends  and  pupils,  who  wen 
many  and  fK>werful,  made  common  cause  against  the  aggressor  ttom  that 
time  forward.  A  second  result  was  that  Berlioz  was  introduced  to  Mki 
Hmithson,  and  that  a  year  or  so  afterwards,  she  in  the  meanwhile  having 
broken  her  leg  and  got  deeply  into  debt,  the  pair  were  married.  He 
had  quarrelled  with  his  parents,  and  had  but  300  francs,  of  borrowsd 
money,  in  the  world.  But  "elle  etait  k  lui,  il  d^fiait  tout"  He  went 
to  work  to  win  money  and  fame  as  hard  as  he  could ;  and  it  was  by  no 
fault  of  his  own  tliat  he  failed  more  oflen  than  he  succeeded. 

At  his  first  concert,  a  part  of  his  orchestra  deserted,  and  he  waa 
unable  to  play  out  his  programme.  His  next  appears  to  have  gone  witii- 
out  a  hitch,  and  to  have  been  brilliantly  successful.  As  he  was  leaviii^ 
the  hall,  he  was  pounced  upon  and  congratulated  by  a  mysterioos  and 
imposmg  stranger,  who  turned  out  to  be  "a  demoniac  of  gaiiii%  a  co« 
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the  giants  ** — in  one  word,  PaganinL     A  commiasion  from 

tb*  mightT  violiniat  reniUted  in  ttie  composition  of  the  Harold  symphony, 

.9tie^  ixrcnloced  io  1 834,  was  stupidly  insulted  by  one  part  of  the  press 

Igfmtly  applauded  by  the  other,  obd  on  account  of  which  an  anony- 

nn«0pODdent  reproached  the  author  with  lacking  the  courage  neces- 

^iMyto  oommit  suicide.  Two  years  afterwards,  Berlioz  was  commissioned 

\f$  ib  dyvcnunent,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  F<^tis  and  Cherubini,  to  write 

ah^ibmi  on  tli«  victims  of  the   Days  of  July;  and  he 'composed  hifl 

teooi  Mc§9e  dot  Moris,     The  feeliru;  of  the  classic  faction  ran  6o  high, 

lk(  tbn  oompoecr  does  not  hesitate  to  accuse  Haheneck- — the  Habeneck 

fi  Ilia  CameJU  Humaine,  who  conducted  for  him,  and  waa  im  intimate 

^Mid  of  Cbe>mbini  iwid  F<i'tis — of  having  attempted  his  ruin  by  laying 

mk  loM  tAton  to  take  ennff  at  the  most  critical  instant  of  the  performanoe. 

KvtizDAtelf  IJerlioz  waH  following  his  score  oyer  the  great  conductor's 

4aQ]d«r — "  par  suite  de  ma  m6fiance  habitnelle,"  he  says ;  and  he  at 

in  and  arertod  the  threatened  catastrophe.    He  took  up  the 

A*  Habeneck  set  i\  down ;  the  music  marched  on  triumphantly; 

cfleci,  an  r-ffcct  of  the  most  colossal  type,  *'  a  tone-picture  of  the 

lent,^'  was  brlLliantly  produced.     After  this  experience,  it  is 

astonishing  that  he  should  have  taken  to  conducting  for 

that,  having  about  the  same  time  been  tricked  out  of  a  place 

CoroB'crfc'itttiire,  h«?  kIiouUI,  in  the  Dchats  and  the  Gazette  MusicaUf 

WrtTi  hit  oni  at  his  opponents  with  all  the  strength  of  his  arm.     In  re- 

!■»,  Iits  wppcmcnts  appear  to  have  damned  his  JJnivefiuto  Ce//ini*,  afive- 

■t  f|iera,  ^hidi  aeema  to  date  very  naturally  from  this  brawling  time, 

Ukw  piacD  of  il  ganini,  then  very  near  the  end  of  his  won- 

%  beard  i  f* I  aiidtho  Fantastiq up ^  BJ\d  was  moved  by 

two  ^dinne  oomposizioni,"  not  only  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  hand  of 

C(iei|Kier,  btit  to  compare  him  with  Beethoven,  and  to  make  him, 

KgDo  ikd  «««  omnggio,"  a  present  of  20,000  francs.     Berlioz,  wild 

gnttittidci  :  -vent  instantly  to  work  on  his  lionito  ct  Julieftfiy 

%mc  of  i_   _     .  j-t  effort*',  and  which,  composed  in  seven  months, 

•oleianty  to  the  great  artist  to  whose  aid  and  encourage. 

doe.  Next  year  he  wrote  his  tremendous  Si/mp/ionu  Fttntbre, 

•  ipgantir  structiiro  in  Myunds,  which   ^^|Jo^tiui — who  saw  so  much  of 

JfkUanpJrj  in  tl  Umt  he  maiiit;uned  it  could  only  have  been  i^Titteu  by 

fkmiliar  with   tlie  Htstin<*  frescoes — described  to  its  author  as 

elonnlante  musirjue : *'  a  description  of  wliich  Berlioz  was  ejcocod- 

prodd,  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  denied  the  ^iichelangelo, 

crmft*^  to  nutliing  but  disappointment  in  ih.e  Last  Jxuhjmc^nt, 

WM  but  seven  yeai-s  old ;  and  under  the  influence  of 

ii>i  ui  J  oamjmnion^iip  at  least,  he  had  produced  in  rapid 

mis  u  or  seven  of  his  j^re&tast  works.    But  he  was  unhappy 

where  mat  I'  le  time  past  been  tending  towards 

it  eh&nj^     !  luwl  been  a  lox'e-match  on  one  side 

Be  vbo  ba4J«c»  the  lover;  ins  wife  bad  but  let  love^ 

5— a 
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and  had  been  able  to  accord  him  in  return  no  more  than  what  Legoa^n^ 
calls  ''uno  tendresse  blonde,"  an  unimpassioned  and  dodle  regard,   mt 
most.     With   time,  however,  the  positions  were  reversed  ;  and  tJ» 
woman  grew  fond  in   proportion  as  the  man  grew  fickle.     Madame 
Berlioz,  who  was  unlettered  and  rather  stupid,  ^-as  her  husband's  elder 
by  some  years ;  and  in  the  intimacy  of  wedded  life  she  quickly  learned  to 
admire  his  wit  and  charm,  his  prodigious  resolution,  his  splendid  eosiff 
and  vivacity,  till  in  the  end  she  fell  madly  in  love  with  him.    Ab 
her  temper  was  extremely  violent,  and  her  fondness  of  a  jealous  ud 
imaginative  habit,  and  as  there  is  ever}'  reason  for  the  belief  thit 
Berlioz  was  eminently  French  in  his  theory  of  the  sexes,  it  is  obvioni 
that  the  iU -matched  couple  had  but  a  small  chance  of  happiness.    There 
were  frequent  scenes  between  Lelio  and  his  Ophelia ;  and  of  ignominioia 
discontent — of  accusation  and  retort,  of  tears  and  rage  and  shame,  of 
doubt  on  the  one  side  and  resentment  on  the  other — there  cannot  bnl 
have  been  an  abundance.    To  a  man  like  Berlioz,  this  condition  of  thingi 
must  necessarily  have  been  intolerable.     He  was  impatient  of  control, 
greedy  of  triumph  and  change,  and  as  "  constitutionally  incapable  of 
fidelity  "  as  Hazlitt  himself ;  and  his  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  hut 
too  plain  to  him.     In  1840,  the  year  of  the  Funibre,  he  left  his  home  to 
give  some  concerts  at  Brussels,,  and  he  returned  to  it  no  more.     He  took 
honourable  care  of  his  wife  until  her  death,  and  of  their  son,  his  onlf 
child,  he  was  extravagantly  fond ;   but  the  tie  between  them  was  in*- 
parably  broken.     As,  once  fairly  divided,  they  seem  to  have  been  abb 
to  look  on  each  other  with  great  kindness  and  esteem,  it  is  fair  to  oofr 
elude  that  the  act  of  separation  was  a  good  thing  for  them  both.    Of 
MademoL^lle  Becio,  the  lady  who  supplanted  Madame  Berlioz,  little 
more  is  recorded  than  that  her  disposition  was  vulgar  and  paltry,  and 
that  she  insisted,  though  she  was  a  bad  artist  and  an  incompetent 
musician,  on  singing  at  her  husband's  concei-ts.    As  Berlioz  was  incapablo 
of  meanness  and  was  a  hater  of  bad  art,  it  is  eWdent  that  he  was  fully 
as  wretched  in  his  second  wife  as  in  his  first. 

The  Brussels  concerts  were  an  earnest  of  the  fame  that  BerlioK  wti 
to  win  everywhere  but  in  Paris.  Ho  took  his  music  out  into  the  world, 
and  wherever  he  got  a  hearing,  there  did  he  score  a  triumph.  Germany, 
her  worship  for  the  divinity  of  Bach  and  of  Mendelssohn,  its  prophet^ 
notwithstanding,  received  him  with  open  arms.  Hamburg,  Stnttgait^ 
Hanover,  Dresden,  Weimar,  Mannheim,  Leipzig  even — Mendelssolm'i 
Leipzig — applauded  him  to  the  echo.  At  Berlin,  then  under  the  gover- 
nance of  Meyerbeer,  his  receptions  were  royal.  At  Vienna,  the  womflli 
wore  his  portrait  in  bracelets  and  lockets  ;  the  Emperor  sent  him  a 
hundred  ducats ;  he  went  to  receptions  at  Court,  and  was  not  afraid  to 
answer  im]>ertinent]y  an  impertinent  question  from  Mettemich  himsfltt 
At  Pesth,  ho  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him,  as  a  gift  to  the  city,  the 
original  scoro  of  his  tremendous  arrangement  of  the  Eakoczy  J/ordl, 
the  Hungsirian  Marseillaise,    At  Prague  his  musicians  not  only  obliged 
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Franz  Liszt  to  thank  him  formally  for  the  honour  ho  had  done  them 
in  asking  them  to  bear  a  part  in  the  performance  of  his  Homeo  ei 
JfiHetie,  hut  gave  him  a  public  supper,  and  presented  him  with  ^  big 
silver  cup,  He  was  the  object  of  all  sorts  of  attentions  in  London, 
where  he  conducted  awhile  for  the  illustrious  Jnliieu,  and  then  for  the 
Phiiharmomc  Society  and  for  himself.  In  RusBia,  whither  he  went  to  save 
himself  from  bankruptcy  after  the  failure  of  his  Damiialioti  de  Faust , 
he  won  honours  innumemble :  he  was  the  guest  of  grandnluahe&seB,  he 
had  aodiences  twelve  thousand  strong.  He  was  Benazet's  vicegerent 
at  Baden  for  several  seasons  in  succession,  and  wrote  for  that  great 
creature  his  charming  and  delightful  Biatriae  el  Benedict.  Royal  and 
imperial  personages  were  happy  to  command  his  attendance,  to  decorate 
hiA  coat  with  ribands  and  crosses,  to  fill  his  pockets,  to  give  him  lodging 
and  protection*  In  France  he  was  a  nobody  ;  he  had  but  to  cross  her 
borders  in  any  direction  to  become  a  great  man. 

It  is  in  speaking  of  these  victories  on  foreign  soil  that  he  is  heard  at 
his  best.  He  hated  writing,  and  an  article  would  cost  him  days  and 
nights  of  misery ;  but  I  think  he  must  almost  have  loved  it  when  he  sat 
down  (o  tell  his  stupid  and  beloved  Pm'is  of  the  serenades,  the  bouquets, 
the  orders,  the  processions,  the  "  roaring  and  the  wreaths,"  the  votes  of 
thanks,  the  huzzas,  the  tears  and  benedictions  and  prostrations,  that 
were  his  portion  elsewhere.     Leave  to  do  so  was  the  only  consolation  not 

denied  him  by  the  "  dear,  d d,  distracting  town  "  whose  musidan-in- 

chief  he  wished  to  be.     However  triumphant  abroad,  he  had  but  to  go 
back  to  Paris  to  find  that  he  was  mortal  after  all.     The  great  city  was 
never  bo  happy  as  in  hissing  and  hurting  him.     It  preferred  his  prose  to 
his  music,  and  laughed  heartily  at  his  pt^tenKions  as  a  composer*  and  at 
the  caricatures  men  made  on  him  :  at  the  "  Symphony  on  the  Civil  Code," 
and  the  music  descriptive  of  a  gentleman  getting  up  of  a  morning  and  tying 
his  neckerchief  in  a  certain  kind  of  knot.     It  thought  him  better  employed 
as  a  juryman  at  its  exhibitions  than  in  inventing  such  masterpieces  of  sym- 
phonic drama  as  the  Damnatio7if  or  in  building  up  such  Titanic  tone- 
structures  as  the  Fun^bre  and  the  Mesat  des  Moris,     To  be  even  with  it, 
Berlioz,  who  was  not  less  ironical  than  sentimental,  produced  his  Repot 
de  la  SainU  FamilU,  the  charming  idyll  in  music  which  forms  the  second 
part  of  his  Enfmice  du  Christy  as  the  work  of  an  imaginary  chapel-master 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  had  the  immense  satisfaction  of  hearing 
it  vociferously  applauded,  and  of  seeing  it  put  forward  as  something  that, 
to  save  hiis  life,  the  author  of  the  FantaMique  could  never  have  achieved. 
When  the  joke  was  revealed,  Paris  enjoyed  it  a  good  deal,  and  took  care 
to  make  mucb,  not  only  of  the  Repos,  but  of  the  whole  oratorio.     It 
witnessed  the  production  of  the  TeBeum  (1856),  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  indifference  and  respect,  though  it  was  gratified  to  note  that  among 
the  subscribers  to  that  gigantic  work  were  six  several  kings,  queens, 
and  emperors.      But  it  had  its  reveoge,  and  more  than  its  revenge, 
when.  (1863)  the  old  maestro,  after  years  of  labour  and  expectation, 
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brought  out  liia  Tr^i/cfis  ti  Carthage,  and  nsked  in  opera  for  some  of  ihd 
attention  he  had  won  in  symphony.  This  was  more  than  Paris  wooltf 
allow.  It  had  admii-ed  his  excellent  restoration  of  Weber's  FreUcAUtz, 
for  which  he  had  written  Weberion  recitatives,  and  instrumented  and 
arranged  a  Weberian  ballet,  comprehending  the  famous  JuvUation  tf 
la  VaisSf  and  it  had  applauded  his  gnperintendence  of  the  revival  and 
rehearsal  of  Gluck's  magnificent  Ah^Me.  But  it  was  not  prepared  to 
Accept  him  as  an  original  stage-miLsician.  It  was  content  with  those  it  had 
already  :  with  Boieldieu  and  Harold,  Eossini  and  Donixetti  and  Bellini, 
the  penny-whistle  called  Adam  and  the  muaical-box  called  Auber ;  and, 
having  hisaed  bis  Iknvtimto  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  it  dealt 
grudgingly  and  partially  with  his  Trot/ens.  He  had  counted  on  a  long  aod 
glorious  career  for  the  work  ;  it  was  his  Benjamin,  the  child  of  his  old  a^ 
rich  in  whatever  was  l»eKt  in  his  art  and  himself;  and  he  ho[iod  mi 
it.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  his  Paris.  The  Trot/ens  was 
freely  and  served  as  a  pretext  for  innymerable  insulta.  It  was  horribly 
mutilated  and  grievously  misrepre&ented.  And  after  a  run  of  only  fire^ 
and'twenty  nights  or  so,  it  waa  withdrawn  from  the  boiirds,  whereon  it 
has  not  since  reappeared. 

This  was  the  end  of  Berlioz.  He  was  old  and  tired.  He  wa«  afflicted 
with  an  incurable  neuralgia.  He  was  wifeless  and  solitary.  Hid  heart 
was  angiy,  but  his  spirit  was  broken.  And  he  put  off  his  armour,  and 
left  the  battle.  For  the  last  six  years  he  made  no  more  music,  he  "WTote 
no  more  articles.  Symphonic  ideas  came  to  him  but  to  be  hunted 
away;  and  the  Troyais^^  transcript  of  which,  inscribed  **Divo  Virgi- 
lio,"  and  pi*efaced  by  a  curt  and  scornful  command  that  it  should  be  sung 
and  played  exactly  as  he  had  written  it,  was  revised  and  published  by 
him  ere  he  died — was  his  last  work.  *'  I  am  in  my  sixty-first  year,"  he 
wi-ote  soon  after  his  defeat  at  the  Op^ra ;  "  I  have  no  hopes^  no  illusions, 
and  no  big  tb oughts ;  my  son  is  almost  always  abroad ;  I  am  alone  in 
the  world;  my  disdain  for  the  dishonesty  and  stupidity  of  mankind, 
my  hate  of  their  atrocious  ferocity,  are  at  their  height  \  and  not  an  hour 
goes  by  but  heai-s  me  bidding  death  remember  that  I  am  ready  for  him 
when  he  wilL"  Pi-esantly  it  was  told  him  that  the  **  Stella  Montis" 
half  a  century  ago  was  yet  alive ;  so  he  sought  her  out,  and  for 
while  they  seem  to  have  played  at  Baucis  and  Philemon  with  a  good 
of  energy  and  some  success.  In  1866,  however,  the  old  musician  lost  his 
son ;  and  from  that  time  forth  he  had  no  more  holds  upon  life.  As  he 
had  iftid,  he  was  impatient  for  the  end ;  but  the  end  wa;s  slow  to  oomo. 
It  was  close  upon  three  years  ere  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  jiartaker  in 
benediction  of  death. 

W.  E.  H 
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The  object  with  which  this  aeries  of  papers  was  undertaken  hm  already 
been  explained  at  length.  That  object  would  have  been  very  imperfectly 
attained  had  we  ooncluded  our  task  without  commenting  on  the  most 
characterij>tic  triumph  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  genius.  Of  the  thousfind.s  who 
hang  with  delight  on  the  pages  in  which  he  tolls  in  pure  and  graxjeful 
verae  the  story  of  Ai-thm-  and  his  Knights,  there  is  prol»ably  no  one  who 
Ie  ignorant  that  the  poet  has  di'awn  hirgely  on  pre-existing  material. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  his  obligations  are,  however,  we  suHpect,  known 
to  few.  The  MorH  d* Arthur  ls  voluminous;  the  Mahhiogion  is  inacces- 
nble.  In  our  day  moat  readers  would  find  it  as  distasteful  to  disentangle 
the  Laureate's  fascinating  nan*ativea  from  the  labyrinths  of  a  Malory 
as  to  read  the  story  of  Achilles  and  Hector,  not  in  the  glorious  hexa- 
meters of  the  Iliad f  but  in  the  l)ald  and  dirsmal  iieriods  of  the  De  Mdlo 
Trojano.  Indeed,  the  task  has  been  very  inadequately  performed  even 
by  tho6e  who  have  professed  to  undertake  it.  It  ought,  however,  long 
ago  to  have  been  accomplished.  When  we  romeuiber  the  lalxjur  which 
has  been  expended  on  this  ln-ancb  of  Shakspearian  criticism,  it  is  surely 
fturpming  that  it  should  have  been  spared  in  the  case  of  a  poet  who  has 
availed  himself  even  moi^  than  Shakspeare  of  material  fumifihed  by 
others,  whose  use  of  that  material  is  so  protbundly  significant^  and  whose 
place  in  our  literature  has  yet  to  be  fixed.  An  analyticfil  examination 
of  the  Idylls — of  the  diction,  of  the  sentiment,  of  the  plot— a  comparative 
estimate  of  what  the  Laureate  has  borrowed  from  liis  pi^docessors,  and 
of  what  he  owes  to  hia  own  invention,  aro  in  truth  indispeuBable,  not 
only  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  bia  services  to  art,  but  to  any  attempt 
to  realise  even  approximately  his  rank  among  poets.  At  once  the  most 
ambitious  and,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  In  Mevioriam,  the  most 
elaborate  effort  of  his  genius,  they  mark  with  singular  precision  the  ex- 
tent and  the  limitation  of  his  powers.  They  are  distinguishetl  by  those 
peculiar  merits  in  which  amoDg  the  maaters  of  later  times  he  has  no  rival, 
among  the  masters  of  antiquity  no  superior.  They  exhibit  those  defects 
which  must  place  what  will,  however,  no  doubt  continue  to  be  the  most 
popular  of  English  epics,  immeasurably  below  the  ^En&idy  and  even  as  a 
work  of  art  below  the  Geru^akmme  and  the  Lusmd. 

The  Laureate  has  never,  it  is  true,  formally  laid  claim  to  a  place  be- 
side those  who  have  achieved  the  last  triumph  of  poetic  genius.  But 
when,  in  1878,  the  Ifylh  appeared  in  their  present  8hfti>e  and  in  the  order 
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in  •wliicli  tliey  now  Btand,  tbe  secret  was  at  once  revealed.  The  workH 
wHcli  Milton  and  Drj^den  dreamed  had  been  attempted.  We  had  heiaU 
UB,  under  a  Blight  di^^gnise,  an  Arthuriad  in  ten  books,  of  which  7% 
Coming  of  Arthur  formed  the  first,  and  The  Parsing  of  Arthur  the  laist 
The  minute  and  patient  study  which  every  page  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry 
exacts  soon  discerned  with  what  elaborate  care  ho  had  striven  to  blend 
together  the  narratives  in  epic  unity ;  how  nicely  the  several  episodes  bore 
on  the  main  action ;  how  anxiously  he  had  endeavoured  to  animate  his 
work  with  a  central  idea.  It  is  this  attempt  which  ennobles  his  use  of 
the  Old  Bomanccs  ;  it  is  this  attempt  which  constitiite<j  his  sole  chiim  to 
confstmcti^'c  skill ;  but  it  m  this  attempt  which  unfortunately  biings  \\ 
into  conjpetition  with  the  masters  of  Epic  Hong.  And  here  ho 
The  exquisite  taste,  the  delicate  jngennity  with  which  he  has  out  of 
chaos  of  ancient  legend  constructed  his  lucid  and  graceful  narrati^ 
can  never  fail  to  rank  among  the  wonders  of  modem  art,  but  the 
cism  which  will  he  the  fii'st  to  do  hioi  justice  for  what  he  has  done  muai 
be  the  last  to  admit  the  higher  claim.  He  has  not  given  us  an  epic 
jxjem,  a  homogeneous  and  consistent  piece.  The  Llylla  remain,  in 
spita  of  all  his  efforts,  a  succession  of  fragments  j  they  touch  w  ithout 
cohering ;  they  have  been  tagged  rather  than  fused  together.  The  unity 
of  a  true  Epic  \h  organic ;  the  unity  of  Mi*.  Tennyson's  Epic  is  accidental 
He  has,  it  must  be  allowed,  shown  great  skill  in  moulthng  his  mate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  each  Idyll  subservient  to  the  development 
the  main  plot,  but  the  connection  between  the  Idylls  themselves 
slight  as  to  be  sctircely  discernible.  Nor  is  thi^  want  of  union,  this 
of  harmony,  apparent  only  in  the  framework  of  his  jioem.  It  is 
spicuous  throughout.  There  is  not,  for  example,  more  difference  between 
the  composition— we  are  using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense — ot  Rom^ 
avd  Juliet  and  of  King  Lmr  than  there  is  between  that  of  Ulai-ne 
T^ie  Peias^in^  of  Arthur ^  between  that  of  the  Quest  of  the  Graal  and  £n\ 
And  the  difference  lies,  not  in  those  variations  which  diversities  of  the 
require,  not  in  tone,  touch,  and  colour,  but  in  essence;  it  is  a  differeoi 
not  of  degree,  but  of  kind. 

The  Idylls  of  the  Klmj  bear,  indeed,  the  same  relatioii  to  works 
the  *Etuiul  and  the  Gei'iLsalemnWf  aa  the  Essay  on  Man  bears  to  the 
Eerum  Naturd.  It  is  no  injustice  to  Pope  to  say  that  he  lacked 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  great  philosophical 
poem.  It  is  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Tennyson  to  say  that,  partly  perhaps 
owing  to  the  material  on  which  he  has  chosen  to  work,  parti}',  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  age  in  which  his  lot  ha£  been  cast,  ho  has  not  succeeded  in 
his  attempt  to  produce  an  epic  poem.  The  J^s^'ifii/  on  Man  remains,  how- 
ever, with  all  its  defects,  one  of  the  glories  of  our  litemture.  The  Idy^ 
can  only  be  forgotten  when  grace  and  melody,  when  piirity  of  sentime 
and  heauty  of  expression  shall  cease  to  charm. 

But  to  our  task.     Of  all  popular  poets  Mr.  Tennyson  most  n 
a  commentator.     He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  favourite  with 
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maases,  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  half  his  beauties  are  either 
relished  or  perceived  by  them.  They  read  him  as  intelligent  school-boya 
read  Virgil.  They  follow  the  Btory,  they  are  Btnick  by  particular  pas- 
HAges  which  they  learn  by  heart  and  think  very  fine,  they  admire  what 
they  6upi)Ose  to  be  the  perspicuity  of  hhi  diction,  and  they  dwell  with 
pleasure  on  such  of  his  touches  of  natuiul  description  as  may  happen  to 
Appeal  to  them.  But  they  go  no  fui-ther,  and  in  going  no  fui-ther  they 
are  losers  themselves,  and  the  poet  loses  too.  We  havo  ah>eady  said— 
and  what  we  said  we  illustrated  at  length  in  our  former  iiaj^ers — that  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Tennyson  is,  even  in  its  minutest  details,  of  an  essentially 
reflective  character ;  that  hia  great  achievements  lie,  not  in  original  oon* 
ceptiona,  but  in  elaborate  workmanship,  in  assimilative  sldlL  To  dis- 
cover what  he  has  aBsimilated,  on  what  he  has  worked,  i^  the  first  duty 
of  on«  who  would  properly  appreciate  his  poetry.  Of  aesthetic  criticism 
as  applied  to  the  Laureate's  poetry,  the  world  has  already  had  moi'e  than 
enongh,  and  lesthetic  criticism  is,  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  Tenny- 
lODian  atudj,  of  infinitely  less  value  than  analytical. 

Of  the  ten  Idylls  there  are  only  four,  The  Comiiruf  of  Arthur^  Fnid, 
Guiii^pfret  and  The  Last  Tournament,  which  are  not  studies  from  the 
compilation  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  Enid  is  a  versification  of  the  story 
entitled **  Geraint,  the  Son  of  Erin,"  in  the  Mahinogion.  The  Comhig  of 
Arthur f  Guinevere,  and  The  Last  Tournament ^  though  suggested  by 
Maloiy,  have  nothing  which  immediately  corresponds  to  them  in  Malory's 
Komanoe,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  original  designs.  To  Ths 
Coming  of  Arthur  Malory  has,  indeed,  fiirmshed  nothing  but  a  few  hints 
and  incidents.  In  one  impoilant  particular  the  poet  has,  indeed,  deli- 
berately departed  from  the  ancient  legend ;  and  as  an  illuatmtion  of  his 
tftct  and  skill  it  is  worth  mentioning.  To  throw  a  halo  of  romantic 
mystery  over  the  birth  of  Arthur,  Malory  perplexes  his  paternity  by 
representing  the  lover  of  the  baby's  mother  transformed  by  magical  meta- 
morphosis into  the  likeness  of  her  husband.  For  this  Mr,  Tennyson  has 
substituted  another  story  equally  rairaculoua  but  not  equally  embarrassing, 
and  describes  the  child  as  being  cast  up  by  the  sea  at  the  feet  of  Merlin. 

Gareth  and  LynetiSy  which  is  perhaps  the  uftn-est  approach  the  Lau- 
reate baa  ever  made  to  becoming  wearisome,  is  with  certain  addittomi 
and  alterations  pieced  together  fi"om  Malory's  seventh  book.  The  intro- 
duction, however,  as  far  as  tho  passage  where  Gareth  asks  hia  boon,  is 
Mr.  Tennyson*s  own  invention.  From  that  point  the  narrative  follows 
with  more  or  less  fidehty  the  prose  story.  As  it  advances  divergencies 
appear.  The  history  in  Mr,  Tennyson's  hand  becomes  complicated  with 
an  allegory — an  allegory  as  dark  and  troublesome  as  that  which  perplexes 
ihe  student  of  Spenser,  In  the  poem  we  have  four  combats  for  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Lady  in  the  Siege  Perilous ;  in  the  prose  story,  seven.  In 
the  prose  story,  the  knights  who  engage  in  fight  figure  respectively  as  the 
Black,  Green,  Red,  and  Blue  Knights ;  in  the  poem,  they  become  the 
Morning  Star,  the  Sun,  the  Evening  Star ;  the  Blue  Knight  having  no 
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coimtarpart.  Malory's  Red  Knight  of  the  Eed  Lands,  who  is  the  last  to 
be  encountered,  appears  in  the  poem  as  Death.  For  the  comic  incident 
wliich  results  in  the  apparition  of  the  Wooming  boy,  the  reader  has  to 
thank  tbo  poet.  We  cannot  stop  to  compare  this  long  Idyll  with 
the  oiiginal,  for  our  space  is  limited,  and  conijmrative  criticism  will  be 
more  interesting  when  applied  to  the  thj*ee  poems  which  are  to  be 
examined  next.  It  may,  however,  Ije  noticed  that  the  description  of  the 
slueld  of  the  Noon-day  Siin  was  probably  suggeste<l  by  the  shield  of  At- 
lante  in  the  thiixl  canto  of  the  Orkindo  FnriosOy  and  that  the  fine  stroke 

But  up  like  fire  he  started 
recalls  Milton*s  [Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  813) 

Tp  he  slarU.    Ajb  when  ft  spark 
Li^bts  on  a  heap  of  nitroua  powder; 
or  more  immediately  |>erhaps  the  line^ — 

Sprang  up  like  a  pyramid  of  fire. — Ih,  Book  n,  1013. 
and  we  may  pause  to  notice  the  Kingularly  Dantesque  spirit  of  the  Itntt 
heginiiing—  jfj^jj  ,,p^g  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

When  the  lone  horti,  &o- 
But  one  of  the  mobt  interesting  illustrations  of  Mr.  Tenn}T«jn's  method 
of  dealing  with  his  raw  material  is  to  be  found  in  Enid,  Here  we  can 
follow  him  step  by  step ;  here  we  can  study  in  detail  the  distinctive 
features  of  his  art-  The  story  itself  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Mahinotjion* 
That  charming  collection  of  t^iles  was  translated  in  1838  by  Lady  Cba^ 
lotte  Guest,  and  it  ia  of  Lady  Guest's  translation  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
availed  himself.  To  give  something  of  an  allegorical  significance  to  the 
chaiiictei'  of  Goraint  and  to  make  the  stoi^  bear  on  the  main  action  of  his 
epic,  Mr.  Tennyson  asjsignfl  the  departure  of  Geraint  from  ArthuiV 
Court,  not  to  any  anxiety  on  the  jmrt  of  the  young  man  to  return  to  his 
aged  fiather  and  his  troubled  realm,  but  to  a  desire  to  sever  Enid  from 
communion  with  Guinevere,  whose  guilty  love  for  Laimoelot  was  now 
beginning  to  be  suspected. 

And  many  lhoT&  wore  who  accompanied  Goramt,  and  nerer  was  thero  seen  a  fainr 
host  journejiog  towardij  tho  SoTern.  .  .  .  And  for  a  long  time  he  abodo  at  homr,  and 
he  began  to  shut  lirmsolf  up  in  the  chamber  of  his  wife,  and  he  took  no  delight  in 
anything  besides,  inHomucU  that  ho  gave  up  the  friendship  of  hia  noble*  together  witli 
hifl  hunting  and  his  amn&ement5. 

In  Mr.  Tennyson's  versification  of  this  the  effect  of  the  five  repetitions 
of  the  word  "  forgetful  "— 

Forgetful  of  the  falcon  and  the  hunt ; 

Forgetful  of  the  tilt  and  tournanjent; 

Forgetful,  &c. — 

has  often  been  deservedly  admired.  We  may  notice,  however,  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  echo  from  a  similarly  effective  iteration  in  Keata'  IsaMi 
And  BhafoTffot  the  stars  and  moon  and  aun, 
And  eikfi  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees, 
And  b\i6  forgot  the  delhi  -where  waters  nin« 
And  tihit  fori^ot  the  chiUy  autumn  breeze. 
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And  there  was  murmnriiig  and  scoffing  concerning  him  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  palace  on  aoeoont  of  his  relinqniahing  bo  completely  their  companionship  for  the 
loTe  of  his  wife.  And  -when  Erlin  heard  these  things  he  spoke  unto  Enid,  and  in- 
quired of  h«r  whether  it  was  she  that  had  caused  Greraint  to  act  thus,  '*  Not  I,"  said 
she;  **  there  is  nothing  more  hateful  to  me  than  this."    And  she  was  very  sorrowful. 

And  by  and  by  the  people  when  they  met 
In  twos  and  threes,  or  fuller  companies, 
Began  to  scofiT  and  jeer  and  babble  of  him 
As  of  a  prince  whose  manhood  was  all  gone, 
And  molten  down  in  mere  uzoriousness. 
This  too  the  women  who  attired  her  head, 
To  please  her  dwelling  on  his  boundless  lore 
Told  Enid,  and  they  saddened  her  the  more. 

This  last  is  one  of  those  delicate  and  thoughtful  touches  which  Mr. 
Tennyson  seldom  misses  an  opportunity  for  introducing. 

And  one  morning  in  the  summer  time  they  were  upon  their  couch.  And  Enid 
was  without  sleep  in  the  apartment,  which  had  windows  of  glass.  And  the  sun  shone 
upon  the  couch  ;  and  the  clothes  had  slipped  from  off  Geraint's  arms  and  breast,  and 
he  was  asleep.  Then  she  gazed  upon  the  marrollous  beauty  of  his  appearance, 
and  the  said,  "Alas,  and  am  I  the  cause  that  these  arms  and  this  breast  have 
lost  their  glory?**  And  as  she  said  this  the  tears  dropped  from  her  eyes.  And  the  tears 
she  shed  and  the  words  she  had  spoken  woke  him. 

In  this  clear  and  beautiful  picture  the  only  feature  which  awaited 
development  lay  in  the  figure  of  Geraint ;  here  and  here  only  expansion 
was  needed ;  here  and  here  only  expansion  is  found. 

At  last  it  chanced  that  on  a  summer  morn 

(They  sleeping  each  by  either)  the  new  sun 

Beat  through  the  blindlcss  casements  of  the  room 

And  heated  the  strong  warrior  in  his  dreams, 

Who  moving  cast  the  coverlet  aside 

And  bared  the  knotted  column  of  his  throat. 

The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast, 

And  arms  on  which  the  standing  muscle  slop' J. 


And  Enid  woke  and  sato  beside  the  coach 
Admiring  him,  iind  thought  within  herself 
Was  ever  man  so  grandly  made  as  he  ? 

And  bowing  over  him, 
Low  to  her  own  heart  piteously  she  said, 
"  Am  I  the  cause,  I  the  poor  cause  that  men 
Reproach  you,  saying  all  your  force  is  gone? 

0  me,  I  fear  that  I  am  no  true  wife.** 
Half  inwardly,  half  audibly  she  spoke, 
And  the  strong  passion  in  her  made  her  weep 
True  tears  upon  his  broad  and  naked  breast. 
And  these  awoke  him. 


The  words  which  raise  Geraint's  suspicion  are  not  found  in  the 
Bomance.     In  the  Romance — and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  \K>^t 
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has  in  this  case  improveil  upon  it — Geraint  is  represented  u  realifflDgti^^ 
ignoble  state  into  which  he  had  sunk,  and  as  thinking  it  not  improbsb^^' 
therefore  that  his  wife  may  have  her  eyes  on  a  worthier  mate.     He  t_  *5 
solves  to  show  her  that  he  still  is  what  he  was  when  he  won  her  Mr^"^ 
Abruptly  ordering  her  to  clothe  herself  in  her  meanest  dress,  and  afl^^* 
making  a  few  necessary  preivirations,  the  two  set  out  in  quest  of  adve^aa.- 
tures.     In  the  Liiureate's  version  this  meanest  dress  is  defined.    It 
the  dress  in  which  (icraint  first  found  her  apparelled  when  he  raiBed  L< 
from  poverty  to  splendour.     This  happy  touch  enables  the  poet  to  relsL'fce 
by  way  of  episode  the  history  of  his  hero  and  heroine — ^their  oourtslLip 
and  marriage,  their  early  hai>py  days  with  Arthur  and  Guinevere.    A^t 
this  point,  then,  which  is  in  the  Bomanco  the  middle  portion,  we  must^  in 
tracing  the  story  as  represented  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  turn  to  what  are,  in 
the  Romance,  the  opening  pages,  for  the  poet  has  in  true  epic  fashion  He- 
gun  in  vhpdiis  relnis.     The  story  as  told  in  the  Jfabinogion  and  as  told 
by  Mr.  Tennyson  is  substantially  the  same.     Occasionally  he  follows  ili0 
prose  story  with  minute  fidelity  of  detail :  as  for  example  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Geraint — 

The  ridor  was  a  fuir-licaded  youth,  and  a  golden-hilted  sword  was  at  his  side,  and 
round  him  was  a  scarf  of  blue  purple,  at  each  corner  of  which  was  a  golden  apple. 

Top  IVinco  Geraint 
I^tc  also,  wraring  neither  hunt ing-drcps 
Kor  weapon  save  a  polden-hiltod  brand, 
A  purple  scarf,  at  either  eml  whereof 
There  swung  an  apple  of  the  purest  gold, 
Sway'd  round  hira  ; 

Dr  in  the  meeting  with  the  surly  dwarf,  whei-e  he  merely  versifies  thB 
prase  paragraph.  One  happy  touch  the  poet  has  introduced  which  i* 
worth  noticing.  When  the  Romance  tells  how  the  dwarf  struck  Gerftia* 
"  so  that  the  blood  coloured  the  scarf  he  wore,"  it  adds  :  "  Then  Geraint 
put  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  but  he  took  counsel  with  himself 
and  considered  that  it  would  be  no  vengeance  for  him  to  slay  the  dwaif^ 
and  to  be  attacked  unarmed  by  the  armed  knight"    This  becomes  in  Mr, 

Tennyson's  poem — 

Jlis  quick  instinctive  hand 
Caught  at  the  hilt  as  to  al><)lish  him, 
]Jut  he  from  his  exceedhifj  manfulnesa 
And  pure  nofnlity  of  tempera  men  t. 
Wroth  to  be  vroth  at  »uch  a  wonHf  refrain  d. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  stor}'  step  by  stop,  but  it  may  not 
l)e  unintei-esting  to  note  how  careful  the  poet  is,  as  he  treads  closely  in 
the  tracks  of  his  original,  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  introducing  a 
picturesque  touch.     Thus 

They  went  along  a  fair  and  oren  and  lofty  ridge  of  gronpd 

besomes 

They  climb*d  upon  a  far  and  even  ridge 
JLnd  ahovfd  ihemtdvea  against  the  tJcy, 
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The  simple  statomeut  *'  and  they  were  poHsbie-;  shielda  and  burnish- 
ing gworda,  and  washing  armour  and  ahoeing  horses/'  reappeai-a  tia 

Evorywhero 
^^L  Wis  hammer  laid  to  huof,  and  tlie  hot  hiiis 

^^B  And  buKtling  wlii»lk  of  tho  jouth  who  scoiird 

^^  Hib  master  s  armour. 

^■The  "Uttered  garments"  of  old  Yniol  becomo  "fray'd  magnificence, 

^Bonce  fit  for  feasts  of  ceremony/'     The  "  when  the  dawn  arose  **  of  the 

^V Homance  becomes  "  When  the  pule  and  bloodless  east  began  To  quicken 

^^to  the  sun."     The  words  '*  And  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town  he  saw 

an  old  palace  in  ruins,  wherein  was  a  ball  tliat  was  falling  to  decay  ;  and 

when  he  came  near  the  palace  he  saw  but  one  chamber,  and  a  bridge  of 

marble  leading  to  it,"  have  been  expanded  into  one  of  the  most  exquisite 

pieces  of  descriptive  writing  we  ever  remember  to  have  met  with.  In  the 

account  of  Geraint's  vLiit  to  Yniol  the  Laureate  has  occasionally  departed 

slightly  from  the  story.     For  Enid's  song  he  had  of  course  no  hint;  nor, 

again,  is  the  speech  in  which  Yniol  relates  the  iirjuries  he  has  received  from 

the  Sparrow-hawk  ti-anslated  fix)m  any  corresponding  speech  in  the  pros© 

^^^^^.     Both  of  these  additions  ai'e  tindoubtedly  improvements.     But 

^^^^fc  is  one  addition  which  might  surely  have  been  spared.    ''  *  I  will  en- 

^Rgige  if  I  6sca|)e  from  the  tournament  to  love  the  maiden  as  long  as  I 

^■^live,  and  if  I  do  not  escape  she  shall  remain  unsullied  as  before.'     *  Gladly 

■will  I  p^ermit  thee/  said  the  hoary-headed  man.*  "     This  is  simple  and 

natural,  and  this  Mr.  Tennyson  versifies,  but  carefully  adds  that  old 

^  Yniol  wont  to  consult  his  wife  on  the  subject. 

^B  Mother,  &  miiidea  ia  a  tender  thing, 

'  And  best  by  bor  that  bore  her  anderetood. 

ere  thoa  go  to  re«t, 
Tc!l  hor,  ftnd  prove  her  heart  toward  the  pri  oce. 
This  certainly  trembles  on  bathos,  and  bathos  of  a  peculiarly  repulsive 
kind.  It  degrades  Yniol  and  it  degrades  Enid.  It  disenchants  us. 
It  transfers  us  suddenly  from  the  poetry  of  tbe  past  into  the  flattest 
pfoee  of  the  present ;  it  conjures  up  in  Enid  the  image  of  a  conventional 
English  young  lady,  it  conjures  up  in  Yniol  a  conventional  English  father 
both  of  them,  no  doubt,  in  real  life,  eminently  roispectable  personages, 
bat  both  of  them  entirely  out  of  place  in  heroic  poetry,  or,  indeed,  in 
poetry  of  any  kind.  These  concessions  to  modern  conventionality  are 
unfortunately  only  too  common  in  the  Ijaureate's  wiitings.  We  find 
him,  for  example,  in  Elaine  going  out  of  his  way  to  inform  us  that  when 
liis  heroine  visited  Sir  Launcelot  she  was  escorted  by  Sir  Torr,  and 
that  regulai*ly  as  the  night  approached  she  retired  to  her  friendji  in  the 
neighbouring  town.  How  much  more  beautiful,  how  much  more  manly, 
is  honest  Malory — 

So  thi»  maidon  never  went  from  Sir  LauQCelot,  but  wulehed  him  day  and  night, 
and  did  sach  attendnnce  thcro  was  never  woman  did  more  kindlier  for  man  than  sho. 
Nothing  is  so  coarse  a.^  false  delicacy. 

It   is  very  rarely  that  Mr.  Tennyson   allows  his  prose  ori^'nal  to 
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excel  his  poetical  version  in  pictui^esqueneas,  but  in  Geraint's  contest  witli 
the  Sparrow-hawk  the  prose  narrative  is  certainly  superior  to  the  IdylL, 
The  lines 

Then  each,  dishora  d  and  drawing,  lashM  at  each 
So  ofteo  and  witli  such  blows,  that  all  the  crowd 
Wondor'd     ,     ,     ,     . 

And  twice  thej  broath'd,  amd  still 
The  dew  of  thoir  groat  labour,  and  tho  blood 
Of  thoir  strong  bodies  flowing,  drain'd  their  force^ 

are  graphic ;  but  the  lines 

And  they  fought  on  foot  with  thoir  swords  until  tJioir  arras  struck  sparks  of 
like  «tar»  from  one  another,  and  thus  the j  continued  fighting  until  the  blood  and 
Bweat  obscured  the  light  from  thtir  eyes, 

are  far  more  Bpti'ited.  For  what  follows — Enid's  trouble  about  her  faded 
dress,  her  dream,  Geraint's  long  speech  to  the  mother  of  his  betrothed — 
the  poet  has  drawn  on  his  own  invention.  This  brings  us  to  the  second 
part,  and  here  the  Idyll  iigain  closely  follows  the  Romance,  taking  it  up 
at  the  point  where  the  episode  broke  it  off: 

And  he  deuifed  Enid  to  mount  her  horso  and  to  ride  forward  and  to  ke^'p  a  ] 
"Way  before  hinu  "  And  wiiatsoerflr  thou  may»t  eee,  and  whatsoever  thou  mayst  he 
said  he,  "do  thou  not  turn  btifk.  And  unless  1  epoak  to  thee,  gay  not  Uiou 
word." 

*'  I  charge  thee  ride  before, 
Erer  a  good  way  on  before ;  and  this 
1  charge  thee,  on  thy  duty  as  a  wife. 
Whatever  happeutt,  not  to  speak  to  me, 
No,  not  a  word/* 

And  they  set  forward.  And  he  did  not  choose  the  pleanantest  and  most  frequented 
road,  but  that  which  was  the  wildest  and  meet  beset  by  thieves  and  robbers  aiidTen<K 
mouB  aaimals. 

They  past 
The  marches  and  by  bandit-haunted  holds, 
Gniy  swaraps  and  pools,  waste  places  of  the  hem, 
And  wilderntissen,  peril  one  paths,  they  rode. 

These  and  the  lines  which  follow — let  the  reader  turn  to  them — 
fine  illustrations  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  power  of  expanding  a  rough  sketch 
into  a  finished  pictuie. 

And  they  saw  four  armed  horsemen  come  forth  from  tlie  forest.  When  tlio  horta- 
roen  had  beheld  them,  one  of  them  »aid  to  the  others,  "  Behold,  here  is  a  good  ocea^ 
aion  for  u»  to  capture  twu  hordes  and  armour  and  a  lady  likewise:  for  this  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  againfit  yonder  single  knight  who  hangs  his  he>«l  so  p«n- 
tirely  and  hearily." 

But  when  Ihe  fourth  part  of  the  day  was  gpne, 

Then  Enid  was  aware  of  throe  tall  knights 

On  horseback,  wholly  ann'd.  .  .  . 

And  heard  one  crying  to  hia  fellow  ''Look, 

Here  cornea  a  laggard  hanging  down  his  head. 

Who  seems  no  "bolder  than  a  beaten  hound. 

Come,  w©  will  slay  him,  and  will  have  his  horse 

And  armouir;  and  this  damsel  shall  be  ours.' 
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And  Enid  llea^l  this  dbcourse.  "  The  rengeance  of  Hoayen  be  opoo  me  if  I  would 
mot  rather  roceiro  roy  death  from  hb  hand  than  from  the  hand  of  any  other,  and 
though  he  should  slay  me,  yet  will  I  Bpeak  to  him."  So  she  waited  for  Goraint  tintiL 
he  came  near  her-  *•  Lord/"  said  she,  "  didst  thou  hear  the  wordM  of  these  men  con- 
cemiog  thee  ?"  Then  ho  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her  angrily  r  "  Thou  badst 
only/*  said  he,  "  to  bald  thy  peace,  as  I  lade  thee ;  J  wish  but  for  silence,  and  not  for 
warning.  And  though  thou  should'st  demre  to  lee  my  defeat  and  my  death,  yet  do  I 
feel  no  dread."' 

Then  Enid  ponder'd  in  her  heart,  and  said, 

**  I  will  go  book  a  littlo  to  my  lord, 

And  I  will  tell  him  all  their  caitiff  talk. 

For  bo  he  wroth  even  to  slaying  mo, 

Far  liefer  by  hie  dear  hand  had  I  die 

Than  that  my  lord  should  Buffer  has  or  ahanie. 


He  made  a  wrathful  answer.     Did  I  wish 
Tour  warning  or  your  silout'e  ?     One  cotiiniand 
I  laid  upon  you,  not  to  bpcjik  to  rae. 
,     .     ,     ,     Well  then — look — for  now; 
"Whetlier  yo  wish  mo  victory  or  defeat, 
Long  for  my  life,  or  hunger  for  my  death, 
Yourielf  sbaU  see  my  vigour  is  not  lobt. 

Then  the  combat  ensues,  in  which  Geraint  is  victorious — 

Gemint  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  took  tbt*  unns  of  the  men  ho  had  sbiin  and 
placed  them  upon  their  BtiddleHf  and  tied  together  the  reins  of  the  horses.  "Behold 
tfaoa  what  thou  must  do,"  aaid  he;  **  take  the  four  harses  and  drive  them  before  thee/' 

^^1  He  boun<l  the  suits 

^^K  Of  armour  oa  their  horse«,  oach  on  each, 

^^^^^^^^t  And  tied  the  bridle-rc^ins  of  ail  the  three 

^^^^^^^f  Together,  and  said  to  her»  '*  Drive  them  on 

^^^^^^^  Before  yon :  **  and  sho  drove  them  through  the  waste. 

In  the  adventure  which  is  next  described,  the  only  noticeable  ad- 
ditions in  tbo  Idyll  are  tbo  two  fine  feimileh  in  which  tho  bandit  transfixed 
by  Geraint  is  compared  to  the  **  gi-mt  piece  of  a  promontory  that  had  a 
sapling  growing  in  it,"  and  the  simile  in  which  Geraint's  war-cry  echoing 
distinctly  through  the  confuaed  roar  of  a  battlefield  is  compai-ed  to  "  the 
drumming  thunder  of  tlie  hugor  fall "  heard  by  a  listener  who  is  stand- 
ing amid  the  crash  of  nearer  cataracts— -two  similes  worthy  of  the  Ilia<L 
In  the  Romance  a  third  comlmt  with  ^^b  other  hoii^men  is  narmted, 
hut  the  poet,  probably  thinking  that  poor  Enid  had  already  enough  to 
do  with  the  six  horses  entrusted  to  her,  very  judicioualy  omits  this,  and 
passes  on  to  the  meeting  with  the  youth  on  his  way  to  the  mowers.  For 
a  while  the  Idyll  and  the  Romance  continue  to  move  parallel.  With  the 
dt  of  the  Earl  they  diverge.  In  the  Romance  the  Earl  is  Dwyrm,  & 
;r  both  to  Enid  and  Gemnt,  On  hearing  of  the  amval  in  hia 
fnuBions  he  seeks  their  acquaintance,  entert*iins  them,  and  endeavours 
to  induce  Enid  to  leave  her  husband.  For  Dwyrm,  Mi\  Tennyson  haa^ 
with  admirable  tact,  substituted  Limoiixs,  ayotmg  nobleman  **  femininely 
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Ikir  And  dkvlatelj  pale,"  who  had  formeriy  been  Eoid'i  luitor.    With 
thiB  alteration,  he  again  takes  op  the  prose  sionr. 

"  Hare  I  thj  pennusioa  "  (said  the  Earl  to  Genint)  *'  to  go  and  eoBTone  with 
jonder  maid»,  for  I  cm  that  the  u  apart  from  thee?"    **  Tboa  haat  it  gladlj* 

•aid  be. 

*'  Your  leare,  mj  lord,  to  cross  the  room,  aod  speak 

To  your  good  damsel  there,  who  BitB  apart 

And  seems  so  lonely."    "  3Jy  free  leave,**  he  said. 

He  then  makes  his  snit. 

And  Enid  considered  that  it  was  advisable  to  encourage  him  in  his  request. 
**  Come  here  to-morrow,  and  take  me  away  as  though  I  knew  nothing  thereof,** 

Bat  Enid  fcar'd  his  eyes. 
And  answerd  with  soch  craft  as  women  nse. 
.    .    .    .    "  Come  with  mom 
And  snatch  me  from  him  as  by  riolence." 

And  at  the  nsoal  hour  they  (Geraint  and  Enid)  went  to  sleep ;  and  at  midnight 
she  arose  and  pUced  all  Geraint's  armour  together,  so  that  it  might  be  ready  to  put 
on.  And,  although  fearful  of  her  errand,  she  came  to  the  side  of  Cteraint's  bed,  and 
she  spoke  to  him  softly,  saying,  *'  My  lord,  arise,  for  these  were  the  words  of  the  Earl 
to  me."    So  she  told  Geraint  all  that  had  passed. 

But  Enid«  left  alone  with  Prince  Geraint, 


Held  commune  with  herself.    .    .     . 
Anon  she  rose,  and  stepping  lightly,  heap'd 
Tho  pieces  of  his  armour  in  one  place, 
All  to  be  there  against  a  sudden  need. 


Then,  breaking  his  command  of  silence  given, 
She  told  him  all  that  Earl  Limours  had  said. 

"  Desire  the  man  of  the  house  to  come  here ; "  and  the  man  of  the  house  came  to 
him.  "Dost  thou  know  how  much  I  owe  thee?"  asked  GerainL  **I  think  thou 
owest  but  little.*'  "  Take  the  eleven  horses  and  the  eleven  suits  of  armour."  "  Heaven 
reward  thee.  Lord,"  said  he,  "  but  I  spent  not  the  value  of  one  suit  of  armour  upon 
thee."    "  For  that  reason,"  said  he,  *'  thou  wilt  be  the  richer." 

"  Call  the  host,  and  bid  him  bring 
Charger  and  palfrey." 


**  Thy  reckoning,  friend  ?  **    And  ere  he  learnt,  "  Take 
Five  horses  and  their  armours ; "  and  the  host, 
Suddenly  honest,  answered  in  amaze, 
"  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  spent  the  worth  of  one." 
"  Ye  will  be  all  the  wealthipr,"  said  the  Prince. 

After  the  subsequent  combat  with  the  Earl  and  his  followers  the  poet 
again  breaks  from  the  legend.  In  the  legend  Geraint  meets  with  other 
adventures.  Among  them  he  engages  with  some  giants.  In  one  of 
these  engagements,  though  victorious,  he  faints  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
sinks  down  by  the  wayside.  At  this  point  the  story  is  again  taken  up 
in  the  Idyll,  though,  curiously  enough,  Mr.  Tennyson  now  subatitiites 
Doorm  for  Limours  as  he  had  before  substituted  limours  for  Doonn. 
The  pietore  of  this  brawny  hero, ''  broad-fiMod,  with  under  fringe  of  ruflwt 
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Leard/*  aa  wdl  as  the  words  put  in  his  mouth  when  he  first  sees  Eaid, 
belong  to  the  poet,  as  there  is  nothing  in  tho  Komanco  to  suggest  them. 
For  the  introduction  of  the  band  of  coartesans  in  Doorm's  court  he  is 
also  respoDfiible.  For  the  rest  the  Romance  is  followed  closely,  the  carrying 
of  Geraint  on  a  shield  into  Doorm'a  ball— the  sorrow  of  Enid — tho  rude 
requeatfi  of  Doorm  that  she  should  eat—her  declining  to  do  so  "  till  the 
man  that  is  upon  yondea*  bid*  shall  eat  likewise  "—her  refusal  to  ^haro 
Doorm's  etirldom  with  him — her  refusal  to  dress  herself  in  iiae  clothes,  are 
transcribed  from  the  prose  story.  How  closely,  may  be  judged  from  one 
or  two  samples. 

"  Tmly/'  said  the  Earl,  "  it  it  of  no  mort  axAil  foi*  mt  to  btt  gentle  with  Ihee^  than 
ttngootle,"  and  ha  garo  her  a  box  on  the  ear. 

In  his  mood 
Crying,  **  I  count  it  of  no  more  aTsil, 
Dame,  to  be  gentle  than  yngentld  with  jou: 
Take  my  salute !"     Unknightly  with  flat  hand, 
However  lightly,  imoto  her  on  tho  cheek. 

Thereupon  she  raised  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek,  and  her  lampnlaiioai  vere  much 
greater  ihAn  they  hud  boon  before,  fur  she  considerod  in  hor  mind  that  had  GeniLnt 
been  siire  he  durst  not  hare  stmck  her  thus. 

Then  Enid,  in  her  nttor  helplcBinesp, 

And  since  she  thought,  "  He  had  not  dared  to  do  it, 

Except  be  surely  knew  my  lord  wm  dead," 

Sent  forth  a  suddeo  sharp  and  bitter  cry, 

M  of  a  wild  ihimj  taken  in  a  trap^ 

Which  sef9  Ou:  trapper  coming  through  the  wood. 

These  are  the  touches  in  which  Mr.  Tennyson  haa  no  rival  save  Dacta 
alone. 

Bat,  behold,  at  the  sonnd  of  her  cry,  Gemtnt  reTived  from  hii  swoon,  ant!  he  sat 
Qp  on  the  bier,  and  finding  his  sword  in  the  hollow  of  his  shield,  ho  rushed  to  tho 
^aeo  where  the  Edrl  was,  .  .  .  and  clove  him  in  twain  until  his  sword  was  stayed 
by  the  table.  Then  all  left  the  board  and  fled  away.  And  this  was  not  so  much 
through  fear  of  the  liviog  oa  through  tho  dread  they  felt  at  seeing  the  dead  man  rise 
op  to  »lay  them. 

Tills  heard  Geraint,  and  graaping  at  his  sword 

(It  lay  beaide  him  in  the  halLow  ahield) 

Hade  but  a  single  bound,  and  with  a  sweep  of  it 

Shore  through  the  swarthy  neck.     >     .     • 

And  all  tho  men  and  women  in  the  hall 

Koeie  when  they  saw  the  dead  man  rise,  and  flod 

Yelling  as  from  a  spectre. 

The  beautiful  speech  which  hi  put  Into  Geraint's  mouth  when  the  two 
are  left  alone  in  the  hall  has  no  counterpart  in  the  EomanoBf  which  merely 
says  :  "And  Oeraint  looked  upon  Enid  a^d  was  grieved  for  two  cauH<^  ; 
on©  was  to  see  how  Enid  had  lost  her  colour,  and  the  other  to  know  that 
she  was  in  the  right." 

By  a  very  happy  stroke  Mr.  Tennyson  repixssentfl  the  knight  Avho 
meets  them  qu  their  way^  and  who  but  for  Enid's  entreaty  would  have 
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borne  down  on  Geraint — now  ill  able  for  Iocs  of  blood  to  defend  hiznaelf — 
to  be  Edym,  the  Sparrow-hawk,  the  insolent  knight  with  whom  Qeraint 
had  in  the  first  part  of  the  poem  contended.  He  thus  connects  the  IdjU 
immediately  with  Arthur,  for  Edym  is  now  Arthur^s  knight,  and  to  the 
power  of  Arthur  is  attributed  the  change  which  has  transfonned  an 
insolent  minion  into  a  noble  and  chivalrous  soldier.  This  oonnection 
with  Arthur  is  also  emphasised  by  the  poet  representing  his  hero  and 
heroine  terminating  their  wanderings  at  Caerleon,  and  not,  as  in  the 
Bomance,  proceeding  at  once  to  Gendnt's  dominions. 

Of  Merlin  and  Vivien  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  it 
is  an  expansion — ^the  details  being  for  the  most  part  original— of  the  first 
chapter  of  Malory's  fourth  book.  For  several  minor  coincidences  of  ex- 
pression and  incident  we  must  refer  to  our  former  papers.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  noticed  in  passing  that  the  passage 

Ah,  little  rat,  that  borest  in  the  dyke. 
Thy  hole  by  night  to  let  the  bonndless  deep 
Down  upon  far-ofif  cities, 

recalls  Sydney  Smith's  fiunous  simile :  "  I  do  not  attack  him  from  lovtt  of 
glory,  but  from  love  of  utility,  as  a  burgomaster  hunts  a  rat  in  a  dyke  kt 
fear  it  should  flood  a  province ; "  and  that  the  fine  epithet "  shadow-casting 
men  "  was  of  course  suggested  by  Dante,  and  perhaps  immediately  trans- 
ferred from  Wordsworth's  "  shadow-casting  trees." 

We  now  come  to  the  poem  which  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the 
IdyUs — Elaine  and  LaunceloL  Almost  all  the  details  of  this  beautiful 
episode  are  taken  from  the  eighteenth  book  of  Malory's  work.  A  minute 
comparison  with  the  prose  tale  will,  indeed,  leave  Mr.  Tennyson  little  but 
graces  of  diction  and  consummate  skill  as  a  story-teller  in  verse.  We 
are,  however,  indebted  to  him  for  the  legend  of  the  diamonds,  for  Elaine's 
song  and  dream,  and  for  the  fine  portrait  of  Launcelot.  The  action  of 
the  piece  opens,  as  in  Enidy  at  a  central  point.  We  find  Elaine  in  the 
possession  of  hor  hero's  shield,  and  already  under  the  spell  of  that  passion 
which  was  to  bring  her  to  the  grave.  The  poet  then  takes  us  back, 
telling  us  by  way  of  episode  under  what  circumstances  she  obtained  the 
shield — under  what  circumstances  she  lost  her  young  heart 

Launcelot,  having  resolved  to  joust  in  disguise  in  a  great  tournament 
which  was  about  to  be  held  at  Camelot,  presents  himself  before  the  Lord 
of  Astolat. 

*'  Fair  Sir,*'  said  Sir  Launcelot  to  his  host,  "I  would  pray  you  to  lend  me  a  shiclA. 
that  were  not  openly  known."  ''  Sir,"  said  his  host,  "  ye  shall  have  your  desire,  flo^r 
me  seumcth  ye  to  bo  one  of  the  likeliest  knights  of  the  world,  and  therefore  I  will  sho^^* 
you  friendship.  Sir,  wit  ye  well  that  I  have  two  sons  but  late  made  knights,  and  tlL«» 
eldest  hight  Sir  Tirre,  and  he  was  hurt  that  same  day  that  he  was  made  a  knigh^* 
and  his  shield  you  shall  have."  This  old  baron  had  a  daughter  that  was  called  th»>^ 
time  the  fair  Maid  of  Astolat.    And  ever  she  beheld  Sir  Launcelot  wondexfoUy. 

How  dramatically  the  Laureate  has  set  this  scene  will  be  famiKay  to 
every  one ;  and  familiar  to  every  one  will  also  be  the  singolariy  grsfkhio 
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dt  lAiiBodot  which  he  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  giving  \xs,  la 

of  LoTaine— 

Bapt 
Bj  ill  i}i«  awfet  and  sodden  poaaion  of  ^outb 
Townrdi*  grvAtuebb  m  ittt  older,  "You  have  fought* 
O  lell  us — for  we  live  apart — jou  know 
Of  .Irtliur's  glofiotii  wiirs!  " 

\wSi  Bot    cdl   to   mind  Viigil's  doBcription   of  the   young  and 
FbIIos?     The  haunting  beauty  of  those  thi^ee  lines  {^neid,  x. 
m  Hmple,  m  magicsiUy  pictiu'esque,  is  not  likely  to  have 
like  Mr,  Tennygon. 

Pulliioqtie  ainistro 
AMxttS  Uteri  jam  qiuE^rlt  sulora.  opacac 
Noctis  iter,  jam  qoic  puasus  icrriqiio  nmriqiio. 

It  Sir  Latincclot  to  wear  upon  liim  at  the  jnsti  a  tokea  of  hers, 
lid  Sir  LAUDoelott  ^'and  if  I  i^ntnt  you  that,  ye  may  Bay  I  do  moro 
errr  I  did  fur  lady  or  dafn<<ul."     And  then  he  said,  **  Fair  maiden, 
ywi  to  w»ax  a  iokin  of  yours,  and  thoreforo  what  it  is  shoir  it  mo?" 
aid,  **  U  ]•  a  r€4  there  of  mine,  of  iwiarlet  well  embroidered  with  great 
80  f5ir  lAnncclot  reeeired  it,  and  euul,  "Never  did  I  erst  so  much  for  no 
And  tboD  Sir  LauDcelot  l>«took  the  fair  maiden  hia  shtcld  in  keeping,  and 
ikff  to  kMp  tkil  ttntil  that  he  came  again. ) 

8a44csly  fluh'don  her  a  wild  dealre, 

8k*  timtfd  a  riotous  heart  in  asking  for  it, 

"  Fair  Lord    ...»    will  you  wear 

My  fafour  ut  this  tourney  ?"    "  Nay."  «aid  he, 

**  Fnir  lady,  *inco  I  noTer  ypt  have  worn 

F*v*:>ur  of  any  lady  in  tht"  lilts,     .     •    •    t 

WiiU»  I  will  wear  it:  fetch  it  out  to  me  ; 

What  ia  it ? "    And  hUo  fi>ld  him,  *'  A  red  alome 

Broidcr'd  witli  poarla,"  theik  he  bound 

Hrr  token  on  hie  helmut,  with  a  smile, 

Sftying,  ••  1  never  yet  hare  done  »o  much 

For  »ay  mikiden  liring,"  and  the  blood 

Spmng  to  htrfnee,     ...    * 

**  Do  me  tlda  gn^u^,  my  child,  to  hare  my  shield 

|b  lumping  till  I  come." 

>tV  tiibeoqtient  speech  to  Lavaine,  the  remark 

In  me  there  dwella 
Xo  £;r*«loeae,  aare  It  be  tome  &r^off  touch 
Of  grf  tneea,  to  know  well  I  am  not  great, 

i 4oo1^  stiflTCf^d  hr  the  well-known  remark  of  Socrates  in  the 


«i   •fTfiy    umrtf   tyvettttv   irri    ovhtvhi   ^t6t  itrri    rfi  aKijinltf   wpiht 


^kikm  the  tourDamont — the  victory— the  wounding  of  Launce- 
ii%hi  diflbresees  of  detail  between  the  incidenta  as  given  in 
Hud  M  giv«o  in  tite  Idyll,  w<i  shall  not  stop  to  considfir,  aa 
But  in  the  visit  of  Sir  Guwaiu  to  AtitoUt 
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there  ia  in  Ihe  Idyll  an  interesting  variation.  In  tlie  Romance  he  a; 
as  the  loyal  friend  of  Ijauncelot,  In  the  Idyll  he  appears  as  a  treach 
triiler,  attempting  to  estmnge  Elaine  from  her  lover,  and  hinting  that 
even  after  she  has  become  Lauocelot's  bride,  they  may,  "  if  she  will  leam 
the  courtesies  of  the  Court,"  learn  **  to  know  one  another."  This  is  no  doubt 
introduced  to  illustrate  the  incrojmiiig  corruption  of  the  Round  Tab] 
to  mark  the  f^'owth  of  that  canker  which,  originating  with  LauDce" 
and  Guinevere,  was  now  rapidly  piirauing  ita  destructive  coqtbqi.  Mean 
while  Launcelot  \s  lying  wounded  and  grievously  sick  at  a  hermitage  to 
which  he  had  been  carried, 

So  sir  Lavaine  bratight  h<!?r  in  to  Laimcelott  and  when  sbo  saw  him  lie  eo  iick  and 
pale  in  hit  bad,  she  might  not  speak,  but  auddoaly  she  fell  to  the  earth  down  tad* 
denlj  in  a  swoon.  «...  And  whi3D  ehe  came  to  heraeltSir  Launcelot  kissed  her,  and 
said,  "  Fair  maiden,  why  fRPo  ye  thus  ?  " 

And  her  Laralne  across  the  poplar  grore 

Led  to  tho  caves.    .    .    . 

Then  she  that  saw  htm  lying  nnslook,  nnehom, 

Gaunt,  as  it  woro  tho  slcoloton  of  himself, 

TJtlcrd  a  little,  tender,  doloroua  cry. 

Tho  sound  not  wonted  ia  a  phice  bo  still 

Woke  the  sick  knight.     *     .     . 

Her  face  was  near,  and  as  we  kiss  the  child 

That  does  the  task  ««sign*d,  be  kiBs'd  her  face ; 

At  once  she  slipped  liko  water  to  tho  floor. 

Whether  the  Laureate  haa  in  this  case  improved  upon  his  oi 
whether  a  sudden  shock  of  Burprise  as  in  the  Romance^  or  a  Budden  kiss 
from  a  lover  as  in  tho  poem,  would  be  most  likely  to  make  a  maiden 
faint  away,  we  shall  not  take  upon  ub  to  decide.  We  shall  only  remark 
that  the  "slipp'd  like  water  to  the  floor"  is  merely  a  literal  translation 
of  the  metaphor  bo  common  in  Livy — "  dffluxU  ad  terram/* 

Elaine  never  weot  from  Sir  Launcolot,  but  watched  him  night  and  day,  and 
irai  aeTer  woman  did  more  kindlier  for  man  than  she. 

And  never  woman  ytt  since  man's  first  fi^U 

Did.  kindlier  unto  man ;  but  hor  deep  Ioto 

Upbore  bar, 

And  now  the  plot  deepens.    Launcelot  has  recovered^  and  m  about  to 
take  lii£  departure. 

"  My  Lord  Louncelot,  now  I  soe  ye  will  depart.    Now,  fair  knight  and  court 
knight^  have  mercy  upon  mo  and  suffer  mo  not  to  die  for  thy  love."     "  What  wo 
ye  that  I  did?  "  said  Sir  Launcelot.    "  I  would  have  you  to  my  husband,"  said  £lm 
"  Fair  damsel,  I  thank  yon,"  said  Sir  Launctdot,  "  but  truly,"  said  he,  *•  I  cast 
never  to  a  wedded  man,"    "Then,  fair  knight/'  said  she,  "will  ye  be  my  love t 
•♦Jesu  defend  me,"  said  Sir  Launcelot,  "for  then  I  rewarded!  to  your  father  and  yoot 
brother  fall  evil  for  their  great  goodness.'*    "A  Ins!  "  said  ehe,  *'  then  must  I  die 
your  lore."    "  But  becaaso,  fair  damsel,  that  yo  love  mo  us  you  say  you  do,  I  will  fi 
your  goodwill  and  kindncsa  show  you  somo  goodness.    Whensoever  yo  shall  set 
heart  upon  some  good  knight  that  will  wed  you,  I  shall  give  you  together  a  tho 
pounds  yearly."     "  Of  all  this/'  said  tb«  maiden,  •*  I  will  none,  but  if  ye  will  not  w«4 
roe,  or  el«e  be  my  lover,  wit  ye  well,  Sir  Launcelot,  my  good  days  are  done 
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IB  "^^  Teaitiyaoo^s  version  of  this — we  have  not  room  t6  quote  it — 
tboQgb  89  fervidly  emphatic,  is  less  indelicately  importimate. 
between  the  tincontrolkble  passion  which  has  made  her 
«b4  tile  maiden  modesty  which  would  seal  her  lipa — a  struggle  of 
ard  no  traces  in  the  Romance — is  depicted  with  great  skill. 
[r,  Tennyson  has  been  careful  to  soften  I^uncelot's  refusal  by 
air  he  makes  him  assume,  in  assuring  the  poor  maid  that 
lit  mere  sudden  &ncy ;  that  he  is  thrice  her  age ;  that  she  would 
herself  away  upon  him.      The  promise  of  "a  thousand 
**  ill  tlie  event  of  her  marriage^  is  magnified  into  ^  broad  land  and 
fp^  and  enhanced  by  the  assurance  that  the  donor  would  be  her 
But  all  IS  in  vain — 


■hnlly  and  fell  donna  in  a  cwoon,  and  then  womon  bear  her  inta  her 
thne  akc  iiMda  overmoch  Borrow,  ,  .  .  And  ahe  made  such  acraow  day 
i  ahit  lurror  slept,  eat,  nor  dnuxk, 

u  no  need  for  as  to  comment  on  Mr.  Tennyson's  exquisite  eiC« 
of  tbeee  simple  words.     There  are  probably  not  a  dozen  people 
\wSl  tftko  the  trouble  to  read  this  paper^  who  do  not  know  the  latter 
almost  by  heart.     We  may  notice  in  passing  that  the 
'hftt  out  of  place^  perhaps,  in  the  mouth  of  a  child  like 

Nerer  yet 
Wa«  aobltt  man  but  made  ignoble  t&lk — 

squiyalent  of  a  tine  in  .^schylus — 

i  I*  4f0irTTvf  y  ovjr  iwi^rjXos  w4\ti.—Jffam4mnon,  OO84 

%ht  had  tha*  «>ndiirod  a  ten  days  that  tihe  feebled  so  that  she  mast  needd 
iMt  sf  tin  wotU,  then  aho  shnved  hor  clean  and  received  her  Creator.  .  .  .  And 
ite  sailed  her  fiAtber  and  her  brother,  and  heartily  she  prayed  her  father  that 
It  nif^  wnt«  a  li>t(«T  Uk«!  as  dhc  did  endite  it.  And  when  the  letter  was 
by  word  Uka  as  abe  dirisod,  Uica  she  prajed  bar  father  that  she  might 
VB^l  tb«  vbn  daad« 

Mr.  Tflnoyson  has  of  course  exactly  reproduced,  as  all  tliat 

Ukewiiie  to  Malory — ^the  black-draped  barge,  the  gorgeous 

dumb  tsmtor,  the  fair  corpse  with  the  letter  in  hor  hand, 

of  fiinnoftloi  and  Guinevere  standing  in  the  oriel,  the  knights 

round*    Two  particulars  the  poet  has  added  to  the  picture, 

[of  a  •QfDCwb&t  common  place  character  suggested  by  Byron,  the  other 

p«iift{ii  by  Virgil— the  lily,  and  **  the  silken  case  with  braided 

Tuvtm  dulcet  dum  fata  Detisque  sinehmxt.     The  lily 

meant  as  a  type  of  purity,  but  it  was  scarcely  needed.  The 

tlk9  latUr  that  the  dead  writer  had  come  to  say  a  last  fare- 

ilo  the  cnel  lover  who  bad  never  said  farewell  to  her  in  life,  is  also  a 

of  tbc  Laureat«V     To  the  jjoet  alsa  belong  the  concluding  lines 

U  iolfloqiiy,  perha|ia  the  finest  pasaiige  in  the  whole  poem, 

tbo  fiawt  Mr*  Tmnyson  bas  ever  written. 
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The  Uoly  Grail  is  a  series  of  adaptations,  with  more  original  tonch&^cs 
than  are  usaal  with  the  Laureate,  from  those  portions  of  HaloiT*'^ 
romance  which  deal  with  this  sublime  legend.  Occasionally  the  pro^i« 
story  is  followed  very  closely,  as  in  the  revelation  of  tl^e  Grail — 

And  all  at  oncf>»  as  there  we  sate,  ire  heard 
A  cracking  and  a  riying  of  the  roo£B,  &c. — 

which  should  be  compared  with  the  seventh  chapter  of  Malory's  tliij> 
teenth  book ;  as,  again,  in  the  adventure  of  Launcdot,  which  should  1m 
compared  with  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  chapters  of  book  seventeen. 
In  this  poem  Mr.  Tennyson's  highest  praise  is,  we  are  inclined  to  thhik, 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  grouped  his  details,  the  ingenuity  with  whicb 
he  has  connected  the  story  with  the  sin  of  Launcelot,  with  the  failure  cf 
Arthur's  life-purpose,  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Round  Table.     To  him 
belong  also  beauties  of  diction,  felicitous  touches.    But  to  Maloiy  bekmgi 
the  palm  of  invention,  belong  the  picturesqueness  and  grandeur,  the 
pathos,  the  weird  and  unearthly  beauty  of  this  divine  legend,  which  unites 
the  ethereal  loveliness  of  Christabel  with  the  mingled  strength  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  Odyssey, 

PeUeaa  and  Etarre  is  the  versification  of  a  story  told  in  the  twen- 
tieth, twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  chapters  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Morte  d'A  rthur.  The  commencement  and  setting  of  the  Idyll — ^the  portioni 
that  is  to  say,  which  describes  young  Pellcns  and  his  meeting  with  Etazxa 
in  tlie  forest,  as  well  as  the  portion  which  connects  her  sensual  frivolilf 
with  tlie  sin  of  Guinevere,  and  the  treachery  of  Gawaine  with  the  treir 
chery  of  Launcelot —  ai*c  due  to  tlie  poet.  The  concluding  pages  narrating 
the  fi*cuzy  of  Pelleos  and  his  encountei*  with  I^auncelot  are  also  additioni- 
We  have  no  space  for  extending  quotations,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  passage  in  which  Malory  relates  the  incident  of  the  sword 
with  the  Laureate's  poetical  rendering — 

And  when  he  had  ridden  nigh  half  a  mile,  ho  turned  again  and  thought  to  slay 
them  both,  and  when  he  saw  them  both  sleeping  fast  ....  he  said  thns  to  hinuelf  - 
*•  Though  this  knight  be  nevrr  so  false,  I  will  never  slay  him  sleeping,  for  I  will  nere* 
destroy  the  fair  order  of  knighthood."  And  ere  he  had  ridden  half  a  mile,  he  retamcd 
again  ....  and  pulled  out  his  sword  naked  in  his  hand,  and  went  to  them  then  ■* 
they  lay ;  and  yet  he  thought  it  were  a  shame  to  slay  them  sleeping,  and  lud  tli* 
naked  sword  oyerthwart  both  their  throats,  and  so  took  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

"I  will  go  back  and  slay  them  where  they  lie.** 

And  so  went  back,  and  soeing  them  yet  in  sleep, 

"  Your  sleep  is  death,"  and  drew  the  sword,  and  thought, 

"What !  slay  a  sleeping  knight  ?    The  King  hath  bound 

And  sworn  me  to  this  brotherhood."  .  .  . 

Then  tum'd  and  so  returned,  and  groaning  laid 

The  naked  sword  athwart  their  naked  throats, 

Then  left  it,  and  them  sleeping. 

And  forth  he  pass'd.  i 

With  the  Last  Tournament  and  with  Guinevere,  as  they  wv  B0^ 
drawn  directly  from  the  prose  Romances,  we  are  not  oonoenied.    T^ 
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vriicrofAa  article  in  the  BrUuh  Qiiarterltf  has,  lioweyerf  pointed  oat  » 
noiflihle  instooco  of  the  poet's  skill  in  providing  himself  with  materUl 
Ittoj  tie  rcEmoteat  comers  of  literature  : 

D&iTQ  in  tho  colUr»  merry  bloated  things 

Sumldrrd  tho  spigot,  straddling  on  the  butts, 

Wbilo  the  wiDe  ma. 

la  CWton  Crokcr's  Fairi/  Zegetids  (edit  1862,  p.  79),  in  a  story 
"The  Haunted  OeUiu-,"  we  read — 
0»*d?Miting  [iitUi  tho  collur]  ho  perceived  a  little  figure  about  six  inches  in  height 
•Mndjo  upon  tho  pipe  of  the  oldest  port,  and  bearing  *i  spigot  upon  his  shoulder, 

if  he  noticed,  hj  the  way,  that  thi«  same  story,  "  The  Haunted 
Wkr,"  suggested  the  amusing  incident  ahout  the  ghost  in  Walking  to  tlie 
It  la  po6Bible»  too,  that  the  lines — 

Tho  flidkaring  fiitry  ciivle  wheerd  and  broke 
Fljing  and  linked  again,  and  wheeled  and  broke 
Fljiug,  for  All  the  land  trtta  full  of  lift— 

by  the    concluding     veraes   of   Addiflon'a    P^gmm&- 

I«itili»  peattos  Yiicat,  iodulgetque  chorets, 
Aafuatoaqn*  terit  callM,  viridesque  per  orbes 
Tuffaa  litfia  Mlit.* 

bare  now  arrived  at  the  poem  which  closes  the  aeries— 7^A<? 
vf  Arthur,     Here,  if  we  except  the  opening  ILnei^,  the  cin'um- 
Iff  th^  battle  being  fought  in  a  mist,  and  the  picture  of  Bedivere 
tike  crag  to  lee  the  l&nt  of  the  barque  that  bore  his  loiti  away, 
foodMit  ta  borrowed  from  Malor}%      But  the  rich   embroidery 
to  tiie  poet,  and  in  none  of  the  Idylhi  l»  the  embroidei-y  more 
,are  Uie  toucbefi  more  masterly,  is  the  form  so  perfect.    Its  versi- 
ia  matchlem.     Never,  eveji  in  the  hands  of  Milton,  has  English 
wwrm  approadtod  90  nearly  to  the  Homeric  hexameter : 
80  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
Among  tht)  mountains  bj  the  winter  sea. 

dly  pntii!  hm  poji^tod  out  tsy  us  two  other  coinetdcncen  in  plnwe  where 
wouiid  bo  leiLst  likolj  to  be  found.    Oamparo  John  Ilnll  ^tcvensnn'v 

At  when  a  squirs  sees  n  audden  coy 

He  mukoff  a  joiniaro^ 
Aad  ia  a  fit  uf  joy 

Prtfft4  kfr  tc  a  pmtft,^  Wprht  tol,  I  p.  30, 
Oo*  ta  laciat^  HnR : 
Ba  wiQ  bild  Uim,  wiua  his  passion  shall  Itare  spcot  Ita  aorel  force, 

^tb»  tiafilar  fSfntvon  la  the  Peia^t  (\f  Art'^ 
Gud  \MQtn  whom  wrrr  lie  bare 
The  iibyimal  diu'ps  of  PorfOD*lity— 
te  ktte  b»ea  approifiatcd  from  a  pAsaiign  in  young  Htdlani's  Thodiesa 
Hpmkiiif  of  fpdomption.  ho>  unyw  :  *^  It  is  in  Ihe  power  of  God's  eiootioo» 
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That  is  no  Homeric  echo,  it  is  the  authentic  note  of  Homer,  But  the 
lyre  of  Homer  was  not  to  be  long  in  the  hnnds  of  his  disciple.  TIm 
Morte  d' Arthur  still  remains  a  fragment.  All  that  precedes  the  coaplet 
"we  have  quoted,  and  all  that  follows  the  line  "  And  on  the  mere  the 
"wailing  died  away,"  are  in  quite  a  different  key.  Once  or  twice,  and 
onoe  or  twice  only,  in  the  Idylls,  is  the  note  he^ti-d  again — as  here,  for 

example : 

Bare  as  a  vild  ware  in  the  wide  North  Sea 
Green-glimmering  toward  the  »ummit  bettra,  with  all 
Ita  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the  skies 
Down  on  a  bark. 

But  we  are  digressing.  The  prose  story  is  contained  in  the  fonru^ 
fifth,  and  Bixth  chapters  of  the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Morte  (TArthin 
We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  story  in  detail.  We  must  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  selecting  the  following  passages  for  com|>ari9oii 
with  the  poem,  and  we  select  them  as  being  peculiarly  typical  : — 

•*  Therefore,"  said  Arthur,  "  taka  thou  my  good  sword  Excalibur,  and  go  with  itCe 
yonder  water-side.  And  whan  thou  comwt  there  I  charge  thee  throw  my 
thnt  WTvter,  and  como  Rgnio  and  tell  me  what  thoa  there  soeat,"  ''MyXord, 
Bedivcro,  "  your  comnmadment  shall  be  done, and  lightly  will  I  bring  yon  word 
So  Sir  Bedivere  departed^  and  by  the  way  he  beheld  Uuit  noble  sword,  that  the  pomnid 
and  the  haft  ware  all  of  precious  stonea,  and  then  he  said  to  himst'lf,  '*  If  I  throw  this 
rich  sword  in  the  water*  thereof  shall  never  como  to  good,  but  hurm  and  losa."  And 
then  Sir  Bcdivero  hid  Excdibur  under  a  tree. 

In  the  poem  the  hare  statement  "So  Sir  Bedivere  depai-ted"  is  ex- 
panded into  a  beautiful  pictnre.     He  steps 

athwart  the  placi*  of  t0mbS| 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bouea  of  anciGnt  men. 
Old  knighta,  and  over  them  the  Bea-wlnd  aacg 
Shrill,  chill  J 

we  see  him  passing  by  "zig-zag  pathF  and  juts  of  pointed  rock,"  till  he 
comes  to  *'  the  shining  levels  of  tiie  lake."  The  line  which  simply  tells 
how  **  the  pommel  and  the  haffc  were  of  preciotis  atone  "  reappears  as 

All  the  haft  tviokled  with  dinmoud  sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jucinth  work 
Of  BTibtlest  Jewelry ; 

and  the  effect  is  still  more  heightened  by  their  being  seen  in  the  light 
**of  the  winter  moon  biightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  clond." 
*'  under  a  tree  "  becomes 

The  many-knotted  water-fJngs 

That  whistled  st iff  und  dry  along  the  marge. 

A  few  lines  further  on,  the  sentence  "  I  saw  nothing  bnt  the  waters  w»p 
and  the  waves  w^an  "  ia  transmnted  into  two  lines  containing  two  of  the 
finest  onomatopoeic  eflects  in  our  language, 

I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  tho  reodt 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 
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Six  B<xlir««re  Uepart»**l  and  weut  to  the  sword  Bnd  liglitly  took  it  tip  and 
^"■mntki  vntenidn,  and  fheu  he  boimd  the  girdje  about  the  hilts,  and  then  be  threw 
^^te  9wat&  ti  tu  into  Lhe  wat^r  as  he  might,  and  then  cumo  an  arm  and  a  band 
■twi  th»  mtar.  imd  met  it  and  caught  it,  and  lo  shook  it  thrtce  and  brandished, 
w^tte  vmklifKl  ««i>j  the  lumd  with  the  swonl  in  the  water. 

In  tbt  poen  w©  have  tbo  '♦  brand  making  lightnings  in  the  splendour 
ciClWiiiooii;'*  we  have  olao  the  mngniiicent  simile  which  compares  ita 
fliglit  to  *'  U)e  Btreamcra  of  the  noi-them  mom,  seen  whem  the 
klei  of  winiar  shook,  by  night ; "  the  hand  is  '*  cloth'd  in  white 
Bystlc,  wonderftiL"  We  may  notice,  in  passing,  that  i\jthiir's 
to  Bcdivere, 

Woe  is  me ! 
Anihoritjr  forgeU  a  dying  Idng, 

iaj hare  bten  unggested  by  an  anecdote  of  Queen  Eli2a1^th«     ''Cecil 

Wmated  that  she  mnst  go  to  bed,  if  it  were  only  to  satisfy  her  people. 

'Jhi»/*iib«exchumed;  *  is  m«5«  a  word  to  be  addressed  to  princes  ?    Little 

■«S  KtUe  man,  thy  father  if  he  hod  been  altve  durst  not  have  used  that 

fimt  tXou  ha*t  fjrrnmi pr (sumptuous  because  thou  knowestt/iat  I  shall 

(Lingard,  vol.  vi,  p,  31  fJ,)     But  perhaps  the  Laureate  was   as 

titat  he  wa«  recalling  Elizabeth  as  Elizabeth  wa«  doubtless 

tliat  fibe  waa  recalling  Marlowe—the  coincidence  is  worth  point- 


Toot  Miyci'y  mnst  go  to  Killingwortb, 
(i  BbnAaD.     Mu9i  /    It  IB  Bumrwhat  hard  vrh&u  kings  must  go, 

Mahlowk,  Edward  IL 


«h«a  they  wtn  «t  th«  wnter^ftid^  eron  ikat  by  the  bAnk  hoved  a  little  h)urg9 

iux  ladin*  in  it.  and  among  them  nil  was  a  Queen,  and  all  they  had  black 

I  all  til«y  v«pt  and  ahriokod  trhou  thej  saw  King  Arthur.     ^  Now  put  mo 

\mftttC  aaSd  the  King;  and  so  they  <lid  softly.   And  th^ro  received  bim  three 

vtlh  i^MU  moitmiagf  and  »o  they  uti  htm  dowo,  and  in  ont  uf  their  laps  King 

laid  kb  h«i4 ;  aad  thira  that  Q.^een  eaid,  '*  Ah !  dear  brother,  why  have  ye  tarried 

voold  bo  a  bold  critic  who  should  pronounce  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
(Mproved  tliia.  Ho  would  be  a  still  bolder  critic  who  should  wish 
B  a  toQcb  or  letter  of  Mr.  Tennyaon'a  version  altere<i  Tho  truth  ia 
k  tya  oaae  tliere  is  no  parallel  between  tlie  poet  and  the  romandat. 
Iiad  to  toll  a  itory  in  itself  so  wondrously  beautiful,  bo  tonch- 
foglpitiTe,  80  pictureiqae,  that  it  mattered  little  how  it  was 
)od  only  that  it  were  naixated  with  fidelity.  Malory  told 
In  HfefodotvA  wtmld  liave  told  it ;  the  Limreato  tells  it  as  a  Sophoclea 
Virgi!  Diiglit  havT'  donf»,  Mr.  Tcnnvson's  elaborate  beauties  com- 
iMt  Itfltniraliatk.  ZkliUory's  simple  words  go  straight  to  the  heart. 
m  one  aam  we  dwell  upon  the  eloqueooe  of  the  speaker ;  in  the 
•re  om  loat  in  the  jdory  hn  tella.  We  munt,  however  reluctantly, 
ikaX  in  IXt,  TenuvRon'H  version  much  of  the  pathos  of  the 
dieapt^natn.  "  And  callwl  him  by  his  name,  oomplaining  loud,' 
XUT.— Ko.  259, 
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is,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  a  poor  substitute  for  **  AJi !  dear  brotlier, 
why  have  ye  tarried  so  long  from  me  ]  '*  In  the  speeches  of  Bedirere 
and  Arthur  the  poet  clings  closely  to  the  prose  story.  One  superb 
addition,  a  few  lines  ftirther  on,  is  too  striking  not  to  be  noticed  : 

The  barge  iritli  oar  and  sail 

Mov'd  from  the  brink,  Mkc  Bome  full-breasted  swan 

That  tliittiig  a  wild  carol  ere  her  deuth 

HujlleB  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 

With  swarthy  webs. 

The  Romance  simply  saya,  *'  And  so  thoy  rowed  from  the  land."  In 
conclusion,  wc  cannot  help  noticing  how  closely  the  picture  of  Bodi^^rr 
standing  on  tho  lonely  crag,  **  straining"  his  eyes  lieneath  an  arch  of 
hand  "  that  he  might  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  Ms  depai'ted  king,  recalk 
the  sublime  scene  in  the  (Edijncs  Colonetts  whei-e  Theseus  standi  in  the 
same  attitude  in  a  simiJar  spot : 

h/ifidruv  iiriaKiov 
X«ip'  hnix^v^o.  Kpcer6t,  —  (Edip,  CoL  1650. 

gaaing  after  a  king  who  was  also  passing  away  in  mystery  to  another 
8tA\te  of  being. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  Laureate's  obligation  to  preceding 
writers.  Their  extcjit  is  far  more  conaidei*able  than  we  have  bad  spaas 
to  \mnt  out,  but  we  have,  we  hope,  cited  enough  to  show  in  what  wty 
and  on  what  principle  bis  j>oem3  may  be  moat  profitiibly  studied.  We 
have  cited  enough  to  prove  with  what  sleepless  diligence,  with  what 
scrupidons  conscientiousness,  with  what  patient  and  long -protracted 
assiduity  he  has  devoted  himself  to  bis  art.  Whatever  may  be  bis 
deficiencies,  there  is  not  one  for  which  the  poet  can  himself  be  reganled 
as  responsible ;  where  they  exist  they  spring  from  a  cause  in  nature 
unremoveable.  He  has  achicvcyd  a  splendid  famej  and  few  indeed  would 
grudge  him  his  glonows  prize,  for  he  has  won  it  haicUy,  and  he  haa  won  it 
nobly.  Few  men  of  genius  in  these  Intter  times  have  been  so  true  to  them- 
selves, ^Ir.  Tennyson  has,  indeed,  little  in  common  with  hia  contempo- 
raries. Aa  he  sought  his  models  ao  he  learned  bis  creed  in  other  and  better 
jchools.  IILb  communion  has  been  with  those  gieat  men  in  whom  amo- 
tion— ambition  in  the  noblest  form  it  can  assume — wasa  religion,  menin 
whom  truth,  to  the  }>esi  of  whicli  their  nature  was  capable,  was  tbe  law  of 
being  ;  who  would  have  regarded  disloyalty  to  their  high  obligation  with 
something  of  that  horror  with  which  the  early  Christians  contemplated  the 
mysterious  sin  which  shall  never  be  forgiven  ;  and  who,  to  borrow  an  ex- 
pression from  one  of  the  gitiatest  of  them,  drove  no  petty  trade  with  glory. 
It  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  perfection  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  form,  for 
the  exquisite  finish  of  those  works  by  which  he  would  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered. It  is  tliis  which,  in  ao  ago  when  every  species  of  barbarism  and 
Yulgarity  are  corrupting  diction,  in  an  age  when  men  of  real  genita 
see  nothing  derogatory  in  dedicating  to  the  hour  what  with  the  hoar 
must  perish,  enables  us  to  boast  that  we  have  still  one  daasic  Hngering 

among  us* 

J.  C.  C. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Wox  BY  A  NeCE. 

T  was  on   Monday  George 
(tosted  liis  fateful  letters. 
Dr.  Clnucjr  on  I'ecdpt  of 
bis  nn  Tuesday  morning 
woukl  at  once  have  hurried 
off  to  Mr.  Pickles  to  ee- 
cnre  the  vacant  living  for 
hi^   son  Augustine  if  he 
had  not  unhappily  had  a 
class  that  morning  for  the 
study  of  the  early  Fathers. 
Thifl  class  was  attended  hy 
most  of  the  cunites  and  by 
two  or  three  of  the  vicars 
of  the  Wefton  churches, 
who  learneil  at  legist  at  it 
the    incalculable  import- 
ance in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  of  a  minute  phi- 
lological    knowledge    of 
cUaKks.     "  Wo  aw  kept  four  or  five  years  to  learn 
to  tack  th«m  Logethcr  into  phi'ases ;  aa  nmny  more  to 
of  these  into  four  or  five  part* ;  and  other  five  yeai-s 
Wra  toocvKrtly  to  mix  nnd  interweave  them  after  noma 
msuniMv'*     Such  is  Mtmtaigno^s  descinption  of  the 
...^  lay,  and  wc  liave  not,  f»erhjaj>s,  improved  upon  it  so 
wurdst  oj  ecorc/f,  are  not  gtilJ  the  chief  study  of  our  impres- 
If'        ' 


\:X 


'jrr; 


II  a  boy  roaches  manhood  that 
i  ning  there  sometltin^  of  those 


are  the  countem,  he  remains  shut  up  still  within 

it  Ml  an  nshcrr*  and  then  an  a  schoolmaster — must 

at  butt  to  think  that  "  worda  ai«  things  *'  in  a 

><]r  a  lifelong  training  of  this 

>lute  slave  to  more  words.     Of 

or  lost  under  the  dominion  of  more  words,  but 

uuiir  inuuuig  dvr^^'mun  very  often,  and  school  masters  nearly 

0-t 
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always,  are  thtslr  alavog.  Now,  woixIh  niletl  Dr.  Clancy,  who  was  an  ei- 
schoolmastor,  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Even  the  shabby  little  Greek  paxtide 
cir,  which  had  kept  them  all  fussing  about  her  for  the  whole  hour  kst 
Tuesday,  must  have  another  full  hearing  thiii  morning  to  have  anytliiiig 
like  justice  done  to  her,  Mr.  Gimt,  indeed,  overhetiriug  a  whispered 
controversy  between  Mr.  Williiiras  and  Mn  Suepp  about  the  force  of  Uie 
TO  in  the  next  sentence  to  thatiji  which  the  exacting  av  occui-retl,  thoaght 
he'd  scoix^  by  shouting  acro.'^s  to  Dr.  Clancy,  "  Dr.  Clancy,  I  should  Hlce 
to  know  the  force  of  the  to  1  " 

*•  Which  T0 1 "  oskeil  the  Vicar  pcitulantly,  more  than  usuiilly  im- 
patient that  morning  of  Mr.  Grant's  confident,  hut  idiotic  inteiTUptiona. 

•*  The  TO  in  the  next  eentence/'  cried  the  imabaahed  Gant,  having, 
however,  the  discretion  not  to  attempt  to  read  the  sentence  out. 

"  The  next  aentenco  I  I  didn't  know  we  ha<l  got  to  the  next  fiCD» 
tence,  Mr.  Gant.  CJentlemen,  we^re  too  slow  for  Mr.  Gaut.  If  Mr, 
Gant  will  have  the  kindness  to  take  my  place,  we  shall  get  on  much 
faster,  very  much  faster,  I  have  no  cloubt." 

The  Vicar  treated  the  Wefton  clergy  generally,  but  esi>eciiilly  tlif 
curates,  and  more  especially  his  own  curates,  as  fourth-form  schoolboyi. 
Mr.  Gant  having  been  snuffed  out,  as  far  as  he  could  be  snuffed  out  (for 
he  always  smouldered  and  was  easily  relit),  the  Vicar  reaumed  hiii  lec- 
ture on  the  inexhaustible  or.  It  seemed  at  the  last  lesson  they  had  e^o- 
piderably  cleared  the  ground  for  to-day's  discussion.  They  had  gone  over 
together  all  the  different  places  of  importance  in  which  av  appeared  in 
the  writings  of  this  author,  and  they  seemed  at  first  to  be  almost  in  * 
position  to  make  an  exliaustive  catalogue  of  its  dilTerent  uses  in  hi» 
works,  and  from  thence  to  infer  its  precise  signification  in  the  preeen* 
passage.  But,  unfortunately,  the  thing  wasn't  such  plain  sailing  as  it 
seemed.  For  he — the  Doctor — could  not  conceal  from  them  that  there 
were  many  serious  diffei^nces  of  opinion  among  the  best  critics  as  to  the 
use  of  this  particle  in  the  other  passages  themselves.  And,  as  it  vm 
cei-tainly  not  a  matter  which  he  could  venture  to  decide  siunmarily  and 
ex  catJmdrdj  he  would  fii-st  put  as  fairly  as  he  could  before  them  the  oon* 
flicting  views  of  these  supreme  critics,  and  then  hazard  his  own  huml^ 
opinion.  Tlie  Doctor  then  gave  at  some  length  the  views  on  the  one 
side  of  the  question  of  Hermann  and  Klotz,  and,  on  the  other  side,  of 
Hartung,  Thiersch,  and  Buttman,  stigmatising,  in  passing,  the  views  of 
Thiersch  as  little  short  of  monstrous.  For  himself,  he  was  free  to  con- 
fess that  he  tncHned  very  strongly  to  the  theory  of  Hermann ;  not,  of 
course,  accepting  it  implicitly  and  in  all  particulajs,  but,  taldug  it  as  * 
whole,  it  seemed,  in  his  p<>:>r  judgment,  to  come  as  near  the  truth  ua  it 
was  possible  for  \\s  to  get  in  the  pvesent  state  of  our  faculties  and  infor* 
mation.  Still  he  would  not  havo  them  make  their  mind  up  on  a  h  ' 
like  this  without  at  least  consulting  also  B.  MatthiJe  in  his  Lexic,  . 
i.  188  sc[q.,  Brumlein  on  the  Greek  Moo^Is^  Sixid  Moller  in  ^^c/niefV/cirifl 
PliiMof;,  vi.  719  fK    Taking,  howiwer,  for  the  moment  Hermann's  theory 
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tt»  wariaag  hypoUieiitii,  Hiej  wottid  gee  that  tbe  uf  m  tho  paBsage  under 
^ticnROD  might  have  heen  omitted  (and  in  like  casea  offcon  was  omitted) 
iMllOat  is  the  louBt  degree  affectiug  the  Bense  of  tho  sentence.  The 
Ovtorluirtilg  resd  the  sentcinco  and  shown  that  the  mood  of  the  verb 
Sli  meaning  uimitKtakAble  with  or  without  an  di'>  brought  that 
knoo  to  a  »iti;^f:ictory  clo.se. 
•*!  tty,"  cAsd  the  fncetiouK  Tydd  na  he  walked  from  the  vicanage  with 
fiie&d  Sma1]py»  who  had  taken  profuse  and  profound  notesi, 
will  oom^  in  handy  for  your  cottage  lecture  to-morrow 
i^l»  Bill  fellow  1  To  thiak  that  that  h^ctsi  of  an  Ann  had  no  business 
ikntdWralir 

llantiffle  the  Doctor  had  detained  'Mr.  Qant  when  the  rest  of  the 
40  ap.  At  first  Mr«  Gant  was  very  much  alarmed  by  tliia  dls- 
aad  felt  that  the  Doctor  was  quite  capable  of  setting  him  an 
(or  hifl  irrelevant  interruption;  but  he  waa  reassured  by  being 
iM  if  ho  would  kindly  undertAke  a  commiasion.  The  fact  was,  that 
^  Vicar  waa  mearly  due  to  take  a  grand  wedding  at  the  pariBli  church 
•ifMiy  Afit  jret^  therefore,  call  upon  Mr.  Pickles  on  beliaU  of  his  son 
He  resolved  to  write  at  once  to  him  and  entrust  tho  letter 
\}h,  GmiC  He  felt  that  ho  had  been  unduly  harah  to  Mr.  Gant  and 
sow  to  footbe  hill  hurt  feelings  by  sending  him»  instead  of  his 
pagie,  witli  the  letter. 
"B^Wps  you  will  kindly  take  thi**  letter  to  I^Ir.  Pickles  for  me,  Mr. 
OmI  ll  ic  a  veiy  imporUint  letter,  and  I  wi^h  hira  to  get  it  as  soon  as 
Too  pus  hu  office,  I  tliink  1  Ah,  I  thought  so.  Thank  you. 
Hi  WBy,**  MR  Mr,  Gant  was  leaving  the  room,  **  I  suppose  your  col- 
}&r^  KiMiahaw,  has  told  you  that  he's  quitting  the  ministry  1 " 
Lkenracyt" 
»*  V-..  *|jj|  ministry.     Ilea  giving  the  Church  up  altogether." 

H»4  he  reeignod  St.  George'n  1 "  cried  the  amazed  Gant. 

;  ko  ha*  written  to  say  that  he  cannot  conscientiously  remain 

I'm  worry  to  say,   Mr.  Gant,"  suid  the  Vicar,  sadly 

hifl  lioailt  **  he's  not  leaving  it  a  day  too  soon— not  a  duy  too 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Gant.     Thank  you.'* 

Xr.  Gant,  at  bo  fttood  on  tho  steps  f<^H  thnt  he  had  his  fate  in  his 

He  ha<l  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  letter  ho  held  eou- 

afiplication  to  Mr»  Picklea  to  give  St.  Cieorgc'a  to  Augustine 

Tim  Vicnr  giiu^icsl  at  ©very  one's   patronage,  and  was  little 

lying  slip  by  him  without  a  snatch  at  it,     Mr,  Gant'n 

||»  in  a  moment.     He  hurried  to  the  nearest  cabhtand, 

I'^aoMim,  and  promij«»'d  the  driver  double  fare  **  if  hei-eache*!  The 

*""  "^'nntes.*'     The  driver  enme<l  his  premium,  and  in  twenty 

r  monient  of  hli  t«nji;?igement  he  was  driving  >lift8  Tnbhs 

G&nl  kvl  lold  Mijos  Tnbba  that  Knoeahaw  had  resigned  St. 
AoJ,  indeoii,  givftn  tip  the  ministry,  and  that  l>r,  Clancy  W03 
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going  to  apply  for  it  for  his  Bon  Augustine ;  but  Mr.  Oant  had  said  z^o- 
thing  of  the  letter  which  lay  in  his  pocket. 

"  I  shall  send  my  brother  to  Mr.  Pickles  after  hmcheoD,"  said  Mjsb 
Tubbs  decidedly. 

**  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  too  late  then,  Miss  Tubbs ;  the  Vicar's  letter 
will  bo  in  Mr.  Pickles'  hands  this  morning." 

"  What  kind  of  a  Churchman  is  this  young  Clancy? "  asked  Miss  Tnbbd- 

Mr.  Gant  was  disgusted  with  this  wholly  heartless  question,  but  dis- 
sembled  his  disgust  and  answered  carelessly,  ^'  He  preaches  in  his  gown, 
on.  Wednesday  evenings." 

This  was  enough. 

"  I  shall  go  myself  this  moment  to  IMr.  Pickles,"  cried  the  aroueed 
patroness.  "  The  carnage  has  gone  witli  James.  I  shall  send  for  a 
cab." 

"  I  have  a  hansom  waiting  here,  Miss  Tubbs,  if  you  wouldn't  mind 
making  use  of  one  for  once." 

"  Mind  1  It's  just  the  thing.  It's  faster  than  those  creeping  cabs. 
I  shall  put  my  bonnet  on  in  a  moment,"  and  away  she  bustled,  retumin^ 
in  two  minutes.     "  You'll  come,  Vicar." 

It  would  not  have  done,  however,  for  Mr.  Gant  to  have  preeentad 
Miss  Tubbs.  himself,  and  the  letter  at  the  same  moment  to  Mr.  Pickles. 

"  Thank  you,  I  think  I'd  better  not,  Miss  Tubbs.  You  could  talk 
me  over  vrith  more  freedom  in  my  al>sence.  I  shall  walk  and  meet  yea 
on  your  return." 

Miss  Tubbs,  as  she  looked  into  the  weak  and  foolish  face  of  her  pnh 
t^gCf  thought  it  as  well,  i>erhai)s,  that  Mr.  Pickles  shouldn't  see  him. 

"  Very  well.  Vicar.  I  shall  not  l)e  long.  Au  revoir"  And  the 
masterful  little  woman  took  her  seat  in  the  hansom  with  a  pleasuraUe 
sense  that  thereby  she  was  shocking  the  minor  proprieties  of  Wefton. 

Mr.  Gant  had  done  the  one  clever  and  original  thing  of  his  life.  He 
felt  reasonably  elated,  but  there  was  one  drawback  to  his  exultation — ^he 
could  not  boast  of  it.  There  were  a  great  many  people  who  would  have 
done  as  he  did,  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to  think  of  it,  but  who  yet  would 
pronounce  this  thing,  if  done  by  another,  dishonourable.  The  fear  of 
these  Pharisees  and  of  Dr.  Clancy  must  keep  him  silent.  Still  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  cleverness  must  express  itself  somehow — ^if  not  in  wordi^ 
then  in  mien  and  manner.  There  is  somewhero  in  the  SpectcUor  a  paper 
of  Addison's,  describing  the  airs  assumed  suddenly  by  a  little  girl  for  no 
obvious  reason.  One  Sunday  morning  she  comes  down  with  an  air  of 
extraordinary  pretension  and  importance,  which  was  maintained  throne- 
out  the  week.  It  seems  that  this  morning  she  had  put  on  for  the  fint 
time  a  chemise  with  a  lace  frill.  No  one  could  see  this  lace  frill,  and 
modesty  forbade  the  young  lady  calling  attention  to  it,  but  the  oonscioiiB- 
ness  of  it  inspired  the  dignity  of  her  demeanour.  Mr.  Gant's  grand 
stroke  of  policy  was  like  ihis  lace  frill,  to  which  he  could  not  call  atten- 
tion, but  which  added  in  his  own  eyes  a  cubit  to  his  mental  statnro. 
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He  wta  unusually  self-complacent  and  elated  as  he  walked  back  briskly 
to  town. 

Meantime  Miss  Tubbs  went  boldly  npon  bor  bold  enterpHse.  In  ten 
minutes  she  found  herself  seated  in  Mr.  Pickles*  official  sanctum,  face  to 
face  with  that  great  man,  who  glowered  at  hor  moat  inho8pit:ibIy. 
Women,  thought  Mr.  Pickles,  should  have  fortunes  and  children  ;  other- 
wise they  were  always  useless  and  sometimes  noxious.  Miss  Tubhs  he 
thought  noxioxis.  Miss  Tubbs,  however,  was  the  la«t  person  in  the  world 
to  be  disconcerted  by  the  chilling  reception  she  met.  Who  was  Mr. 
Pickles  that  she  should  cower  under  his  frown  1  It  was  nut  two  months 
since  she  had  given  his  nearly  naked  niece  some  undeiTlothing. 

"  Mr.  Pickles,"  she  began,  as  she  niado  lioi-sclf  perfectly  at  home  by 
the  office  fire,  "  you're  a  business  man,  and  I'm  a  womsin  of  business,  and 
I  shall  come  at  once  to  business,  as  I  know  the  value  of  yoiu'  time.  I 
hear  that  Mr.  Kneeshaw  has  resigned  St.  George's/' 

Mr,  Pickles  had  been  veiy  much  disgusted  with  George's  letter  of 
resignation  that  morning.  He  did  uot  know  how  to  get  out  of  his  1,500/. 
aabacription,  and  what  now  was  there  to  show  for  it  1  Thercfoi'e  Miss 
TubW  subject  was  as  distasteful  to  him  as  herself. 

"Yes ;  he's  resigned,"  he  answered  surlily. 

"  I  want  the  living  for  Mr.  Gant,  the  other  curate,  the  senior  curate, 
of  the  parish  church."    « 

Mr.  Pickles  mei'cly  looked  liis  amazement. 

*•  Yes,'*  continued  the  inipprturliable  MissTublus,  with  a  confirmatory 
nod.  *'  I  want  you  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Gant.  I  have  some  claims  myscdf  on 
the  patronage,  as  you  know ;  but  I've  not  urged  them,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  ui-go  them,  as  I  understand  from  my  brother  that  you  bought  the  ap- 
pointment from  your  CO- trustees  for  1,500^  But  you  know  it's  not  worth 
1.500/.  to  yon  now,  "Mr.  Pickles,  nor  500/. ;  and  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  be  glad  to  sell  it  again." 

**  Certainly  the  audacity  of  tliis  woman  is  astounding,"  Uiought  Mr, 
Pickles ;  "  and  yet — and  yet,  why  not  sell  it  and  still  get  the  credit  of  the 
appointment,  and  perhaps  of  the  subscription  too  ?"  There  was,  after  all, 
some  sense  in  this  cynical  way  of  putting  it, 

**  Do  you  mean  you'll  give  the  1,500^.  to  the  church  if  your  man  is 
put  in,  :Miss  Tubbs  1 " 

**  Certainly  not.  It  is  no  more  worth  1,500/.  to  me  than  it  is  to  you, 
Sesides,  we  can't  afford  it»  You  know,  Mr.  Pickles,"  looking  her  man 
steadily  in  the  face,  "  all  Mr.  Mills'  hands  are  his  tenants,  and  last  winter, 
when  trade  was  at  its  worst,  he  not  only  kept  them  in  full  work  at  a  very 
heavy  loss  to  himself,  but  remitt^^d  their  rents.  I  think  ho  was  a  fool  for 
his  pains  ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  tbero.  Tiie  money's  gone — a  dead 
lofiB.  We*ve  nothing  to  show  for  it,  unless  you  call  popularity  anything 
— and  certainly  there  Lnn' t  a  man  about  the  place  who  wouldn't  go  through 
fire  and  water  for  Mr.  Mills.  But  popularity  is  a  poor  tiling,  unlei^s,'* 
le  corrected  herself  with  a  pleasant  nod  at  Mr.  Pickles,  "  at  an  election, 
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and  to  a  member.  However,  there's  no  use  crying  over  spilled  milk. 
The  money's  gone,  as  I  say,  and  we  can't  afford  to  throw  more  after  it." 
Mr.  Pickles  perfectly  understood  Miss  Tubbs'  hint.  There  was  no 
doubt  at  all  that  at  the  approaching  election  James  Mills'  hands  would 
vote  "  solid  "  for  the  candidate  of  his  choice,  and  there  waa  no  doubt  either 
that  his  choice  meant  Miss  Tubbs'  choice.  Mr.  Pickles  began  to  respect 
Miss  Tubbs  as  a  remarkably  clever  woman.  He  must  keep  her  at  all 
costs  on  his  side.  After  all,  1,500/.  wasn't  much  to  pay  for  the  three  hun- 
dred voters  she  could  send  to  the  poll,  even  if  he  could  otherwise  get 
out  of  the  promised  subscription,  which  he  certainly  could  not  without 
the  loss  of  as  many  or  more  church  votes. 

"  Your  allusion  to  an  election,  Miss  Tubbs,  reminds  me  how  much  I 
owe  your  brother-in-law.  At  the  last  contest  I  believe  every  single  man 
in  his  employ  plumped  for  me.  I  think  that  solid  vote  turned  the  day. 
I  haven't  forgotten  my  debt,  I  assure  you,  and  I  shall  be  glad,  MisB 
Tubbs,  if  you'll  take  tliis  appointment  as  part  payment." 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Pickles,"  said  Miss  Tubbs,  not  at  all 
effusively.  **  I  believe  both  of  us  have  been  committing  bribery  or 
simony,  or  something  terrible,  but  I  dare  say  we  shan't  turn  Queen's 
evidence  against  each  other.  Would  you  kindly  let  me  have  a  line  offer- 
ing Mr.  Gant  the  appointment,  as  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  handing  it  to  him  myself  1"  ^ 

"  Cei-tainly,"  said  Mr.  Pickles  stiffly. 

Miss  TubUs'  cynicism  and  insensibility  to  his  gracious  concession  were 
very  exasperating.  The  fact  was.  Miss  Tubbs  not  only  felt  little  gratitude 
for  a  concession  extoi-ted  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  felt  still  sore  at 
the  insolent  impatience  with  which  Mr.  Pickles  had  endured  her  at 
the  beginning  of  their  interview. 

"  What  name  did  you  say  1 "  asked  Mr.  Pickles  icily. 
"  Gant.     Hickson  Gant.     Thank  you." 

Having  made  the  offer  to  Mr.  Gant  in  the  curtest  possible  form  of 
words,  and  foldcil  and  addressed  it,  Mr.  Pickles  bowed  Miss  Tubbs  oore- 
moniously  out  of  his  office.  **  After  all,"  ho  thought,  as  the  door  closed 
on  her,  "  I  should  have  had  to  give  the  1,500/.  in  any  case." 

"  After  all,"  thought  Miss  Tubbs,  as  the  door  closed  on  her,  "  we 
should  have  had  to  vote  for  Pickles  in  any  case.  Tai-butt  is  such  a  Radical'* 
Miss  Tubbs  had  hardly  cleared  the  town  before  she  saw  Mr.  Gant 
afar  off,  and  rising  from  her  seat  and  grasping  with  one  hand  the  hood 
of  the  hansom,  with  the  other  she  w^aved  the  note  triumphantly  in  the 
air,  to  the  amayjement  of  the  driver.  It  was  not  a  dignified  performamoe^ 
but  'Miss  Tubbs  felt  proud  of  a  victory  won  without  the  cost  of  a  drop  of 
blood. 

"  All  right  1 "  she  cried  exultingly,  as  the  driver  pulled  up  at  a  SLgnal 
from  Mr.  Gant.     "  Gret  in,  and  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  it." 

**  I  must  go  on  to  Wefbon,  but  I  shall  be  bock  in  half-an-honr,'' 
gasped  Mr.  Gant,  breathless  with  excitement. 
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Wdl,  ii*fl  ywin;  hert^tt  the  note." 
Mr.  Ga&i  tookod  this  way  fvud  \hi\tt  an*]^  seeing  no  one,  kissed  the 
llmi  lield  the  note  in  tv  rapture  of  ^'atitiide*  He  was  hei^s,  body  and 
«ml,  Cor  Ibo  WT«tchcnl  rorauaut  of  bis  lifo,  or  hor  life.  However, there  was 
no  UiM  lo  lose  now,  «»  Dr,  Clancj'  might  rail  at  Mr.  Pickl*^'  olHce  on  his 
WSJ  fim  the  wedding;  so  Mr.  Gantj iiaving pressed  once  more  the  hand 
id  Ui  laoofiictreBi,  hastened  on  to  Wefton,  Having  reached  Mr»  Pickles' 
\ka9i  bfinDias*  he  wont  into  the  outer  office,  and,  g^i^'ii^g  ^  clerk  the 
Tkai^  leiteTr  with  &  L'hargo  that  it  should  bo  delivered  at  once  to  Mr. 
FiekK  hi  hun  to  The  Elnia. 

ttt  YififtT  li  1  at  the  office  on  his  w^ay  from  the  weddin^r,  nshe 

kd  (oMfiognpany  the  biidal  party  home  to  breakf^ist ;  nor,  indeed,  did  ho 
frt  lick  to  bis  own  house  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  Then  he  found  Mr. 
hddfl^ answer  awaiting  him,  nnd  though  be  wan  amazed  to  learn  from 
I  llbiA  Mr.  Glint  hml  alremiy  been  offered  the  living,  ho  never  for  a 
f^-^'ted  the  ti-ick  tkit  had  been  phiyed  liim.  Indeed,  he 
nt  had  V»een  chnsen  in  compliment  to  himself.  Nor  do 
kpte|ik  '    '      tw  to  tlm  day  why  it  is  they  are  extreme 

i  Calviniata,  as  they  would  have  l^rn  if  Dr. 

Qmf  lad  not  ({encrouaiy  sought  to  soothe  Mr.  Cianfc's  hurt  feelinj^  by 
hitn  on  a  mefl&age  inat^ad  of  the  buttony  page.     It  was  simply 


A  lackv  ehiinc<«  ta  oft  decides  tbo  fiAte 
Of  m^ght  J  monflrcbi 

9^iMk  B^T#  them  the  Rev.  Hickson  Gant  for  their  priest.  '*  A  lucky 
dm»f  for  it  i%  only  fnir  to  say  of  him  that  ho  threw  his  whole  heart  and 
luB  work,  until  he  had  in  his  cluiivh  every  banner,  vestment, 
and  altarcloih  neceaary  to  nalvation. 
Mr.  Gant,  however,  hail  a  stretch  of  desert,  to  cross  before  he  reached 
kod  of  pfotnijia.  The  elmreh  he  won  was  new — virgin  soil — but  the 
of  itm  ooogregation  wa.^  not  new,  but  soil  winch  had  been  sown 
While  the  churrh  waK  a-building,  a  weekly  service  was  held 
kaafig)ih(Riri]|g  school ixxmi  to  nnree  thia  nucleus  into  life;  and  thin 
eoadacted  by  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  •*  g-uinea-pig," 
i#  a  dergymap  who  d*:»e9  Snnday  duty  at  a  guinea  a  service.  The 
in  thia  iiiftanee,  was  a  grjiii»iiiar?chriolma«ter,  who  did  not 
mlhfr  wh«at  or  tmrm^  but  chaff  only — excet'tling  dry  and  empty 
But  tlieromui  «&  antediluvian  clerk,  of  whom  oven  8t.  Peter's 
ludianRd,  and  whom  they  were  glad  to  turn 
«)mmon  of  St.  George's  :  thif^  man  sowed  the 
l^poinl^  to  do  duty  on  Sunday**  na  clerk,  nnd  on  week- 
hn  im  tMpture-reMkr,  he  came  to  he  held  an  oracle  by  the  nucleus, 
mA  lued  hifl  uiAiienod  to  propagatu  his  own  views.  These  views  were  of 
lie  mmt>  ?  with  those  of  Mr.  (rant,  but  of  the 

spittle  IT  I  I  1m\v  canio  to  thin  :  tbnt  a  chor-al  servico, 

^ity  ^rriic^  m  wkicb  the  clerk  did  not  mako  the  responses,  wa^  popish 
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His  religion  was  perhaps  narrower  than  I^Ir.  Gant's^but  was  all  Uiemc 
intenBe  on  tbat  account. 

Leaving  George  rtnd  MaW  for  a  moment  to  their  sad  adieus,  wesihill 
still  follow  the  foi-tnnes  of  Mr.  Gant  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
Struggles  of  the  Infakt  Church, 

Mr.  Gant,  as  we  have  said,  had  a  short  stretch  of  desert  to  cross  hefc 
be  reached  the  land  of  promise.     The  niifleuf?,  which  consisted  of  a^ 
a  score  of  mothers,  two  {mti^esfamilias,  and  a  Sunday-school  of  about  fifty 
children  and  teachers,  was  much  excitetl  wpon  hearing  from  their  oracU 
Hedges,  that  they  had  been  made  over  to  a  popish   priest,     Hedg«fi 
discovered  his  new  pastor's  religion  on  the  very  first  Sunday  of  his 
appearance  amongst  them,  not  fi*om  Mr.  Gant'a  monotoning'  the  prayen^ 
for  that  the  old  clerk,  being  very  deaf,  eould  not  distingnish,  but  tcom 
his  rebukinp^  Hedges  for  his  Low-Church  pronunciation  of  "Amen, 
"eh-men  "  instead  of  "  ah-m^n."   Mr,  Oant^  who  never  showed  the  1 
regard  for  anyone's  feeUn^H  but  his  own,  took  thp  old  wan  veiy  severely 
to  task  for  this  mispronunciation,  nud  even  made  him  repeat  after  hha 
two  or  three  times,  lilte  a  child,  the  CathoUo  pronirndfttioQ 
fihibliolefch, 

Now  "  Amen  "  is,  one  may  gay,  nn  old-ffLshioned  clerk's  sto? 
trade,  and  no  such  clerk  would  lik(?  being  told  that  the  one  article 
which  be  had  dciilt  for  **  a  matter  of  forty  year  or  more  "  was  spurious 
or  adulterated.     But  Hedges,  havinjgj  a  dim  and  undefined  idea  in 
mind  that  his  "  Amen  "  was  to  a  prayer  what  an  indorsement  is  to 
cheque,  and  that  without  Kuch  indorsement  the   draft  would  not 
honoured,  w-iis  really  cut  to  the  heart  by  being  told  that  his  indo 
was  a  forgery.     He  visited  many  members  of  the  nucleus  in  their  owa 
homes  that  week  and  succeeded  in  arousing  a  very  bitter  feeling  against 
Mr,  Gant.     Indeed,  there  was  a  kind  of  indignation  meeting  held  in 
Mr.  Hedges'   house  op  Thursday  evening,  tit   which  the   matter  wsa 
discussed  with  much  acrimony.     One  old  lady,  a  IMi-s.  Binns,  a  very 
small  8ho]tkeeper,  but  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the  nucleus* 
carried   the   meeting  with   her  when  she  explamed,    what   her   more 
ignorant  sistoi-s  seemed  not  to  have  known,  that  '*  Amen  "  wba  simply      ' 
the  common  Yorkshiro  exclamation  of  uwe  and  wonder,  '*  Eh,  mnn  ! " 
called  forth  by  the  beauty  of  the  prayer  which  preceded  it.     This  settled 
the  question,  for,  &r  Hedges  pronounced  "Amf^n"  precisely  as  they 
pronounced  "  Eh,  mun,"  if  Hedges  was  wroag.  they  must  be   wrong, 
which  was  absurd.     Hedges  himself,  of  course,  knew' better— knew  tba^ 
the  "Amen"  was  the  countev-s'^atiire  Avithout  which  no  prayer  conl^H 
pass ;  yet  seeing  that  Mrs.  HIiJF'  etymological  criticism,  invol^^ing  «^^ 


it  did  "  an  aspdrsion  upon  their  own  pai*tfi  of  speech,"  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  a^embly  ngainst  Mr.  Oant  to  a  fimous  pitch,  he  diplomatic- 
ally held  hia  peace.  It  was  unanimoiLsly  i-esolved  that,  as  the  bitterest 
revenge  that  coidd  be  fciken  upon  Mr.  Ciant  wna  for  them  to  give  up 
religion  altogether,  they  would  never  darken  a  church  door  again. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Giint  had  only  half  the 
nsnal  congregation  to  preach  to.  ]VIr.  Gant  wua  at  no  loss  to  aticoimt 
for  this  lamentable  state  of  thinga.  It  never  did  and  never  could  enter 
his  heud  that  something  said  or  done  by  him  was  to  hlamo  in  any  way 
for  anything.  This  was  out  of  the  question.  The  real  reason  for  the 
defection  of  half  the  nucleus  was,  as  he  explained  to  Mi^s  Tubbs,  that  they 
were  never  taught  Chui-ch  principles.  Probably  some  of  them  were 
unbaptizedj  many  unconfirmed,  and  all  untrained  in  Catholic  doctrine. 
He  must  begin  at  the  veiy  beginning  and  find  out  all  the  unbaptized 
children  in  the  place,  and  chiisten  them  in  a  body  on  a  set  Sunday.  He 
must  alBO  make  the  service  more  attractive  by  changing  the  hymn-book 
and  instituting  a  suq>liced  choir. 

Miss  Tubbs,  Busi>ectiDg  a  more  specific  cause  for  the  defection  of  half 
tlie  congregation,  interviewed  Hedges,  discovered  the  reason,  and 
learned  that,  as  thinge  stood,  the  introduction  of  a  new  hymnal  and  the 
institution  of  a  surpliced  choir  wouUl  kill  tlje  littlo  life  loft  in  the 
nucleus,  and  old  Hedges  himaolf  also,  probnbly.  The  old  man  had  been 
all  his  life  used  to  the  dreariej^t  of  all  dreary  hymnals,  a  compilation 
called  "  Cotteriirs."  Out  of  thia  he  chose  seventeen  hymns,  not  because 
they  were  the  best,  but  because  he  knew  hj  heart  the  first  vei*se  of  each, 
aad  in  giving  it  out  was  independent  of  gaslight  or  spect^iicles.  These 
seventeen  hymns,  at  the  rate  of  four  a  Sunday,  lasted  hira  a  month. 
Miss  Tubbs  found  that  a  high-handed  change  of  the  hynitml  would 
alienate  ntterly  and  for  ever  not  only  Hedges,  1>ut  tht?  wliol*?  congiega- 
tion,  whom  Hedges  swayed  as  he  would.  Yet  this  insupportable 
hymnal  must  be  changed.  How  ?  She  hit  upon  a  happy  plan.  Hedges 
was  to  have  the  sale  of  the  new  book  and  make  threepeneo  profit  on 
each  copy  sold.  If  any  man  in  the  West  Riding  could  withstand  such 
an  argument  for  the  change  of  a  hymn-book,  Hedges  wms  not  that  man. 
He  became  a  convert  in  a  moment  to  Mr.  Gant*s  views,  and  next 
Sunday,  a^  a  consequence,  the  congi-egation  again  appeared  in  full  force. 
Mr.  Gant  gave  out  his  notice  of  a  set  Sunday  for  christening  all  un- 
baptized  children.  And  Hedges,  full  of  the  anticipated  profits  of  hi.s 
new  tiade,  gave  out  notice  also  of  having  the  hymnals  on  sale.  Owing, 
however,  at  once  to  his  deafness  and  to  hia  prepossession,  his  i>roclamation 
rather  clashed  with  liis  Vicar's,  who  he  naturally  imagined  was 
announcing  tlie  change  of  hymnal  of  which  his  own  mind  was  full. 
WTien,  therefore,  Mr*  Gant  gave  out  notice  that  "  All  those  who  had 
imbaptized  child n-n  should  bring  them  next  Sundjiy  to  cliurcb,"  Hedges 
rose  to  add,  "  And  those  on  ye  who  have  none  may  get  them  at  my  haase : 
plain,  one  shilling;  red,  with  strong  backs,  one  shilling  and  sLxpence." 
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This  unfortnnato  mistake  threw  things  back  a  bit.     For  as  it  g*^ 
abroad  outside  the  circle  of  the  nucleus,  many  profane  wags  beset  Hed^^ 
house  that  week  demanding  peremptorily  cither  a  ])lain  baby  at 
shilling,  or,  if  they  weren't  in  stock,  a  red  one  with  a  strong  back  for  o^ 
shilling  and  sixpence,  so  that  the  old  clerk  was  goaded  to  frenzy. 

In  this  mood  Mr.  Gant,  who  had  the  delicate  tact  of  a  bull  Irt 
china-shop,  comes  upon  him,  and  bids  him  sharply  hold  his  tongue  £: 
church  in  future.     He  mustn't  say  even  the  "  Amens,"  for  Mr.  Gars 
would  have  them  sung  by  the  Sundaynschool  children  until  he  got 
choir  together.     Mr.  Gant  had  no  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  the  ooE 
light  in  which  Hedges'  mistake  struck  him  was  as  a  breach  of  the  mfar^S 
which  enjoins  that  **  nothing  shall  be  proclaimed  or  published  in  tl^ 
church  during  the  time  of  Divine  service  but  by  the  minister."    Th::^ 
second  attack  of  Mr.  Gant's  reconverted  the  old  clerk,  and  through  hii^ 
half  the  congregation,  to  Protestantism,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  foUowii^a 
Sunday  Mr.  Gant  found  the  nucleus  minished  and  brought  low  agai^H 
Again  he  had  recourse  to  his  Deiu  ex  nuiMnd. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  now  ? "  asked  Miss  Tubbs  sharply. 
"  1 1     I've  done  nothing." 
"  You've  not  been  scolding  Hedges  again  1 " 

**  Hedges  is  an  idiot,"  cried  Mr.  Gant  with  a  flash  of  temper ;  ai^c 
proceeded  then  to  the  tale  of  the  jumbled  notices  of  last  Sunday.  Af— ^ 
Tubbs  laughed.  Mr.  (rant  was  shocked  by  hei*  levity.  "  It's  direcK^^ 
jigainst  the  rubric,"  he  said  rather  sulkily. 

''  What  1     The  sale  of  unbaptized  infants  1 " 

"  No ;  but  hiH  giving  out  any  notice  during  Divine  service.     ThoK-«'i 
an  express  rubric  against  it,"  said  Mr.  Gant,  drawing  forth  triumphan.'C/y 
his  Priest's  Prayer  Book  and  pointing  out  the  said  rubric  to  Miss  Tuk»lK. 
Miss  Tubbs  for  the  first  time  felt  some  twinges  of  remorse  for  putting  tizv 
poor  creature  into  an  important  living.     She  must  indemnify  the  ChiuT!& 
by  being  herself  Vicar  of  St.  George's,  retaining' Mr.  Gant  as  her  curata 
"  You  luive  been  worrjdng  Hedges,  then." 

"  No ;  I  said  nothing  to  him  except  that  he  must  hold  his  toDgue 
during  Divine  service  in  future.  The  Sunday-school  children  will 
answer  the  responses  until  we  have  our  surpliced  choir." 

**  1  shall  set  this  thing  right.  Vicar,"  said  Miss  Tubbs,  too  mach. 
instated  and  too  contemptuous  to  be  entertained  by  her  protegees  woodes^ 
deadness  to  everything  and  everyone  but  himself  and  his  dignity.    "  ^ 
shall  set  this  thing  right,  Vicar;  but  only  on  condition  that  you  \^^ 
Hodges  alone  in  future,  and  that  you  take  no  step  of  any  kind  withoi^'  ^ 
coming  fii-st  to  consult  me  about  it." 

"  I  said  nothing  but  what  I  have  told  you  to  Hedges,"  cried  M^^ 
Gant  in  amazement ;  "  and  as  for  consulting  you,  Miss  Tubbs,  I  couldn^'^^ 
think  of  doing  anything  without  first  coming  to  you." 

"  Send  Hedges  to  me,"  said  Miss  Tubbs  impatiently.  '*  Tell  him  ^ 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him  here  any  time  between  five  and  six  ibis  evening'-'' 
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Mm  TaVbi  jujgied  thJit  »he  could  impress  Hedgeg  more  effectually 
WovB  hmmoihMn  in  bis.     Mr.  Gant,   thuB  dismissod,  went  away 
witli  the  Donfidence  that  his  patroness  woiiid  set  all  right  again, 
i&  tfuth  iliio  did.     Wlien  Hedges  came  m  the  evening,  ^Uss  Tubbs 
Um  old  IQ&Q  with  gm-and'Water  and  apologies  ;  asked  him  how 
byuia* books  he  had  sold;  promised  liim  iin  enormous  sale  when 
dmndi  was  eonaecratod  and  open  for  service,  and  proceeded  then  to 
islftiwrtiing  and  also  interested  inquiries  about  hia  wife  and  children.^ 
iMnMsd  in  Muiwer  to  the.se  inquiries  that  **  Mrs.  Hedges  waa  a  deal 
tban  hiiD,  but  was  ootned  *  wi'  hard  work  and  weshing,  and 
At  tiines  wi'  the  spavins ;  and  that  all  hk  chlldran  but  one  were 
Ibr  Iheinea;  this  one  was  a  bit  decUnish  and  fit  for  nowt  but  a 
r,  and  promised  to  be  a  rare  scholar.  For  all  he  was  nobbut 
It9  fttur  old  next  August,  he  could  read  the  clerk's  verses  of  the 
tagter  than  he — Hedges — himself,  though  he'd  been  forty  year 
at  *6au*     Upon  this  our  wily  diplomatist  suggested  that  it 
'^•sld  bp  as  well  lor  Hedges  to  oveilook  Mr.  Gant's  hastiness,  as  he  was 
^■^Tfrood'Oatttred,  and  would  probably — if  he  did  get  up  a  surpUced 
^tair — give  Mnk  Hedges  the  washing  of  the  surplices — in  itself  a  for- 
^i,  tod  take  thf»  infant  phenomenon  Hedges  into  the  choir.     At  any 
«<•  Mis»  Tubbs  was  prepared  to  use  her  influence  with  Mr.  Gant  to 
hiam  him  to  confer  these  favours  upon  tho  Hedges  family.     From  this 
Ifia  ftihim  prooaoded  to  congratulate  the  old  clerk  upon  the  wonderful 
t«k  he  had  done  m  Scripture  reader  in  the  neglected  parish,  and  the 
QOfigrogationK  he  hiul  got  togetlier  on  Hnnday^  in  the  schoolroom. 
•be  liad  heard  so  much  about  it  that  she  was  bont  upon  seeing 
ir  iMadtf,  and  mrant  to  attend  the  School  service  next  Sunday,  and 
r  Bonday  iUl  the  church  was  opened.     We  need  hardly  say  that 
this  old  Hodgee  relapsed  into  Popery,  and  made  a  most  energetic 
1^1  le  got  tnfo  the  school  next  8unday  not  only  all  the  old  attenders, 
^  nasy  new  ones.     Indeed,  candour  compels  us  to  confes^s  tlmt  the 
[9mkr  old  man'*  aeal  outran  bis  honesty  a  bit.     He  not  only  drojii^ed 
hints  of  a  probablo  tea  party,  "  or  summut,"  to  bo  given  by  Miss 
^ahhi  in  all  th«5  uttendem  at  the  school  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
4s  churdi ;   but   he  borrowed  at  least  a  dozen  teachers  from  his  old 
^iaad  and  crony,  tht»  supurin  tendon t  of  8.   Peter's  Sunday   Schools, 
to  pay  them  back   witJj   interest  at  thfi   next  annivei-sary 
ai  K  iHttf's.     The  result  was  Kuch  a  congitifjation  on  the  next 
^  would  have  amoaod  Mr.  (vant  if  he  hadn't  preached  on  tho 
^iMroooc)   of  Uie  prncodiiig  Sunday  on  the  sin  of  '*  forsaking  the  as- 
^^Uio^  of  uttnelTes  togethor.'*    As  it  was,  he  wasn't  Burpniaed  in  the 


la  this  way  the  old  clerk  was  brought  by  Miss  Tubbs  to  adore  what 
boniMly  and  bom  what  he  once  adored.     Nor  did  ho  waver  in 
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his  new  faith  evon  when,  on  the  opening  of  S.  Greorgo's  Church,  he  was 
degraded  to  the  position  of  verger ;  for,  while  his  salaiy  remained  the 
same,  his  own  perquisites  as  seller  of  the  Hymnal,  and  his  wife's  as 
washer  of  the  surplices,  were  considerable.  Besides,  he  enjoyed  the  bliss 
of  Longfellow's  Village  Blacksmith — ^he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  his 
ofispring's  voice  in  the  choir. 

The  choir  was  another  trial  to  Mr.  Oant  in  the  early  days  of  his 
incumbency.  All  choirs  are  trials.  "  Certain  sorrows  and  uncertain 
comforts,"  to  borrow  the  Widow  Wadman's  description  of  children.  But 
Mr.  Gant's  choir  was  a  fiery  trial.  Miss  Tubbs  kept  her  kind  promise 
and  dedicated  Mark,  like  an  infant  Samuel,  to  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Mr.  Gant  made  his  own  mental  dedication  of  the  youth  when 
Miss  Tubbs  graciously  presented  him  to  the  Temple. 

''  I  don't  think  he  has  much  voice  or  ear.  Vicar,  but  I  should  like 
to  see  him  in  a  cassock  and  surplice ;  and,  besides,  I  think  his  pressnoa 
will  have  a  refining  influence  on  the  other  boys.  These  common  bqya 
are  so  rough  and  unruly,  you  know." 

Certainly  Mark  had  an  immense  influence  on  the  common  boys,  not 
in  right  only  of  hLs  innate  refinement  ns  a  gentleman,  but  in  right  also 
of  his  audacity  and  ingenuity.     So  far  as  singing  went,  he  was  of  no 
use  whatever,  having  absolutely  no  ear  and  no  voice ;  but  his  conduct 
and  example  told  with  great  effect  upon  "  his  rough  and  unruly  "  fellow- 
choristers.     He  succeeded  in  [keeping  the  boys,  and  even  the  men  some- 
times, awake  and  attentive  during  the  longest  and  dreariest  of  Mr.  Gant^i 
discourses  at  the  school  service.     On  the  very  fii'st  Sunday,  too,  of  the 
choir's  appearance  in  S.  George's — the  Sunday  after  the  consecration  of 
the  church — Mark's  influence  made  itself  felt  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  choir — by  the  congregation  at  large,  in  fact.     On  this  Sunday  Dr. 
Clancy  was  the  preacher,  and  Mr.  Gant,  leaning  back  in  his  stall,  was 
listening,  critical  and  contemptuous,  to  his  late  rector's  discourse.     Mr. 
Gant,  even  in  church,  couldn't  help  the  thought,  "  How  lucky  some  man 
are,  to  be  sure  1    This  poor  stick  of  a  preacher  is  vicar  of  Wefbon,  and  I 
merely  vicar  of  S.  George's  I  "     Mr.  Gimt  forgot  that  he  was  yet  a  young 
man.     Unless  the  Church  revolutionises  her  present  equitable  ^system  of 
promotion,  Mr.  Gant,  at  Dr.  Clancy's  age,  will  probably  be  one  of  her 
most  favoured   and  famous  sons.     While,  as  we  say,  Mr.  Gant  with 
folded  legs,  folded  arms,  and  head  leant  backwards  against  the  comer 
of  his  stall,  was  mentally  contrasting  Dr.  Clancy's  merit  and  promotion 
with  his  own,  not  only  were  the  choir,  boys  and  men,  on  the  broad  grin, 
and  trying  to  stanch  their  laughter  with  their  surplices,  but  a  good  part 
of  the  congregation  in  the  south  transept  were  no  less  attentive  and 
lively.     Miss  Tubbs  herself  even,  who  sat  in  the  south  transept,  was- 
busy  burying  the  wrinkles  of  a  smile  in  the  deeper  wrinkles  of  a  frown. 
The  fact  was  that  Master  Mark  had  been  very  much  struck  by  the 
process  of  nail-making  which  he  had  witnessed  during  the  week  in  • 
suburb  of  Wefton,  called  Claygate,  and  was  now  imitating  the  prooeM 
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with  astonish iag  exactness  and  more  Bstonishing  seriousness.  Stretching 
forth  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hanil  till  it  almost  touched  the  fiery  head 
of  Mr.  Gant,  he  left  it  there  for  a  moment  to  become  red  hot  in  the 
furnace.  Then  he  withdrew  it  shaq>ly,  laid  it  on  the  desk  as  on  an 
anvil,  and  hammered  it  with  his  right  fist,  now  on  the  hack,  now  on  the 
front,  and  now  on  either  side,  till  tho  nail  was  ma<^le  and  dropped  into 
i6t  place,  when  he  again  thrugt  his  finger  into  the  biiming  fiery  furnace 
a,nd  went  through  the  whole  pi*oces8  da  capo.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
act  itself  as  the  dogged  and  deadly  earnestness  of  the  doing  of  it — really 
gurprifiing  in  a  boy  of  twelve— wliich  upset  the  due  decorum  of  the  choir 
and  those  of  the  congregation  who  couM  command  a  view  of  it.  Pre- 
sently ^ir*  (xant,  ehooting  a  meaning  glance  towards  Mi^tJ  Tuhlns  at 
some  Low  Church  heresy  in  the  Ticar'a  sermon,  found  aU  eyes  fixed  on 
something  behind  him.  Looking  round  suddenly,  he  caught  all  the 
choir  grinning,  except  Mark,  who,  gaidng  upwards  with  an  awed  and 
breathless  intei-est  in  Dr.  Clancy'a  sei-mon,  had  neither  eyes,  eara,  nor 
thoughte,  not  to  say  smiles,  for  whatever  silliness  distracted  and  amused 
his  more  profane  fellows,  Mr.  Gant  was  so  struck  with  the  little  lad's 
lisTOtion  that,  much  as  he  disliked  him^  he  could  not  help  hofding  him 
np  to  the  whole  choir  as  an  example,  after  service  in  the  vestry, 

"  Tliis  child/'  he  said,  laying  Ids  liand  on  Mark's  meek  head,  "  this 
child,  and  he's  only  a  child,  put  to  shamo  this  morning  not  merely  the 
boys,  but — I  mnst  say  it — the  men  of  the  choir.  Boys,  I  hope  you  will 
J  take  example,  not  by  the  men  of  the  choir,  who  set  you  and  the  whole 
^■jiongregation  so  had  an  example  this  raoming^ — but  by  this  child,  Mark, 
^^■ay  boy,  I  shall  take  the  opportimity  next  Sunday  of  the  presenee  of  the 
^^kiole  Sunday  School,  to  present  you  with  a  copy  of  tho  Holy  Scriptures 
^Tbr  your  excellent  and  exemplaiy  behaviour  during  the  sermon  this 
morning/' 

The  presentation,  however,  was  never  made.  One  of  the  men  of  ^the 
choir  was  ill-conditioned  enough  to  turn  the  tables,  and  exonerate  himself 
and  his  colleagues  at  the  expense  of  poor  Mark.  In  feet,  he  told  the 
whole  story  with  Yorkshire  frankness  to  Mr.  Gant,  who,  being  extremely 
sensitive  about  the  colour  of  hia  hair,  was  fired  with  such  fuiy  as  to 
inaist  uj>on  Mark's  dismissal  fi'om  the  choir.  Miss  Tubbs  herself, 
indeed,  made  but  a  feebln  i-esi-^tance,  as  the  offence  was  so  flagrant ;  and 
in  order  to  appease  Mr.  Gant  and  pave  the  way  for  Mark's  return  at  an 
early  date,  she  affected  to  feel  wroth  with  the  lad,  and  condemned  him 
to  the  appalling  punishment  of  sitting  with  the  school 'chOdren  in  the 
w«t  gallery  on  the  following  iSunday. 

An  it  turned  out,  this  hardly  mended  matters.  Murk  enjoye<i  his 
exile  immenflely.  ISTor  was  this  all^he  made  others  enjoy  it  also.  Even 
in  that  S,  Helena  he  made  hi«  influence  felt.     Mr.  Gant  pi-eached  after 

I  the  fashion  of  a  hen  drinkii^g*  He  bent  down,  took  a  sip  from  his  MS., 
and  then  lifted  up  his  head  tq  ^mv^tij  stooping  again  for  another  sip, 
and  again,  aa  it  seemed,  reti^n^ii^g  f^f?]t?  fo^  "the  deHcious  dniught.     On 
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the  following  Sunday  morning,  while  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon  and 
in  tlio  middle  of  a  sip,  his  head  just  being  raised  above  the  horizon  is 
arrested  and  gorgonised.  The  half-finished  sentence  falters  and  flutten 
and  drops  dead  in  mid  flight,  like  a  shot  biinl.  There,  opposite  to  him, 
he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  old  Hedges  being  translated  to  Heaven,  as  it 
were  piecemeal  and  in  numbers.  At  least  his  hair  is  soaring  aloft  of 
itself  in  the  most  mysterious  manner — Hedges  himself  the  while  bald 
as  a  coot,  sitting  listening  seemingly  with  all  his  ears  to  Mr.  Gant's 
dreary  discourse,  utterly  unconscious  that 

his  fell  of  hair 
Did  at  this  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir, 
As  life  wore  in  't. 

In  fact,  the  old  man  never  looked  more  absorbed  in  devout  attention, 
for  he  was  counting  up  the  profits  of  his  week's  sale  of  Hymnals.  Mr. 
Gant's  sudden  silence  opened  do/ing  eyes  and  fixed  wandering  attention 
on  himself  for  a  moment ;  next  moment  his  wild  stare  turned  every  eye 
in  church  to  the  west  end.  There  they  see,  bald  as  a  billianl-ball,  old 
Hedges  looking  pretematurally  devout  while  his  head  of  hair  rises,  still 
and  steady  as  a  balloon,  towards  the  ceiling.  At  first  every  one  was  too 
amazed  to  laugh ;  but  when  the  wig,  coming  down  suddenly  by  the  run 
plop  in  the  old  clerk's  face,  was  identified  by  him  and  clapped  in 
much  confusion  on  his  head,  it  was  wholly  impossible  for  any  one  to 
keep  his  countenance.  Mr.  Gant  had,  in  fact,  to  bring  one  of  his  best 
sermons  to  a  sudden,  lame,  and  impotent  conclusion.  It  was  Mark  of 
course.  He  had  made  war  with  fire  and  sword  upon  old  Hedges'  wig 
during  the  rehearsals  in  the  schoolroom — sometimes  clipping  it  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  but  more  often  singeing  it,  and  then  sending  the  uncon- 
scious victim  to  find  out  where  the  smell  of  burnt  hair  came  from.  For 
Hedges  stood  in  awe  of  Miss  Tubbs'  nephew.  This  morning  the  sight 
of  liis  old  enemy,  the  wig  exactly  underneath,  and  the  presence  in  his 
pocket  of  a  now  fishing-line,  &c.,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to 
church  as  a  help  to  fix  his  serious  attention,  suggested  the  brilliant  id«k 
of  hooking  and  hauling  up  the  wig.  Just  as  he  was  about  landing  it 
the  sudden  silence  and  the  sight  of  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation 
fastened  on  his  handiwork  unnerved  him.  He  dropped  the  wig  with  the 
line  and  hooks  attjiched  into  Hedges'  face,  who,  ca telling  it  incautiously 
and  clapping  it  hastily  on  his  head,  got  one  of  the  hooks  embedded  in 
the  j)alm  of  his  hand.  He  had  to  lean  jxjnsively  with  his  head  upon 
his  hand  for  the  i-eat  of  the  service,  since,  if  he  moved  his  hand,  his  wig 
must  come  away  with  it.  As  the  congregation  filed  past  him  out  of 
church  and  saw  him,  instead  of  opening  the  doors,  sitting  still  with  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  the  picture  of  misery,  they  thought  the  shock  had 
affected  his  mind,  and  gave  him  a  wide  and  safe  beiiJi.  Mark,  however, 
now  no  longer  disconcerted,  came  to  him  in  something  of  a  temper.  He 
was  not  pleased  to  find  the  hook  so  fixed  in  Hedges'  hfind  that  it  irpnlfl 
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take  some  time  and  trouble  to  extricate  it.  Wliile  busy  upon  thia 
operation — abusing  tlio  old  clerk  the  while  for  a  muff  and  a  mole — Miae 
Tubbs  and  Mn  Gant  came  upon  tliom,  and  Miiss  Tubbs,  to  ber  honour 
be  it  spoken,  reprimanded  Mark,  and  even  took  the  fi-hing-line  from 
him,  nor  did  she  restore  it  till  they  got  home,  Mr.  Gant,  it  will  be 
soen,  had  his  troubles  in  the  first  days  of  his  incumbency,  and  troubles, 
too,  of  an  appropriately  heroifi  kind,  A  man  with  high  aims  must  reckon 
upon  high  obstacles. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
Mabel's  Bepbieye, 

is  time  we  retume^l  to  Mabel,     She  at  once  fell  in  with  Gcorge^s 
decision  to  emigrate  to  Australia  because  it  was  George's.     She  even 
b^an  to  see  advantages  in  the  schemo,  itnd  among  others  thia — that 
when  he  returned  to  his  faith  and  his  profession  he  might  work  as  a 
ouBsionary  among  the  heathen.    Of  his  retuni  to  his  faith  and  hia  profes- 
Rion  she  was  aaaured.     George  shunned  the  subject,  but  talked  hopefully 
of  his  plans  and  prospects  as  a  farmer,     He  felt  the  relief  of  a  man  who 
lias  IX) used  himself  by  a  supi'eme  eOTort  from  a  nigh tui are,  and  he  never 
now  passed  the  parish  church  without  aomething  of  the  feeling  with 
which  a  relea&ied  prisoner  p&sa&s  mider  the  walls  of  his  late  pri^^sn.     On 
the  other  hand,  Mabel's  utter  self- forgetful ness  deepened  hia  j-emorse  for 
his  aelfiahness  in  involving  her  fate  with  bis  own.     He  kept  his  pledge 
not  to  recur  to  tMa  side  of  the  subject  in  her  presence,  but  she  could  see 
and  inteipret  truly  the  cloud  that  settled  now  and  again  on  hm  brow. 
At  such  timea  she  would  speak  in  the  hght^st  and  cheei-fullest  wny  of 
life  in  AustrulLa  as  the  happiest  of  happy  projects,  and  draw  pleasant 
and  humorous  pictures  of  it  put  together  out  of  books  on  Australia  she 
had  taken  to  residing.     Thus  they  spent  houi*s  each  day  together,  uniu- 
terrupted  and  unprevented  by  Miss  Masters.     Mabel  flattered  horeelf 
that  her  aunt's  indulgence  was  due  to  her  own  eloquent  pleading  for  a 
continuance  of  her  approval  of  theii'  engagement,  but  in  truth  it  had 
quite  another  origiti,  which  w©  had   better  explain  here.     Mal:)el  had 
wisely  prevented  George  announcing  his  resignation  to  her  aunt,  as  she 
knew  his  self-accusations  would  only  suggest  a  text  for  her  aunt  to 
preach  upon.     She  took  the  thing  in  hand  herself  and  broached  it  to  her 
aunt  as  a  commonplace  piece  of  news.     Her  aunt's  first  idea  was  that 
George  had  been  compelled  to  resign  for  some  iniquity.     *'  AVhy  ba^  ho 
been  forced  to  resign  1 "  she  asked,  pi^pared  to  he  shocked  by  some  scandal, 

*'  He  has  not  been  forced  to  resign,  Aunt»     He  has  resigned  of  Ins 
own  accord.     He  is  quitting  the  Church  altogether." 

Light  now  began  to  break  in  upon  Miss  Masters.     Mr.  Kneeshaw, 
whom  she  bad  long  suspected  of  ritualism,  was  going  over  to  Rome, 

/'  Going  to  be  a  priest  1 "  she  cried  >  in  horror.     "  It  was  a  mercy  you 
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weren't  marrit^d  to  him-  YoiiVi  Lave  had  to  become  a  nun  ! "  This  Uk 
seemed  even  more  horrible  tbin  that  of  a  clergyman's  widow,  &i  tbe 
widow,  at  least,  hadn't  to  wear  an  outi-ageous  costume, 

**  No ;  he's  not  going  over  to  Eome^  Aimt.  He's  quitting  the  Church, 
that's  all." 

"  But  why  t" 

"  There  are  some  things  he  had  to  preach  aa  a  clergyman  which  he 
didn't  quite  believe," 

"But  ho  might  have  paid  a  curate  to  preach  them.  It's  a  good 
living."  This  suggestion  Wiis  uimm3wei*able  and  unanswered.  His 
Masters,  having  paused  in  vain  for  a  reply,  resumed  :  "  What  is  ho  going 
to  do,  then?" 

*'  He's  thinking  of  going  to  Aa^tralia/' 

"  To  Australia  I  "     Tn  Miss  Masters*  young  and  impressionable 
Australia  was  kuown  chiefly  as  a  model  moral  sewage  farm  fertilised 
our  felons.     Hence  her  horror.     "What  takes  hira  to  Australia t 

"  He  ia  going  to  turn  fjirnier  there." 

This  didn't  put  a  better  jispect  on  the  case.  Miss  Masters  had  in 
her  mind's  eye  but  one  pictui*e  of  a  farmer — a  Lincolnshire  lout,  with 
one  very  dix-ty  hand  scnitching  huj  head  and  the  other  holding  hia  hat 
(reverentially  removed  in  her  honour),  while  his  wife— -draggled  and 
depressed,  with  a  half-peeled  potato  in  one  hand  and  a  broken  knife 
the  other — accompanied  every  fourth  word  with  a  curtsey,  with  the 
larity  of  an  orchestral  conductor  beating  time. 

"  All  I  can  say  ib  you're  well  quit  of  him  ; "  and  she  said  it 
decidedly. 

**  But  I'm  not  quit  of  him,  Aunt." 

*'  Do  you  me.'m  to  &ay  he  insists  on  holding  you  to  your  ongagementt 

"  No  ;  he  wowld  have  given  me  up  with  everything  else  if  I  had  let 
him.     But  I  wouldn't  let  him." 

At  last  the  truth  dawned  on  Miss  Masters.  This  was  George's 
ingenious,  if  not  ingenuous,  mode  of  jilting  Mabel.  That  he  shoulil 
change  his  mind  about  her  in  a  week  seemed  improbable,  but  not  ns 
improbable  m>  that  ho  should  change  hh?  mind  in  a  week  about  his  life- 
long creed  and  convictions. 

"  Ah  1 "  nhe  exclaimed,  "  I  aeo.     I  ooul<ln't  have  believed  it.     Only 

a  week  engaged]     It's  abominable.     I   should Has   he  private 

means  1 " 

Mabel  was  puzzled  by  her  aunt's  excitement.     "  Very  little." 

**  Ho  sai/s  ho  has  very  little,  1  dare  say.  Still,  it's  no  use,  my  dear; 
you  can't  help  yourself ;  you  must  let  him  go;  it  wouldn't  do  to  tak?^ 
it  into  court,  you  know  ;  the  scandal ;  and  /  should  have  to  give 
deuce  like  that  T  gave  at  the  inquest  upon  the  drunken  man  we 
over  at  Clifton.  T  couldn't  do  that  again  for  unybody^ — not  for  anyl 
No,  no,  mj  dear,  he  luis  l>ehaved  abominably  to  you,  but  thei'e's  no 
for  it;  you  must  let  him  go." 
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Mabel  at  last  took  in  her  aunt's  flattering  view  of  the  situation — that 
George  wisheJ  to  get  rid  of  his  engagement  at  any  sacrifice  of  fortune, 
and  that  she,  at  any  sacrifice  of  self-respect,  wished  to  keep  him  to  it. 
It  waa  a  generous  construction  of  thoir  motives  and  mutual  position. 
She  generally  dutifully  endured  her  aunt's  silliness,  or  met  it  sportively, 
bat  this  was  too  trying,  as  it  profaned  George's  love  no  less  than  her  own. 

rk      *'  You  do  not  understand,"  she  said  contemptuously. 
Her  aimt,  interpreting  the  words  ty  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  took  them  as  a  reflection  on  her  old-maidenly  ignorance  of  afl^irs 
of  the  heart — a  viperous  stfib  in  the  most  vital  part — her  amovr  propreJ* 

**  No,  /  was  never  jilted,"  she  retorted  venomously. 

*'  You  do  not  nuclei-stand,  aunt ;  "  repeated  Mabel,  with  quiet  dignity, 
not  now  cont<:'mptuoua.  Her  aunt's  retort  had  theefiect  only  of  making 
her  feel  it  "  weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness.^  "  George  has  no 
wish  to  break  off  his  engagement." 

"  Why,  then,  should  be  give  up  the  living  and  offer  to  give  you  up 
at  the  same  time  1  **  she  asked  triumphantly.  When  her  vanity — that 
is  the  profoundest  depths  of  her  soul — was  stirred,  the  waters  took  a 
time  to  settle. 

"Well,  then,  Aunt,"  said  Mabel  in  daspaic,  *'  I  shall  take  your  ad- 
vice. When  next  he  comes  I  shall  tell  him  that  I  am  willing  to  i-elease 
him  from  Ids  engagement." 

"  Tliat's  the  proper  course,  Malxd/*  i-eplied  her  aunt  with  much  dignity, 

"But  suppose  he  should  still  continue  to  comel"  Mal>el  asked 
anxiously. 

"  There's  not  much,  fear  of  that/'  with  a  nod  of  the  most  perfect  self- 
complacency. 

She  was  absolutely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  her  own  shrewd- 
ness, to  the  exclusion  of  all  thought  of  the  agony  of  wounded  love  and 
pride  which  her  niece  must  be  enduring  if  this  construction  of  George's 
conduct  were  the  true  one.  There  is  no  CiiUousnoas  like  the  callousness 
of  vanity,  Thei'e  is  soma  hope  of  getting  into  an  inhospitable  house, 
but  none  of  getting  into  one  full  to  overflowing,  and  a  churEsh  heart  in 
more  sympathetic  than  a  vain  one  which  is  crawdedout  vriih.  thoughts 
of  self/ 

WKen,  however,  George  camo  not  only  every  day,  but  twice  a  day, 
MiiB  Masters  began  at  last  and  with  reluctJince  to  think  she  had  wronged 
him,  and  we  need  not  say  tliat  thif?  consciousness  did  not  dispose  her 
more  favourably  towards  him.  In  the  first  place,  **  he  ne'er  pardong 
who  lias  clone  the  wrong,"  and  in  the  second  place  George's  conatancy 
eonN-icted  her  of  error  in  a  matter  in  which  she  considered  herself  an 
expert.  Wlien  a  whole  week  of  such  visiting  put  the  thing  beyond 
question,  she  recurred  to  the  subject,  on  which  Mabel  had  kept  a  diaci^eet 
silence.  Even  now,  however,  Miss  Masters  had  no  idea  of  admitting  a 
mistake.  She  affected  to  think  she  had  desired  Mabel  to  break  off  the 
ent,  and  not  mewly  to  permit  it  to  be  broken  off. 
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''  Mr.  KnecBliaw  Las  been  hero  again  to-day,  Mabel  t " 

"  Ye8,  Aunt." 

"  I  tlioiight  you  agreed  with  me  that  the  engagement  liad  better  \^ 
broken  off." 

"  If  he  wished  it  broken  off." 

*'  If /<«  wished  it !  My  dear,  no  girl  of  proper  spirit  should  care  wlfc-"* 
a  man  wisliod  " — this  was  lofty  and  sweeping — "  I  dare  say  he'd  wist* 
you  to  go  to  Australia  like  a  felon,  and  peel  potatoes,"  an  allusioD,  no'fc 
to  the  chief  industry  of  Botany  Bay,  but  to  the  occupation  in  which  sb^S 
had  surprised  her  Linoolnshiro  farmer's  wife. 

"  He  doesn't  wish  me  to  go  to  Australia,  Aunt — at  least,  not  now." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  when,  if  he  wishes  you  to  go.     I  never  heard  o/" 
any  decent  person  going  to  Australia,  Mabel — never ;  and  if  ho  has  to 
go,  depend  upon  it  there's  a  reason  for  it,"  with  a  nod  which  suggested! 
forgery  at  least. 

3Iabel  stood  silent,  with  her  elbow  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece  and 
her  head  upon  her  hand,  looking  down  upon  her  aunt,  who,  in  tlie 
intervals  of  her  utterances,  was  jiainting  away  unconcernedly.  The  giil 
yearned  for  a  mother's  sympathy,  and  this  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  within  her  reach. 

"  I  think,  perhaps,  you  had  better  write  to  him  to  say  that  all  is  over 
between  you.  Mallei.  It  is  more  satisfactory  than  an  interview,  you 
know,  and  easier  too." 

"  I  love  him,  Aunt."  The  words  were  in  themselves  little  likely  to 
impress  Miss  Masters,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  wore  uttered  disclosed 
even  to  her  a  shocking  depth  of  feeling. 

"  ;My  dear ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Masters,  looking  fearfully  towards  the 
door,  which  might  have  been  ajar,  or  behind  which  some  eavesdropper 
might  have  heard  the  degrading  confession. 

"  Yes ;  I  love  him.     I  cannot  do  it,"  said  Mabel  miserably. 

"  My  dear  Mabel ! "  again  exclaimed  her  scandalised  aunt,  looking 
this  time  her  hon-or  through  her  double  eyegLiss  levelled  at  her  niece. 
"  Such  feelings  are  most  unbecoming  in  a  young  girl — most  unbecoming. 
I^ve  a  man  who  says  ho  is  -willing  to  give  you  up  and  who  is  going  to 
Austral  isi!  It  is  shocking!  What  will  your  father  say]  A  farmer, 
too  !  A  thing  wo  never  hud  in  our  family !  To  say  you  love  him  in 
that  tone  !  It's  not  modest — it's  not,  indeed.  I  must  sec  your  father 
about  it  this  vei-y  day." 

**  ])o  not  take  it  from  me  ! "  cried  MaM,  in  a  tone  of  agonised  en- 
treaty. She  felt  that  her  very  life  lay  in  the  hands  that  wielded  her 
father's  authoiity.  "  Do  not  fcike  it  from  me.  It's  everything — it's  the 
only  thing  I  have  in  the  world.  Do  not  take  it  from  me."  She  had 
Btepi)ed  to  tlio  table  where  her  aunt  sat,  and  stood  op|)osite  her  with  her 
hands  clasped  and  wrung  hard  together,  and  an  expression  of  intense 
and  pained  suspense  in  her  face.  Before  her  aunt  could  answer,  the  door 
opened  and  the  servant  announced  Mr.  Sagar. 
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^■fHtfl^pr,  folJowing  cloeo  upon  the  maid,  took  in  the  situation  at  a 

HMt.  MaWI  had.  told  him  of  Greorge's  resignation  and  of  his  resolution 

^ktt|piil0  to  Australia,  and  he  htMl  donbly  endeai-ed  himself  to  her  by 

H|]ga«nn»  approval  and  appreciation  of  George's  motivcH.     In  fact, 

IBbti  had  eome  to  look  on  Mr.  8agar  and  to  confide  in  him  as  a  fiither 

— «fiial  ivgiird  which  poor  Bob  Sa^r  was  fain  to  be  content  with.   For 

immSiff  be  bad  enough  regartl  of  anoUier  thnn  the  paternal  kind  for 

miike  his  prai^  of  Gwrge  and  hii*  rwlvoaicy  and  furtherance  of 

it  pians  nothing  short  of  miignanimous.   The  truth  m^  Mr.  Sagar 

Irishman,  and  anything  chivalrous  had  a  fascination  for  \nm. 

may  have  no  more  idea  than  a  woman  of  justice,  but  of 

baa  as  high  an  idual  as  any  man  in  the  world.   What  could 

gmi/KOXts  than  to  forward  the  suit  of  a  suoceaful  rival  1    No  ono 

than  Bub  Sagar  to  know  that  it  wa8  al)suixl  to  speak 

ntilnr  between  bimj«elf  and  George  Knoeshaw  ;  that  ho  did  not  loTO 

HaM  with  a  lorer'a  intensity ;  that  George  had  won  her  before  he  a|v 

|Mnd;  asd  that  even  if  Geoi^  was  out  of  the  field  altogether^  it  vrn^  in 

i»  b«t  df^grue  improbable  that  Miil)e]  could  ever  have  been  brought  to 

MMiiDr  a  inan  twice  her  age.     Mr.  Sagar,  if  he  looked  the  thing  fairly 

^BL  h»f  would  have  been  forced  to  confess  this ;  but  an  Itishman  ia 

^m  |ift&  to  looking  unfiattering  facts  f»urly  in  the  face,  and  Mr.  Sagar 

IPfisiid  U>  regard  Qcorge  as  a  suoceaaful  rivaL     Now  the  magnanimity 

vUlftng  a  rival  to  gain  bis  mistreas's  hand  had  an  irreaii^tible  fnficina- 

te  ir  eo  chivalrous  an  Iriahman  aa  Bob  Sagar.     It  seemed  an  heroic 

tti^  lo  tk>,  and  was  therefore  done  with  all  the  greater  glow  and  zest. 

Mr.  Sagar,  as  we  said,  following  closely  upon  Jane's  heels,  took  in 

iU  ajtmtkm  at  a  glanoei.     He  felt  certain  Mabel  had  been  making  a 

^yiiiiiig  appoal  to  bcr  aunt  to  i^new  her  approval  of  their  engagement 

Mi»  tba  alicttKl  circumstjinces  uf  the  ca^e,  and  ho  resolved  to  do  all  he 

^Bd  to  rainfiwoo  bar  appoat.     His  help  was  not  to  be  despised.     For, 

^■Mid  banlly  aay,  perlmp^t,  thut  the  moment  Mr.  Sagur  appeared  on 

^Mmmm  lilim  Maatera  set  hrr  cap  at  him,  u4id  was  by  this  time  abso- 

■Wy  eertain  that  a  propuaal  was  only  a  question  of  time.     Why  else 

^anU  ba  call  day  aftc^  day^  and  sometimes  sit  tiU-^Hiie  with  her  for 

Mf^abour  togetbcrl     It  was  true.     The  wretched  man's  visits  were 

ao  ill-timed  that  ^label  was  either  otit  or  reading  for  her 

and  bo  would  bare  to  endure  the  aunt  for  half-au-hour  for  the 

^rm  miniitea  with  the  niece  at  ita  close.     When  Mr.  Sagai*  wa» 

Mka  MaatonPy  leaving  hurrityily  t*natched  off  her  double  eye- 

aiwl  adrnDOOd  gnciouiily  to  gieet  him,  and  in  reseating  herself 

t  r  look  to  the  light.     Mr.  8ag;ir  having'  roturacd  the 

••»  "ial,  jovial  way,  t<x»k  M-itwrn  hand,  and,  having 

^  the  door.    *'  I  have  bi-ought  you  a  box  of  Iwn- 

j  lug  look.     "Go J  you'll  fiud  thoia  in 

at  ooco  it  wiw  Liorjfj^.    Ho  and  Mr.  Sagar  ha^l  mlefeil 
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the  house  together,  and  Mr.  Bdgar  had  sent  him  to  the  "  nursery  **  uith 
the  promise  that  Mahel  would  join  him  there.  If,  however,  Mabel  was 
at  no  loss  to  interpret  Mr.  Sagar'a  words,  neither  was  ^liss  Masters. 
She  liad  no  doubt  at  all  that  Mal>el  was  sent  away  as  de  trop,  and  tluit 
the  ejtpected  proposal  was  upon  Ler, 

"  It  makes  us  long  to  be  yoimg  again  when  we  see  these  young  folks 
billing  and  cooing,  Miss  Masters,  doesn't  it  ? "  said  Mr.  Sa^ar,  openixig 
the  campaign  as  he  thought  very  brilliantly  by  speaking  of  the  old  lady 
as  his  coeval,  that  is,  knocking  twenty  years  at  Iciist  off  her  age.  This  k 
coming  promptly  to  the  point,  thought  Miss  Masters. 

"  X^ — I  don't  know,''  she  stammered,  as  modest  and  embaiTftEBed  as  if 
the  proposal  itself  underlay  Mr.  Sagar*8  words. 

"  But  you  feel  a  kind  of  sympathy  with  them,  don't  you,  eh  !  "  iirg«d 
Mr.  Sagar,  thinking  "  what  a  confirmed  and  confounded  old  pmdo  she  is, 
to  be  sure." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Sagar,  women  are  weak  creatures,"  glancing  up  timidly  for 
a  moment  into  BoVs  amazed  face,  and  then  casting  down  her  modest 
eyes. 

Bob  waa  nonplussed.  He  was  on  the  wTOng  scent  altogether.  It 
never  entered  hia  head  that  this  old  thing  could  be  dreaming  of  a  hus- 
band, to  say  nothing  of  him.  He  thought  it  was  just  the  other  way,  thil 
she  was  so  inveterate  a  prude  as  to  affect  an  aversion  to  the  very  memoiy 
or  mention  of  love,  and  that  sha  was  praying  him  not  to  press  his  apfioil 
on  behalf  of  Mabel  and  Kneeshaw.  In  fact,  the  mind  of  each  was  ao 
fully  prepossessed  with  its  own  idea  that  thei-e  was  no  room  in  it  for  the 
idea  of  the  other. 

"CVme,  cuine,  Miss  Masters,  you  can't  bo  so  cruel  as  to  cross  the 
course  of  true  love,"  pleiidod  Bob  in  a  wheedling  tone,  putting  his 
out  to  touch  the  back  of  hers. 

"  I— I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

"Say  'yes,'  and  make  two  people  happy  for  life,"  said  Bob,  qt 
pleased  with  the  enemy's  wavering  at  the  very  firsit  onset. 

Miss  Mastera*  heiirt  leaped  within  her.  "  At  last  I  "  She  had,  Low- 
ever,  silly  as  she  was,  the  woman's  instinct  against  cheapening  herself  A 
little  tantalising  made  the  prize  more  precious.  With  her  eyes  downcast 
upon  the  paiDt-bruah  she  was  nervously  fingering  ivith  both  hands,  flha 
faintly  whispered  :  "  But  the  acquaintance  m  so  short,  Mr.  Sagar." 

'*  There  isn't  much  time  to  lose,  you  know,"  said  Bob,  alluding 
Geoi'ge's  immediate  emigration. 

Miss  Masters  thought  it  an  uncalled-for  and  ungracious  aUnsion  ^ 
her  age.  She  would  punish  him  by  withholding  her  consent  a  Httk 
longer. 

**No,  I  don't  think  I  dare;  I  don't,  indeed,"  she  fioid,  pronouncing 
each  fatal  word  slowly  and  staccato. 

**  Do  you  mean  your  brother  would  be  ajjgry  ? "  asked  the  perplexed 
Bob, 
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fBaitm  of  my  brothers,"  she  replied  sbirijly,  thmkmg  that 
B  tokiiig  her  own  willmgness  too  much  for  granted* 
t,  perh^pOf  he  might  have  just  a  Little  to  say  to  it/'  said 
&A  iiiiy.     8hi>  must  be  the  devil's  own  tai-tar,  he  though t,  if  she  has 
V^hIivdiI  Mastcni  tu  moekneHS. 

•Ku;  be  hA«  nothing  to  say  to  it/'  still  tartly. 
"Ilifln  xt*i  all  right/'  siid  Bob  cheerily.    **  Youll  not  have  the  heart 
to  kU  out,  Miaa  J^Lastera.     It  i&n't  in  you.     You  must  consent.     You 

^ Toall  alwftys  be  lund  to  me,  liobertl"  she  said  in  a  timid  and 
^Mdai^  ?oioe,  looking  ap  pleadingly  into  Bob's  face^    For  a,  moment  he 
j    tliff^ii  her  mmdf  aest  moment,  with  an  Irish  quickness^  he  took  in  the 
Jdim  Jdastera  I "  he  exclaimed  ^  starting  up  suddenly  as  if  stung. 
*Gk]l  me  *  Rebeeca/"  ahe  said  sofUy,  taking  his  exclamation  for  an 
fRBiioD  ofjojt  and  bis  sudden  rising  as  the  £rst  move  c£  an  approach- 

iy ;   I*U  call  Rebecca  with  pleasuie/'  said   Bob  with   ex* 

prGBonoQ  of  mind,  hurrying  to  the  door  and  affecting  to  think 

waa  the  name  of  Mia  Masters'  maid«     **  Bebeoca ! "  he  cried 

top  uf  thr  «tiiirs  iind  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Miss  Masters  wants 

dcaceoded  the  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time,  not  stopping  to  draw 

tfatk  or  bridk*  till  ho  reached  the  road. 

Bin  be  leaned  against  a  wall,  and  fivBt  laughed  immoderately,  then, 

I*  fiflH  to  say,  swoi^  and   then  hitighed  again  till  the  tears  came. 

Fiill^  H  waa  a  narrow  squeak,  though,"  he  eaid  once  more,  turning 

«  be  walked  away.     "  '  Call  me  Tlebecca  ! ' "     Hero  Mr.  Sagar 

•e»ffi  to  pinch  himself  and  make  sure  it  was  not  ahomble  niglit- 

you  must  be  getting  old,  Bob  Sagav,  when  grim  death 

-    ,  i  tliu  fiu:e  like  that  1 "     Thus  meditating,  Mr.  Sagarhtu-- 

has  hotel,  consulted  a  time-table,  called  for  liis  bill,  packed  his 
wrote  a  abort  note  to  Mabel,  tlirew  himself  into  a  cab,  and 
lyi  quite  safe  till  he  found  himself  well  under  wny  in  the  Great 
!m  eotprtam  fur  liondon. 

Ariadne,  thus  abruptly  alxmdonod  by  Theseus,  was  by  no 
^■a*  fia  dmfmkr.    Quite  the  contrary.     8he  was  exultant.     She  bad  no 
4«bt  ai  all  tiiat  Mr.  Sagar  bad  nmunderstood  her— hadn't  heard  her 
f — for  she  iqx>ke  soil  and  low  as  became  a  maiden,  timid  and 
ao  aapen  leaf  stirred  by  the  6r^  breathings  of  spring. 
Vo^  tkm  wn>ng  Impraaciou,  then^  that  she  had  finally  refused  him,  tlie 

fdifld  man  bad  niaherl  away  in  m  frenzy  of  despair.  It  whs  to  be 
i  h0  woald  do  no  viglauce  to  )ums<i'lf.  If  not,  tlie  thing  waa  remedi- 
tMid  •botald  bfi  rtimedieil  When  Mabel  returned  to  the  drawing- 
weam^  dm  kmoid  her  aunt  ti)o  full  of  triumph  and  transport  to  be  un- 
Miiibic  fikadea,  the  old  lady  felt  that  if  Mabel  was  to  1»e  on  her  side 
M  ktf*  km  tStir^  aba  must  Ije  un  Mal»er§  side  in  this  bu&ines^,  bad  as  it 
wm^  oi  yittt  ^lomoai  firmer,  Goorgo  Kneeahaw. 
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"  Have  you  written  to  Mr,  Kneeshaw,  Mabel  1 " 

"  No,  Aunt/'  said  Mabel,  looking  up  piteously  for  her  death-waznBt 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  it  is  such  a  pain  to  you  to  part  with  him,  I  caimoi 
ask  you  to  give  him  up/' 

Mabel  could  hardly  trust  her  ears.  "  Dearest  Aunt,"  she  cried,  as  she 
kissed  the  old  lady  with  much  fervour,  **  how  can  I  thank  you  t " 

"  My  dear,  I  could  not  ask  you  to  do  what  would  break  your  hesri' 

Here  was  a  sudden  conversion !  Kor  was  Miss  Masters  less  exultant 
and  amiable  an  hour  later  when  Mabel  read  Mr.  Sagar's  note  to  her. 

"  Mr.  Sagar's  gone  I "  exclaimed  Mabel,  when  she  opened  the  note. 

Miss  Masters  was  not  in  the  least  surprised. 

**  What  does  he  say  1 "  she  asked  excitedly. 

'<  He  says  '  he  has  had  most  unexpectedly  to  hurry  off  to  town,  lai 
that  what  has  taken  him  there  will  prevent  his  return.  But  he  hapa 
that  I  shall  write  regularly  and  tell  him  all  that  happens,  as  there's  no- 
thing he'll  be  so  anxious  to  hear  as  news  from  me.'  And  then  he  gi?ei 
his  London  address.  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Mabel,  suddenly  aaddenrf 
again. 

**  My  dear,  he'll  be  back  soon,"  said  Miss  Masters,  with  a  n^^niik 
nod  and  smile  which  Mabel  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  interpret. 

Miss  Masters  took  the  letter  from  her,  noted  the  address,  and  made 
use  of  it  in  directing  that  evening  the  following  recall  to  the  happy  Mr. 
Sagar.  It  read  like  an  advertisement  in  the  agony  column  of  the  2Hm^ 
"  Come  back.  I  did  not  know  my  own  heart.  You  alone  of  all  haw 
touched  it.  Come  back  to  your  Rebecca."  Though  Bob  did  not  com 
to  Rebecca,  yet  Miss  Masters  could  not  recall  her  i-eapproval  of  Mabd'i 
engagement,  given  under  the  fond  dcliLsion  of  her  own  love  affair,  and 
thus  the  lovers  were  allowed  to  spend  the  last  few  sad  and  bweet  day* 
together  unmolested. 


THE 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 
A  Storm  in  a  Teaojp. 

ICOROEl'S  resignation  ci'eated  a  etir 
in  Wcfton  gentn-ully,  but  a  storm  in 
tlie  parish  clmrch.  George  was  po- 
polar  with  the  poor,  and  with  moft 
of  the  Sunday  School  teachers. 
Those  young  ladies,  ijideod,  who  at- 
tended the  Sunday  School  with 
mixed  motives,  not  so  much  from 
love  of  souls  generally  as  from  love 
of  souls  swathed  in  cassock  waist- 
coats, rather  feared  than  liked  him. 
He  was  cynioai  and  satirical,  they 
siud,  and  they  felt  that  he  saw 
through  and  through  them.  But  the 
oiher  teachers  and  all  the  children 
worbhip|jed  him  with  that  kind  of 
hero-worship  which  any  kiudly 
clagyman  caa  win  by  a  little  sym- 
]jatliy  and  Bolf-sacriftoa.  Accord* 
ingly,  when  the  news  spread  of  his 
^HlA.  ,  liicrtj'  wart  an  ot  it  burst  of  feeling  in  the  schools 

ftftw}'    ,    -  _->le  to  hotli  jwifltov  and  people^  which  of  course 
gpriMiifm  In  the  nsual  presentation.     Notwithstanding  that  the 

ncy  looked  itskancc  tuid  sour  at  the 

bttbeciibed  before  George's  next  step, 

f^W.  260.  7. 
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liis  resignation  not  only  of  the  curary,  but  of  8.  George's  i»n 
miniatry  itself,  became  generally  known.     Dr.  Clancy  at   once  tboui 
and  was  pleased  to  tbink,  thnt  this  startling  news  wonld  put  an  end  (b 
the  pi*oject  and  pnfc  to  ehnme  its  promoters.     But  it  didn't.     Such  wn 
the  ignorance  or  apathy  of  the  poor  concerning  real  religion,  that  em- 
pathy was  rather  deepened  than  deadened  hy  the  repiort,  wliicli  got  about 
in  a  day»  that  Mr.  Kneeshaw  was  giving  up  everything — income,  pcm* 
tion,  and  prospects — for  oonscience  sake,     Stihscribers  increased  their 
Bubacriptions,  new  snhscribers  in  nnmbers  gave  in  their  namea^  and  only 
very  few  were  Christian  enough  to  take  the  view  of  Dr»  Clancy^  Mr. 
Gant,  and  all  the  clergy  of  Wefton,  that  Jf  r.  Kneeshaw  was  a  crimiiuJ 
of  the  deepest  dye.     If  he  had  been  convicted  of  drnnkenness  or  i 
rality  the  feeling  against  him  in  clerical  and  clerically  influenced 
would  hardly  Imve  been  Btronger. 

Wc?  have  too  much  respect  for  the  clergy  in  general  to  oonfi 
them  With  their  brethren  of  Wefton.      We  have  too  much  respect  for 
them  even  to  quote  here  the  conversations  of  their  Wcfton  brethren  u 
this  terrible  Kneeshaw  scamlal.     Nay,  we  shall  even  refrain  through 
same  motive  fi*oni  giving  the  views  on  the  subject  of  an  old  worn 
great  friend  of  Mabel'M,  who  understood  from  Mr.  Gant  that  Mr, 
shaw  had  stabljed  bin  mother  in  church  because  she  waa  a   Oaih 
This  old  hifly  had  a  poor  opinion  of  Catholics,  that  is,  of  the  Irish  ; 
were  drufTen  folk,  an'  ommost  alius  fratchin',  still  a  man's  mother  wot 
hia  mother,  choose  how  ;  "  and,  the  old  woman  l>eing  herself  a  mother, 
abused  Geoi^e  to  Mal>el  with  a  clerical  zest  and  zeaL     But  the  abiw 
was  so  Kke  that  of  Dr.  Clancy  and  of  Mr.  G^ant,  that  in  resjiect  f<n*tli8in 
and  their  cloth  we  decline  to  print  it. 

We  must,  however,  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  our  story,  say  something  of 
the  practical  effects  of  Dr.  Clancy's  feelings  towards  George  as  they 
showed  themselves  in  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  presentation.  ^— 

Kq  one  wa.s  more  scandalised  by  the  movement  than  Mr.  Gant,  ^^M 
part  because  tho  presentation  was  to  be  to  a  heretic,  but  chiefly  becati^l 
it  was  not  to  b©  to  liimself,  who  also  was  about  to  leave  the  pariah 
church.  Hearing,  then,  Mr.  Bherlock  stigmatise  George's  desertion  of 
the  Church  aa  "  a  kind  of  matricide,"  and  Dr.  Clancy  describe  all  sub* 
Bcribera  to  the  presentation  as  "  accessories  after  the  fact  to  his  o£knce,*' 
Mr.  Gant  bustled  about  repeating  and  exaggerating  after  hia  mMmir 
these  two  statements  to  all  ho  met  or  visited.  Some,  like  Mabel's  old 
friend,  somewhat  misunderstood  him  ;  othei's  understood  him,  but 


4 


agreed  with  him  ;  and  only  a  few  could  bo  brought  to  see  the  thing 
anjrthing  near  his  standpoint.  Accordingly  tlie  movement  was  not  in 
least  checked  by  Mr.  Gant  a  crusade^  and  be  had  to  i-eport  to  Dr,  Clancj 
that  this  disgraceful  scandal  to  theChnrch  was  being  promoted  by  almost 
all  the  Sunday  School  teachers,  and  that  a  meeting  to  fix  the  day  and 
form  of  the  presentation  was  to  be  held  tho  next  evening  in  the  Parish 
Church  schools. 
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"This  thing  should  be  stopped,  Dr.  Clancy." 

*'  It  shall  he  stopped/'  cried  the  Doctor,  who  was  a  diciatoiial  little 
man.  *'  You  will  attend  the  meeting,  Mr.  Gatit,  and  let  it  know  my 
views  on  this  subject." 

"  Yffl  1 "  replied  Mr.  Cant,  interrogativelyj  expecting  the  Doctor  to 
arm  him  with  a  more  formidable  weapon  than  his  views  on  the  Biibject* 
Hadn't  they  heard  Mr,  Oant's  views  unmoved  ? 

"  Tell  them  plainly  what  I  think  about  it,  Mr.  Gant,"  repeated  the 
Doctor,  at  a  loss  to  interpret  Mr,  G ant's  expectation  of  further  in 
structions, 

"  But  suppose  they  still  persist  in  going  on  with  it  1 " 

The  Doctor  thought  Mr.  Gant  had  waxed  fat  and  kicked  since  his 
tppolntment  to  S.  George's,  and  thnt  the  audacious  Buggestion  ivas  ill- 
disguised  insolence.  "  Be  good  enough,  Mr.  CJaut,  to  follow  my  insti*uc- 
tions,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  matter,"  he  said  sharply,  in  a 
manner  at  once  offended  and  offensive,  and  dismissed  Mr.  Gant  by  the 
simple  proceas  of  turning  his  back  upon  him. 

Mr.  Gant  attended  the  meeting,  and  expressed  the  Doctor's  views,  an 
it  were,  through  a  speaking-trumpet;  exaggerating  Dr,  Chincy's  ab- 
horrence of  George's  offence,  and  his  disgust  with  those  who  showed 
plainly  that  they  condoned  or  approved  of  it  by  their  promoting  the  pre- 
sentation. Mr.  G ant's  language  was  so  stiTtng,  wild,  and  metaphorical, 
that  many  of  the  teachers  and  otlicrs  present  were  at  last  convinced  that 
Mr,  Kneeshaw  must  have  committed  some  crime  nnmentioned,  because 
it  was  unmentionable,  which  forced  him  to  resign  8.  George's  and  quit 
the  ministr}'. 

Now  many  of  the  teachers  were  factory  girls;  and  thei^e  is  no 
known  mode  of  advertisement  comparable  to  getting  together  thiity  or 
forty  factory  gii'ls,  one  from  each  mill  in  the  town,  and  telling  tbem  a 
piece  of  scandal.  At  6.30  the  next  morning  it  will  be  in  every  mouth 
in  every  mill,  and  at  6.30  next  evening  it  will  be  sown  in  six  thousand 
hoiiaebolds,  each  itself  a  hotbed  for  its  propagation  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Now  of  coui"se  in  each  factory  there  is  a  chmxih  faction  and  a  chapel 
faction,  who  battledore  the  shuttlecocks  of  ecclesiastical  scandals  back 
and  forwards  with  polemical  moderation  and  mildnea?.  To  the  chapel 
faction  this  unknown  and  unnameable  w^ickednesa  of  a  church  parson 
was  a  welcome  weapon.  It  was  all  the  more  handy  and  horrible  for  being 
unknown.  The  dullest  imagination  can  picture  more  horroi-a  "than 
vaat  hell  can  hold,"  and  is  sure  at  any  rate  to  fill  a  blank  with  its  ow*n 
favourite  sin.  But,  we  need  not  say,  that  as  the  chapel  hands  grew 
more  and  more  horrible  in  their  hints,  and  certain  in  their  conclusions, 
the  church  hands,  who  had  themselves  set  the  thing  afloat,  repented  them 
of  their  lack  of  charity,  and  began  to  doubt  a  scandal  which  wa.s  flung 
back  in  their  own  faces.  As  often  as  not  in  Church,  State,  and  Society, 
a  devil  is  cast  out  by  the  help  of  a  devil.  Many  of  these  girl  teacliers, 
then,- finding  themselves  hoist  with  their  own  petard,  became  oii  %  wi^^<sii. 
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cautioiis  and  charitable,  and  agreed  to  see  the  saperintondfints  of  tlie 
Sunday  Schools,  and  set  them  upon  ascertiiining  from  Mr.  Gant  vli»t 
the  crime  waa  of  which  he  gave  such  horrible  hints.  The  superintea' 
dents,  nothing  loth,  presented  themselves  that  evening  at  Mr,  Cant's 
lodgings  as  a  deputation  from  the  fichools,  to  ask  Mr.  Gant  to  put  in 
writing  his  charges  against  Mr.  Kneesbaw.  I^Ir.  Gant  was  amazed  and 
confounded.  He  had  miul©  no  charges  against  Mr.  Kneoshaw,  "  Whtttl 
not  the  other  night  at  the  meeting?  "  "  No.  He  had  said  at  the  meet- 
ing merely  that  Mr.  Kneeahaw  was  an  Atheist^  or  an  Infidel,  or  at  aU 
events  didn't  believe  what  the  Church  believed."  *'  Mr.  Gant  wouU 
not  mind,  then,  attending  another  meeting  and  making  this  explauatiao 
to  iti  "     "  Mr,  Gant  wouldn't  mind." 

Now  the  best  service  you  can  do  a  man  is  to  spread  about  liim  some 
infamous  caluoiny  which  can  soon  and  coitainly  be  disproved ;  for  of 
courae,  in  the  reaction  an  unpopular  nmn  becomes  popular,  and  a  jjopttUr 
man  heroic.  This  was  the  service  Mr.  Gant  did  Mr.  Kneoshaw.  When 
he  was  forced  to  explain  at  the  second  meeting  that  Mr*  Kneeshaw's 
crime  consisted  in  not  believing  what  the  Church  believed,  that  is,  whal 
Mr.  Gant  believed,  that  is  (in  tlje  judgment  of  the  superintendents,  hotk 
grim  Protesfcantfi)  what  the  Pope  helievedj  the  enthusiaam  for  Mr*  Kn£«- 
shaw  and  against  Mr*  Gant  rose  to  fever  heat.  Mr.  Gant  was  abso, 
hissed,  and  rushed  off  in  a  rage  to  report  to  his  rector. 


Mefinwhile  the  meeting,  having  buzzed  a  bit  like  an  angry 
settled  down  to  arrange  about  the  time,  place,  and  character  of  the  pre- 
iientation.  The  first  r^uestion  was  whether  it  should  he  a  purse  of 
Bovereigna  and  a  timepiece  or  piano,  or  a  purse  of  sovereigns  alon** 
There  was  some  captious  objection  to  the  piano,  on  the  grounds  that  Mr. 
Kneeshavv  didn't  play,  wasn't  raarrie  1,  and  couldn't  take  it  about  with 
him  easily  to  or  in  Australia,  The  timepiece  was  popular,  and  would 
have  carried  the  day,  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that  there  were  two 
watchmakers  among  the  subscnbers,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  order  the 
clock  from  either  or  neither  without  offence.  Besides  a  piano  and  t 
timepiece,  the  only  pre.sentatiou  that  had  been  made,  and  was  therefore 
conceivable  by  unimaginative  and  precedent-riddon  Yorkshire  folk,  wa« 
a  work-box  ;  but  the  strong  good  sens©  of  the  meeting  held  this  an  in- 
appropriate present  to  a  bachelor.  Thoro  i-emaiued,  therefore,  only 
the  other  alternative  of  a  purse  of  sovereigns  iu  its  naked  simplicity, 
which  finally  was  cairied  unanimously.  As  for  the  day,  as  Monday  8thI 
Tuesday  were  **  washing  days,"  Wednesday  service  night,  Thursday  bak- 
ing, and  Friday  '*  fettling  day,"  Saturday  was  carried  without  discofision* 
Afl  for  the  phice,  of  coui'se  it  should  be  preaentetl  in  the  school,  and 
equally  of  ct^urse,  after  a  tea- party.  Thei-e  remaincil  only  the  aiTan^ 
ments  for  the  tea.  Just  at  this  point  of  the  proceedioga  Mr.  Gant  re- 
turned, held  a  hasty  conference  with  the  au^>erintendentt^,  and  marcheJ 
off  again  with  an  air  of  no  little  triumph.  The  senior  superintendent  then 
announced  to  the  breathless  meeting  that  he  and  his  colleague  were  se&t 
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^IpPt.  ClMSay,  btjt  wouM  return  soon  and  commumcaie  the  confer- 
Vlifid  rU  roflttlt.  Thia  annonncement  created  a  gvent  scDBation  in  the 
Hi>BH,  irliiGL  remnined  in  a  very  excited  state  till  the  return  of  its 
Inwlfif  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  We  must  explain  what  took  place 
liept  Mr.  Qant,  ag  we  have  said,  rushed  off  to  the  Vicar  to  complain 
vtiht  iivtli|fnit y  done  to  him,  liTr.  Gant.  If  he  could  have  emptied  him- 
«lfrfhim8*^lf  for  a  single  moment,  he  would  of  coiurse  have  represented 
^  biijpitj  as  done  in  his  person  to  the  Doctor,  whose  ambassador  he 
m,  uul  tiitis  secure  the  violent  revenge  he  was  hot  for.  But  Mr.  Gant 
mdl  &0  tiMxre  get  himself  out  of  his  mind  for  a  moment  than  he  could 
lApftv^  from  his  own  fdiadow.  ITowevcr,  as  the  Doctor  happened  to 
V  A  »elf' important  little  man^  this  did  not  much  matter.  The  insult  of 
tkidi  Mr.  Gant  giave,  aa  usual,  an  exaggerated  account,  would  not  have 
•ti&ed  to  Dr,  Clancy  terrible  if  it  had  not  glanced  off  Mr,  Gant  and 
Imthtd  himself.     This  was  terrible. 

"  Do  I  nndcTRtiuid  you  to  say,  Mr.  Gant,  that  when  you  told  them 

•jrdmpprovml  of  this  scandalous  suljscription  they  hissed  you  V*  asked 

ipfAltid  Yicar. 

Tbfy  hined  my  whole  speech  ! "  cried  Mr.  Gant,  as  if  this  was  the 
i^trlttiw  of  the  positive  insult  the  Doctor  incredulously  questione<l, 

"Did  they  know^  Mr.  Gant,  that  you  wore  expre.^ing  my  views  on 
^■Afectt"  a^ked  the  Doctor,  polo  but  compoi^d. 

"Certainly;  I  said  I  came  there  at  your  recpieht  to  tcl!  them  what 
in  ftotigbt  Al>out  it.** 

Hiens  was  a  solemn  nih-nce,  broken  at  last  by  the  Doctor's  saying  in 
o  i«ful  ToicA,  **  Kmd  the  men  to  me." 
rho  superintendents  T  •* 

N'mrf- 

ni  still  in  school,  Mn  Gant,  Thank  you.  Good  night." 
j_  -  -  _  iflons  to  the  buperintendenta.  Mr.  Lightowlers,  the 
rapcrintendent,  was  a  difficult  man  to  deal  with.  He  was  a  grocer, 
;c  mien  and  manner.  An  immense  man,  slow  of 
movcmpnt,  with  a  face  like  a  full  moon,  gashed  by 
month.  WTjen  he  smiled  there  seemed  no  room  for  another 
In  the  nchool.  But  be  seldom  smiled^  or  indeed  opened  his  mouth 
«oppt  to  e4it  or  drink.  He  swallowed  an  idea  as  slowly  as  a  snake 
ffnliest  Itthrtcatt^f  and  sucks  down  a  rabbit,  and  took  a  snake's  time  to 
4f|«l  it*  But  there  was  one  thing  harder  than  to  get  nn  idea  into  his 
M>d  Co  gt?t  tma  out  of  it ;  fcir  his  mind  was  like  a  missionary  box  ;  you 
Miy  prt  one  thing  at  a  lime  with  some  difficulty  into  it,  but  hardly  any 
momsi  of  liuiidfi^  would  pet  a  thing  out.  Possibly  his  vast  height  made 
Hm*'  ?ook  80  long  to  reach  him.     After  you  had 

kSkmi  -  on  vnrious  subjects,  ho  answered  only  your 

kt   anteiice.     He  might  have  answered  the  last  »cnt4'nce  next  day, 
if  yoQ  httd  come  upon  him  at  the  pi*ecise  moment  of  its  reaching 
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liim,  '*  Hia  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart."  It  was  so 
up  that  it  gave  little  light,  and  that  little  tCK>k  long  to  traveL  He 
had  aJready  overtaken  the  ide^  that  Mr.  Kneeshaw  was  leaving  the 
parish  church,  and  that  a  presentation  wa«  to  be  made  to  him  ;  and  ha 
liad  gob  ahreast  of  the  idea  of  his  giving  up  S.  George's  and  the  ministrrj 
his  reason  therefor  and  Mr,  Gfint's  rage  thereat ;  but  Dr.  Clancy*!?  fed- 
ing  in  the  matter  was  not  yet  (juito  clear  to  liim.  It  was  clear  to  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Garaide,  who,  though  no  genius,  was  brighter  than  llr» 
Lightowlers,  to  whoso  judgment,  however,  Mr,  Garside  deferred  sincerely 
as  to  a  man  whose  father  had  left  him  4,000/.  These  two  dignitaries, 
we  may  say  in  piisaing,  were  not  the  saperiutendentR  of  the  main  and 
mother  parish  church  schook,  but  of  an  outlying  daughter  in  Mr. 
ahaw's  charge. 

**  Symmat  up  ? "  said  Mr.  Giirsido  interrogatively,  as  the  two  1 
school  togt^ther.     Wefton  folk  ai*e  the  most  terse  and  laconic  speakera 
the  world. 

•*Si3mmat  up?" 

After  some  seconds'  deliberation  Mr.  Lightowlers  replied,  "  Ay.' 
**  Happen  it's  t*  presentation  I "  again  interrogatively. 
Mr.  Lightowlers,  after  half  a  minuto^s  considei*ation,  i-eplied  **  Ay. 
*'  He's  agin  it,"  i-eaumed  Mr.  Gai-aide,  rcferniig  to  Dr.  Clancy  ;  but 
Mr.  Lightowlers,  underatanding  him  to  refer  to  Mr.  Gant,  was  again 
i^ter  a  few  ueoonds'  pause,  to  reply,  "Ay,'* 

As  Mr.  Garside  was  himself  slow  and  weighty  of  speech,  this  conv 
sation  lasted  them  till  they  reached  the  vicai'ageand  prepared  Mr,  Lighl 
owlers  for  the  subject  of  the  Doctor's  lecture.     It  was  as  well  that  he 
was  so  prepamd,  not  merely  becaiuse  his  mind  was  slow  to  turn  as  a 
toise,  but  because  the  Doctor  was  not  pompous  in  wpeech,  but  short 
sharp  rather, 

Mr.  Lightowlei-s  no  sooner  filled  the  doorway  of  the  study  with  his 

enormous  pei'son  than  the  Doctor  flew  straight  at  his  throat  so  to  speak. 

**  Good  evening,  gentlemen.     Am  I  to  understand  that  you  persist  in 

making  a  presentation  to  my  late  ciu'ate,  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  in  the  teeth  of 

my  express  disapproval  1  *' 

Heixi  the  Doctor  paused  for  a  reply,  which  Mr,  Lightowlers  was  a 
to  make  with  unusual  promptitude.  He  was  prepared  for  the  question 
about  the  presentation,  and  answered,  after  a  moment  or  two,  without 
thought,  "  Ay," 

It  was  not  the  answer  itself,  but  the  manner  of  the  answei-,  that  was 
maddening.  Mr.  Lightowlers  would  have  some  difficulty  in  digeistiog 
the  Doctor's  fine  language,  even  if  be  had  taken  time  in  the  process ;  b«t 
as  be  had  the  idea  of  the  presentation  already  in  his  mind,  and  the  answer 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  he  shot  it  out  after  only  a  second's  pause,  and 
long  before  he  could  have  mastered  the  apitit  of  the  question.  Therefor* 
be  grunted  **  Ay  "with  a  placid  indifference  a  thousand  times  more 
exasperating  than  expressed  insolence. 
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Tlifii,  gonUrmon/' rctortet)  the  Doctor^  whito  with  passloo,  'Hhe 

JIM  folio «r  tiie  example  of  your  friend  Mr,  Kneesbnw  and  quit  the 

of  the  cbarch  the  better.     Such  a  preseutiLtton  1^$  nn  insiilt  to  the 

iuiitilt  to  rtiligiuii,  and  uu  imult  to  myself " — a  really  fine 

-"and  I  shall  uot  permit  it  to  be  mado  by  my  teachers,  or  in r»^ 

CStiod  evening^  gentlemen." 

Urn  outburst,  Mr.  Lightowlers  stood  fronting  the  Doctor 
iim  precipe  expre^ioa  in  his  face  of  a  riiminatiug  cow  looking 
ffUe  at  yon  with  a  mild^  dull,  puzzled  curiosity,  and  be  would 
fnkbfy  Imve  utood  thus  for  half  a  minuto  more  (for  he  found  rest  after 
Mnvy  baaI  ftfi  pi-omotive  of  men  till  as  of  i>hyaical  digestion )« if  Mr. 
had  not  pulled  hiin  by  the  coat> tails  and  piloted  him  out.     The 
itilked  half  way  down  the  r<:»ail  together  without  the  interchango 
ft  wonl.     Mr.  (ijirside  was  in  deep  troiible,  too  deop  for  wurds,  as  the 
ly  8cboo]  waa  a  crown  and  king«lom  to  him* 

Ligktawlers  was  plungtni  in  profound  thought.  After  three 
of  sQcfa  WTiip|i*>d  meditation  ho  st<:>pped  suddenly  to  face  Mr. 
and  el*  m  with    his    diseoveiy — *^  Ih^s    iigin  it,  tuo  !  " 

wilh  )h  over  his  slioulder  to  the  vicarage  behind  him. 

ha'*  a^ia  it/'  i>ephed  Mr.  Garside,  not  in  the  least  amtized  by 
He's  gi  en  us  the  sack  root — taichcrs  an'  all.     Ho  him 


QmiM^  Clieu  rela]j6cd  into  de8[Hjndent  iiilenco,  whilo  Mr.  Light- 
[oienbRt^  aXim  in  gilence,  on  this  new  idea  suggested  by  his  col- 
^^  wlucb*  aa  being  €xprattied  in  ilie  Tomacular,  was  soon  developed  in 
It  waa  i^  full  poascssion  there,  even  Ix^fore  ho  found  himself 
<iii  the  piatfoin^  fnco  to  face  with  the  anxioua  and  broathlGSS 


Mtid  i^oDtlumeu,"  he  began  slowly^  and  with  extreme  impres- 
**  ho'a  gi'cn  na  the  sack." 
AJMT  th©  d»   "  *    ■  ■  -  Spartan  d<:ts]iatch  there  wa.^  dead  ttilence — 

lilB  cikticii  n,  for  it  was  rather  a  long  sfieech  for  Mr. 

^km,  And  no  one  di*ciimf«l  of  his  sanng  more — but  the  sultry 
Utlur«a  tkuodentorm.     Then  it  burst  in  a  tumult  of  angry  exela- 
MXkd  quMtiocu*     Mr*  Gai^ide,  as  being  the  3Iercury  of  their  two 
WAffi,iiH  id  enraged  teachera  demanding  the 

;dwa5*8and  to  all  the  same  stereo- 
Its- :  "  lie  iaid  wo  mun  gio  up  >«chooil  or  preeentation — one  or 
Wo  Doed  fajutlly  say  that  the  excited  meeting  decided  unani- 
lOBdy  lo  i^va  ii|i  the  acliooL  Tht^  Weat  Riding  people  never  tire  of 
Mi^gjooUiat  '  it  not  driven,  and  certiiinly  Dr.  Clancy's 

iite|ii  to  tta*i'  an  aliuut  nA  effective  as  an  attempt  to 

im  hick  m  pig  by  1  ito  tail. 

Wluan  this  |iha^'  •  '  "oroughly  known  through 

Hi  inwliiim  of  tbv  I  1  ously  came  forward  with 

IB  <Ar  of  tbifir  idiuul  fur  thu  UTa-|M.riy  and  predentatioo.    They  tlioaght 
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it  a  good  opportunity  to  display  Cliristiuii  charity  and  to  stir  Dp  fli^ 
etrife  among  tho  church  party.  "While  the  teaehers  he^^^itated  between 
this  offer  and  a  proposition  made  bj  the  leader  of  a  fife  and  drum  haoil 
attached  to  the  school  to  head  a  procession  of  the  Bobscribers  througli 
Wpfton  to  Mr.  Kneeshaw's  lodgings,where  the  pigmentation  might  be 
in  the  open  air,  the  whole  movement  collapsed  suddenly  at  a  pin-prick 

George  heard  of  the  busine^  for  the  first  time  from  his  tailor,  An 
dependent,  who,  though  he  knew  it  was  to  be  kept  a  profound 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  parnrjing  the  magnanimity  of  his  sect 
George  was  at  once  Burprised,  pleased,  and  dlBgueted.  He  thought  b* 
bad  made  no  way  among  a  people  who  took  a  kindness  as  if  they  wera 
doing  it,  and  whose  most  cordial  manner  seemed  just  to  stop  short  of 
heaving  half  a  brick  at  you.  He  was  thorefoi'e  very  much  surprised  azifi 
pleased  by  the  feehng  that  underlay  the  movement,  but  the  movemenl 
humiliated  him,  na  pmiso  undaserved  humiliates  one,  and  its  consequezuM 
and  accompaniments  disgusted  him.  He  rushed  off  at  once  to  see  the 
junior  auperintendent,  as  there  was  not  time  enough  to  get  an  idcA  into 
Mr.  Lightowlers'  head,  and  begged  Mr,  Garside  to  summon  the  gab. 
Fcribera  as  soon  aa  possible  to  a  meeting  in  the  school,  Mr»  Garside  wm 
disappointed  to  find  him  informed  of  the  movement,  but  at  the  same  time 
was  pleased  with  the  hope  of  his  advice  at  this  crisis.  He  had  not  the 
least  doubt  that  Mr.  Kneeahaw  meant  at  the  meeting  to  give  tuM» 
about  the  place,  time,  manner,  and  perhaps  even  form  of  the  present** 
tion  to  be  made  to  him,  nor  would  such  advice  have  struck  him  as  out 
of  taste  or  odd.  He  promised  to  have  a  full  meeting  of  the  subscribeif 
at  the  school  on  the  following  evening^and  he  had.  The  place  wii 
crowded  to  suffocation,  and  George  met  with  an  overwhelming  reoeptiou- 
It  seemed  as  though  feelings  which  had  been  rigidly  suppressed  for  nearly 
two  je&m  had  reached  hui-sting  pressure  and  exploded  in  a  moment 
George  was  overpowered,  and  was  glad  of  the  five  minutes*  respite 
recover  himself  which  Mr.  Lightowlers'  intit>ductory  speech  gave  hi 
Mr.  Lightowlers  TOse,  waited  till  there  was  perfect  silence  and  for  half 
minute  aft4?r,  and  then  addi'essed  the  meeting  thus  : — "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men/'— pause — *'  aw've  nowt  that'a  owt  to  say,"^ong  pause — '*  aw've 
been  nine  year  superintendent  of  this  ere  achooil,  and  aw've  alius 
my  bf*st,  alius,  aw  hev."  Here  Mr.  Lightowlers  resumed  hm  seat  slow 
and  de!il>eratply,  and  looked  round  upon  the  meeting  with  an  air  of 
coniplaccTicy.  Mr,  Gai-side,  however,  allertwo  minutes'  whispering,  got 
it  into  his  coUcague^s  head  that  Mr.  Kneeshaw,  and  not  himself,  should 
have  been  the  subject  of  his  addreas,  whereupon  Mr,  Lightowlers  again 
rose  without  haste  and  without  hesitation,  and  recommencotl :  "  Indies 
and  gentlemen,  Cluster  Kneeshaw  is  baan  to  spak'  an  odd  word  to  t* 
subscribers,  Aw'm  a  snhseriher  raysen  ;  an' aw'm  nowt  agin*  gien*  five 
shillin*  more  to- wards  t'  presentation." 

At  this  the  applause  was  deafening,  and  Mr.  Lightowlers  resumed 
Ma  seat  with  the  pleased  and  proud  expresaion  in  hi*?  face  of  a  patriot 
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»bo  hftd  douo  finJ  giifTered  great  things  for  a  not  ungrateful  country, 
In&tfd  iht  meeting  was  ao  moved  by  the  grace  and  generotiity  of  this 
rsfereskee  to  ibo  presentntion,  that  a  verse  of  the  song  *•  The  Fine  Old 
^iiih  G«fitk*man/'  sti-uck  up  by  3Ir.  Blnns,  of  the  parish  chm-ch  choirj 
•w  viDjf  by  tho  whole  nudience  ©nthusiastically  in  compUinent  to  Mr. 
Ll|;beovlfl9ii.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  enthusiasm  had  now 
tmAed  11      '  Fur  from  it.     AVhrn  George  rose  to  speak,  the 

wtSnaa  d  preceding  demonstrations  by  standing,  cheering,  clap- 

fO^  hiiidi,  and  staraping  foet  for  the  space  of  two  minutes.  Of  course 
Bich  of  th#  feeling  displayed  was  an  answer  to  Dr.  Clttncy*s  insulting 
^tiBiAttan,  hot,  taking  all  discount  otT,  an  immense  amount  remained  to 
Ht  cradit  of  Oeorj^e,  He  had  pr©pare<l  a  reaUy  good  speech,  but  did  not 
a  single  word  of  it,  not  merely  because  it  was  an  inadequate 
to  thia  confounding  demonstration,  but  because  it  all  vanished 
fti  ft  drfaus  when  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  surging,  cheering  crowd. 
B»ftammered  out  some  words  of  surprise  and  thankfuhiess,  more  elo' 
fisi  V  than  nny  pre|>ared  speech.     He  spoke  then  sinc-erely  of 

jiihr-  *i  done,  and  of  the  halfhearted  way  in  which  he  had  done 

[  cam«  thus  tti  the  point  of  his  s^jecch,  which  wa3  that  this  little 
be  tmdonid  if  he  left  nothing  but  strife  behind  him  ;  that  the  sub- 
woald  add  even  to  the  extreme  kindness  they  had  already  shown 
lil  hy  AQoeptbag  a  suggestion  he  ventured  to  make  as  to  the  form  of  the 
m  ^iiUtion^^ptmt  applause  here — and  that  this  suggestion  was  that  the 
•OB  should  go  to  purchase  books  for  a  Sunday  School  library. 
iLi  fu^geetton  whk  aooepted  after  much  demur  and  remonstrauoe  ;  Dr. 
(^kmtf  VMi  conciliated,  ponce  restored,  Qeorge  immensely  relieved,  aad 
Xr.  {sonde  n^-estftblidhod  on  his  throne. 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 
WOMKir  OF  TUB  FtJTtTEB. 

nlliflr  hurri'^  and  huddled  together  the  close  of  the  last  chapter. 
TiQi^ilii  to  havip  »«iid  soraething  of  the  disnppointment  of  the  sub- 
«t  O«orge*8  renunciation  of  all  personal  advantage  from  their 
pMrarity,  and  of  the  proportionate  wrath  of  the  village  Ilampdene 
^moff/l  thtm  againid  Dr.  Clancy  and  Mr.  Cant,  to  whose  spiteful  in- 
lnii.iiiMjB  Ukiy  p<it  it  down.  Qeorge,  to  do  him  only  bare  justice,  did 
ill  W  eofikl  to  eonvincc  them  that  tn  no  case  could  he  have  accepted  the 
y«»  or  SCa  tiiJqo  with  a  clear  conscience,  but  they  wouldn't  be  con- 
^^mbL  Mr,  Oant,  never  popuhir,  was  now  odious,  as  the  jealous  insti- 
of  fhB  Doctor  in  the  huatne^s.  On  the  other  hand,  George's 
iaicieaflod  his  popularity  tenfold,  and  as  this  main  channel 
Irito  crpftMnoo  wan  blocktHl,  it  overflowed  into  a  hundred  rills  and 
fif^yim  cf  rvAvKii^  wt^'hertbi  of  all  kinds,  from  a  valuable  timepiece  down 
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to  such  a  spacious  pincushion  aa  would  have  gladdened  the  soul  of  Mn. 
Gamp.  Nor  did  he  6sca^)e  a  presentation  after  all.  There  was  in  tha 
day-school  a  young  lady  named  Kachael  Ann  Hodgson,  of  the  mature  age 
of  ten  years,  a  very  pretty  and  precocious  child,  who  took  it  into  her 
head  to  set  on  foot  a  subscription  among  the  school  children  for  a  pveaeiit 
to  Mr.  Kneeshaw.  George  took  great  interest  in  the  day-schools,  and 
had  a  class,  of  which  Miss  Hodgson  wa«  a  pet  member,  and  the  news  of 
his  leaving  them  was  taken  very  much  to  heart  by  them  all.  Miss 
Hodgson  eat  nothing  on  the  day  she  heard  it,  and  did  not  sleep  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  would  probably  have  made  herself  ill  by  fretting  if 
the  bright  idea  of  the  presentation  had  not  occurred  to  her.  She  men- 
tioned it  to  the  mistress,  who  privately  approved  very  strongly  of  it,  and 
even  expressed  her  strong  approval  to  the  child ;  but,  with  the  fear  of 
Dr.  Clancy  before  her  eyes,  she  did  not  dai-e  do  more  than  encourage 
Bachael  Ann  to  take  the  whole  business  in  hand  herself.  Hereupoa 
Bacliael  Ann  had  recourse  for  advice  to  her  father,  a  busy  member  of 
a  local  Liberal  committee.  Mr.  Hodgson,  as  a  father,  as  a  Liberal,  as  a 
committee  man,  was  immen^ly  pleased  with  Bachael  Ann's  idea.  He 
advised  her  at  once  to  form  a  committee,  to  elect  a  secretary  and  trea- 
surer, and  to  assign  a  district  to  each  member  of  the  committee,  to  canvaM 
for  subscriptions.  He  also  minutely  instructed  her  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure at  their  meetings,  of  which  she,  of  course,  was  to  be  chairwomaa. 

Racbael  Ann,  a  busy,  important,  clever,  and  original  young  woman, 
took  the  thing  very  seriously  and  sedately.  Having  appointed  the  whole 
class  as  a  committee,  she  called  a  meeting  of  it  for  the  assignment  of  a 
distiict  to  each  of  its  members,  and  for  the  election  of  a  titiasurer  and 
secretary,  to  be  held  in  her  house  that  evening.  She  chose  her  home 
instead  of  the  class-room  for  the  place  of  meeting,  as  she  wished  to  have 
her  father  at  hand  to  consult  as  legal  adviser.  He  was  not,  however,  to 
be  admitted  into  the  board-room,  as  his  presence  might  overshadow  the 
majesty  of  the  chair. 

Of  coui'se,  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting,  every 
child  on  the  committee  was  present  in  her  place.  And,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  tlie  cliairwomau  herself  was  in  her  place  more  than  two  hours 
Ijefore  the  appointed  time.  She  had  cut  out  slips  of  paper,  two  for  each 
member  of  the  committee,  to  write  the  name  of  the  seci-etary  and  trea- 
surer she  wished  to  vote  for,  and  slie  had  written  the  name  of  each  in 
collecting  books  provided  by  her  father,  notwitlistanding  that  she  was 
told  again  and  again  by  her  legal  adviser  tliat  this  was  the  future  secre' 
tary's  work.  However,  she  couldn't  resist  the  temptation,  aa  anyone 
who  remembers  his  childhood  may  imagine. 

"  Polly  and  Sai-ah  Jane,  give  up,"  cried  the  chairwoman,  with  a 
peremptory  nod.  Polly  and  Sarah  Jane  were  making  cats-cradles. 
"  We're  first  to  elect  a  sccrotaiy.  You've  all  to  write  the  name  of  the 
person  you  vote  for  on  one  of  the  slips  of  paper,  then  fold  it  up  and  pu6 
it  into  the  mug."    The  mug  was  Bachael  Ann's  very  own,  a  gorgeoua 
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Willi  «*  A  Present  from  Blackpool  for  a  Good  Child,"  insoiibed  in 
kigt  J  m  OjioD  it.    As  there  was  but  ono  jien,  and  each  chUd 

»Wte  *,»*.  «^*  Ueail  on  her  left  arm,  her  tongue  out,  aud  her  ©ye  foUow- 
^  t^  ilpir  Umil  of  ibo  pea  as  iiiteiitly  as  a  sportsman  his  game,  the 
dMiou  toi  "  As  the  other  ^irls  were  not  allowed  to  look 

tf«  ttie  V  i^r,  they  had  to  be  allowed  to  phiy  **hunt  the 

i%pr^"  wUicU  they  did,  ail  OJtcept  the  voter  and  the  chairwoman » 
9hm  dignity,  aA^r  a  desperate  struggle  with  her  baser  passions,  con- 
ifmad  mad  kept  her  in  the  chair.  When  the  voting  papera  were  all  at 
ktt  vfiltvo,  folded,  pod  into  the  mug,  it  wfts  found  that  thia 

imitation  oj  i'>t  was  not  as  eflective  as  might  be  wished^ 

to  tho  first  pUoe,  ov&ry  child  knew  every  other  child's  band  writing  j 
IB  tiie  fldoond  place,  every  child,  except  the  chairwoman,  artfully 
Ulat  liir  hwrsiielf,     A6,  however,  the  chairwoman  had  voted  for  Elizabeth 
Uua  young  woman  he;ulcd  the  i»o!I  by  a  majority  of  one.    Wliei^- 
mahod  at  tho  clui-irwoman,  and  scandalises!  her  by  flinging  her 
fiitm4  her  neok^  kiasing  her  effusively,  and  then  dancing  round  the 


_^Iiiiio  { **  cried  thii  cluiirwomaDi  in  a  shocked  voice. 

down." 

what  am  I  to  do  I "  a^ked  the  secretary,  sobered  suddenly  by 

ni  reaponjribiUty. 

the  chairwoman  fluahed  red  as  fire.  What  was  there  to  do  I 

it  ilk*  i^er^df  donr  alifsuly  all  the  secretary's  work  I     After  fidget- 

;«anytlly  in  tht*  chair  for  a  moment,  ehe  nlippeil  off  it  without  n  word, 

tij  ih/0  ikxjr,  wbo««i  liandle  «he  succecJod  in  turning  with  l>oth 

isd  diMappeiUvd  to  coimult  her  legal  adviser. 

**I  t*!d  yoa  how  it  would  Ik*,  Itacliaol  Ann,"  giiid  Mr.   llodgeou, 

bead  sadly  and  solemnly. 

''  '    'r  it,  father,"  j>Ieaded  Racbael  Ann  penitently, 

ilie  date!" 

I  :•  rly. 

-   ,  _  _   J^tw,*'  ittid  the  oracle,  really  prowd  of  the  suggestion. 

EWhsad  Ann  wna  hack  in  the  board  roum  in  a  moment     *'  lAxda, 

'.bn  day  of  tho  month  in  each  of  the  books," 
t » 

Ai^  th«  day  of  tho  week,"  added  the  chairwoman,  witli  some  pre- 
fimiaA. 
Jfa  TeDAAat  would  havo  nisbed  at  once  at  her  work  if  the  chair- 
\^\  xl  her. 

W#  »iM  {)eg»  to  elect  a  treasurer,     You're   all  to  write  the 

«if  (be  pcnan  ywi  vota  for^-^nune  a»  bofore,**  she  said  authori- 


•  Wltaii'a  the  goiid  t**  snappod  .Misa  Breaks;  '*  Liaie  voted  for  her- 
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"  So  did  you,"  retorted  Lizzie. 

As  this  was  a  ticklish  topic  it  was  pursued  no  further,  but  the  feeling 
of  the  meeting  was  obviously  and  unanimously  against  the  ballot. 

'*  It's  all  nowt,"  cried  Miss  Angles ;  while  Miss  Mathers  declared 
she  **  wouldn't  play  at  it,"  and  ^liss  Terry  horrified  the  chairwoman  still 
more  by  the  suggestion  that  they  should  play  French  blind  man's  buff-^ 
the  chairwoman  being  bb'ndfold,  and  whoever  she  touched  first  should  be 
treasurer.  Though  this  was  the  democratic  principle  of  election  carried 
out  to  A  perfection  almost  ideal,  the  chairwoman  was  not  advanced 
enough  to  approve  of  it,  and  things  came  to  a  deadlock.  Recourse  had 
to  be  had  again  to  the  legal  adviser,  who  was  more  prompt  this  time 
with  an  opinion.  As  his  own  committee  were  always  got  out  of  a  mt 
of  suUenncss  by  an  oi-der  of  "  glasses  roimd,"  Mr.  Hodgson  at  once  sug- 
gested that  the  cake,  meant  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  committee  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  labours,  should  bo  administered  forthwith.  Hie 
chairwonuin,  not  herself  altogether  disinterested,  jumped  at  the  sugges- 
tion actually  and  metaphorically,  but  resumed  her  official  manner  on  her 
reappearance  in  tlie  board-room,  bearing  the  plate  of  cake  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  acolyte.  The  appearance  of  the  cake  had  the  effect  of 
the  approach  of  a  general  election  upon  the  members,  converting  waveren 
and  convincing  obstructives.  Even  the  snappish  Selina  Breaks  became 
a  courtier,  and  suggested  that  the  chairwoman  should  choose  the  trea- 
surer ;  while  Louisa  Terry  outdid  and  outbid  her  by  proposing  that  the 
chairwoman  herself  should  be  treasurer,  which  was  carried  by  ocdama- 
tion.  The  chairwoman  again  retired  to  consult  her  legal  adviser,  who 
decided  that  as  both  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  held 
other  offices  in  conjunction  with  the  premiership,  Rachael  Ann  might 
accept  the  post  of  treasurer,  which  was  accepted  accordingly. 

There  remained  only  the  assignment  of  districts  to  the  canvassers,  a 
delicate  and  difficult  business ;  for,  as  it  was  decided  to  go  by  standardly 
no  one  liked  collecting  among  the  first  standard,  the  most  in  number 
and  least  in  age.  Miss  Angles  expressed  the  precise  sentiment  of  the 
meeting  in  complaining  that  **  they  would  be  nobbut  twenty-four  to  a 
shilling,"  a  terse  and  Yorkshire  way  of  calculating  the  subscriptions  at  a 
halfpenny  apiece.  NoUease  oblige ;  the  chairwoman  generously  volun- 
teered to  take  half  the  first  standard  herself,  and  her  example  so  in* 
finenced  the  committee  that  the  other  half  and  the  other  standards  were 
imdertaken  at  once.  Then  the  committee  paid  an  unofficial  visit  to  the 
chairwoman's  doll,  which  was  upstairs  in  a  gorgeous  cradle  (won  in  a 
bazaar  raffle),  and  each  of  the  members  was  allowed  to  make  it  squeak 
by  squeezing  its  stomach,  and  sleep  by  laying  it  on  its  back.  Parliament 
was  then  prorogued  till  the  following  Monday  evening,  when  the  sub- 
scriptions were  to  be  brought  in  to  the  treasurer ;  and  the  members — 
each  made  happy  by  the  present  of  a  bit  of  toffee—dispersed  for  the  receiL 

We  have  given  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  at  length  because, 
owing  to  Mr.  Gant's  excess  of  zeal,  they  had  results  out  of  proportion  to 
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lyr  ImportAaoe.  On  tb©  following  Monday  tlie  committee  reossembW 
t»»  lottn  idmoet  before  the  a>isigiied  time.  Its  members  were  in  a  state 
dbOtam  aod  intolerable  impatience.  Each  bore  an  immense  bine 
NiTi4ef»  analod  with  an  immense  red  Bcal,  addressed  duly,  but  with  this 
lAHtinrMil  inacription  underlined :  *'  7'o  he  opened  only  by  the  Chairwoman 
ui  t^wmitti^*^  It  had  been  left  tlmt  afternoon  at  each  of  thoir  houses 
Vi  hdr  in  a  grand  carrijige.  The  chairwoman  at  once  took  the  chair, 
lid  villi  trembling  handg,  and  in  a  silence  that  might  be  felt,  broke  the 
al«f  li^r  awix  envelope  first.  It  waa  a  crushing  disappoiatment ;  there 
«!•  only  tL  blank  piece  of  paper  in  it.  She  must  cry,  but  could  not  cry 
Ib  flovmittf^e ;  bo  she  rushed  to  the  door,  and  in  another  minute  was 
^IUb^  oo  her  father's  knoe.  Tier  father  took  the  envelope,  looked  at 
4i  cockmsm,  put  the  child  down,  and  cheered  !  It  was  a  ten-pound 
Bok  of  Eoglftod  note. 

'*lt%  ten  pounds,  doy  !  ten  golden  sovereigns — two  hundred  shillings  !  *' 
odaiaed  Ih©  dehghted  Mr.  Hodgson,  waving  the  note  round  hia  head.* 
{Udaal  Ann  stood  for  a  moment  looking  up  at  the  note  with  a  face 
4hau^  too  much  stunned  by  the  reaction  and  by  the  discovery  of  this 
ftbiloat  trmsure  to  do  moi-e  than  gaze  and  gape.  In  another  moment 
4»  WpNl  up  at  it,  and  cried  breathlessly,  **  Give  it  to  me,  father  !  "  and 
(idMd  faftck  with  it  into  the  board-room. 

••It's  ten  jx>unda!"  she  exclaimed,  rushing  to  show  it  to  the  secre- 
tvytB  the  wil  '  ! fcem en t,  utterly  forgetful  of  her  official  dignity. 

*T«io  bisfiidnv]  ,  Liiziel" 

LiaiA's  firtt  impulse,  and  the  first  impulse  of  every  other  member  of 
li^  flOBBsitioe,  was,  of  coume,  to  open  her  own  envclo[^.  But  this  was 
to  be  done  only  by  the  chairwoman,  who  tore  open  Lizzie's  first,  calling 
kr  &ibor,  at  the  same  time,  to  come  and  interpret,  Mr.  Hodgson  pro- 
Iime''s  a  fivo*poimd  note*  A  fire*pound  note  was  found  also  in 
other  mrelope,  and,  as  there  were  nine  members  of  the  committer 
the  chairwoman,  the  sum  total  of  the  enclosures  amoimted  to 
HI  J  The  ischool  subscriptions  came  to  41,  13».  3^.,  making  in  all 
Wf  \%L.  3|<l*  The  rar*mbprs  of  the  committee  danced,  and  screamed, 
ImrjT^l  f»ftch  otljer,  without  any  rebuke  from  their  chairwomaD, 
deed,  WAS  jum|ying  up  and  down,  holding  by  each  broast 
:»  coiit     When  this  ecstasy  had  somewhat  subsided,  the 

*'  Wl)o  was  the  fairy  godmother  1 "     No  one  knew, 
an  old  lady  with  a  red  wig/'  said  Mr.  Hodgson. 
ttV  Qoihisgof  tho  Rort,**  cried  the  sharp,  clear,  decided  voice  of  Miss 
TnUi,  who  VDlei^  «i  this  mometnt.     "  It  isn't  a  wig,  and  it  ian*t  red," 

It  mtm  nut  Her  hair  was  of  the  reddish-brown  hue  which  is  a 
%i^tirile  ooloctr  for  old  ladiee*  wigs ;  hence  Mr.  Hodgson's  mistake. 
Mil  Tobbi  wrns  in  VQch  high  good  humour  with  herself  for  hor  own 
that  ahe  forgave  it. 
WlMil  Mpeue«i  them  alrearly !  I  wanted  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
yoo  open  them.    I  didn't  think  the  committee  met  till  halfptuft 
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fivo,  Mr.  Chairman.    This  is  the  chairmaD|  isn't  it  ?  *'  patting  Rachael 
Ann  on  the  cheek. 

"  I  heg  your  pardon,  ma'am/'  stammered  Mr.  Hodgson  at  last.  '*  I 
didn't  see  you  near  to^y,  ma'am,  I'm  sure.  Yes,  ma'am,  that's  my 
daughter,  Hachael  Ann.    Hachael  Ann,  thank  the  lady." 

"  No ;  she  mustn't  thank  me.  I'm  only  one  of  the  suhscribers.  I 
heard  the  children  were  getting  up  a  present  to  Mr.  Kneeshaw  among 
themselves,  and  I  went  to  offer  a  sul>scription  to  the  mistress,  when  she 
told  me  of  the  committee,  and  the  chairman,  and  the  secretary.  Which 
is  the  secretary )  This  1  I  thought  so !  And  I  was  so  pleased  with 
the  business  that  I  went  round  amongst  the  rich  Parish  Church  peoplo^ 
and  a  few  of  my  own  friends,  and  collected  the  money.  I  can  aasurs 
you  it  was  all  given  with  the  greatest  goodwill,  both  for  Mr.  Kneeshaw'i 
sake  and  for  tlie  sake  of  the  chairman  and  her  committee.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  were  you  pleased  1     And  what  are  you  going  to  buy,  eh  t " 

Rachael  Ann  stood  speechless,  looking  up  at  Miss  Tubbs  with  ex- 
ceeding reverence ;  the  other  children  also,  frozen  where  they  stood,  and 
in  the  positions  in  which  they  were  surprised,  gazed  with  wide-eyed  awe 
at  the  fJEury  godmother. 

**  Hachael  Ann,  do  you  hear  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  an  aocent 
of  reproach.  <*  You  should  have  been  hei-e  a  minute  ago,  ma'am,  and 
seen  them  !     They  were  fit  to  tear  the  house  down  for  joy." 

**  I  heard  them.  They  made  such  a  racket,  that  I  got  in  without 
your  hearing  me.     But  what  are  you  going  to  buy,  Mr.  Chairman  1 " 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  said  Rachael  Ann  timidly,  with  a  very  becoming 
curtsey,  "  will  you  tell  us,  please  I " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a  watch  ? " 

A  watch !  The  whole  committee  looked  blank  with  the  same  thought. 
Sixty  pounds  for  a  tiny  watch  !  The  Town  Hall  clock  would  have  seemed 
a  little  thing  for  60/.  Miss  Tubbs  perceived  the  look  and  its  meaning ; 
she  knew  how  children  and  Americans  judged  everything  by  size. 

*^  Or  you  might  give  him  the  money.  You  might  change  it  all  into 
shillings  imd  give  it  to  him  in  a  big  bag."  At  this  suggestion  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  committee  brightened  again.  **  Or  suppose  you  bought 
him  a  watch  and  chain,  and  a  dressing-case,  and  a  writing-desk,  and  a 
gold  pencil-case,  and  a  photographic  album  with  the  photographs  of  the 
committee  in  it.     It  would  nearly  take  a  cab  to  carry  them  all." 

''  Eh !  that  would  be  grand  ! "  Miss  Tennant  involuntarily  exdaimed, 
and  it  was  evident  she  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  committee.  That  their 
own  photogi*aph8  should  form  part  of  the  presentation  was  an  irresistible 
argmneiUum  ad  feminam.  Thus  Miss  Tubbs,  as  usual,  got  her  way, 
and  smuggled  the  watch  in  imdor  a  heap  of  other  things.  In  ever3rtliiiigy 
great  or  little,  with  which  she  meddled,  she  must  have  her  own  way, 

"  Well,  children,  will  that  do  i  " 

Theit)  was  a  universal  shout,  ''  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  And  when  would  you  like  to  buy  themi " 
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"Ob,  oui'iUD,  (il^viao  1  *'  |ileaded  Kaebael  Aiin,  with  clasped  hands  and 
ii  cqinaMc  i  '  '  ath  earnestness,  **  CouH  we  get  them  to-night  ]  ** 

*'T0^j  t  Uild.     It's  past  five  o'clock.'*     But  seeing  the 

)mk  d  disii  nt  on  every  little  face,  and  understanding  that,  in 

4kIi  a  €Uo  ..-^in,  4  .;iy,  "A  day  to  childhood  seems  a  yeai*/' and  not 
Irxitdaii  diher  that  it  would  be  to  her  own  convenience  to  get  the 
l^j  daDw  with  in  one  joui-ney — for,  of  coui'se,  she  must  herself  choose 
tkartida»  under  die  pretenet?  of  allowing  a  free  choice  to  the  children 
•*  If  you  wish  it  very  much,  w©  must  try  and  manage  it,  Mr. 
L/5t  me  see :  how  many  are  there  of  you  ?  Ten.  Mr.  Hodgaon, 
»ifl  you  kindly  call  a  cab,  and  take  five  of  the  children  with  you  in  it  to 
Bl&k»\  Uw  jeweller  »,  and  I  sliall  take  the  other  five  thei-e  in  the  carriage. 
Gi^  gsl  jour  bonnet  on,  JVlr.  Chairman.  I  shall  take  you^  and  the 
,  w>d  these  three,"  picking  out  the  Bhabbiest-looking  of  the 
to  tell  the  truth,  because  it  was  the  kindliest,  but  because  it 
oilfieit  thing  to  do.  She  rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  being  seen 
aboul  Wefton  with  a  carriage  full  of  shabby -looking  little  girls. 
tiio  cbosen  children,  they  were  in  tlie  seventh  heaven  of  delight  at 
■pact  of  ridinie  in  a  grand  carriage,  with  a  grand  lady,  to  a  grand 
s  ihopi  T  '  '-re  60/.  worth  of  things!     They  thought  60L 

btrj  the  v,  p,  grand  as  it  was.   And,  indeed,  this  was  JSIias 

difficaltj  1  to  i)er8Xia<le  the  childi^n  that  they  had  got  full  value 
mooey  in  a  few  articles  tliat  one  of  them  could  carry  out  of  the 
fbe  did  at  last  bo  pernuado  them,  and  truly  too ;  for  she 
I  tkf'  and  beat  duwn  his  pricee,  in  a  way  that  would 

ti  ation  of  a  Jew,     The  only  regret  left  in  tho 

1^  of  tliO  ehildron  as  they  quitted  the  shop  was  that  the  articles  had 
KiBAiD  at  the  Jeweller^a  to  havo  suitable  inscinptions  engraved  upon 
A,  ami  ki  be  diupkyml  for  three  days  in  his  window ;  but  even  this 
Itngenn^  rejfrel  wiia  dii<|Xillod  by  Mihs  Tubbs  asking  the  committee 
le^  <m  the  evening  of  tho  fourili  duv,  to  meet  Mr.  Kneeshaw  and 
w  tlM>  prRiimtAtion. 

Xnd  ou    '      '  Iny,  at  cvemiig,  tlicy  did  accordingly  meet  Mrt 

house.     Rachael  Ann,  after  tea,  advanced  to 
and  hoUow  speech,  compoaed  for  her  by  her  father ; 
T  i-*^.>t  it  all  in  her  nervousnesa. 

Mr,   Knee«»haw" — long  pauae,   during  which   the   bright 

wjm^  Ufukitig  up  wiHtfully  at  George,  filled  slowly  witli  tears — 

Mr,  Kneesliaw,  Uj©>e  are  for  you/*  and  tho  little  woman  broke 

ftod  erM  with  nervousness  and  mortification. 

G^orsPi  i&  tba  most  natural  and  fatherly  way  in  the  world,  took  hei 

flft  htf  kiMP  mod  Ictimed  \vtt  (to  the  horror  of  old  Mi'h.  A^hton,  a  Parish 

(^iiiiifi\  tmt  to  the  dolight  and  adminition  of  3liss  Tubljt^),  and  told 

i.T/niM^!  and  toudiod  he  was,  and  how  he  would  always  remoml)Gr 

-lem  wiiie  to  her,  and  icnd  mea^iages  to  hia  chm ;  and  so 

jUcT  uiat  the  ioon  forgot  her  breakdown,  and  wa»  bright  and 
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happy  again.  Indeed,  George  was  only  too  glad  to  hide  hia  own  emotion 
in  soothing  hers.  He  therefore  spoke  no  speech ;  hut  took  oocasiim 
during  the  evening  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  simple,  earnest  acknowledg- 
ment to  each  of  the  subscribers  present,  children  and  adults,  which  came 
from  hLs  heait  and  wont  to  theirs  more  directly  than  any  set  Bpeech 
could  have  done. 

George,  as  we  have  said,  owed  the  large  share  in  the  bnsiness  taken 
by  MIas  Tubbs  to  the  kind  oifices  of  Mr.  Gant.     That  gentleman,  being 
in  the  habit  of  unbosoming  himself  pretty  freely  to  Miss  Tubbs,  had 
again  and  again  detailed  George's  iniquities  to  her,  and  the  iniquities  of 
his  partisans.    He  boasted,  too,  of  having  brought  to  nought  the  Sondaj 
School  pi"esentation,  and  complained  bitterly  of  Dr.  Chmcy's  declining 
to  interfere  with  that  set  on  foot  by  the  little  children  of  the  Day  SdiooL 
Now  Miss  Tubbs'  Christianity  did  not  go  veiy  deep,  and  she  was,  thflW* 
fore,  not^n  the  least  scandalised  by  Mr.  Knecsbaw's  giving  up  everythiif  | 
for  conscience  sake.    On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Gant's  zeal  against  him,  which  g 
she  took  for  jealousy,  disgusted  her.     This,  however,  alone,  would  not  .*. 
have  stiiTcd  her  to  active  opposition.    But  Mr.  Gant  had  the  audacity  to 
resent  a  stinging  sarcasm  of  hers  by  the  retoit  that  all  who  sided  witt  - 
Mr.  Kneeshaw  must  be  infidels  at  heart.    Hence  Miss  Tubbs'  call  on  the  ' 
school-mistress  to  offer  a  subscription.     On  hearing  from  her,  however, 
of  the  committee,  chairwoman,  (fee,  she  was  so  pleased  (being  a  Womea'i 
Kights  zealot  herself)  tbat  she  went  round  among  her  own  friends  and 
the  ricbor  Parish  Church  people,  roused  them  by  a  recital  of  what  diB 
called  Mr.  Kneeshaw's  wrongs  and  merits,  amused  them  by  the  stoiy  d 
the  committee,  and  extracted,  without  the  least  difficulty,  the  sam  H 
which  she  disposed  to  such  advantage. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 
Mabel's    Anodyne. 

FouB  days  after  the  children's  presentation  George  sailed  from  Iive^ 
pool.     The  Committee,  in  fact,  had  only  just  time  to  have  their  photO" 
graphs  taken  and  presented  to  him  in  the  station,  five  minutes  before  thft 
starting  of  the  train.     Beside  the  children  and  Archer  Ijawley,  who  wa» 
to  accompany  him  to  Liverpool,  a  crowd  of  his  well-wishers  had  come  Up 
bid  him  good-bye.     An  immense  depth  and  warmth  of  heart  lie  hid- 
beneath  the  chilling  surfSace  of  these  West  Riding  folk,  which  only  a  raio 
and  great  occasion  discloses ;  and  George  was  surprised  to  see  in  tbo 
crowd  many  a  man  and  woman  who  had  seemed  barely  to  tolerate  )o0 
visits,  and  who  had  seemed  to  accept  any  kindness  he  luid  done  tbeiP> 
ungraciously,  and  almost  offensively.     In  some  cases  the  general  feArag 
expressed  itself  in  tangible  and  embarrassing  shapes.     One  old  lady,  for 
instance,  thrust  into  the  carriage  to  him  kindly,  but  of  course  ostent^ 
tiously,  a  vast  pasty.    "  Tak'  it,"  she  said ;  "  it's  gooid.    There's 
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pur  OAtioe  of  btilter  in  it."  While  anothev,  her  near  neiglibour,  not  to 
DO  outdone,  hud  ivi^pped  up  a  sparoiib  of  pork  in  a  red  pocket  handker- 
chief, which  she  forced  on  Gcorpre,  probably  as  a  provision  in  case  of 
shipwreck,  "It's  hooam  fed,'*  she  said;  "there's  littlo  like  it  where 
tVart  baan,  thou  knawa."  Mr.  Lightowlera  too  was  thero,  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  millgirls,  teftchera — mostly  in  t&irs — who  had  Bocrificed 
half  a  day*s  wage  to  this  farewell.  Mr.  Lightowlera  bad  now  got  abi*east 
of  the  speech  he  should  have  made  at  the  meeting.  Short  as  it  was,  it 
bad  cost  him  much  time  and  thought,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  done 
him  and  the  school  he  represented  credit,  if  he  had  got  it  out,  as  ho 
meant  to  do,  at  tho  station.  But  ho  didn't.  He  had  nearly  begun  it, 
however,  when  the  train  started,  and  George  swept  past  the  platform 
(on  which  Mr.  Lightowlera  stood,  hemming  to  clear  his  throat)  amid 
eheers,  tears,  and  waving  of  wet  handkerchiefs, 

^^      "  What  a  kindly  people,  Lawley  ! "  exclaimed  CJeorge,  very  much 

^Hlfiected,  turning  from  tho  window,  when  a  curve  at  last  hid  tho  crowd 

^m  on  the  platform  from  his  sight. 

H        **They'i*6  the  kindest  people  in  the  world,"  replied  Lawley,  "and 

m  Ukej  know  it." 

It  was  a  great  demonstration  of  feeling  in  favour  of  a  man  who  had 
not  been  two  years  amongst  them,  but  the  crowd  was  brought  together 
not  only  by  a  sense  of  George's  merits,  but  by  a  sense  of  his  wrongs. 
Why  should  they  have  to  take  this  public  farewell  of  him  at  a  railway 
fetation  1  Becaae  Dr.  Clancy,  at  Mr.  Grant's  instigation,  had  forbidden 
any  meeting  for  the  purpose  in  the  schools.  And  besides  this  sense  of 
George's  kindliness,  and  this  sens©  of  injustii^  done  him,  there  was  also 
the  sense  of  a  parting  like  that  of  death ^ — ^for  a  voyage  to  Australia  is 
almost  as  dim  and  dreadful  in  the  imagimitioii  of  the  inlxind  poor  i^  he 
Toyage  to  the  other  world.  All  these  feelings  brought  Buch  a  crowd  to 
the  station  that  strangers  were  under  the  impression  some  prince  or  mui> 
derer  must  be  in  the  train. 

**  It's  nobbut  a  parson,"  answered  a  railway  porter  in  reply  to  one 
Boch  curious  inquirer. 

**  But  what's  he  done?" 
"  Nowt" 

With  this  explanation  the  anxious  inquirer  had  perforce  to  be  con- 
tent, for  his  informant  was  &  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway  porter, 
and  extraordinarily  courteous  and  communicative  for  one  of  that  com- 
pany's officials. 

Quitting  George  himself,  we  shall  follow  his  thoughts  back  to  tho 
Orange,  to  "  the  nurseiy,"  to  Mabel,  utterly  miserable  for  the  moment, 
seated  at  tho  table,  with  her  head  resting-  on  it,  buried  between  her  clasped 
hands.  She  had  kept  up  all  through  with  wonderful  courage  and  cheer* 
fulness,  until,  just  at  the  last  moment,  some  remark  made  by  George  (in 
setting  a  watch  he  had  given  her)  about  the  difference  between  English 
and  Australian  time,  brought  suddenly  the  di*5tauce  which  was  to  sepa- 
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rate  them  vividly  before  her.  All  her  spirit  in  a  moment  slipped  tway 
from  her  like  water,  and  left  her  sobbing  and  clinging  to  Qeoi^ge  likea 
little  child,  as  he  folded  her  in  a  last  embrace.  It  was  not  like  Mabel, 
but  for  the  last  few  weeks  she  had  been  on  the  strain  to  keep  cheeifiil, 
hopeful,  and  happy  in  George's  company,  and  the  reaction  came  upon  bar 
just  a  minute  too  soon.  In  another  minute  he  was  gone.  She  heud 
him  hurry  down  the  stairs,  heard  the  hall-door  open  and  shut,  heard  tba 
cab  drive  off,  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  as  in  a  dim  dream  ;  and  still  the  suns 
sounds  followed  each  other  in  the  same  order,  over  and  over  and  Ofor 
again  in  her  mind — his  step  on  the  stairs,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  tbe 
door,  and  the  rattle  of  the  cab  on  the  pavement.  She  could  no  mm 
get  them  out  of  her  head  than  we  can  get  a  haunting  tune  out  of  on 
head ;  and  behind  them  was  a  great  trouble,  which  she  knew  was  tben^ 
but  shrank  from  facing.  Out  of  this  stupor  she  at  last  roused  hecialL 
Her  spirit  rallied  and  reasserted  itself,  and  forced  her  into  doing  wbift 
certainly  no  other  girl  in  Wefton  would  think  of  doing  in  the  same  ci^- 
cumstances — sick-visiting. 

There  are  a  great  many  receipts  for  the  cure  of  melancholy.  TbM 
is  that  in  The  Spleen : — *'  Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies  ! "  There  ii 
old  Burton's: — "Be  not  solitary;  be  not  idle."  There  is  Johnson^ 
improvement  upon  it : — "  If  you  are  idle,  be  not  solitary ;  if  you  tit 
solitary,  be  not  idle."  But  the  best  receipt  in  the  world  we  believe  in 
be  this — Find  some  one  mora  wretched  than  yourself,  and  get  oat  of 
yourself  in  trying  to  relievo  him.  It  includes  Green's,  Burton's,  Johih. 
son's  receipt  of  occupation  and  company ;  but  it  prescribes  an  oocupatioL 
that  will  take  you  out  of  yourself  most,  and  a  company  that  puts  tB 
shame  your  discontent.  Anyhow,  Mabel  had  found  it  of  old  the  moifc 
effective  remedy  for  depression,  and  now,  by  a  great  effort,  she  foroed 
herself  to  a  recourse  to  it.  She  chose  the  worst  case  on  her  list,  that  oC 
the  sick  child  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was  expiating  by  starvation  the 
crime  of  being  kicked  almost  to  death  by  her  drunken  husband.  Hja 
had  been  sent  to  prison  for  a  month  for  the  assault — just  in  the  nick 
of  time  for  liim  ;  for,  ns  ho  had  pawned  all  he  could  lay  hands  on  fat 
drink,  till  there  was  not  another  drop  to  be  had,  and  nothing  left,  there- 
fore, to  live  for,  he  was  perfectly  content  to  be  taken  care  of  by  tha 
Queen.  Meantime  his  wife  was  left  to  console  herself  with  such  sweet 
memories  of  him  as  remained  to  her — ^five  tender  pledges  of  his  love,  tha 
youngest  five  weeks  old,  and  the  tickets  of  eight  other  pledges  in  tha 
generous  cliarge  of  an  uncle.  It  Ls  said  that  the  children  of  the  vexy 
poor  die  in  heaps,  and  that  the  mortality  amongst  them  is  out  of  all  pzo- 
portion  greater  than  that  amongst  those  of  the  more  comfortable  claisaei^ 
and  this,  no  doubt,  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.  Of  them,  at  leasts 
it  is  true  ; — 
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r«  mte  liu»  poalBUst  aeDtimeat  as  we  find  it  in  the  Greek  ckortis,  in 

(not  to  i^ock  the  sensibilities  of  the  sex,  who  are  optimists  to  a 
Bui  tlwMiifhi  as  we  say,  vast  numbers  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
it  wammig  hmxr  much  it  takes,  in  many  cases,  to  kill  them.  Cer- 
h  flcwt  Death  as  much  tronblo  to  kill  a  bnioe  of  Mrs.  Houlds- 
W  eMUbcn  as  it  would  have  taken  him  to  empty  a  palace.  He  had 
IX  gaint)  t4»  begin  with  in  children  bom  of  a  drunken  father  and  an  ill- 
•d  Uhd  bair»tar>'fMi  mother,  while  from  their  birth  they  were  them- 
bal/'atarved  tuid  ill-used^  and  so  clothed  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  bav*-^  Ipt  them  go  naked.  At  least,  then,  the  rain  would 
off,  and  not  lod^^  in  their  broken  boots  and  tattered  shirts. 
iXh  served  out  to  thf^m  in  quick  succession  almost  every  childish 
ia  bk  dtiipensaiy»  und  followed  up  this  volley  with  the  bayonet, 
iliA|i9  cf  Dr,  Dredge's  Linoet  and  leeches,  in  vain.  He  then  ran 
^iJlp  ^klest  Iwjy  with  a  hansom,  who,  however,  emerged  almost  as 
A  lieu  from  tinder  the  vehicle,  while  the  youngest  but  one 
inuD  tlbe  ajiout  of  a  boiling  kettle  without  being  much  worse  than 
from  bis  fiery  potations.  But  at  last  the  health  of  the  eldest 
rmy,  after  three  years'  siege,  during  which  it  was  almust  eon* 
within  by  starvation  and  assaulted  without  by  diseuae 
J  brtike  down  suddenly  and  died  in  three  day8,  to  tlie  inex- 
of  bis  mother,  who  complained  piteously  to  Maljel,  that  in 
more  be  would  have  been  a  hulf-Umer,  and  brought  her  in 
lixi£[s  a  week.  He  whs  buried  in  a  jiariih  oo£hn  and  in  ft 
gmvo,  ft  week  alter  his  father  was  committed  to  jail ;  and  the 
ttriiyt  consisted  of  his  mother  (with  a  Iwrrowed  veil  hiding  her 
btftck  eyesi),  a  worm-heartc'd  old  Irinh  washerwoman,  his  two 
and  bis  little  sister  Minnie.  The  day  was  wet  and  bitter,  the 
exposed,  and  that  comer  of  it  in  which  paupers  were  flung 
waft  ankle-deep  in  water,  and  Minnie's  boots  seemed  made  of 
sloot  '  '  r.     Her  brother  John  George,  in  a  block  box, 

:i  filthy  hole,  and  scolded  to  the  last  by  a  man 
[^ite  ai^iiiAnirt,  wjui  Minnie's  idea  of  the  ceremony.  8he  was  at 
eitber  to  aooount  for  this  fiightfid  punishment  which  had  over- 
hm  bmibiar.  For  the  day  before  he  died  he  would  get  out  of  bed 
chili  wftft  waadoring),  in  spite  of  his  mother's  threat  **  to  put  liim 
ia|^  biftck  man*!  cellar  tf  he  stirred."  Tins  then  was  the  black  man's 
^kr  iaio  wbicb  ho  wa«i  now  >>eing  put^  It  was  a  horrible  punishment, 
PI  bad  lift  due  effect  on  Minnie  when  her  turn  came,  which  it 
M  UbB  next  fUy.  For  the  cold,  which  aeemed  to  turn  to  ice  the 
^  aoTow  in  her  bones,  settled  deep  on  ht^r  lungH,  and  she  took 
Jsbrbcbcf^s  plao*  in  bod.  lie  ^n^e  she  wns  docility  itself  with  *^  the 
^K  mftoa  mlbir**  always  before  her  eye^i,  and  was  afi^d  to  disturb 
^kMiliflr  fti  night  bj  aaking  for  a  drink,  though  she  was  [larched  with 

^^Thb  im  tbo  pftdeiit  little  paUeut  diabol  set  forth  to  see.     Oei'tainly 
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we  bavo  taken  an  unconscionable  time  in  introducing  her,  but  Mixmii 
was  once  a  pet  of  ours,  and  pets  are  always  bores  to  strangers.  SM 
not  trouble  the  reader  much  longer,  however,  or  any  one  else  either, 
Mabel,  liaving  put  up,  with  her  usual  stores  for  the  replenishment  oi 
Mrs.  Houldsworth's  empty  larder,  a  most  gorgeous  doll,  set  forth  to  find, 
in  helping  this  hopeless  household,  the  anodyne  she  sought.  Hn 
Houldsworth's  was  a  horrid  little  hole  of  a  house — a  single  room,  oi 
such  mirrow  dimensions  that,  if  it  was  not  for  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Houldsworth  in  taking  out  of  it  eveiy  stick  of  portable  furniture,  HiU 
would  hardly  have  found  room  to  move  without  tumbling  a  chair  ofV, 
or  over  a  child.  Almost  the  only  furniture  in  the  place,  in  fact^  wua 
bed,  and  a  settle  made  up  as  a  bed  at  the  far  side  of  the  fire.  HimuB 
was  lyiog  still  as  death  on  the  settle,  and  took  no  more  notice  of  MaM 
than  she  had  taken  all  the  morning  of  her  mother,  or  of  her  two  hn- 
thers,  who  wore  having  a  rather  noisy  game  of  f imeral,  digging  a  hole  ■ 
a  little  heap  of  coals  (kept  inside  the  door  for  safety  and  for  a  seat),  ui, 
trying  to  force  a  half-starved  cat  to  lie  in  it  till  they  covered  her  wdl  wp. 
Their  draggled  and  dogged-looking  mother,  who  had  a  baby  of  about  ^ 
weeks  old  at  her  breast,  would  now  and  then  object  in  really  tremendofl 
language,  not  to  the  game  itself,  but  to  the  noise  they  made  in  playing  ri 
it.  They  didn't  mind  her  in  the  least,  but  at  Mabel's  entry  they  M 
their  presence  of  mind,  and  thereby  the  cat,  which  escaped  out  of  dooiit 
while  their  mother,  at  sight  of  the  bssket,  rose  and  looked  as  amiable  M 
she  could,  which  wasn't  much. 

"  How's  Minnie,  Mrs.  Houldsworth  1" 

"  Shoos  a  deal  waur.  Miss.  I  can  mak'  nowt  on  her  to-day.  Si 
taks  no  notice  of  nobody." 

Mabel  stepped  across  to  the  settle  and  smoothed  aside  the  hair  fitifl 
the  fixed  eyes  which  had  a  far-off  and  fearful  expression  in  them.  She  mi 
looking  into  "  the  black  man's  cellar "  with  a  presentiment  that  dM 
would  be  thrust  there  soon  herself  by  her  mother. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Minnie  ] " 

No;  Minnie  didn't  know  her.  Mabel  then  produced  the  dazzlinf 
doll.  She  had  promised  it  yesterday  morning,  and  the  child  looked  aac 
longed  for  it  with  the  double  impatience  of  childhood  and  illness  all  tin! 
day  and  all  the  night  through,  and  still  this  morning  she  kept  wonyiiq 
her  mother  about  it  with  fretful  persistence,  till  that  good  lady,  ponndnf 
upon  her  savagely,  brought  at  once  before  the  child's  eyes,  by  her  shiiE 
scolding,  the  horrible  hole  into  which  her  brother  had  been  shut  up  fin 
his  naughtiness.  That  picture  of  the  funeral,  changing  from  moment  tc 
moment,  like  a  kaleidoscope,  into  different  phases,  all  of  them  frighifal 
cowed  and  fascinated  her,  and  fixed  her  eyes  for  hours  with  the  ezpres 
sion  which  seemed  to  look  through  Mabel  at  some  grisly  spectre  in  tli< 
distance.  But  the  doll,  gorgeous  as  a  sunset,  caught  and  recalled  heo 
notice.  She  clutched  it  greedily,  and  hugged  it  and  held  it  from  her  ti 
look  at,  and  hugged  it  to  her  again  with  extraordinary  energy  an^ 
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interest,  her  weakness  being  considered.  Then  she  looked  up  from  it  to 
Mabel y  at  first  with  the  puzzled  ejcpression  of  one  who  is  trying  to  make 
out  tlie  meaning  of  n  sentence  in  a  strange  t-ongue — for  kindness  was 
Greek  to  her^and  thon  with  a  wan,  faint,  and  flickering  Binile,  n3  if  she 
liad  mastered  the  meaning  and  found  it  very  good. 
**  Do  you  like  the  doll,  JlinDie  1 " 

Minnie's  reply  was  more  eloquent  than  woida.  She  again  held  the 
doll  from  her  for  a  moment  to  admire,  and  expressed  her  admiration  by 
hugging  it  again  to  her  heart. 

*'  You  must  give  it  something  to  eat»  and  show  it  how  to  eat, 
Minnie."  For  Minnie  had  rofuyed  all  food,  even  beef  tea,  for  three 
days,  and  ^label  was  trj'ing  by  ttiis  eti^tagem  to  coax  her  into  having 
eome  jelly  she  had  brought.  It  was  no  use.  Minnie  tried,  but  couldn't 
swallow,  and  held  out  the  doll  to  Mabel  to  be  fed  in  her  placo.  Just 
then  the  two  boys,  whom  the  sight  of  the  jelly  attracted,  precised  bo  im* 
porttmately  against  Mabel  that  their  mother  cuffed  one  and  ecolded  both 
BO  fihrilly  that  Minnie's  teri^r  returned  upon  her.  She  clutehed  Mabel's 
liand,  just  as  it  was  taking  the  doll  from  her,  and  clung  to  it  while  the 
old  fixed  and  feaiful  and  far-ofF  expression  came  back  into  her  eyea, 
Mabel  saw  in  a  moment  that  ^linnie  was  in  mortal  terror  of  her  mother, 
and  saw  also  no  less  clearly  that  the  child  had  not  long  to  live.  It  was 
horrible  to  think  whe  should  die  ahrinking  from  the  only  hand  there  waa 
to  imxiister  to  her. 

"Mrs.  Hotildswoiib,  I  shall  nurse  Minnie  for  a  few  hours,  if  you 
will  kindly  call  at  the  Grange,  and  say  that  I  shall  not  be  home  for 
fiome  time.     I  dare  say  you  have  marketing  to  do,  and  will  be  glad  to 
free.     You  need  not  hurry  back,  as  I  shall  stay  at  least  three  hours." 
1  reinforced  her  marketing  auggestion  by  putting  a  few  .shillings 
Mrs.  Houldsworth'a  hand,  and  got  rid  of  both  \yyyA  at  the  same  time 
giving  them  threepence  each  to  spend  with  their  mother  in  the  market. 
Having  Minnie  to  heraelf^we  need  hardly  say  that  "Minnie"  was 
Hibel'a  name  for  the  child,  not  that  cui'rent  in  the  Houldsworth  house- 
lold,  where  she  was  known  as  "  Wilhelmina  " — having  Minnie  to  her- 
wlf,  Maljol  recalled  her  attention  by  pretending  to  force  the  doll  from 
lier  grasp,  and  then,  being  an  adept  in  dealing  with  children,  got  out  of 
Minnie  piecemeal,  by  coaxing  and  skilful  questions,  the  cau.^  of  her 
terror.    She  fonnd  it  no  uae  to  tell  the  child  that  her  brother  had  never 
l^een  in  the  black  box  at  all,  since  her  mother,  according  to  the  invaiiable 
custom  of  the  poor,  had  held  hor  up  and  shown  her  his  ghastly  fiice  as 
M©  lay  in  his  coffin  the  moment  before  it  was  closed.     So  Mabel  had  to 
^^  another  tick,  and  tell  her  that  tJod  hiul  taken  her  brother  out  of  the 
I'Wk  box  and  out  of  the  filthy  hole,  and  bixmght  him  to  a  betiutiful 
P^ace,  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  g:uden.     This  didn't  mend   matters 
^wch.    Minnie  had  heard  tlio  name  of  God  daily  from  her  father,  and 
^uen  from  her  mother,  but  always  coupled  as  inseparably  with  tho  name 
^^  ^ell,  and  with  the  ideas  hell  suggests,  as  it  is  in  some  Christian  creeds. 
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Mabel  therefore  had  to  avoid  this  discredited  name  altogether,  and 
speak  of  a  very  kind  person  taking  care  of  her  brother. 

**  Kind  as  00 1 "  asked  Minnie,  looking  anxiously  up  at  MabeL 

**  Oh,  ever,  ever,  ever  so  much  kinder." 

This  was  too  much  for  Minnie's  imagination.  She  lay  still  fa 
moment,  looking  at  the  doll  and  trying  to  grasp  this  oveixx^wering  id 
till  she  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 

"  Will  00  tak*  me  aat  of  black  box  1 " 

From  which  question  it  was  plain  both  that  IVIinnie  had  made  i 
mind  up  that  she  was  to  be  put  into  the  black  box,  and  also  that  i 
preferred  to  trust  to  mercies  she  knew  to  take  her  out.  Hereo] 
Mabel,  like  a  modem  theologian,  had  again  to  modify  her  system  to « 
the  new  situation.  To  make  herself  at  once  intelligible  and  credibk 
Minnie,  she  seemed  to  represent  her  brother  as  sent  by  post  to  hoavi 
as  put  into  his  coffin  as  into  an  envelope,  which,  having  been  posted 
the  grave,  was  broken  open  on  its  arrival  in  heaven,  where  he  ^ 
released.     She  had  now  to  return  to  a  less  materialistic  view. 

**  They  won't  put  you  into  the  black  box,  Minnie  j  angels  will  t 
you  up  in  their  arms  to  heaven." 

The  imagination  even  of  a  child  in  the  West  Biding  is  torpid.  Mio 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  follow  Mabel's  pictures  of  angels  and  of  heai 
but  fell  back  tired,  and  contented  with  the  assurance  that  she  was  noi 
be  put  into  the  black  box.  Her  faith  in  this  a.ssurance  was  aheofa 
and  it  took  a  dead  weight  of  horror  off  her  heart ;  at  the  same  tim 
was  bound  up  'v^ith  Mabel's  presence.  Thus  comforted,  Minnie,  for 
first  time  since  she  was  taken  ill,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  with  Mai 
forefinger  clutched  in  her  little  hand.  An  hour  later  her  mother's  A 
voice  roused  her,  and  conjured  up  a  frightful  nightmare,  which  seei 
to  take  four  days  in  unfolding  its  funereal  horrors,  though  it  really  lai 
only  the  few  twilight  seconds  between  a  sound  sleep  and  thorough  wi 
fulness.  She  started  up  with  a  truly  heart-aching  scream  :  "  I'll  be  gc 
— I'll  be  goo — id  1 "  This  last  word  being  prolonged  into  such  a  cr 
agony  as  haunted  Mabel  for  many  a  day.  Minnie,  in  her  dream, 
got  to  that  climax  of  horror  in  her  own  funeral,  when  the  coffin  hai 
been  screwed  down  upon  her,  and  borne  to  the  cemetery,  and  low< 
into  the  foul  and  slimy  grave,  the  mourners  turn  to  leave  it  for  ever 
the  impatient  sexton  flings  upon  it  the  first  shovelful  of  mud.  The  ] 
spiration  stood  in  beads  on  Minnie's  forehead,  her  eyes  were  starl 
from  her  head,  and  her  cheeks  were  di-awn  with  such  an  expresEOO 
horror  as  made  her  look  old  and  weird  and  withered.  "  Minnie  I "  c 
Mabel,  almost  in  a  scream,  startled  out  of  herself,  and  seeking  to  re 
the  child  instantaneously.  At  the  sound  of  Mabel's  voice,  as  by  an  e 
cism,  the  horrible  possession  gave  place,  and  a  smile  of  the  most  pei 
relief  and  love  and  trust  dawned  in  the  child's  face  as  she  reoogo 
Mabel  bending  anxiously  over  her.  Let  us  hope  life  is  such  a  djn 
with  such  an  awakening. 
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THs  paroxjTim  seemed  to  exhaust  Minnie'a  remaining  strength.  She 
y  back»  quite  still,  with  closed  eyes,  and  breathing  that  gvew  more  and 
lore  quick  and  lalwured  till,  as  the  rattle  l>Bgaii  in  her  throat,  and  the 
Id  terror  was  returning  into  her  face  {for  she  vividly  rememhered  the 
fctUe  in  her  brother's  throat,  and  what  followed),  ahe  opened  her  eyes, 
end,  stretching  her  arms  to  Mabel,  cried  in  a  terrified  voice,  "  Bo  tak' 
ne  in  OOF  arms  !  "  ^laliel  took  up  the  dying  child  with,  exceeding  ten- 
derness, and  was  again  rewarded  with  a  smile  of  such  peace  and  trust  as 
she  baa  never  forgotten.  Minnie,  with  her  head  nestled  against  Mabel's 
1,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  face  with  the  look  a  dying  Catholic 
on  his  crucifix.  She  tried  twice  to  say  something,  hut  Mabel 
tild  not  catch  the  whisper.  It  was,  no  doubt,  something  loving,  for 
Minnie,  after  the  second  attempt  to  speak,  made  an  effort  to  raise  her 
nrm  to  MaljeFs  neck  ;  but  it  fell  back,  and  she  c«3uld  only  pout  her  lip«i 

I  for  a  kiss,  when  the  last  long  breath  came  and  went,  and  life  with  it. 
n She's — ^she's  gone  I "  cried  Mabel,  awed  and  moved  profoQndly. 
"Ay,  ahoo's  goan,"  said  the  mother,  looking  ciitically  into  the  still 
■  which  had  fallen  back  over  Mabel's  arm.     **  Shoo'^s  aat  of  it  all; 
bo  is."  ^ 
Witbmit  another  word  she  took  the  body  from  Maliel,  and  laid  it 
Blly  down  on  the  settle,  while  a  single  tejir  found  its  way  down  a  deep 
rrow  in  her  cheek  and  dro]>ped  on  the  child's  dead  feioe.     She  had  been 
tt  loring  little  child  herself  once,  but  misery  Imd  scorched  up  her  heart 
i»to  a  desert.     Going  to  the  door,  she  screamed  out  to  James  Henry, 
who  vas  pegging  a  top  bought  out  of  Mabel's  threepence,  and  bid  him 
J^tell  Mary  Flaherty  that  our  Wilhelmina  is  deead,  and  ax  her  if  shoo'l 
le  and  help  to  lig  her  aat."     Meantime  Mabel  8t4.>od  by  the  settle 
iking^  not  without  tears,  what  a  sad  little  life  it  was,  and  wondering 
itly  what  was  its  meaning  : — 

Hiddle  of  destiny,  who  can  sLow 
What  thy  short  visit  meant,  or  kuow 
Wbat  thy  errand  here  beloip  ? 

was  not  left  long  to  such  musing,  for  the  neighbours,  heai-ing  of  a 
™>tli — a  death  is  one  of  the  few  treats  in  theii'  dull  lives— cixiwded  in, 
•Dd  disgusted  Mabel  with  their  cool  criticisms  on  the  corpse.  **  Mrs, 
Houldsworth,"  she  said  aside  to  that  good  lady,  giving  her  some  more 
fflouey  out  of  her  slender  purse,  *'  don't  let  the  coffin  be  black.  I  shall 
*^g  some  flowers  to-morrow."  Next  day  she  brought  the  flowers,  and 
°tt  the  fourth  day  she  was  in  the  cemetery  chapel  before  the  funeral 
*^^ed,  and  was  the  last  to  leave  the  little  grave. 

By  this  sad  diversion  Mabel  softened  the  first  aorrow  of  sepai'atlon. 
1^  ia  a  good  receipt,  if  Misery  attack  yo^i,  to  carry  the  war  into  her  own 
*^p  and  head-quarters,  and  we  beg  any  despondent  reader  to  try  it : — 

kSi  quid  novisti  rectiua  istit, 
Ceadidtis  imperii  i  bI  non,  his  utere  mocum. 


[r.  (Sitrbit's  ^0be-|pa$5iw[e. 


To  tlie  large  class  called  gieneral  readers  tha  most  enter  taming  |jsrti 
biograpby  is  that  whicb  relates  to  affairs  of  tbe  heart.     One  need  not 
deep  into  human  nature  to  seek  the  causes  of  this  predilection,  and  f' 
one  ahould  do  so  it  would  be  only  to  repeat  truisms  and  parapUnip 
proverbe.     Indeed,  the  books  devoted  to  the  love-stories  of  ceh/1»r-itrl 
peoiile  would  form  a  cui*iou3  and  not  a  snuiU  collection.     It  is  s^r 
in  Germany  there  are  continual  publications  relating  to  GotheV  ^ 
fill   fancy  for  Frederica  Brion,  which  have   come   to   bo   called  'Dk 
Frederike-Literatur;*  and  in  Franco  it  seems  that  the  last  word  haanot 
yet  been  eaid  about  George  Sand  aud  Alfred  de  Musset,  notwithstaiidiii| 
several  volumes  on  the  subject  which  came  out  twenty  years  ago.    Then 
is  a  branch  of  literature  devoted  to  people  who  have  been  Tamoos  for 
their  love-affairs  only,  of  which  the  letters  of  Mdlle.  de  Lespiiu&se  And 
of  Mdlle.  Ajss6  are  spedmene,  and  which  increases  yearly.     There  ta  do 
apology  or  explanation  necesaar^^,  therefore,  for  offering  an  account  of 
the  single  love-affair  of  one  of  the  gieatest  English  authors,  especially  u 
the  object  of  his  Affection  was  a  woman  who  has  many  titles  to  hi&txo^ 
rememhi^ance  herself.     In  all  notices  of  Gibbon  hitherto  this  iiiwy' 
has  been  treated  as  an  incident  rather  than  an  episode.     In  the  moil 
recent  work  on  him  (by  Mr.  James  Cotter  Moriaon  in  the  "  Engliilt 
Men  of  Letters  ")  less  than  half-a-dozen  pages  ai^e  given  to  the  subject- 
two  to  the  affair  itself,  and  four  to  exonerating  Giblx>n  from  the 
Bation  of  coldness  and  inconstancy.     Perhaps  with  the  data  which 
Moriflon  had  at  command  when  he  wrote,  he  was  impartial  in  aoqi 
Gibbon  from  these  charges ;  but  even  if  the  latter  was  excusable  fbr 
marrying  against  his  father's  will,  as  without  it  he  could  not 
comfortably,  there  is  no  excuse  offered  for  Ids  wooing  and  addreasingl 
young  lady  without  the  certainty  of  his  father's  consent  under  thoil 
circumstancea.     Since  the  appeamnce  of  Mr.  Morison's  notice  all  tie 
particulars  of  the  story  have  been  made  public  for  the  first  time.     It  ht 
an  interest  which  could  not  have  been  guessed  from  the  scanty  acoot 
previously  given  :  the  persons  connected  with  it  are  famous  in  their 
right,  and  the  newly  revealed  qualities  of  the  heroine  givt>  it  a  plao&| 
sentimental  literature  which  Gibbon's  |>oor  figure  as  a  lover  could  nei 
have   commanded.     It  is   impossible   to   associate   roinanc©  with 
countenance  which  prompted  Person's  scurrile  jest,  and  poor,  blind,  ol^ 
Mme,  du  Deffand'g  angry  suspicion  when  she  tried  to  find  its  outlinei 
Yet  in  the  owner's  early  days  it  had  attractions  for  an  enthusiastic  giil, 
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whose  beauty,  intelligence,  and  goodness  marked  her  for  the  heroine  of  a 
love-atory.  She  became,  moreover,  the  friend  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  and  women  of  her  time,  the  wife  of  a  chief  actor  in  the  stormy 
prologue  to  Uie  terrible  di-ama  of  the  Terror,  and  the  mother  of  Mme. 
de  StaeL  The  Orst  love  of  such  a  woman  would  be  worth  knowing, 
OTBEi  if  the  object  had  been  an  obscure  country  pastor  or  luwyer  of  her 
imtive  valleys;  and  as  it  was  evidently  the  groundwork  of  Mme.  de 
Stael'B  novel  of  Coriniie^  it  is  curious  to  compare  the  fiction  with  the 
reality. 

In  the  chateau  of  Ooppet,  on  the  lake  of  Creneva,  famous  as  the  home 
of  M.  and  Mme*  Necker  and  their  daughter  Mme.  de  Stael,  there  is  an 
old  tower  which  has  served  the  family  for  generations  as  a  muniment- 
room.  In  it  are  stored  joornala,  memoi"anda,  documents  of  every  sort, 
and  a  collection  of  letters,  amounting  to  twenty-seven  volumes,  addressed 
to  M.  and  Mme.  Necker,  and  signed  by  almost  every  famous  contempo- 
rary name  in  France,  and  by  many  of  other  nations,  with  copies  of 
important  letters  written  in  reply.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  fios- 
aibly  the  prolonged  life  of  Mme.  de  Stael'a  daughter-in-lawj  the  late 
ovnar  of  Coppet  and  its  archives,  who  died  but  three  years  ago,  thia 
treuure  of  memoir  and  biography  baa  remained  untouched  until  the 
pait  twelvemonth.  The  mine  has  been  opened  at  last  by  M.  Uthenin 
d'Hatmonviile,  who  has  published  what  be  terms  a  series  of  studies 
cm  the  Salon  de  Mme.  Necker,  his  great-great- grandmother.  The  first 
chapter  contains  a  very  interesting  and  touching  account  of  the  girlhood 
of  this  lady,  from  which,  and  the  testimony  of  a  few  other  witnesses,  the 
loTe-paasage  of  Mr.  Gibbon  can  be  truly  set  forth. 

Suzanne  Chitrchod  wa^  l»om  in  July  1737  in  the  manse  of  the  little 
Bwisa  village  of  Grassy  or  Grassier,  too  insignificant  to  be  even  named 
in  Murray^s  guide-book.  Her  father,  Louis  Antoine  Chuitihod,  was 
minister  of  the  Protestant  church  which  stood  opposite  Lis  impretending 
ftbode,  a  white-walled,  green-ahuttered,  small,  square  buLldiug,  with  a 
strip  of  garden  and  Hmall  fruit-trees  dividing  it  from  the  road,  like  scores 
which  everybody  has  seen  who  has  been  in  Switzerland.  l£er  mother's 
family  name  was  Albert  de  Nasse  ]  she  belonged  to  the  i:*etty  nobility  of 
Dauphiny,  whence  she  had  fled  with  her  father  from  the  religious  perse- 
etttions  under  Louis  XV.  Suzanne  took  rather  too  much  pride  in  her 
drop  of  good  blood,  and  at  one  time  in  her  girlish  career  she  signed  her- 
self "  Ghurchod  de  Nasse,"  and  had  her  letters  addressed  to  "  Mdlle. 
Albert  de  Xasse.**  She  was  an  only  child  and  an  idol ;  her  good  i>arentB 
spared  no  pains  in  teaching  and  training  her ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
also  spoiled  her,  and  gave  her  a  consequence  in  her  own  eyes  which  they 
themselves  never  assumed.  Besides  her  aristocratic  pretensions,  she 
inherited  from  her  mother  force  of  character  and  personal  beauty.  The 
latter  is  so  uncommon  in  Switzerland  that  Mdlle.  Churchod's  must  have 
been  the  more  striking,  and  her  reputation  for  personal  loveline^  waa 
widespread.     She  has  left  a  portrait  of  herself  at  sixtoen,  according  to 
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tlio  custom  of  the  daj^  wliicli  is  hj  no  means  so  complimetitarj  m 
descriptions  given  of  her  by  other  j^eople.  "  A.  face  which  betrays  yoott 
and  gaiety ;  fair  hair,  and  complexion  lighted  ap  by  soft,  laughing,  hitie 
eyes ;  a  well^haped  little  nose,  a  mouth  which  curves  upward,  and t 
smile  which  miswere  to  the  eyes;  a  tall,  well- proportioned  figure,  wLioli 
lacks  the  advantage  of  elegance ;  a  rustic  deportment^  and  a  certain 
abruptnefis  of  movement  which  contrasts  strongly  with  a  sweet  Toioe  and 
modest  expi-ession.  Such  is  the  sketch  of  a  portmit  which  you  vaj 
think  Ottered,'*  That  it  waa  not  flattered  any  one  may  see  by  the 
engraving  from  a  later  pictui-e  of  her  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Stcwns* 
Zi/e  ami  Times  of  Mmti.  da  Sioel ;  the  nose  is  aquiline  but  delicate,  sod 
the  bi-ows  are  finely  arched  in  a  beautiful,  eijiansive  forehead  j  tU 
expresHion  of  the  face  is  of  mingled  spriglitliness  and  sentiment.  Ttt 
painter  has  bestowed  a  grace  and  ease  which  the  original  never  posaesn^ 
bnt  all  contemporary  accounts  of  her  speak  of  her  beauty  in  stroiigsr 
terms  than  her  own,  and  the  Parit^iana  were  dazxled  by  her  briUiiol 
fairaesa  and  freshness.  She  had  need  to  be  very  handsome,  or  Imt 
erudition  would  have  frightened  off  her  admirers.  Her  father  devoted 
liimself  to  her  instruction,  and  gave  her  what  was  considered  a  aoiid 
education,  which  included  some  knowledge  of  the  classics,  mathoniatieii 
and  physical  science.  She  amused  herself  by  writing  in  Latin  to  t 
friend  of  her  father's,  who  replied  in  the  same  language,  compUmectisi 
her  on  her  Ciceroniiin  style—*'  et  tantam  eruditionem  in  tarn  moUi 
planta."  To  these  severe  acquitments  she  added  the  feminine 
plishments  of  French,  music,  painting,  and  embroidery. 

At  an  age  when  girls  ai-©  usually  in  the  school- room  Suzanne  took 
an  active  part  in  the  hoifjpitalities  of  her  father's  house,  and  was  mir* 
rounded  by  admirei's.  The  first  of  these  were  young  ministers  from 
Geneva  and  Lausanne.  A  favourite  stratagem  of  the  clerical  adown 
was  to  lelieve  M,  Churchod  of  hia  sabbath  services,  which  necessitfUied 
theii-  spending  the  ilay  and  night  at  Ciussy.  On  Monday  morning  tl» 
volunteer  substitute  jogged  away  on  the  pastor's  old  grey  nag  Gnson; 
Grison  had  to  be  sent  back  with  a  note  of  thanks  which  often  requirsd  » 
i^sponse,  and  the  correspondence  devolved  upon  Suzanne.  Among  tbfl 
records  of  this  period  is  a  written  piM^mise  signed  by  two  young  divinai^ 
who  pledge  themselves  ''to  the  very  charming  young  lady  IMademoiseUf 
Sussanne  Churchod  to  preach  at  Ci^assier  as  often  as  she  shall  ezBcC, 
without  being  begged,  entreated,  pi*essed,  or  conjured,  because  it  was  the 
sweetest  of  all  pleasures  to  oblige  her  on  every  occasion." 

Gossips  were  not  wanting  at  Grassy,  Geneva,  and  Lausanne ;  tbe 
HBsiduity  of  the  young  preachers  was  commented  upon,  and  Suzanne  was 
oenaured  for  encouraging  it.  One  fi-iend  (not  in  iioly  orders  it  may  be  sap- 
jKJsed)  took  it  uj  on  himself  to  writ©  her  a  remonstrance,  telling  her  tbii 
when  chnrch  was  over  she  should  **«diive  them  out  with  a  broom^  or  Icm^ 
out  of  the  way  herself."  Interference  with  a  girl  who  was  living  at  home 
with  lier  father  and  mother  savours  strongly  of  provincialism  and  IVeaby* 
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boi  tt  must  be  confessed  that  M.  and  Mdme,  Church od  did  not 
art  euv  of  their  daughter.  Some  of  her  secular  admir^%  seat 
whith  might  have  eoandalised  a  Paris  flue  kdj.  This  oountiy 
at  iiixteen  reoeived  very  well-turned  madrigals,  which 
|Nr»i86d  her  charma  and  deplored  her  rigour.  It  is  unlikely 
her  parents  these  e^unions^  although  she  made  no  secret 
or  about  any  of  her  proceedings.  However  rigor- 
in  hisr  teens  was  no  prude,  probably  because  of  her  very 
Many  yeara  later,  Mine.  Keeker,  the  paragon  of  married 
KPOiben,  whose  primuesR  was  a  source  of  both  amuaement 
to  her  vi«itoi'&,  alluded  to  those  delightful  days  with  some 
faer  girlifth  fr^om  and  iiightineas ;  she  confessed  that  ahe  had 
of  |iropriety — **  my  simplicity  prevented  my  understanding 
WAS  turne«l  by  ilatteiy.'^ 

only  did  their  ^hare  in  spoiling  Suzanne.  Before  she 
wn  op  ahe  wa«  reiKirted  a  sort  of  local  prodigy,  and  set  up 
goddess  in  the  centre  of  the  horizon  beyond  which  her 
litd  not  reach.  Suzanne  Churchod's  first  appeamnce  in 
a  sensation  wliich  the  inhabitiints  and  strangers  living 
time  w^ell  remembered  many  long  yeait*  afterwurds.  Lau- 
iioxkdred  and  fifty  yearn  at  least  has  made  its  )x)ft«t  of  a  learned 
■oddy  which  can  bold  it8  own  against  that  of  luiy  city  in 
ItA  claiRtjt  )uive  been  i-ecugniaed,  in  &o  far  that  it  has  been  for 
and  A  half  the  chosen  resort  of  distinguished  men  of  various 
It  i$  ^ongln  to  mention  Yoltaire,  who  thei^  appeared  in  his 
bt£}n»  an  audience  whom  he  pronounced  to  be  "as  good 
tbmr^  Wf«To  in  Europe  ;  "  Gibbon,  who,  after  jmying  it  several 
Llw'-re  to  finish  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
I.  «..  -  ,vz,  the  Polish  poet,  who  at  one  time  had  a  chair  in  the 
Saintc-Beuve,  who  there  delivered  the  eoui-se  of  lectures  on 
wliich  ro  gix  volumes  of  his  published  works.     Not- 

all  it  ure  they  keep  a  little  belund  the  times.     M. 

irilio  tftyt  wittily  that  in  1757  they  had  lost  the  hour  of  day, 
town-^oek  stiU  marked  the  time  of  the  Hutel  Kambouiltet* 
Sminte-Bouve'jtftojourn  there  (1837-8)  thwe  was  a  lingering 
timvwtiiH  uid  meknames )  the  young  people  carried 
and  Icrre-oiTuira  under  cover  of  his  lectures,  and  the 
tlistr  vwaina  the  names  of  defunct  young  Jansenlsta  of  the 
KDitiry. 

Choichod^s  heyday  fre^thinldng  waa  coming  into  fashion 
the  polite  world.  Religion  was  an  active  force  among  tlie 
Tlneir  morals  were  pure,  their  manners  wei'C  aimple, 
w«i9  intiooeEDt,  their  tastes  were  rather  pedtmlic.  The 
we  iluMild  lay  College  or  University,  of  Lausanne,  gavo  aa 
\km  1o  iho  wbola  society,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  pr6- 
of  gfire  and  kamed  pruft»issca%  and  divinity  student^i,  young 
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people  enjoyed  an  importance  and  independence  unknown  elitfwl 
On  summer  eveningB  the  citizens  had  the  friendly  habit  of 
the  open  square  near  the  castle,  and  the  fine  old  Gothic  cathedral  b 
heart  of  the  academic  quarter  of  the  town,  where  the  sons  and 
of  the  old  feudal  families  (in  spite  of  aristocratic  diatinctions  kept  tipi 
this  hour  in  that  ancient  republic)  mingled  with  those  of  the  middk 
class  to  talk  and  dance  and  sing  under  the  chestnut-trees.  There  n 
dancing  ansemblies,  pic»nics,  and  clubs  or  sodeties  on  the  model  of 
Italian  literary  associations,  Suzanne  Churchod  was  brought  by 
parents  into  this  priirileged  circle,  where  she  waa  said  to  excel  all 
yoting  girls  in  beauty  and  all  the  young  men  in  knowledge.  Here 
black-coated  ranks  of  her  clerical  admirers  were  broken  by  the 
of  the  Academy  and  beaux  of  the  gay  set,  and  she  was  acknowh 
once  as  queen  of  their  balls.  A  society  was  fotmded  in  her  honour, 
the  Academy  of  the  Springs,  from  a  spring  in  a  neighbouring  valley 
the  menibers  often  held  their  sessions  j  it  was  organised  on  the 
the  courts  of  love  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  but  the  members  took 
names  from  Mdlle.  Scud^ry's  romances  of  CUUe  and  Le  grand  Cj 
Su2ann©  was  made  president  (we  may  be  sure  sne  was  not  called  chtf' 
woman)  nnder  the  name  of  Themire.  Every  young  man,  or  knight  d 
the  Academy  of  the  Springs,  as  he  was  termed,  was  required  to 
the  colours  of  the  young  lady  who  pleased  him  best,  the  lady  to  recipw- 
cate  the  compliment — that  is,  if  she  reciprocated  the  preference  we 
hope.  When  a  member  wished  to  change  his  or  her  colours,  the 
had  to  be  assigned  in  full  session,  and  the  Academy  decided  upon 
validity.  Every  candidate  was  required  to  give  a  truthful  poi 
him  or  herself,  peraon,  mind^  and  character,  and  to  contribute  in 
original  production,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  the  reading  and  dii 
whereof  was  the  chief  business  of  the  meeting.  There  were  also 
debates  on  stated  topics — as,  for  instance,  **  Does  mystery  in  iti^lfenl 
the  pleasure  of  love,  and  can  friendship  of  the  same  sort  exist  betwi 
man  and  a  woman  as  between  two  men  and  two  women  1  '* 
days,  which  dwelt  long  in  the  memory  of  those  who  had  any| 
them  J  Far  into  this  century  the  spot  was  still  shown  in  the  litl 
near  the  spring  where  the  youthful  academicians  gathered  in 
weather,  and  the  throne  of  turf  £h>m  which  their  lovely  presLdeot 
the  proceedings. 

Suzanne*s  triumphs,  like  those  of  other  conquerors,  would  have 
incomplete  without  the  wamijig  voice  which  bade  her  remember 
she  was  but  human.     An  older  friend,  again  of  the  other  sex, 
took  the  part  of  monitor,  and  informed  her  that  she  showed  her  d« 
to  please  men  too  plainly,  and  even  although  they  all  believe  thai  W^ 
woman's  chief  co^icem,  they  do  not  like  it  to  be  made  too  evident ; 
ing  her  that  she  would  repel  instead  of  captivating  them  by  her 
Ac.  (kc.     Any  attractive  young  lady  can  finish  the  sermon  &om  menx 
Ittzatme  honestly  admitted  that  she  Uked  the  praise  of  men  better 
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riort»  Mid  ia  spLt^  of  her  unbluBhing  conduct  the  offended  sex 
fmm  ta  iihower  upon  her  French  and  Latin  verses,  declarationji 
md  c&wm  of  marriage.  Although  the  young  coquette  confesses 
f  b0i4  WHS  turned  by  adulation^  her  heart  was  apparently 
id  antil  she  was  nearly  twenty.  About  the  time  that  she  was 
of  wit  and  beauty^  there  arrived  at  Laustinne  a  young 
mho  attracted  more  attention  than  was  generally  bestowed 
of  his  age.  After  giving  promi>*e  of  achievement  by  his 
desultory  tiwste  for  letters,  he  had  lieen  dismissed  from 
br  Joining  the  Homan  Catholic  Church.  His  £^ther,  a  Tory 
BMJ  ctrenmstanceS)  sent  him  to  be  cured  of  his  errors  under  the 
Swim  Protestant  minister,  M.  PaviUard^ — a  change  in  his  mode 
hick  mam  very  bard  at  first.  This  was  Eklward  GibboUp  not 
kMhced  personage  who  coofronta  the  title-page  of  the  Decline 
'f  bat  a  slim,  studious  youth,  who  appeiu'ed  in  the  estimable 
r  I^imannp  with  the  twofold  distinction  of  his  errors  and  hiA 
H«  W9B  grsdoaUy  admitted  to  their  select  divorsions,  and  soon 
^Meai»  among  them.  His  foreijsti  birth,  his  natural  place  in 
■kflnv  ^^  intense  application  to  leai'ning  after  a  biief  outburst 
^ft  IB  eompony  with  some  idle  young  fellows  of  his  own  nation, 
^Bocmvamon  under  the  influence  of  his  wise  and  venerable 
^Bs  FMestant  atmosphere  of  the  town,  combined  to  make  him 
E^in  the  intelligent  circle  to  which  he  was  introduced.  He 
ill  tidm  of  the  charms  and  talents  of  Mdlle.  Churchod,  and 
Hii  onziouty  to  see  her  before  they  met.  When  the  fated  day 
wioit«  in  hia  diary :  "I  have  seen  Mdlle*  Churchod — Omnia 

^tt  not  cedmnus  Amort  J* 
ID  Juno  1757,  wh^n  they  were  both  twenty ;  he  was  her 
f  ft  hm  months.  Suzanne  has  left  a  picture  of  him  as  he 
mrmd  to  her  bloo  eyes,  which  is  engaging  enough  :  **  He  has 
•  hair,  a  pretty  hand,  and  the  bearing  of  a  person  of  condition. 
ii  m  tingxilAr,  so  full  of  cleverness,  that  I  know  none  which 
p  iL  Ha  hsM  ho  much  i^preaaion  that  one  constantly  finds 
g  00 V  in  it.  His  gestures  are  ^o  appropriate  that  they  add 
Itii  WQfda.  In  Mhort,  he  has  one  of  those  ejctraordinary  physio- 
wliiek  ono  nflfvor  tirea  of  studying,  depicting,  and  following." 
■^is  rnvnoiTB  gives  a  still  more  flattering  description  of  the 
^B  His  account  of  the  events  which  enfiued  is  brief  and  dry,  but 
^Hb«i  at  Brgtf  alUmngh  his  suit  was  not  disoc^ui-aged,  he  was 
^prt  tnamoored  of  the  two.     The  affectation  of  seeming  worse 

ii  fmd  not  ooma  into  vogue.  Gibbon  h  id  to  the  full  the  decent 
puiCin^  Ids  best  foot  forward  which  belonged  to  his  respectable 

timia  Ho  took  no  pride  in  making  himself  out  a  Lovelace  to 
g«  boaiity^  bat  Mi  it  to  be  inferred  that  he,  and  not  she,  was  the 
lU  TiotiiB  of  tbo  a&ir.  But  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
r  rain  m  young  girl,  and  that  Gibbon  did  not  destroy  Suzanne 
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Churchod's  happiness  for  life  is  due  to  the  vigour  of  her  intellect  ind 
character.  After  making  her  acquaintance  he  improved  his  oppoitimt 
ties  to  the  utmost,  obtained  permission  to  visit  her  at  her  home,  wtiA 
he  did  several  times  during  the  course  of  that  summer  and  autumn,  onee 
staying  as  long  as  a  week.  An  interchange  of  letters  soon  began.  ffiiiA 
first  betray  more  vanity  and  wish  to  dazzle  his  fair  correspondent  thanMfr 
timent.  Like  other  lovers,  real  and  feigned,  he  counts  the  sand  since  ^ 
glass  was  turned  on  his  banishment,  and  tells  her  that  it  is  "  a  hundid 
and  twenty-one  hours  eighteen  minutes  and  thirty-three  seconds  man 
Grassy  disappeared  in  the  clouds."  In  the  next,  it  is  a  week  sinoak 
has  seen  her,  "  and  to  say  that  it  seems  like  a  century  would  be  true  bd 
hackneyed."  He  professes  himself  unwilling  to  use  the  langnigsd 
ordinary  lovers,  and  thus  to  forfeit  the  epithets  of  "  original  and  omqos' 
which  she  has  bestowed  upon  him ;  yet  how  shall  he  convey  a  notioid 
the  tedium  of  existence  since  they  parted  ?  He  then  relates  how  he  ooH 
passed  three  weeks  in  a  stupid  countiy-house  with  a  cross  old  crone  i^ 
talked  to  him  about  Gog  and  Magog,  Antichrist  and  her  private  intar 
pretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  no  books  and  no  neighbours,  exflspin 
old  invalid  who  described  all  his  ailments,  and  two  country  gentkom 
who  had  mined  themselves  by  lawsuits,  and  believed  that  their  onlf 
hope  for  better  days  lay  in  the  division  of  Germany ;  but  one  beings 
Prussian  and  the  other  an  Austrian,  they  could  not  agree  about  the  flOB- 
ditions.  **  Well  1 "  he  cries,  **  those  three  weeks  did  not  seem  half  so  k^f 
as  the  time  I  have  been  absent  from  you."  After  all,  this  is  not  M 
excess  of  ardour.  He  pays  her  elaborate  compliments  at  the  expeon  d 
every  other  woman  in  the  world,  and  tells  her  of  a  picture  he  hasseenm 
a  studio  and  taken  for  a  portrait  of  her,  but  the  painter  assured  himtW 
it  was  a  fancy  piece,  his  ideal  of  female  loveliness,  which  he  had  sought  ftr 
in  vain  all  over  the  world ;  Gibbon  relates  this  adventure  only  to  entt 
the  graces  of  Mdlle.  Churchod's  mind  and  character  above  those  of  br 
person.  This  artificial  and  laboured  tone  continues  throughout  thi 
correspondence  on  his  side ;  it  was  the  tone  of  the  time,  but  neither  m 
love-letters  nor  in  the  ludicrous  poetry  which  he  addresses  to  her  in 
defiance  of  the  rules  of  French  syntax  and  prosody,  is  there  one  touch  of 
true  tenderness  or  a  single  spark  of  real  passion.  Gibbon's  Erench 
verses  are  curiosities  of  literature,  as  he  wrote  French  prose  with  remizk- 
able  correctness  and  fluency.  At  length  he  began  to  write  as  an  aooeptBi 
suitor,  yet  he  did  not  depart  from  the  conventional  form  in  which  hi 
professed  himself  to  be  "with  the  utmost  esteem  and  afiection,  her  vsy 
humble  servant." 

There  are  no  letters  of  Suzanne's  belonging  to  the  early  stages  of  ih» 
correspondence.  Gibbon's  rejoinders  prove  that  she  usually  wrote  in » 
bantering  strain.  From  the  beginning  of  her  engagement  she  kept  oqpitf 
of  her  letters — a  strange  precaution ;  but  although  she  had  perfect  oob- 
fidence  in  his  attachment,  misgivings  as  to  the  result  of  the  oonnertHD 
beset  her  from  the  first.    The  warmth  and  depth  of  her  fiaelingB 
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to  bin),  jet  she  wrote  with  a  dignity  and  self-rogtraint  whioh 
I  ||0W  fiMt  abe  matured  under  the  influence  of  love.  But  already  the 
pl^ftcttoaig  on  kts  {other's  part,  and  her  determination  not  to  resUt 
wefB  openly  expressed*  Clouds  soon  arose  from  this  source. 
It  mAde  H  a  oonditioo  of  her  acceptance  that  her  lover  must  make 
^  in  Bwit»irlat)d  as  long  as  her  pki*ente  should  live.  To  this 
1  at  first  joyfully  suWribetl,  but  before  long  he  began  to  complain 
On  a  little  joiu-ney  to  Fribourg  he  wrote  her  a  letter  in  which  he 
imtnuus  and  uncandid  enough  to  hint  that,  as  she  saw  so  many 
!•  oa  both  cdde^  perhaps  an  avowal  of  indifference  from  him  would 
llooaio  rdeftfie  to  her.  With  many  reproaches  for  this  supposed 
I  aad  protestations  of  his  own  devotion,  he  admits  his  fears  that 
ilition  she  has  affixed  to  their  marriage  cannot  fidl  to  wound  his 
>oth  in  kis  parental  affection  and  in  hisamUiUon ;  still  he,  Edward, 
i  dmptdr  of  reconciling  him  to  it ;  he  goes  on  to  retail  with  insuf- 
ipitiam  and  cumbrous  complication  of  suppositions,  the  arguments 
IimA  bo  will  soften  his  father's  resistance,  his  own  absence  of 
ic©  to  worldly  honours,  philosophical  supeiiority  to 
remind  his  feither  that  knowledge  has  been  his  only  pae- 
I  awoke  in  his  heart.  It  was  a  letter  to  dispel  a  girl's  iliu- 
replied  with  much  controlled  emotion :  she  reiterated 
not  allow  her  lover  to  disobey  or  even  to  distress  his 
i|oTo  she  bears  her  own  parents  is  her  measure  for  what  ho 
i  biB ;  but  she  will  not  justify  hei-self  against  his  insinuation  of  her 
(  for  an  avowal  of  indifference  on  his  part.  ''  I  never  supposed 
you  could  imagine  such  a  thing ;  it  wag  too  far  from  my 
my  ihotights." 

lofobodings  were  verified.  Gibbon^s  stay  at  Ijausanne  was 
a  cIoAe  when  they  first  met,  and  in  the  spring  of  1758,  about 
after  their  engagement,  he  went  home  to  England.  He 
to  her  on  the  journey,  letters  which  seem  to  have  gone 
followed  a  languishing  correspondence,  a  present  of  his  first 
imtr  tEhidi  tie  la  LiUcrafure,  which  Was  written  in  Fi-ench  ; 
it  announcing  his  father's  relentless  opposition  to  their 
r,  aoi!  his  own  mournful  aequieseence  in  it.  From  Gibbon's 
I  in  bb  memoirs  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  ruptme  of  his 
Mmt  took  place  sliortly  after  his  return  to  England,  and  ended 
^jntftiin^'  '     ween  himself  aud  Mdlle.   Churchod  :  '^  I    soon 

f«d  ibai  r  would  not  hear  of  this  strange  alliance,  and 

Iboui  his  ootident  I  was  destitute  and  helplesi.  Alter  a  painful 
^  I  yieldod  to  my  fate  :  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son ; 
pad  «aa  inacniiibly  healed  by  time,  absenoe,  and  the  habit8  of  a 
^  Mj  euro  wjw  accelerated  by  a  faithful  report  of  the  tiun- 
I  mud  cbeerfolnen  uf  the  lady  herself ;  and  my  love  subsided  in 
kip  and  o«te«m."  The  deliberate  minropresentation  of  the  cxturse 
to  i*  fVUV«d  by  the  date  of  the  aforesaid  letter^  August  1762, 
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when  they  had  been  affianced  for  nearly  ^Ye  yean.  In  it  he  repeati  tha 
final  oonvereation  between  himself  and  his  father,  which  the  older  mm 
closed  by  saying :  "  Marry  your  foreigner — ^yon  are  independent  Bak 
remember  that  you  are  a  son  and  a  citizen.**  Whereupon  his  m 
retired  to  his  chamber,  and  remained  there  two  hours.  **  I  will  not 
endeavour  to  describe  my  condition  to  you.  I  came  forth  to  tell  mj 
father  that  I  would  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  my  life  to  hiuL"  Vm 
epistle  concludes  with  the  obligatory  protestations  of  his  own  miaeiy, 
and  prayers  for  the  lady's  happiness,  and  an  entreaty  that  she  will  nol 
altogether  forget  him. 

In  the  meantime  other  griefs  were  gathering  about  Soaume's  joyooi 
existence,  and  gradually  shutting  out  its  brightness  altogether.    Eirij 
in  the  year  1760  she  lost  her  too  fond  and  indulgent  father;  Gnagr 
passed  into  the  care  of  a  new  pastor ;  the  widow  and  orphan  of  IL 
Churchod  were  left  almost  in  penury.     It  was  then  that  the  strength 
and  worth  of  Suzanne's  character  fint  asserted  themselves.     She  tamed 
her  talents  and  education  to  account  by  teaching.     There  is  a  tradition 
in  the  Pays  de  Yaud  of  the  beautiful  Mdlle.  Churchod  jogging  about  on  i 
little  donkey  to  the  houses  of  pupils  who   lived  out  of  town.    Eor 
upwards  of  three  years  she  followed  the  hard  calling  of  a  daily  govenMi 
bravely,  still  rejecting  ofiers  of  marriage,  still  clinging  to  the  belief  in  a 
conditional  engagement  to  Gibbon — a  cruel  situation,  a  sickening  changa 
The  young  woman's  courage  did  not  forsake  her,  but  the  serene  and 
even  temper  for  which  she  had  been  praised,  and  for  which  she  irai 
remarked  in  after-times,  gave  way  under  the  trials  and  suspense  of  her  lot 
Her  intercourse  with  her  mother  became  troubled ;  who  knows  with  whA 
complaints  and  regrets  for  better  days  the  poor  woman,  whose  life  hid 
been  full  of  reverses,  may  have  irritated  and  embittered  her  danghtei^i 
laborious  and  anxious  existence  1 — with  what  taunts  for  her  fidelity  to 
a  faithless  lover  when  there  were  eager  suitors  who  would  restore  them 
to  comfort  and  consideration  1     That  painful  phase  is  known  only  by  tha 
daughter's  bitter  self-reproaches  after  she  lost  her  mother,  and  even  into 
middle  age.    It  is  likely  that  Suzanne  exaggerated  her  shortcomings  aa 
she  exaggerated  everything,  for  all  the  letters  of  condolence  which  aha 
received  on  Madame  Churchod's  death,  early  in  the  year  1763,  laid  strM 
on  the  consolation  which  the  sense  of  her  duteousness  and  devotion  mul 
afford  her. 

And  now  the  poor  girl  was  alone  in  the  world — ^father,  mother,  honw^ 
and  lover  gone — earning  her  bitter  bread  by  uncongenial  drudgery;  an  ob- 
ject of  charity  where  she  had  been  a  goddess ;  still  admired  and  courted, 
yet  with  nothing  before  her  except  the  dismal  perspective  of  the  life  of  i 
daily  governess,  or  a  marriage  without  love.  Sentimental  and  romantic 
with  feelings  which  had  been  roused  by  a  real  passion,  any  alternativi 
seemed  better  to  her  than  the  last.  Qibbon's  letter  of  August  1762 
would  doubtless,  with  the  aid  of  time,  have  ended  the  struggle^  bat  fin 
his  unexpeoted  letam  to  Switzerland  about  six  monthB  afterwudi 
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Boon  after  Madame  Churcliod'3  death.  So  strange  a  8tep  iinder  the 
circumstances,  coupled  with  the  expi'essions  of  attachment  and  unliappi- 
neas  with  which  he  concluded  his  farewell,  naturally  rekindled  Suzanne's 
hopes.  She  was  at  Geneva  when  he  reached  Lausanne,  hut  there  is  no 
mention  of  their  meeting  either  in  the  records  of  Coppet  or  in  his  account 
of  this  visit  in  his  memoirs^  although  he  descants  on  the  welcome  and  plea- 
sures he  found  at  his  old  abode.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  wrote 
to  her  or  sought  her  out,  but  his  return  gave  force  to  his  petition  for 
remembrance ;  and  Suzanne,  with  the  fiiith  of  a  love  which  had  atrength- 
ene«l  while  he  wa»  forgetting,  ascribed  it  to  fidelity.  Unable  to  endure 
her  agitation  and  micertiunty,  she  wixjte  to  him  in  the  following  passion- 
ate and  pathetic  term?  ;— **  Sir,  I  bluah  for  the  step  I  am  about  to  take. 
I  would  fain  bide  it  from  you  j  I  would  hido  it  from  myself.  Great 
God  !  can  an  innocent  heart  aba.'^e  itaelf  to  such  depths  1  What  humili- 
ation !  I  have  had  moi^  terrible  sorrows,  hut  none  which  I  have  felt 
ao  poignantly.  But  I  owe  the  effort  to  my  peace  of  mind  ;  if  I  lose  thia 
opportunity,  there  in  no  more  peace  for  me.  .  .  .  For  five  years  I  have 
sacrificed  everything  to  a  chimera  ;  but  at  last,  romantic  though  I  am,  I 
begin  to  perceive  my  mistake.  I  beg  you  on  my  knees  to  undeceive  my 
infatuated  hcai-t :  sign  an  avowal  of  your  complete  indifference  to  me, 
and  my  soul  will  accept  its  destiny — certainty  will  briug  the  calm  which  I 
crave."  She  adjured  him  to  answer  her  sincerely,  and  not  to  trifle 
with  her  repose,  as  she  had  too  long  perauaded  herself  that  what  were 
perhaps  Bymptoros  of  coolness  on  his  part  were  proofs  of  delicacy  and 
disinterestedness.  She  implored  him  with  a  sort  of  frenzy  never  to  he- 
tray  the  appeal  even  to  her  most  intimate  friend.  "  My  horror  of  such 
a  ptinishmeot  is  the  gauge  of  my  fault,  and,  as  it  is,  I  feel  that  I  am 
committing  an  outrage  on  my  modeety,  my  past  conduct,  and  my  pre* 
MDt  fedingB."     These  are  the  accents  of  Corinne  and  Delphine. 

Gibbon  was  gentleman  enough  to  return  the  letter  ;  it  remains 
among  the  archives  of  Coppet,  with  its  address,  its  black  seal,  the  token 
of  her  I'ecent  loss  and  loneUness,  and  her  own  superscription,  in  English  : 
"A  thinking  soul  is  puniishment  enough,  and  every  thought  draws 
blood."  His  reply  must  have  wounded  her  love  and  pride  too  cruelly ; 
it  was  not  kept.  Even  at  this  day,  ^  hen  the  tears  have  been  so  long 
dried,  the  pulses  so  long  stilled,  when,  as  Sainte-Beuve  says  in  another 
OMe,  it  cannot  matter  much  whether  her  love  was  crofised  or  successful, 
one  is  forced  to  regret  that  Mdlle.  Churchod  should  have  mad©  any 
rejoinder.  She  wrote  again  the  same  week,  goaded  by  two  emotions, 
which  breathe  through  every  sentence— outraged  pride  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  breaking  off  with  him  at  once  and  for  ever.  The  pixMJoeding 
was  not  dignified,  but  the  tone  of  the  letter  i-«J  strictly  so.  "  Sir,  five 
yearn'  absence  was  insufficient  to  effect  the  change  which  I  have  just 
undergone.  It  is  to  be  regretted  for  my  sake  that  you  should  not  have 
written  in  this  way  sooner,  that  your  previous  letter  was  not  in  a 
Afferent  strain.    The  ejcpi-essio^  of  suffering  and  soitow,  elevated  and 
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enhanced  by  the  semblance  of  virtue,  is  calculated  to  excite  another 
person  to  great  follies,  and  you  ought  to  have  spared  me  five  or  nz 
irreparable  ones  which  have  decided  my  fate  in  this  life."  She  thaab 
him  for  having  opened  her  eyes  and  revived  her  self-esteem,  enough,  it 
least,  for  her  to  be  conscious  of  its  smart.  "  It  was  not  to  you  thst  I 
•acrificed  it,  but  to  an  imaginary  being,  who  could  exist  only  in  a 
romantic  crack-brain  like  mine.  From  the  moment  your  letter  undB- 
ceived  me  you  re-entered  the  ranks  of  ordinary  men,  and  from  being 
the  only  one  I  could  ever  love,  you  have  become  the  last  whom  I  ehoiiM 
fancy,  because  you  are  most  unlike  my  sentimental  (dladonique)  ideal* 
But  she  did  not  stop  there ;  she  proposes  that  they  shall  bury  Hob  pMk 
together,  offers  him  her  friendship,  proposes  to  give  him  a  letter  d 
introduction  to  Rousseau,  and  asks  his  advice  about  an  occupatioQ.  fibs 
had  been  thinking  of  taking  a  position  as  lady's  companion,  and  wH 
hesitating  between  England  and  a  German  court ;  she  begged  for  ihi 
benefit  of  his  counsel  and  experience  in  the  choice.  Gibbon  allowed  thii 
letter  to  lie  unanswered  for  three  weeks,  which  adds  a  stamp  of 
brutality  to  his  conduct.  His  reply  was  formal  and  cautious;  he 
thanked  Mdlle.  Churchod  for  the  offer  of  her  friendship,  but  said  that  a 
renewal  of  their  intercourse  and  correspondence  would  be  too  dangenv 
for  himself— and  possibly  for  her;  on  all  necessary  occasions  she  ehoold 
find  him  a  friend  on  whom  she  could  rely ;  the  position  of  oompanioo  in 
England,  as  elsewhere,  was  uncertain,  depending  on  the  character  of  thou 
with  whom  one  lived.  "  But  you.  Mademoiselle,  have  everything  It 
hope  from  it.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  deny  you  thrir 
respect,  and  difficult  not  to  award  you  their  friendship."  This  ^iSid 
and  cold-blooded  composition  is  signed  ^*  De  Guibon,"  as  if  to  emphafli 
its  ungenuineness. 

Here  decidedly  Mdlle.  Churchod  should  have  stopped.  That  Ai 
did  not  do  so  is  the  sole  excuse  for  Gibbon's  hardness  and  frigidity. 
But  she  actually  permitted  her  friends,  the  Pastor  Moultou  and  Jcaa 
Jacques  Kousseau — en  odd  coalition — to  devise  a  little  project  fv 
winning  back  her  recreant  lover  by  singing  her  praises  to  him,  and 
repeating  the  admiration  and  attentions  of  which  she  was  the  ofajeoi 
This  was  too  like  pursuit,  and  foreshadows  the  terror  with  whidi  har 
famous  daughter  inspired  some  of  the  men  whom  she  honoured  with  har 
friendship.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  little  conspiracy  did  net 
succeed ;  Rousseau  declined  to  cany  out  his  part  in  it,  and  wrote  to  IL 
Moultou  :  "M.  Gibbon's  cooling  off  towards  Mdlle.  Churchod  makes  ae 
think  ill  of  him.  .  .  .  Any  man  who  does  not  feel  her  value  is  unwortiiy 
of  her,  but  one  who,  having  known  and  felt  it,  could  forswear  her,  la  a 
man  to  despise."  M.  Moultou  himself  wrote :  "  Dear  frend,  I 
you  not  to  torture  yourself ;  you  rend  my  heart.  If  this  man  is 
of  you,  he  will  return  to  you ;  if  he  is  a  wretch,  let  him  go ;  he  doeanfll 
deserve  a  single  regret"  This  was  soon  proved,  but  it  reqidxed  i 
sharper  wrench  yet  to  uproot  the  attachment  wl^oh  had  UKlteaaxA  moA 
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Ac  msf  canme-t^mke  of  her  wonmn's  nnture.  She  fancied,  poor  girl, 
tfait  it  wfti  ot>  bis  tmAgiuary  perfectiona  bha  Lad  built  her  iruat ;  it  bad 
Igif  Idled  on  the  bare  fitrength  of  her  own  afifdction.  Towards  tlio 
mi  of  ll»«  auD»  summer  (1764)  Mdlle.  Cburchod  and  Gibbon  met  at 
tawfp  whflro  YolLaira  had  collected  the  cream  of  the  Vaudols  society, 
Hkb  w«ft  ao  much  to  his  taste.  On  this  occasion,  when  Suzanne  was 
■ikkif  m  hniTO  t^rt  to  seem  in  good  spirits  and  wear  her  willow  gaily, 
GUbn  ttmUid  her  with  an  insulting  rudeness  which  left  her  no  choice 
Wft  m  bftttdi.  She  wrote  bim  one  long,  last  letter^  the  outpouring  of 
wwwIpJ  vmnity  and  pride — an  endeaTour  at  least  to  reinstate  herself  in 
tb  rttpect  'which  she  bad  apparently  forfeited  by  her  constancy.  She 
unllid  all  ib«  drcumstanoes  of  their  acquaintance— of  his  courtship^  of 
liar  o^pigemfint,  bis  often-repeated  assertion  that  ho  would  not  give 
\m  op  for  hift  fktber'a  dissent,  and  her  uwn  reiterated  determination  not 
p»  aCNUiter  to  it;  the  advantageous  offers  which  she  had  refused  in 
fuid  which  she  valued  only  as  proofis  of  her  dislntei*estedneBS ; 
i«is  to  bk  knowledge  of  two  of  them,  from  men  of  good  standing  and 
ibat  eba  bad  ascribed  bis  renunciation  of  her  when  their  union 
txidcfinttely  jKWtponed.  As  she  beard  that  he  was  not  seeking  any 
roman  in  marriage,  what  wonder  that  she  had  set  down  hi^  con- 
hd  W  delicacy  and  unselfisbnefis,  and  preference  of  what  be  deemed  her 
W  bis  own  happiness  I  Strong  in  this  belief,  when  hei'  father  died 
liad  raiiaotly  rejected  the  home  and  ease  and  assured  future  which 
laul  at  her  feet,  and  adopted  a  mode  of  life  which  she  detested,  to 
ber  mother  and  herself.  She  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
to  tbo  oonqvteats  which  still  marked  ber  path ;  but  it  was  with 
of  Inttanwm  that  she  recalls  how,  in  the  hour  of  bor  l)ereavement, 
lofvets,  mere  acquaintances,  even  stmngers,  bad  hastened 
r  b«r  comfort,  the  only  one  who  bad  given  no  sign  of  sympathy 
to  whom  ber  heart  belonged.  Yet  she  thanks  Heaven  for  having 
from  a  marriage  which  would  have  resulted  in  mutual  misery : 
Ii«ui,  wbicb  I  once  thought  so  tender  1  What  did  I  ask  of  you  t 
did  I  wanlt  Your  fathor  was  still  alive,  and  my  resolve  was 
;  I  a^ed  for  the  only  sentiment  which  remained  to  uii.  .  .  . 
yoti  a  man  of  honour^  incapable  of  breakmg  a  promise, 
or  betraying  j  but  capable  of  toiiring  a  heart  to  shreds  for  your 
by  the  mo«t  ingenious  tortures.  I  no  longer  invoke  the 
of  Heaf^en  upon  you, as  1  did  in  my  first  anger;  but  I  need  be  no 
to  Mmro  you  that  the  day  will  oome  when  you  will  regret  the 
Imb  which  you  incurred  when  you  estranged  for  ever  the  too 
MidorlmrtufS.  C." 
iba  cbafyter  of  Buzanne  Cliurchod's  romance.     Witli  ber 


ouitirioid,  but  atm  burning,  it  now  only  remained  for  her  to 
Qpoo  bor  fuliim     Many  homes  were  open  to  her  upon  her  own 
Sbo  vtf  bYiDg  iamporarily  with  the  excellent  Pastor  Moultou, 
Tarm&t  lonrrr.  wbo  bftd  bocome  a  faithful  and  devoted  fnend.    Dia* 
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appointed  of  his  early  love,  he  had  married  her  fiiend,  Mdlle.  Ckyla 
Saanne,  in  order  not  to  be  a  burden  to  these  kind  hosts,  filled  the  poik 
of  governess  to  their  children  while  going  on  with  her  other  iesiona 
How  irksome,  how  intolerable,  these  duties,  associations,  and  scenss  kid 
become  to  her  one  may  well  gness.  She  longed  to  escape ;  the  (oij 
alternative  was  a  marriage  of  reason  or  braving  the  unknown  trials  of  t 
lady's  companion.  In  her  dread  of  the  latter,  she  lent  an  ear  to  tin 
proposals  of  a  lawyer  from  Yverdon,  who  had  been  sighing  about  her 
for  some  time,  but  she  would  not  commit  herself  finally  without  farther 
respite. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  the  fitfbioB 
in  France  for  fine  ladies  in  delicate  health  to  go  to  Geneva  and  oonnilt 
Dr.  Troncbin.  There  was  a  floating  society  among  the  lacustrine  viUai^ 
drawn  together  by  the  strange  medley  of  tastes  and  ideas  which  rose  to 
the  surface  in  the  ferment  preceding  the  Eevolution.  People  resorted 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman — some  for  Dr.  Tronchin,  or  for  change  of 
climate ;  some  for  the  scenery,  for  Voltaire,  for  Bousseau ;  some  becami 
they  were  sentimental,  and  cultivated  sonsibility ;  some  because  they ' 
strong-minded,  and  practised  inoculation ;  most  of  them  for  the 
which  takes  idle  folk  anywhere— because  they  found  it  amusing.  Ths 
head  of  this  society  was  the  Duchesse  d'Anville,  a  Bochefoucauld  both 
by  birth  and  marriage,  who  prided  herself  on  her  literary  tastes  and 
liberal  ideas.  She  had  made  Madame  Chui'chod's  acquaintance  abont 
the  time  of  her  father's  death,  and  had  interested  herself  in  various  wayi 
in  the  young  lady's  behalf.  There  was  anoUier  fair  patient  of  Dr.  Tiran- 
chin's,  a  young  widow  from  Paris,  Madame  de  Yermenouz,  rich,  intel- 
ligent, attractive,  and  fond  of  amusement.  She  Uked  clever  men,  ind 
had  them  about  her ;  she  also  liked  clever  women,  and  falling  in  lovs 
with  Suzanne,  proposed  to  take  her  back  to  Paris  as  her  companioB. 
Suzanne  was  between  twenty-six  and  seven,  the  same  age  as 
de  Yermenouz,  and  her  pride  and  love  of  independence  had 
with  poverty;  she  hesitated  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  even 
porarily  surrendering  her  liberty.  The  influence  of  her  friend  M. 
Moultou  steadied  her  wavering  inclination  :  she  accepted  the  propoa^ 
and  set  out  in  this  humble  position  to  find  a  cure  for  her  grief  in  new 
scenes,  while  Gibbon's  steps  were  drawing  towards  Home,  and  thafc 
memorable  hour  of  meditation  in  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  which  gave  ths 
world  his  immortal  work. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  at  its  apogee  in  France  when  MdU& 
Churchod  first  went  to  that  country.  The  great  lights  of  the  age  wen 
still  shining,  if  some  were  on  the  wane ;  there  was  an  eztraOTdinaiy 
concourse  of  men  and  women  of  genius,  talent,  and  learning  in  Puiii 
Suzanne's  natural  taste  for  literature  and  the  intercourse  of  clever,  eat 
tivated  people  had  been  sharpened  by  her  acquaintance  with 
Voltaire,  and  the  people  of  note  whom  she  met  at  Feniey.  She 
upon  her  new  life  with  eager  expectations,  too  high-pitoiwd  to  bt 
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Elio  had  probably  indulged  In  TisioDs  of  the  Encyclopfedists 
in  a  circle,  each,  talking  like  a  book,  and  imagined  Parifiian  society 
and  more  brilliant  debating  club  than  her  little  Academy 
Her  first  letters  to  Switzerland  express  disappoint- 
beftny  provincial  prejudices,  although  she  met  Marmontel^ 
other  celebrated  men  at  Madiune  de  Termenoux's.  Of 
SiuaziDe  has  nothing  to  say  but  praise  for  her  kindness^ 
generoBity,  and  sympathy*  The  only  dirawback  to  her 
eomptLiuoa,  besides  a  meJancholy  which  she  could  not  always 
tiw  difficulty  of  di^esedng  properly  on  an  income  of  about 
a  year.  She  received  no  salary ;  Madame  de  Vermenoux 
with  preventt^,  and  would  hare  supplied  all  her  wants  if 
Oiorchod'tt  pride  had  permitted  them  to  be  auspected.  The 
to  work,  and  the  enjoyment  and  excitement  of  the  new  life 
illy  and  to  promote  hor  moml  cure,  which  waa  rapid  in  propoHion 
magaish  of  her  undeception  and  disillusion.  She  began  to  live 
At  tite  same  time  she  felt  that  she  was  merely  passing  through 
wm  mBMB ;  that  the  situation  was  becoming  daily  more  unt«^nable 
■r  want  of  means ;  that  the  way  before  her  was  narrowing  to  the 
of  a  Rtorn  to  her  papils  or  the  marriage  of  reason  at  Yverdun^ 
TVs  deUM  €x  macMnA  who  deeconded  to  deliver  her  fi'om  this  hard 
lllwiisliui  was  her  countryman  Jamos  Necker,  of  the  8wiss  banking- 
hlBiof  Ncckcr  and  Tlidu8»oD,  which  had  lately  been  established  in  Paris, 
Is  lid  bem  captivated  by  ^ladame  do  Vcrmcnonx's  airy  graces  before 
lo  Geneva  ;  she  hiul  been  unable  eithei-  to  take  him  or  let  him 
m  ber  return  to  Paris  he  was  Etill  a  suitor  on  probation*  It 
his  tight  that  Mdlle.  Churchod  first  made  his  acquaintance  In 
She  liked  him,  and  seconded  his  suit  with  her  friend. 
lia  Yerm«oo^x*B  first  experience  of  matrimony  had  been  un- 
■ba  was  rich  enough  to  care  little  for  M.  Necker 's  fortune, 
wish  to  lose  her  aristocratic  position  by  a  plebeian  marriage ; 
was  not  a  maa  to  discard  unadvisedly.  In  short,  she  shilly- 
d  while  she  did  so  the  wind  veered  to  another  quarter.  M. 
^isatpjdooa  pointed  in  the  right  direction  first ;  early  in  October 
as  forced  to  admit  that  he  was  right ;  she  wroto  to 
X*  Haekar  preferred  her,  bat  that  probably  nothing  would 
ll^  aa  be  bad  started  on  a  journey  to  Switzerland  without 
8be  confessed  that  she  was  far  from  indifferent  to  the 
m  a  later  letter  she  declared  that  if  thi^  brilliant  castle  in 
diSKilva,  iba  would  accept  the  lawyer  of  Y verdun,  on 
bii  allffwii^i  bar  to  spend  two  months  every  year  with  her 
Bat  Iba  cxisia  w«a  at  hand.  On  M.  Necker's  i-etum  from 
■4  DO  tUD/e  m  addressing  Mdlle.  Churchod,  who  replied  by 
^  wntlCD,'*  says  ber  descendant,  **  in  a  trembling  hand  : 
IHrfnaw,  sir,  depends  upon  my  feelings  for  you,  I  fear  that 
1h|^  bifof«  you  desired  it.' " 
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It  wdfi.true.  Stimime  loved  again,  and  with  the  wbole  foroo  of  hm 
nature;  this  tinje  it  was  no  longer  a  girl's  ardent  fancy  for  a  youth  vlsii 
appeared  to  her  as  a  lover  on  their  first  meetings  and  whom  she  endow^ 
with  all  the  attributes  which  a  pure  and  highly- wrought  imagioatioii 
could  supply ;  she  had  studied  Necker  with  a  keen,  impartial  scrntbj, 
but  when  she  gave  Mm  hex-  heart  it  was  his  to  the  day  of  her  death,  tad 
she  loved  him  with  a  tender  and  passionate  admiration  such  as  eeldaei 
endures  the  friction  of  domestic  life  in  any  relation.  It  is  impossdbleiMC 
to  think  that  she  ovei'-rated  him,  but  bo  was  one  of  those  unusual  meo 
whose  qualities  maintain  their  ascendancy  over  the  persons  with  whoo 
they  are  in  the  closest  and  most  constant  intercourae.  On  the  eve  d 
their  marriage  Suzanne  wrote  her  future  husl>and  a  letter  in  which  sh* 
told  him  all  her  love  for  him ;  she  wished  tliat  he  should  know  once  fiic 
all  the  inteneifcy  and  extent  of  her  affection,  and  with  noble  candoiu- 
confessed  it  all,  and  the  boundless  happiness  with  wMch  it  filled 
soul.  Many  women  might  say  as  much  at  such  a  moment,  but 
was  not  a  day  in  her  married  life  when  she  would  not  have  s 
and  the  last  expression  of  her  aifection,  written  as  she  felt  her 
near,  is  in  the  same  deep  and  fervent  strain. 

The  news  of  Mdlle.  Churchod's  good  fortune  soon  reached 
land,  and  caused  a  general  jubilation  in  the  Paysde  Vaud.  G 
tions  rained  upon  her,  upon  M.  Necker,  upon  the  Moultoua,  Even 
poor  lawyer  of  Yverdun,  writhing  under  the  blight  of  hopes  which 
been  kept  alive  for  several  years,  and  the  smart  of  knowing  that  he 
been  tolerated  only  as  Jack-at-a-pmch,  heartily  joined  his  good 
and  prayers  for  her  welfare  to  the  chorus  of  happier  voices,  and  abfiolveA 
her,  **  mademoiselle  et  ma  plus  ch^re  amie,"  for  the  i>ain  she  had  infliHad— 
What  Mme.  de  Vermenoux  had  to  say  we  are  not  told.  It  Ls  s 
that  the  pair  were  married  rather  on  the  sly,  and  that  Suzanne 
her  benefactress  of  the  event  afterwards,  T\ith  many  excuses  and 
tions.  However,  if  there  were  any  dLsplea:3ure  or  vexation,  they 
soon  disi>elled  ;  Mme.  de  Vermenoux  was  the  godmother  of  their  first 
only  child,  and  their  fast  friend  to  the  end  of  her  abort  life, 

ThomaiTiage  took  place  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1764,     M.aa^ 
Mme,  Nocker  eatabUahed  themselves  in  a  vast  old-fashioned  house  in  tb« 
interesting   quarter  of  Paris  called  the  Marais,  even  then  no   longer 
fashionable,  but  highly  respectable,  where  the  fii*m  of  Necker  and  Thela&- 
Bon  had  its  banking-house.     She  entered  at  once  upon  a  large  and  luxu- 
rious style  of  living,  the  scale  of  which  she  found  somewhat  bewildering' 
and  oppressive  until  her  energy  and  system  gave  her  the  control  of  its 
details.     It  was  her©  that  Gibbon  found  her  on  his  return  from  Italy  * 
fe#  months  after  her  maixiage.  All  readers  of  his  memoirs  will  remembeir 
the  letter,  with  its  undertone  of  pique  and  fatuity,  in  which  he  relates  iiii 
first  visit  to  her ;  he  asks  comically  if  anything  could  be  more  mortifyiii*? 
than  Necker'fl  going  off  to  bed  and  leaving  him  alone  with  his  former 
fiame,  but  he  did  not  feel  to  the  full  the  almost  contemptuoufi  securityGt 
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It  did  not  strike  him  that  Mme.  Necker  might  be  taking 
for  his  declining  her  friendship  on  the  plea  of  its  dangers 
tl  as  himself, 

little  chaj^ns  and  embarrassments  attendant  en  the 
intimacy  wore  off,  Gibbon  fotind  a  great  and  lasting 
in  the  friendship  of  the  magnanimous  woman  whose  love  he 
|ht«d,  MXid  of  her  hu?jband.  His  name  occurs  and  his  letters 
Miroaglioat  the  record  of  Mme.  Necker's  life;  and  when  she 
\  Ikmily  wero  forccwi  to  seek  refuge  at  Coppet  from  the  fiiry  of 
^  fieiclesicvB,  which  pursued  Necker  alternately  with  huzzas  and 
until  it  drove  him  from  France,  they  found  Gibbon  at  Lau* 
rritiiig  hii  iJedxns  awl  Fall,  No  guest  was  more  frequent  or 
I  mi  Coppet  than  he.     Mr.  Morison  alludes  to  Mme.  Xecker's 

CQjIiliaci  at  t  '  kd  as  testifying  **  a  warmth  of  sentiment  on 

wludlt  COL  n   B  lady  of  less  epotleas  propriety,  would 

haply  a  revival  of  early  affection  for  an  early  lover."  Mr,  Mori- 
I  DoC  aware  of  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  which  was  a  life-long 
^riaiui  of  Mme.  Necker's^  contrasting  singularly  with  her  rigid 
i  of  conduct ;  she  was  fully  conscious  of  the  defect  herself^  and 
it  in  her  daughter.  One  need  only  comparo  with  these 
LpresiLona  in  writing  to  her  husband  to  get  the  measure  of 
ilie  two  men.  One  need  but  compare  the  appearance  and 
^4bfttwO|  and  turn  from  Httle  Gibbon,  round  and  replete, 
fwHli  Lofd  Sheffield  and  other  patrons^  to  Necker's  imposing 
fwmi  aftar  he  had  grown  unwieldly  with  corpulence,  hid  fine  dark 
ill  fiioa  Itffhted  by  its  penetrating  smile,  and  the  magnificent  eyoa 

tdattg^  '    I  Itcd  from  him — a  sort  of  hero  in  overthrow. 

I  w»K  V  conscious  of  his  unfitness  for  romantic  situa- 

Uja  brief  love  for  Suzanne  is  the  single  sentimental  episode  of 
Urn*  %A  any  trace  in  bis  life,  except  the  absurd  and  apocryphal 

:,fci»  getting  on  his  knees  to  Mme.  and  having  to  be 

.Ibom.      r  ity  of  Mme,  Necker's  character  inyesta 

chorinlii  I  i  .bon  with  a  dignity  and  interest  which 

him.     The  imagination  dwells  ^4th  pleasure  on  their 


of  thuir  early  love,  reunited  by  a  wcaihy  IHendship 
imlf  with  death. 
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Have  you  ever  pauBed  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  much  man  loses  ftr 
want  of  that  microaoopic  eye  upon  whose  abeence  Pope  was  appanul^ 
inclined  rather  to  congratulate  his  fellow-beings  than  otherwise  t  Wbil 
a  wonderful  world  we  should  all  live  in  if  only  we  could  see  it  as  tUs 
little  beetle  here  sees  it,  half  buried,  as  he  is,  in  a  mighty  forest  of  Ion- 
riant  tall  green  moss.  Just  fimcy  how  grand  and  straight  and  majeslil 
those  slender  sprays  must  look  to  him,  with  their  waving,  feathvy 
branches  spreading  on  every  side,  a  thousand  times  more  gracefully  thu 
the  long  lioughs  of  the  loveliest  tropical  palm  trees  on  some  wild  Jamtifltt 
hill-side.  How  quaint  the  tall  capsules  must  appear  in  his  eyes — graft 
yellow  seed-vessels  nearly  as  big  as  himself,  with  a  conical,  pink-e^pl 
hood,  which  pops  off  suddenly  with  a  bang,  and  showers  down  monstrosi 
nuts  upon  his  head  when  he  passes  beneath.  Gaze  doeely  into  the  mm 
forest,  as  it  grows  here  beside  this  smooth  round  stone  where  we  SM 
sitting,  and  imagine  you  can  view  it  as  the  beetle  views  it.  Put  yoiuidf 
in  his  place,  and  look  up  at  it  towering  three  hundred  feet  above  yov 
head,  while  you  vainly  strive  to  find  your  way  amongst  its  matted  und# 
brush  and  dense  labyrinths  of  close-grown  trunks.  Then  just  lookift 
the  mighty  monsters  that  people  it.  That  little  red  spider,  Tnttgnifiii  ti- 
the size  of  a  sheep,  must  be  a  gorgeous  and  strange-looking  crsiftai 
indeed,  with  his  vivid  crimson  body  and  his  mailed  and  jointed  kpk 
Yonder  neighbour  beetle,  regarded  as  an  elephant,  would  seem  a  teRiUl 
wild  beast  in  all  seriousness,  with  his  solid  coat  of  bronn-bomishdl  i 
armour,  his  huge  hook-ringed  antenns,  and  his  fearful  branched  hoi%- 
ten  times  more  terrible  than  that  of  a  furious  rhinoceros  chax^ging  WM/Of 
through  the  African  jungle.  Why,  if  you  will  only  throw 
honestly  into  the  situation,  and  realise  that  awful  life-and-death 
now  going  on  between  an  ant  and  a  may-fly  before  our  very  eyes,  yn 
will  see  that  Livingstone,  and  Serpa  Pinto,  and  Gordon  Cumming  of 
simply  nowhere  beside  you :  that  even  Jules  Verne's  wildest  sUny  ti 
comparatively  tame  and  commonplace  in  the  light  of  that  marrdkMI 
miniature  forest  Such  a  jumble  of  puzzle-monkeys,  and  bamboos,  saA 
palms,  and  banyan  trees,  and  crags,  and  roots,  and  rivers,  and  preoipicii 
was  never  seen ;  inhabited  by  such  a  terrible  and  beautiful  phantasnsr 
goria  of  dragons,  hippogriffs,  unicorns,  rocs,  chimseras,  serpents,  sbA 
wyvems  as  no  mediaeval  fancy  ever  invented,  no  Greek  mythokgiat  0IW 
dreamt  of,  and  no  Arabian  story-teller  ever  fabled.  And  yet^  after  aOi 
to  our  damay  big  eyee,  it  is  bat  a  little  patch  of  fiuniliir 
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kwled  over  by  hiilf-a-do»en  sleepy  slugs  und  long4egg©d 
^tny  e&rthworms. 

'oo  90  throw  yourfelf  into  the  scene,  yon  cannot  avoid  catrying 

Mdaality  with  you  into  the  beetle's  body.     You  fancy  him 

Undacape  as  you  would  admire  it  were  you  in  hia 

lys  you  felt  your&elf  quite  secure  from  the  murderous 

of  some  gigantic  insect  tiger  lurking  in  the  bristly 

^ur  back.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  greatly  doubt 

has  much  feeling  for  beauty  of  scenery.     For  a  good 

I  have  devoted  a  fair  share  of  my  time  to  studying,  from 

tU  as  we  possess,  the  psychology  of  insects  -,  and  on  the 

:lu)ed  to  think  that,  though  their  aesthetic  tastes  are  com- 

and  well-developed,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  restricted 

and  butterflies  only  seem  to  admiro  two  classes  of 

-their  own  matea,  and  the  flowers  in  which  they  find  their 

show  much  sign  of  deliberate  love  for  scenery  generally 

Jlti]^  in  the  abstnvct  outside  the  limits  of  their  own  prac* 

soemt  a  nanow  aesthetic  platform  for  an  intelligent 

remember  that  our  own  country  bumpkin  has  per- 

rtr  one ;  for  the  only  matter  in  which  he  seems  to 

ftsthetic  preference,  to  exercise  any  active  taste 

oboioQ  of  his  sweetheart,  and  even  there  he  is  not 

for  the  reflnement  of  his  judgment.     But  there  is  a 

one  can  really  to  some  extent  throw  oneself  into  the 

itode  of  a  human  being  reduced  in  size  so  as  to  look  at  the 

ejre  of  a  beetle,  while  retaining  all  the  distinctive 

of  his  advanced  humanity  :  and  that  is  by  making 

eye  with  the  aid  of  a  little  pocket-lens.     Even  for 

it  to  uae  one  scientiflcally,  it  opens  a  whole  universe 

i\Svl  aeenery  in  every  tuft  of  grass  and  every  tussock  of 

by  its  aid  I  hope  to  show  you  this  morning  how  far 

tastee  of  infects  help  us  to  account  for  the  pedigree 

cbildiah  friend  the  daisy.     No  fairy  tale  waa  ever  more 

jci  oertainly  no  fairy  tale  was  ever  half  so  true. 

years  ago,  lying  in  the  sunshine  on  this  self-same 

X  duMBCted  a  daisy  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  of 

Irani  good  enough  to  favour  me  with  their  kind  atten- 

It  waa  a  purely  aesthetic  disaection,  for  the  sake  of  dia- 

elmiieiits  of  lieauty  the  daisy  had  got,  and  why  they 

our  own  Kenses  or  tip|>eale<l  with  jjower  to  our  higher 

lay,  however,  I  propose  to  dissect  one  of  these  daisies  a 

Uy,  and  unravel,  if  I  crtn,  the  tangled  skein  of  causes 

it  its  present  ihape,  and  size,  and  colour,  and  arrange- 

you  can  each  pick  u  daisy  for  yourselves,  and  pull 

\t  to  check  off  what  I  tell  you ;  but  if  you  are  too 

withm  re«ch|  it  doesn't  much  matter ;  for  you  can 
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at  least  carry  tho  picture  of  so  oommon  a  flower  well  enough  in  jonr 
mind's  eye  to  follow  what  I  have  to  say  without  ono :  and  that  is  all  thaii 
is  at  all  necessary  for  my  present  purpose. 

The  question  as  to  how  the  daisy  came  to  be  what  it  is  is  oompan- 
lively  a  new  one.    Until  a  short  time  ago  everybody  took  it  for  granted 
that  daisies  had  always  been  daisies,  cowslips  always  oowslipa,  and  prim- 
roses always  primroses.    But  those  new  and  truer  views  of  nature  whidi 
we  owe  to  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  have  lately  tau^  v 
that  every  plant  and  every  animal  has  a  long  history  of  its  own,  and 
that  this  history  leads  us  on  through  a  wonderful  series  of  oontinuoni 
metamorphoses  compared  with  which  Daphne's  or  Arethnsa's  were  men 
single  episodes.     The  new  biology  shows  ns  that^every  living  thing  hM 
been  slowly  moulded  into  its  existing  shape  by  surrounding  drcu 
and  that  it  bears  upon  its  very  face  a  thousand  traces  of  its  earlier 
It  thus  invests  the  veriest  weed  or  the  tiniest  insect  with  a  fresh  and 
endless  interest :  it  elevates  them  at  once  into  complex  puzzles  for  oar 
ingenuity — problems  quite  as  amusing  and  ten  times  as  instmctiva  aa 
those  for  whose  solution  the  weekly  papers  offer  such  attractive  and  un- 
attainable prizes.    What  is  the  meaning  of  this  little  spur  f    How  did  ik 
get  that  queer  little  point  t    Why  has  it  developed  those  flufiy  lifcttB 
hairs)    These  are  the  questions  which  now  crop  up  about  every  part  of 
its  form  or  structure.     And  just  as  surely  as  in  surveying  KnglaiMJ  «• 
can  set  down  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  to  its  prehistoric  inhaliitairta^ 
Watling  Street  and  the  Koman  Wall  to  its  southern  conquerors,  Salit-    . 
bury  and  Warwick  to  mediaeval  priests  and  soldiers,  Liverpool  aad   -- 
Manchester  to  modem  coal  and  cotton — -just  so  surely  in  surveyiqgft  . . 
flower  or  an  insect  can  we  set  down  each  particular  point  to  some  apeeidi  : 
epoch  in  its  ancestral  development.     This  new  view  of  nature  invarfl    ' 
every  part  of  it  with  a  charm  and  hidden  meaning  which  very  few  anwBl  -Ji 
us  had  ever  suspected  before  ^^ 

Pull  your  daisy  to  pieces  carefully,  and  you  will  see  that,  instead  tf  ^ 
being  a  single  flower,  as  we  genei'ally  suppose  at  a  rough  glance,  it  is  ii    - 
reality  a  whole  head  of  closely  packed  and  very  tiny  flowera  aealld  ^ 
together  upon  a  soft  fleshy  disk.     Of  these  there  are  two  kinds.    !IbB 
outer  florets  consist  each  of  a  single,  long,  white,  pink-tipped  ray,  looking 
very  much  like  a  solitary  petal :  the  inner  ones  consist  each  of  a  small 
golden,  bell-shaped  blossom,  with  stamens  and  pistil  in  the  centre,  mr 
rounded  by  a  yellow  corolla  much  like  that  of  a  Canterbury  bell  in  shi^^p 
though  differing  greatly  from  it  in  size  and  colour.     The  daisy,  in  &fl^ 
is  one  of  the  great  family  of  Composites,  all  of  which  have  their  flovan 
clustered  into  similar  dense  heads  simulating  a  single  blossom,  and  of 
which  the  sunflower  forms  perhaps  the  best  example,  because  its  floreta  aM 
quite  large  enough  to  be  separately  observed  even  by  the  most  oarelen  ajf^  ^ 

Now,  if  you  look  closely  at  one  of  the  central  yellow  floretB  in  tht 
daisy,  you  will  see  that  its  edge  is  vandyked  into  four  or  five  aepaiito 
pointed  teeth  exactly  like  those  of  the  Canterbury  belL    Theae  teatti 
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point  back  to  a  time  when  tlie  ancestors  of  the  daisy  had  five 
ie  petals  on  each  flower,  as  a  dog-roso  or  a  May-blossom  still  has. 
Again*  before  the  flowers  of  the  daisy  had  these  five  separate  petals,  they 
ZQtist  have  passed  through  a  still  earlier  stage  when  they  had  no  coloured 
petals  at  all.  And  as  it  is  always  simpler  and  easier  to  recount  history 
in  its  natural  order^  £rom  the  first  stages  to  the  last^  rather  than  to  trace 
it  backward  from  the  last  to  the  firsts  I  BhalL  make  no  apology  for  begin- 
ning  the  history  of  the  daisy  at  the  beginniog,  and  pointing  out  as  we  go 
along  the  marks  which  each  stage  has  left  upon  its  present  shape  or  its 
earisting  arrangement  and  colour. 

The  very  earliest  ancestor  of  the  daisy,  then,  with  which  we  need 
deal  to-day,  waa  an  extremely  simple  and  ancient  flower,  hardly  recog- 
nisable as  such  to  any  save  a  botanical  eye.  And  here  I  must  begin,  I 
fear,  with  a  single  paragraph  of  rather  dull  and  technical  matter,  lest 
yon  should  miss  the  meaning  of  some  things  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  in 
the  sequel.  If  you  look  into  the  middle  of  a  buttercup  or  a  lily  you  know 
that  you  will  see  certain  little  yellow  spikes  and  knobs  within  the  petals, 
which  form  a  sort  of  central  rosette,  and  look  as  if  they  were  put  there 
merely  to  give  finish  and  completeness  to  the  whole  blossom.  But  la 
reftlity  theee  seemingly  unimportant  spikes  and  knobs  are  the  most  Impor- 
tant  parts,  and  the  only  indiBpensablo  parts,  of  the  eotire  flower.  The 
bright  petals,  which  alone  are  what  we  generally  have  in  our  minds  when 
"we  think  of  flowei-s,  are  comparatively  uselesa  and  inessential  organs :  a 
vast  number  of  flowers  have  not  got  them  at  all,  and  in  those  which  have 
got  them,  their  purpose  is  merely  subsidiary  and  supplementary  to  that 
of  the  little  central  spikes  and  knobs.  For  the  small  yellow  rosette  oon- 
mmtiB  of  the  stamens  and  pistils — the  "  essential  floral  organs,"  as  botanists 
call  them.  A  flower  may  be  complete  with  only  a  single  stamen  or  a 
emgle  pistil,  apart  from  any  petals  or  other  bright  and  conspicuous  sur- 
roundings, and  some  of  the  simplest  flowers  do  actually  consist  of  such 
separate  parts  alone ;  but  without  stamens  and  pistils  there  can  be  no 
poaaible  fiower  at  all.  The  object  of  the  flower,  indeed,  in  to  produce 
fruit  and  seed,  and  the  piBtil  is  the  seed-vessel  in  its  earliest  form;  while 
ibe  stamen  manufactures  tho  pollen,  without  which  the  seeds  cannot  pos- 
siblj  be  matured  iv'ithin  the  capsules.  In  bo  me  species  the  stamens  and 
pistils  occur  in  separate  flowerB,  or  even  on  separate  plants ;  in  others, 
the  stamens  and  pistils  occur  on  the  same  plant  or  in  the  same  flower, 
and  this  last  is  the  case  in  almost  al!  the  blossoms  with  which  we  are 
most  familiflr.  But  the  fundamental  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  this :  that 
the  etameuH  and  pistihs  are  the  real  and  essential  parts  of  the  flower,  and 
that  all  the  rest  is  leather  and  prunella — mere  outer  decoration  of  these 
invariable  and  necessary  organs.  The  petals  and  other  coloured  adjuncts 
are  J  as  I  hope  to  show  you,  nothing  more  than  the  ornamental  clothing 
of  the  true  floral  parts ;  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  the  living  things 
I  which  they  clothe  and  adorn,  Now  probably  yon  know  all  this  already, 
^^gcactly  as  the  readers  of  tho  weekly  i-eviews  know  by  this  time  all  about 
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the  personage  whom  we  must  not  describe  as  Charlemagne,  or  the  hemgi 
whom  it  is  a  mortal  sin  to  designate  as  Anglo-Saxons.  But  then,  jiut 
as  there  are  possibly  people  in  the  worst  part  of  the  East  End  who  still 
go  hopelessly  wrong  about  Karl  and  the  Holy  Homan  Empire,  and  juk 
as  there  are  possibly  people  in  remote  country  parishes  who  are  still  the 
miserable  victims  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  heresy,  so,  doubtiess,  there 
may  yet  be  persons — say  in  the  western  parts  of  Cornwall  or  the  Ide  of 
Skye — who  do  not  know  the  real  nature  of  flowers ;  and  these  pereom 
must  not  be  wholly  contemned  because  they  happen  not  to  be  so  wiae  ei 
we  ourselves  and  the  Saturday  Review,  An  eminent  statistician  celca- 
lates  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  demolished  the  truculent  Anglo-Saxon  in 
970  several  passages,  and  yet  there  are  even  now  persons  who  go  on 
firmly  believing  in  that  mythical  being's  historical  existence.  And  the 
moral  of  that  is,  as  the  Duchess  would  say,  that  you  should  never  blame 
anyone  for  telling  you  something  that  you  knew  before ;  for  it  is  hetiv 
that  ninety-nine  wise  men  should  be  bored  with  a  twice-told  tale^  thia 
that  one  innocent  person  should  be  left  in  mortal  error  for  lack  of  aehott 
and  not  wholly  unnecessary  elementaiy  explanation. 

The  simplest  and  earliest  blossoms,  then — ^to  return  from  this  didactio 
digression — were  very  small  and  inconspicuous  flowers,  consisting,  pro- 
bably, of  a  single  stamen  and  a  single  pistil  each.     Of  these  simplest  snd 
earliest  forms  a  few  still  luckily  survive  at  the  present  day ;  for  it  is  cne 
of  the  rare  happy  chances  in  this  queerly  ordered  universe  of  ours  thit 
evolution  has  almost  always  left  all  its  footmarks  behind  it,  visibly 
imprinted  upon  the  earth  through  all  its  ages.    When  any  one  foim 
developes  slowly  into  another,  it  does  not  generally  happen  that  the 
parent  form  dies  out  altogether ;  on  the  contrary,  it  usually  lingers  oo 
somewhere,  in  some  obscure  and  unnoticed  comer,  till  sdenoe  at  liA 
comes  upon  it  unawares,  and  fits  it  into  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  d 
development.     We  have  still  several  fish  in  the  very  act  of  chaogiBg 
into  amphibians  left  in  a  few  muddy  tropical  streams ;  and  several  ovi- 
parous creatures  in  the  very  act  of  changing  into  mammals  left  in  tht 
isolated  continent  of  Australia ;  and  so  wo  have  also  many  low,  primi- 
tive, or  simple  forms  of  plants  and  animals  left  in  many  stray  situatioiil 
in  every  country.    Amongst  them  are  some  of  these  earliest  anoestnl 
flowers.    On  almost  every  wayside  pond  you  will  find  all  the  year  round 
a  green  film  of  slimy  duckweed.    This  duckweed  is,  as  it  were^  the 
Platonic  idea  of  a  flowering  plant — the  generic  type  common  to  them  all 
reduced  to  its  simplest  elements.    It  has  no  roots,  no  stem,  no  branchsBi 
no  visible  blossom,  no  apparent  seed ;  it  consists  merely  of  Bolitaiy» 
roundish,  floating  leaves,  budding  out  at  the  edge  into  other  leaves,  and 
so  spreading  till  it  covers  the  whole  pond.    But  if  you  look  closely  into 
the  slimy  mass  in  summer  time,  you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  oatdi  the 
weed  in  flower — though  not  unless  you  have  a  quick  eye  and  a  good 
pocket-lens.    The  flowers  consist  of  one,  or  aometimes  two,  stamens  and 
a  pistil,  growing  naked  out  of  the  edge  of  the  leaf.    No  one  bat  a  bot»> 
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^■iisfc  could  ever  recognise  their  natnre  at  all,  for  they  look  like  mere 
^nellowish  specks  on  the  slender  side  of  the  green  frond ;  but  the  pistil 
Hsontains  true  seeds,  and  the  stamens  produce  true  pollen,  and  from  the 
I     botanical  standpoint  that  settles  the  question  of  theii-  floral  nature  at 
'      once.     They  are,  in  fact,  the  simplest  original  form  of  flower^  preserved 
I      to  onr  own  day  on  Bmall  atagnant  ponds,  where  the  competition  of  other 
plants  does  not  press  them  hard  m  it  has  pressed  their  congeners  hard 
on  dry  land  or  in  open  lakes  and  rivers.     From  some  such  simple  form 
as  this  we  may  he  pretty  sure  that  all  existing  flowering  plants  are  ulti- 
mately descended. 

In  most  modem   flowers,  however,  each  blossom  contains  several 
stamens  and  several  carpels  (or  pistH-di visions),  and  the  way  in  which 
such  a  change  as  this  might  come  about  can  be  easily  imagined  ;  for  even 
in  many  existing  plants,  where  the  separate  flowers  have  only  a  single 
eu  or  a  suigle  pistil  each,  they  ore  nevertheless  so  closely  packed 
her  that  they  almost  form  a  single  compound  flower,  as  in  the  case 
the  btir-reed  and  the  various  catkins,  not  to  mention  the  ariim  and  the 
,  where  only  a  trained  eye  can  make  out  the  organic  separ&tenesa. 
shall  not  trouble  you  much,  however,  with  these  earlier  stages  in  the 
velopment  of  the  daisy,  both  because  I  have  already  described  them 
in  part,  d  propos  of  other  suhjectflj  and  because  the  later  stages  are 
at  once  more  interesting  and  more  really  instructiTe.     It  must  suflSoe  to 
say  that  at  some  very  ancient  period  the  ancestors  of  the  daisy,  and  of  one 
half  the  other  modem  flowers,  had  acquired  an  arrangement  of  stamens 
and  pistils  in  groups  of  five,  bo  that  each  compound  flower  hail  as  a  rule 
a  pistil  of  five  or  ten  cjirpels,  surrounded  by  a  row  of  live  or  ten  stamen^s. 
And  almost  all  their  existing  descendants  still  bear  obvious  traces  of  this 
1  arrangement  in  rows  of  fives.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ancestoi'^ 
our  lilies,  and  of  the  other  half  of  our  modern  flowers,  had  ab<jut  the 
e  period  acquired  an  arrangement  in   rows  of  three.     And  of  this 
,er  temaiy  arrangement  almost  all  their  existing  descendants  still 
similar  traces.     In  fiict,  most  flowers  at  the  present  day  show  clear 
of  being  derive<l  either  from  the  originjil  flve-stamened  or  the  ori- 
three-stamened  blossom.     I  don't  mean  to  imy  that  this  is,  tlie  only 
mark  of  distinction  l>etween  the  two  great  groups:  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  only  a  veiT  minor  one ;  but  it  is  for  our  present  purpose  the  one  of 
capital  imjiortance. 

This  very  primitive  five-parted  common  ancestor  of  the  daisy,  the 
rose,  the  buttercup,  and  our  other  quinary  flowers,  was  still  an  extremely 
sbnple  and  inconspicuous  blossom.  It  had  merely  green  leaves  and  plain 
flower-stems,  surmounted  by  a  row  of  ^\^  or  ten  stamens,  encloRing  five 
or  ten  carpels.  Perhaps  beneath  them  there  may  have  been  a  little  row 
of  cup-shapetl  green  bincts,  the  predecessors  of  the  calyx  which  supports 
ail  modem  flowers  ;  but  of  this  wo  cannot  be  at  all  sure.  At  any  rate, 
it  had  no  bright-coloured  petals.  The  origin  of  these  petals,  as  I  have 
already  explained  to  readers  of  this  magazine,  is  due  to  the  eyes  ecad 
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seleciiTfi  tastes  of  inBects ;  and  I  must  now  briefly  racapitfilate  the^  M 
once  more,  so  far  aa  tliej  refer  to  the  fvpecial  ancestry  of  the  daisy. 

No  pistil  ever  grows  into   a   perfect  fruit  or  seta  ripe  and  fiti_ 
Becda  unless  it  is  fertilised  by  a  grain  of  pollen  from,  a  stamen  of  its < 
kind.     In  some  plants  the  pollen   is  fiimply  allowed  to  fiill  fiwn 
stamens  on  to  the  pistil  of  the  mme  flower ;  but  plants  thus  self- 
are  not  so  strong  or  so  hearty  as  those  which  are  cross- fertilised  by  tit" 
pollen  of  Euiother.     The  first  system  resembles  in  its  bad  effects  tbehiUl 
of  **  breeding  in  and  in  "  among  animals,  or  of  too  close  intei 
amODg  human  beings  ;  while  the  second  ^yi^tem  produces  the  8ame 
jSoial  results  as  those  of  cross-breeding,  or  the  introduction  of  **i 
blood  "  in  the  animate  world.     Hence,  any  early  plants  which 
to   be   80   constituted   as   to  allow  of  easy  cross-fertilisation  would 
certain  to  secure  stronger  and  better  seedlings  than  their  self-fertilti 
neighbours  J-  and  whererer  any  pecuhar  form  or  habit  has  tended 
encourage  this  mode  of  setting  seeds,  the  plants  have  always 
and  thriven  exceedingly  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  their  h 
tunate  congeners.     A  large  number  of  flowera  have  thus  become  i 
adapted  for  fei-tiliaation  by  the  wind,  eu;  we  see  in  the  case  of  catboi 
and  grasses,  where  the  stamena  bang  out  in  long  pendulous  clusters,  14^ 
the  pollen  is  easily  wafted  by  the  breeze  from  their  waving  filaments  ^| 
the  pistils  of  sun-ounding  flowers.     In  such  cases  as  these,  the  stamens  tie 
generally  very  long  and  mobile,  bo  that  the  slighb^t  breath  shakes  tkm 
readily ;  while  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  pistil  is  branched  and  featheijj^ 
so  as  readily  to  catch  any  stray  passing  gi-ain  of  wind- borne  polU 

But  there  are  other  flowei-s  which  have  adopted  a  different 
getting  the  pollen  conveyed  from  one  blossom  to  another,  and 
upon  the  head  and  legs  of  honey-eating  insects.     From  the  very 
insects   must   have   been   fond    of  visiting  flowers  for  the  sake 
pollen,  which  they  used  to  eat  up  without  performing  any  service  to 
plant  in  return,  as  they  still  feloniously  do  in  the  case  of  several 
fertilised  species ;  and  to  counteract  this  bad  habit  on  the  part  of 
unbidden  guests,  the  flowei's  seem   to  have  developed  a  little  store 
honey  (which  the  insects  prefer  to  pollen),  and  thus  to  have  turned  thsur 
visitors  from  plundering  enemies  into  useful  allies  and  friends,     ForerBii 
the  early  pollen-eaters  must  often  unintentionally  have  benefited  tluo 
plant,  by  carrying  pollen  on  their  heads  and  legs  from  one  flower  to 
another ;  hut  when  once  the  plant  took  to  producing  honey,  the  inaecta 
largely  gave  up  their  habit  of  plimdering  the  jxtllen,  and  went  from  blos- 
som to  blossom  in  search  of  the  sweet  nectar  instead.     As  they  did  aOt 
they  brushed  the  grains  of  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  one  blossom  against 
the  pistil  of  the  next,  and  so  enabled  the  flowers  to  set  their  seed  mort 
economically  than  before. 

Simultaneously  with  this  cbange  from  fertilieation  by  the  wind  to  ffi^ 
tilisation  by  insects,  there  came  in  another  improvement  in  the  mechanisin 
of  flowers.     Probably  the  primitive  bloaaom  consisted  only  of  stamens 
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wilk,  at  lieet,  a  Bingle  little  scale  or  leaf  as  a  proteotioQ  to 
of  the  five-rowed  flowers  now  began  to  change  the  five 
|b»  ooter  row  into  petals;  that  is  to  say,  to  produce  broad, 
mad  paper}'  flower-mys  in  the  place  of  these  external 
Tbfl  reason  why  thoy  did  so  was  to  attract  the  insects  by  their 
or,  to  put  it  moi*e  a^rrectly,  thoae  flowers  which  happened 
brilliaiit  hn©»  as  a  matter  of  fact  attracted  insects  best,  and  so 
ofteniid*  Uian  their  ueighboum,  This  tendency  on  the  Ipart 
to  grow  into  petals  is  always  very  marked,  and  by  taking  ad- 
'€)(  it,  gftrdeners  are  enabled  to  produce  what  we  call  double 
,  iJuU  is  to  »ay»  flowers  in  which  all  the  stamens  have  been  thus 
and  fiatt<tne<l  into  ornamental  rays.  Even  amongst  wild  flowers, 
water-lily  shows  ua  every  gnidation  between  fertile  pollen- 
•taou^na  and  liarren  broad-bladed  petals.  To  put  it  shortly 
d]y«  petals  are  in  every  case  mei-ely  specialised  stamens, 
giveji  up  their  orij^final  function  of  forming  pollen,  in  order  to 
the  fitnetion  of  attracting  insects. 
fivo-i^wed  ancestors  of  the  daisy  found  a  decided  advantage  in 
apart  one  outer  row  of  stamens  as  coloured  advertisements 
»tlM»  in«ecta  to  the  honey,  while  they  left  the  inner  rows  to  do  all 
rork  of  2>olleu«miikiDg.  They  very  rapidly  spread  over  the 
nM,  afid  asomed  very  various  forms  in  various  places.  But  wherever 
Uitij  always  prt»served  more  or  less  trace  of  their  quinary 
it ;  and  to  thia  day,  if  you  pick  almoet  any  flower  belonging 
P  Aeaunegnsat  division  of  dicotyledons  (the  name  is  quite  unimpor- 
yoQ  will  find  that  it  ban  at  least  some  trace  of  its  original  arrange, 
of  Ave.  The  common  stonecrop  and  its  allies  keep  up  the 
best  of  any  ;  for  they  have  each,  as  a  rule,  five  petals  ;  eo43h 
llBieparate  bract,  making  a  c^lyx  or  flower-cup  of  Ave  pieces  or 
\  ineiiid  are  one  or  two  rows  of  five  stamens  each ;  and  in  the 
*  pistil  of  five  carpels.  Such  complete  and  original  symmetry  as 
now  common ;  but  almost  ail  the  five-rowed  flowers  retain 
oetml  charactfT  in  a  somewhat  less  degree.  The  buttercup, 
l«,  bu  one  outer  row  of  five  sepals,  then  five  petak,  and  then 
crowdod  rows  of  stamens  and  carpels.  And  in  the  petals  at  least 
ly  ii  genenfclly  complete.  There  are  five  in  the  dog-rose,  in 
in  tbo  pc^bloBSom,  in  the  pink,  in  the  geranium,  and  (speak- 
ly )  in  aliBO«t  every  plant  that  grows  in  our  gardens,  our  fields, 
wvodUnib,  iui!4i8i  it  belongs  to  the  other  great  di\'i&ion  of  tiinaiy 
with  all  tbeir  orgiaa  in  groups  of  three.  And  now,  if  you  will 
ana  of  tbo  ttUMir  yellow  florcU  of  your  duLsy,  you  will  see  that 
and  five  little  lolies  to  the  bell-shnped  corolla,  to 
plainly  on  its  face,  and  **  to  witness  if  1  lie/' 
ori^njil  bright  colotirLnl  ancoi^tor  of  the  daisy  must  have  had 
po(aKs»  Like  the  dog-rose  or  the  applo-blosaom  at  the  present 
tboo  did  tkwo  pot4U  grow  together  into  a  tdngle  UaU-ahaped 
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corolla,  as  we  see  them  now  in  the  finished  daisy  t  Well,  the  stag 
the  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  guess.  As  flowers  and  insects  wi 
developing  side  by  side,  certain  flowers  learnt  to  adapt  themselves 
and  better  to  their  special  insects,  while  the  insects  in  return  learnt  tfl 
tliemselves  better  and  better  to  their  special  flowers.  Asbeesand  butt 
got  a  longer  proboscis  with  which  to  dive  after  honey  into  the  recoBBM 
blossoms,  the  blossoms  on  their  part  got  a  deeper  tube  in  which  to  hid 
honey  from  all  but  the  proper  insects.  Sometimes  this  is  done^  as 
lark^ur,  the  violet,  and  the  garden  nasturtium,  by  putting  the  ho 
the  bottom  of  a  long  spur  or  blind  sac ;  and  if  you  bite  off  the  end 
sac  in  the  nasturtium  you  will  find  a  very  appreciable  quantify  ci : 
stored  up  in  it.  But  most  highly  specialised  flowers  have  hit  u 
simpler  plan,  which  is  to  run  all  their  petals  together  at  the  bottoi 
a  tube,  so  long  that  no  useless  insect  can  rob  the  honey  without  tet 
the  plant,  and  so  arranged  that  the  proboscis  of  the  bee  or  butterfl 
rub  against  the  stamens  and  pistil  on  the  way  down.  In  pin! 
their  allies  we  see  some  rude  approach  to  this  mode  of  growth ;  foi 
each  petal  has  a  long  claw  (as  it  is  called),  bearing  the  expanded  i 
the  end ;  and  these  daws  when  firmly  pressed  together  by  the  calyi 
tically  form  a  tube  in  Ave  pieces  :  but  in  the  perfectly  tubular  fk 
like  the  primrose,  the  arrangement  is  carried  a  great  deal  furthec 
there  we  have  the  claws  all  grown  into  a  single  piece,  with  the  exp 
petals  forming  a  continuous  fringe  of  five  deeply-cleft  lobes,  represi 
the  five  original  and  separate  pieces  of  the  pinks.*  Now,  in  the 
rose,  again,  we  still  find  the  five  petals  quite  distinct  at  the  edge,  t 
their  lower  portion  has  grown  together  into  a  regular  tube ;  but  J 
Canterbury  bell  we  see  that  the  whole  blossom  has  become  bell-s] 
and  that  the  five  originally  separate  petals  are  only  indicated  b; 
slightly  projecting  points  or  lobes  which  give  the  tubular  corolla  it 
dyked  margin.  And  if  you  look  at  the  little  central  florets  of  the 
or  the  sunflower,  you  will  observe  that  they  too  exactly  resembl 
Canterbury  bell  in  this  particular.  Hence  we  can  see  that  their  ; 
tors,  after  passing  through  stages  analogous  to  those  of  the  pinks  ai 
primroses,  at  last  reached  a  completely  united  and  tubular  or 
panulate  form,  like  that  of  the  heath  or  the  Canterbury  bell. 

There  is  one  minor  point,  however,  in  the  development  of  the 
which  I  only  notice  because  I  am  so  afraid  of  that  terrible  perso 
microscopic  critic.  This  very  learned  and  tedious  being  goes  aboi 
world  proclaiming  to  everybody  that  you  don't  know  something  h 
you  don't  happen  to  mention  it ;  and  for  fear  of  him  one  is  often  o 
to  trouble  one's  readers  with  petty  matters  of  detail  which  reaUy 
no  difference  at  all  except  to  such  Smelfunguses  in  person.     Being 

*  Of  coarse  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  daisies  or  primroses  are  descends 
pinks ;  that  would  convey  a  wholly  mistaken  notion :  but  merely  that  the  ane« 
the  daisy  once  passed  through  a  somewhat  analogous  stage,  when  they  reseml 
pinks  in  this  partienlar. 
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to  weary  vs  with  the  whole  flood  of  their  own  nnspeak- 
rety  tiiDe  they  open  their  mouths  they  imagine  that  every- 
igoonnt  of  anything  which  he  docen^t  expressly  sUte } 
ii|{fat  never  talk  of  a  railway  journey  without  giving  ttt 
Df  Idnetic  energy  aa  applieii  to  the  coal  in  the  furnace. 
I  mufit  addf  that  when  the  daisy's  ancestors  had 
r  development  equivalent  to  that  of  the  heath  and  the 
they  differed  in  one  respect  from  them  just  as  the  prim- 
In  the  heath  and  the  harebell,  the  stamens  remain  quite 
le  lube  formed  by  the  petals ;  but  in  the  primrose  and 
of  the  stamens  (filaments,  the  technical  botanists 
with  the  petals^  so  that  the  pollen  seems  to 
from  the  wa!la  of  the  tub©  itself.  This  is  a  further 
on  of  specialised  arrangements  for  insect-fertiliaa- 
very  simply  the  sort  of  cross-connections  which  we 
ts  or  animals.  For  while  the  daisy  is  more  like  the 
the  shape  of  its  corolla,  it  is  more  like  the  primrose 
%  of  its  stamens.  Or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  while  the 
ha*  bit  upon  one  mode  of  adaptation  in  the  form  of  its 
tht»  primroee  has  hit  upon  another  mode  in  the  insertion 
0  daisy  hag  hit  upon  both  together,  and  bos  combined 
flower.  And  now,  my  dchr  Smelfungns,  having  given 
n{>on  this  matter,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that 
me  to  enter  into  the  further  and  wholly  immaterial 
hypogynons  and  epigytions  corollas.  For  everyone  but 
169, 1  am  sure,  will  be  quite  sufficient  apolos^  for  my 
in  fact,  are  subjects  which,  like  the  "old  familiar 
the  Kooahian  Empii^/'  had  better  be  discussed  **  in 
Boflin/' 

of  the  daif^y  had  reached  the  stage  of  tmited  tubular 
ibeli,  with  stamens  fastened  to  the  inside  wall  of 
rose,  they  must,  on  the  whole,  have  resembled  in 
of  the  common  wild  white  comfrey,  more  nearly  than 
Koglifih  plant.     The  next  step  was  to  crowd  a  lot  of 
bJOMomt  together  into  a  compact  head.    If  you  com* 
I  with  ft  primroee,  yon  can  eadly  understand  how  this  is 
many  of  our  modem  botanidts,  oowalips  and  prim- 
diirergent  varieties  of  a  single  speciee ;  and  in  any 
y  related  to  one  another.     Bnt  in  the  primrose, 
spring  eacli  on  a  long  f>talk  of  its  own  from  near 
the  cowslip,  the  common  stem  fix>m  which  they  all 
f&%h  above  the  ground,  and  the  minor  flower  stalks  are 
Tlum,  inntcftil  of  a  bunch  of  distinct  flowers,  you  get 
'otiwded  flowera.     Increa.^  their  number,  shorten  their 
and  pack  them  closely  side  by  gide,  and  you  would 
coai|X)«ite  flower  like  the  daisy.     In  fact,  we  often 
60«  9. 
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find  in  nature  almost  every  intermediate  stage :  for  instsnoB^  amoBgih 
pea  tribe  we  have  all  but  solitary  flowers  in  the  peas  and  beanii  k^ 
dusters  in  the  laburnum  and  wistaria,  and  compact  heads  in  the  danu 
The  daisies  and  other  composites,  it  is  true,  cany  this  crowdiig  « 
flowers  somewhat  further  than  almost  any  other  plants ;  but  still  em 
here  you  can  trace  a  gradual  progress,  some  approach  to  their  hsbl 
being  made  by  allied  families  elsewhere ;  while  some  compoeiteS|  on  tk 
other  hand,  have  stopped  short  of  the  pitch  of  development  attained  I7 
most  of  their  race.  Thus,  certain  campanulas  have  their  flowers  peeU 
tightly  together  into  a  head,  which  looks  at  first  sight  a  single  blowHb 
just  as  deceptively  as  the  daisy  does;  and  a  still  nearer  relatiive^ttl 
scabious,  even  more  strikingly  resembles  the  composite  form.  So  M 
the  daisies  and  their  allies  have  really  only  carried  out  one  step  fintlMt 
a  system  of  crowding  which  had  been  already  begun  by  many  other  pluii 

If  you  look  cloeely  at  the  daisy,  you  will  see  in  what  this  crowdiig 
consists.  The  common  flower-stalk  is  flattened  out  at  the  end  ioto^ 
regular  disk,  and  on  this  disk  all  the  florets  are  seated  with  no  appnA 
able  separate  flower-stalks  of  their  own.  Outside  them  a  double  mvd 
leaves  is  arranged,  exactly  like  the  calyx  in  single  flowers,  and  SBrri^ 
the  same  protective  purpose — ^to  preserve  the  florets  from  the  ineunMii 
of  unfriendly  insects;  while  inside,  the  little  individual  blossoms  htm 
almost  lost  their  own  calyxes,  which  are  scarcely  represented  by  a  ft« 
tiny  protuberances  upon  the  seed-like  fruit.  In  the  daisy,  indeed,  m 
may  say  that  the  true  calyx  has  been  dwarfed  away  to  nothing ;  but  4 
the  dandelion  and  many  other  composites  a  new  use  has  been  found  i^ 
it;  it  has  been  turned  into  those  light  feathery  hairs  which  children < 
''  the  clock,"  and  which  aid  the  dispei-sion  of  the  seeds  by  wafting 
about  before  the  wind. 

Kow,  what  has  made  the  daisy  and  the  other  composites  grow  \ 
small  and  thickset  1  Probably  the  need  for  attracting  insects.  By  * 
combining  their  mass  of  bloom,  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  great 
in  the  world,  and  to  secure  the  fertilisation  of  a  great  many  flowen 
once  by  each  insect  which  visits  the  head.  For  each  floret  has  its 
little  store  of  honey,  its  own  stamens,  and  its  own  pistil  containing! 
embryo  fruit;  and  when  a  bee  lights  upon  a  daisy  head,  he  turns 
and  roimd,  extracting  all  he  can  get  from  every  tiny  tube,  and  so  ftifj 
tilising  the  whole  number  of  florets  at  a  single  time.  The  result  m 
least  proves  that  the  principle  is  a  good  one;  for  few  flowers  get  W; 
universally  fertilised,  or  set  their  seed  so  regularly,  as  the  composiflMr 
Though  they  must  have  reached  their  present  very  high  state  of  0vol# 
tion  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  they  have  spread  already  over  tkH 
whole  world  ;  and  they  are  far  more  numerous,  both  in  individuals,  m 
species,  and  in  genera,  than  any  other  family  of  flowering  plants.  Ik 
fact,  they  are  undoubtedly  the  dominant  tribe  of  the  whole  vegetsfeU 
kingdom.  When  I  say  that  in  Britain  alone  they  number  no  less  thtfi 
120  apedes,  including  such  common  and  universal  weeds  as  the  dd^ 
dundeligPy  thistles,  groundsel,  camomile,  milfoil,  hawkweed,  and  boxdodiiii 
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lai  nine  otit  of  every  ten  ordinary  wayside  blof?»onQ8 
my  country  walk  ai'e  meinbefs  of  thia  liigbly  evolved, 
astx«mely  suucessfttl  family. 
dtiU,  we  MTO  {at  from   liaving  finished   the  padigi'ee  of  the  daiay. 
We !»«« trmoed  its  ge&eral  genealogy  down  as  far  as  tlie  common  com- 
fill  flbodc  :  f  now  to  ti-ace  its  special   derivation  fr«>m  the  eai'ly 

MKBOO  Odn  ;  ,v  J  J©  to  the  diKtinctivo  daisy  fornu     Clearly  one  great 

poiBliiitbo  dusy's  hnstory  ia  yet  untouched  upon;  and  that  is  the  nature 
•od  iiiiwniiig  of  iiie  white  mya.  W©  know  that  the  inner  yellow  florets 
(■i  tt  w«fii)  dwarfed  and  spedalised  golden  harebell*;  but  we  do 
kaow  what  ia  the  origin  of  these  long  outer  streamers^  which 
wboUy  oolike  the  tiny  and  regular  central  bell& 
•olTing  this  problem,  the  other  oompoaitea  will  hdp  us  not  a 
ibr  w^  muMt  always  seek  in  the  aimpler  for  the  interpretation  of 
«MDpl<x ;  and  the  daisy,  ineteatl  of  being  the  simplest.  Is  one 
nant  dovoloped  representatives  of  the  comjKHcite  pattern.  If  you 
I  ftbai  tall,  rank-looking  weed  gi-owing  yonder,  under  covet*  of  the 
joo  win  get  a  good  flnrviving  example  of  the  earliest  form  of 
The  weed  ia  a  eupatoiy — **  hemp  agrimony  "  the  cimntry 
cmll  it — and  it  iias  small  heads,  each  containing  a  few  tubulai* 
I,  all  exactly  the  same  size  and  shape,  and  all  much  more 
(y  ^aihered  together  than  in  the  daisy  or  the  dandelion.  The 
i^^rj  w  totcttwting  as  preserving  for  us  one  of  the  6rst  stages  in  the 
of  the  higher  composites,  after  they  had  attained  to  their  dis- 
fiUBtlj  cbamcieristioB.  Once  more,  I  don't  wish  you  to  under- 
lat  the  daiaiee  are  descended  from  the  eupatory :  all  I  mean  is, 
■r  aDoeatoni  must  once  have  ]>aesed  tlirough  nn  analogous  stage ; 
it  the  eupatory  haa  npver  got  beyond  it,  while  the  daisies  have 
etill  fartlirr  inting  and  adapting  themselves  till  they 

ihair  praeent  ^  r  form.     Now,  if  you  oomijare  this  daisy 

ft  hand  of  eajjatory,  you  will  see  that  they  dilfer  in  two  par- 
t-^the  daisy  has  outer  rays,  while  the  eupatory  has  none  ;  and 
ilahiy  floieta  are  yellow,  while  the  eupatory  florets  are  purple, 
kter  difienrnoe  ia  probably  distinctive  and  original :  ia  other 
when  the  datay's  ancestora  were  in  the  eupatory  stage  of  de~ 
they  had  apparently  all  their  florets  yellow.  This  is  likely, 
Baal  all  the  motlem  compositea  of  every  sort  have  yellow 
Aorcta,  and  xnoit  of  them  have  yellow  rays  as  well.  It  is  only 
A  few  fcifiJa  that  havered  or  purple  central  iioreie;  and,  n^ii  we  shall 
•lA  we,  only  a  fiuw  ako  tliat  have  white  or  pink  outer  rays. 

What«  ihan,  made  the  daisy's  ancestors  pix>duoe  a  row  of  external 

•odiilereDt  in  ahapo  and  colour  from  the  internal  ones?    The 

ia  ffxactiy  analogona  to  that  wliich    I  have  already  given  for  the 

a£  pRtais  thcmaalveB.     Compare  the'  e^upatory  with  the  daisy  onou 

yoo  will  see  thftt  the  one  ia  comparatively  io conspicuous, 

notioeahle  aad  bright'coloured.     The  row  of 
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green  bracts  almost  hides  ike  bloesoms  of  the  eupatoiy  ;  bat  the  lir^H 
white  mys  make  a  bold  and  efiectiye  advertiaement  for  the  doigr.  C<t>S 
tain  compoaites,  in  fact,  have  just  repeated  the  same  device  b}'  which  iW  L 
earliest  petal-bearing  flowers  sought  to  attract  the  notice  of  issectt.!^ 
Those  early  flowera,  as  we  saw,  set  apart  one  outer  row  of  atamena  m  L 
brigbt-eolouxed  petals  j  these  later  compound  flower- heads  has^  "^M 
apart  one  outer  row  of  florets  its  bright-coloui*ed  rays.  If  you  eumufi^M 
the  i-ays  closely,  you  will  see  that  each  of  them  is  a  sejxuute  little  flovecH 
with  the  stamens  suppressed,  and  with  the  bell-shaped  corolla  Battetti^f 
out  into  a  long  and  narrow  ribbon.  Even  these  very  abnormal  c-oroUi^H 
however,  still  i-etixiu  a  last  trace  of  the  five  original  distinct  petals;  iH 
their  edge  is  slightly  notched  with  five  extremely  minnte  lobes,  oftai^ 
nearly  obliterated,  but  sometime^}  quite  marked,  and  almost  always  BKH^I 
or  less  noticeable  on  a  careful  examination.  A  daisy  thus  conaists  flti^| 
whole  head  of  tiny  tubv]!ar  belk,  tbe  inner  ones  normal  and  reguk^f 
with  corolla,  stamens^  and  pistil,  and  the  outer  ones  ilatteued  or  ligul4H 
with  the  stamens  wanting,  and  tbe  entire  floret  simply  devoted  to  flH 
creasing  the  attractiveness  of  tlie  compound  mass.  Pull  off  the  rtjM 
and  you  will  see  at  once  what  an  inconspicuous  flower  the  daisy  vauli  | 
be  without  them.  j 

Last  of  all,  the  question  arises^  Why  are  the  outer  Borets  or  np  I 
pink  and  wlute,  while  the  inner  florets  or  bells  are  golden  yelkivl 
When  we  have  solved  that  solitary  remaiiung  problem,  we  shall  \aj9 
settled  tlie  chief  points  in  the  daisy's  pedigree.  Clearly,  when  the  n^ 
wore  first  pixidiiced,  they  must  have  been  yellow  like  the  central  fiotlH 
The  mere  flattening  and  lengthening  of  the  corolla  would  not  in  itifl 
tend  to  alter  the  colour.  And  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  the  vast  massof  tk^| 
compofciites  which  have  progi^&sed  to  tiie  stage  of  having  rays — vhw 
have  got  th&se  two  separate  forms  of  flowers^  for  show  and  for  ffl 
r-cspectively — have  the  mys  of  the  same  colour  as  the  central  bells,  tlsifl 
to  say,  genei-ally  yellow.  Of  this  stage  the  sunflower  is  a  {omijiar  ^t 
very  striking  representative.  It  has  bright  golden  central  florets,  tU 
large  expandetl  rays  of  the  same  colour.  To  anybody  who  wants  to  gtJB 
the  structure  of  the  daisy  without  a  microscope,  the  sunflower  is  qaS 
as  valuable  and  indispensable  as  it  is  to  our  most  advanced  aesthetic 
school  in  painting  and  decoration.  Moreover,  it  shows  us  admirably  i 
intennediate  stage,  when  the  compound  flower-bead  has  acquired 
tinct  row  of  outer  attractive  florets,  adding  wealth  and  expansii 
its  display  of  colour,  but  when  it  has  not  yet  at  temp  ted  any 
of  hue  in  these  purely  ornamental  organs.  The  daisy,  however, 
with  the  camomile,  the  ox-eye  daisy,  and  many  other  similar 
sites,  has  cai-ried  the  proces.**  one  step  further.  It  has  coloured  its  nx% 
white,  and  has  even  tegun  to  tinge  them  with.  pink.  This  makes  th«9e 
highest  of  all  composites  the  most  successful  plants  in  the  whole  worl<l 
If  one  considers  that  daisies  begin  to  bloom  on  the  1st  of  Januar)%  and  p 
on  flowering  till  the  3 1st  of  December ;  that  they  occur  in  almost  every  fid^ 
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m  mJbnnB^SiUj  tlimo  any  other  blossom ;  and  that  each  one  of  them 
4liltgl«  flower,  but  a  whole  head  of  flowers — it  will  be  quite  clear 
f  are  mtioh  more  numerous  than  any  rival  species.  And  when 
to  iheuk  the  other  very  common  white-rayed  composites,  such  aa 
many  t>f  which  abound  almost  aa  fi^y  in  their  own 
mi  their  prof*er  season,  it  is  obvious  that  this  higbly-evolved 
to  type  Is  the  dominant  plant  race  of  the  old  world  at  least.  In 
^rorld,  their  place  ia  takt^n  by  a  somewhat  more  developed  type 
it  of  the  Michael mna  daisies,  which  have  their  rays  even  more 
ihan  our  own^  and  brighly  coloured  with  mauve  or  lilac  pig* 
t2)tt  world  over,  however,  in  and  out  of  the  tropics,  the  com- 
numerous,  and  most  successful  of  plants  are  ray-bearing 
of  one  kind  or  anothei*,  like  the  daiAiea,  with  the  laya  difler- 
tnuMi  the  cential  florets. 

-,  at  fii'st  hearing,  sound  absurd  to  say  that 

iiese  other  composites  with  tinted  rayB,  forma 

and  crown  of  the  vegetable  creation^  as  man  does  in  the 

and  yet  it  ia  none  the  less  true.     We  are  so  aoctistomed 

a.  daisy  aa  a  humble,  commonplace,  almost  insignificant 

,  Ihat  it  seems  queer  to  hear  it  described  aa  a  higher  type  of 

0  iluui  the  tall  ptne4ree  or  the  spr^iding  oak.  But  as  a  matter 
Uia  pine  is  a  very  low  type  indeed^  as  i»  alao  the  giant  tree  of 

'    lit  belonging  to  the  earliest  and  simplest  surviving 
i  iiuitfi,   the  conifers,  which   are   no   better,  com- 

mikj  tfpcskiug,  among  plants,  than  tlie  monstrona  saurums  and 
m  riflCiUia  of  the  Mocondary  age  were  among  animals.     If  size  were 
barioti  of  relative  tievelopment,  then  the  whale  would  take  pre- 
btf^  mM  other  nammalt,  and  man  would  rank  somewbei^  below 
^Hb  and  the  grimly  bear.     But  if  we  take  complexity  and  per- 
ils  the  adapttttiou  uf  the  organism  to  its  surroundings  as  our 
}i  csiisfiarative  evolution,  then  the  daisies  must  rank  in  the  very 
lo  of  fiJant  economy*     For  if  we  follow  down  their  pedigree  in 
rena  ord«r,  wn  shall  see  that,  inasmuch  as  they  have  cobured 
M7  mm  superior  to  all  Uieir  yellow-rayed  allies  (for  example,  the 
rer) ;  and  ijiasmnch  as  the^e  liave  mys,  they  are  sujierior  to  all 

1  oompotiLfia  (for  example,  the  cupator}) ;  and  inasmuch  aa  com* 
I  ^HMOilly  liave  elustered  heads,  they  are  superior  to  all  other 
I  wiili  Mpaimte  tubular  corollas  (for  exampb?,  the  heathers)  ; 
«U  tbesi^  W'^  '^'^  snjierior  to  tlitise  with  eepamte  ])etab  (for 
^  tlire  mes) ;  and  all  petalled  flowen  are  superior  to  all  petal  leas 

^-  ^ho  plnrs  and  oaks).  Thus,  from  the  strict  bio- 
it  l>eoometi  quite   clear  tliat  the  djiiaies,  asters, 

aii4l  otbor  rayt»d  com |Kjsi tea  with  coloured  outer  floretSy 
^iteiid  to  othfT  plaala  in  the  Kime  relation  as  man  etands  towards 

Tkmt  is  what  gives  such  a  specxnl  and  exceptional 
It  to  ili^  daby's  podiigree. 

Q.JL. 
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In  the  fiuniliar  spectacle  of  our  streets  and  alleys  the  effect  of  tiM 
national  fireside  ideal  of  life  in  modifying  an  imported  type  is  not  ta 
strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  higher  walks  of  art.  For  whik^ci 
Fulcinella's  native  soil,  his  bachelor  escapades  and  mishaps  in  ooiutA^ 
and  wooing  famish  the  fiivonrite  entertainment  of  his  lazzaroni  audioiMi 
it  is  the  privacy  of  Mr.  Fancy's  hearth  and  home  that  is  laid  bare  for  thi 
edification  of  the  British  public,  and  the  somewhat  strained  state  of  Ul 
family  relations  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  drama  at  which  they  an 
invited  to  asust.  Thus,  even  this  disreputable  wanderer,  by  appearia^ 
before  us  in  the  sacred  character  of  husband  and  fisither,  and  transfonniB^ 
himself  into  what  our  French  neighbours  call  un  homme  d^intirit^ 
casts  a  halo  of  English  respectability  over  the  doubtful  antecedents  fli 
hin  vagrant  career  that  not  even  his  slightly  exaggerated  notions  el 
conjugal  discipline  and  mistaken  views  on  nurseiy  management  alio*' 
gether  suflioe  to  dissipate. 

}3ut  our  vagabond  friend,  if  we  may  believe  antiquarians,  can  lay 
claim  to  our  respect  on  another  and  more  unexpected  ground — ^thstd^ 
classical  association  and  aiistocratic  antiquity  of  descent.  And  ai'tf; 
other  pedigrees  the  mere  fact  of  remoteness  is  held  to  ennoble  aneesH 
whose  deeds  might  not  otherwise  seem  a  title  to  honour,  we  may H 
excused  from  looking  too  closely  into  the  character  of  the  early  Oaotf 
dramaA,  or  Atellan  fiiuroes,  in  which  our  popular  hero  is  supposed  to  )Mi 
his  prototype.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  ancient  rustic  perfor^ 
manccs,  depending  veiy  much  for  their  power  to  amuse  on  rM 
bufToonory  and  wit  of  the  broadest  sort.  Having  survived,  in  remold 
distrfcts,  from  pre-historical  down  to  classical  times,  they  were  ntio^ 
duood  to  Boman  audiences  fVom  the  Campaninn  town  of  Atella,  Hd 
modem  Aversa,  dose  to  which  is  Aoerra,  the  traditional  home  of  tU 
Noapolitfin  Puldnella.  < 

A  conspicuous  figure  in  these  rustic  farces  was  a  character  oaDed 
Maccus,  and  in  a  small  bronze  statue  of  this  personage  disoovered  ifl 
Rome  in  1727,  but  only  known  to  us  now  from  engravings,  we  reeogniifl 
the  deformed  figure,  exaggenited  nose,  and  staring  eyes  so  familiar  to  iM 
on  our  puppet  stage.  But  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  these  ehanfr 
teristics  are  much  more  distinctly  traceable  in  the  expatriated  Ponsk 
than  in  his  Neapolitan  original,  who  is  simply  a  blundering  elown,  dad 
in  a  loose  white  blouse  or  smock  finock,  and  wearing  a  blaok  mask  of«l 
the  bwer  part  of  his  fiM».  As  Andrea  Peiruoci,  the  writer  of  a  bool 
published  in  Naples  in  1699,  claims  the  oieation  of  this  part  fiir  i 
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SUtio  Kcnillo,  who  lived  Bome  time  previously,  when 

ol  the  English  Punch  must  have  already  start^tl  or  been 

tUit  on  his  travels,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  this  actor 

or  improved  upon  a  previously  existing  type  preserved  un- 

In  lh»  more  primitive  drama  of  the  wandering  showman. 

with  many  other  foreign  visitors  of  still  more  questionable 

nndm  his  first  appearance  in  England  ahorti}'  afler  the  Reatora- 

re  may  safely  conclude  that  "  the  famous  Italian  puppet-play  " 

by  Pepys  at  Covent  GJarden,  on  May  9,  1G62,  where  he  says 

**gre*t  report  of  gallants,"  and  by  John  Evelyn  five  years 

no  other  than  the  drama  of  which  the  immortal  hunchback  is 

In  neither  of  these  records,  indeed,  is  he  mentioned  by  name ; 

a  later  date,  April  30^  1669,  the  following  passage  occurs  in 

"  Among  poor  people  there  in  the  alley,  did  hear  them 

hX  child  Punch,  which  pleased  me  mightOy,  that  word  being 

word  of  common  use  for  all  that  is  thick  and  short."     And  in 

fH  Surrfjff  in  describing  a  room  in  Sir  Samuel  Lely's  house  at 

I,  ha  mys,  **  On  the  top  was  a  Punchinello  holding  a  dial " — 

of  th«  use  of  the  word  which  leave  no  doubt  that  tho 

wta  alreaidy  fkmiliBr  to  the  English  public. 

r#  Mzi  fiii4  ottP  hero,  about  tho  year  1703,  at  Bartholomew  Fair, 

by  his  wit  a  puppet-play  representing  the  "  Creation  of  tho 

^#  smrriviU  of  th©  old  miracle  or  mystery  plays.    At  a  similar 

at  Bath,  in  1709,  Punch  and  his  wife  danced  in  the  ark  with 

ibdued  by  the  cosmic  catastrophe  of  the  deluge,  which  formed 

of  the  drama,  and  the  incorrigible  jester,  putting  his  head 

the  rising  waters,  remarked  aside  to  th©  patriarchy  "  It  is 

r,  Mr.  Noah." 

j^f»<«^0f  of  March  16,  1710-11,  appears  a  letter,  written  in 
of  the  under-aexton  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  com- 
hm  congregation  took  the  warning  of  his  bell,  morning  and 
to  go  to  a  puppot^ltow  Bet  forth  by  one  Powell,  under  the 
ad  bagging  that  fur  the  future  Punchinello  may  be  persuaded 
Jtm  canonical  hours.     From  another  letter  iu  the  same  paper 
tJwt  *•  Whittington  and  his   Oat "  was  the  piece  which  com- 
dsirimeataUy  with  the  attractions  of  the  Church,  and  that  there 
io  H  a  tamiiMd  pig,  which  in  the  drst  scene  danced  a  minuet 
Thii    pvppet-theatre  was   the  favotirite  lounge  of    the 
world,  and  among  the  most  fr«H|uented  places  of  amusement 
tiU  4Mfi  but  iineo  Iben  the  fame  of  Punch  has  been  sadly  on  the 

HoJon^gir  M^hiing  by  hit  ftmks  the  idle  hours  of  the  upper  ten 
^^■L  ba  baa  Itad  la  stoop  to  furnish  recreation  to  the  lowest  grades 
HM^,  wmd  w  see  bim  reduced  to  geek  an  audience  in  the  misoel^ 
Hni  crovd  cf  a  bj-vtrwt,  among  tho  gaping  rustics  of  a  riOage  fair, 
Bill*  mU^  flf  iha  dltff!B|Mitable  oonoonrse  at  a  provincia!  raee  meet* 
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iDg.  Meantime,  his  once  Taried  repertoiy  has  Bhronk  to  a  nngle  piM 
which  has  survived  all  the  others  by  some  inscratable  working  of  ti 
laws  of  taste.  Thus  caught  up,  as  it  were,  by  a  side-eddy,  withdni 
from  the  main  current  of  life,  and  circling  as  a  stray  waif  in  its  bad 
waters,  how  long  will  it  be  before  he  is  finally  stranded  with  all  tl 
other  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  shore  1 

It  was  in  his  passage  through  France  that  our  itinerant  adopti 
some  of  those  characteristics  by  which  he  is  known  to  us.  His  fin 
appearance  in  French  histoiy  is  in  the  garb  of  a  political  satirist  in  tk 
year  1649,  when  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  signed  in  his  hum 
and  concluded  with  these  lines  :— 

Je  Buis  Folichinelle 
Qui  fait  1a  sentinolle 
A  la  porta  de  Nesle. 

This  was  in  point  of  fact  the  spot  where  the  famous  Jean  Brioche,  fl 
Briocci,  the  prince  of  puppet-players,  had  not  long  before  establiihe 
himself  with  his  miniature  troupe,  of  which  Polichinelle  was  the  cental 
figure.  It  ia  here  that  we  find  the  first  suggestion  of  that  canine  ooo 
panion  whose  antics  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  those  of  Fond 
though  not  a  dog,  but  an  ape,  was  the  original  partner  of  his  peifti 
mance.  This  was  no  other  than  the  illustrious  Fagotin,  known  ai  i 
Sniff e  de  Brioc7ii,  whose  varied  accomplishments  and  tragical  end  hai 
earned  for  him  an  historical  reputation.  So  apt  was  his  counterfoi  ( 
humanity  as  to  delude  the  noted  duellist  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  wh 
taking  him  for  a  lacquey,  and  believing  his  gesticulations  to  be  mfly 
for  personal  ndicule  of  himself,  drow  his  sword  and  ran  the  poor  litl) 
comedian  through  the  body.  This  event,  which  occurred  in  1655,  m 
tlie  subject  of  a  pamphlet,  and  in  it  we  find  the  following  description  < 
Fagotin's  get  up : — 

II  £tait  grand  comme  un  petit  homme,  et  Loiifibn  en  diable ;  son  maitre  rsn 
coiffe  d'un  vicux  vigogne,  dont  ua  plnmet  caehait  les  fissures  et  la  coUe  ;  il  lay  sn 
ceint  lo  cou  d'une  frai80  u  la  Scaramoucho ;  il  lay  faisait  porter  un  pourpoint  i  i 
basques  mouTantes,  garni  do  passemcnts  et  daiguillottes,  vC'tement  qui  sentait 
laquoisme ;  il  luy  avait  concede  un  baudrior,  d'o{i  pendait  une  lame  sana  pointe. 

The  individual  Fagotin  was  dead,  but  the  type  survived,  fomui 
thenceforward  an  indispensable  part  of  every  puppet  performance ;  ai 
we  can  perceive  from   the  foregoing  description  that  the  mantle 
3rioch6's  murdered  ape  has  £Eillon  on  Punch's  fouivfooted  ally,  the  d 
Toby.     The  elder  Brioche  was  succeeded  by  his  son;  and  during  tl 
lives  of  these  two  men  Polichinelle  remained  a  prominent  figure 
Parisian  society,  his  escapades  attaining  sufiScient  importanoe  to  dn 
down  the  censures  of  Bossuet.  There,  as  in  England,  however,  obscnri 
has  since  overtaken  him,  and  he  has  disappeared,  probably  for  ever,  firo 
spQial  and  historical  notoriety. 
..^^Tfffi  9au$  Tint  PuloinAUa  at  homfi  to  find  him  at  the  jmmt  day. 
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loeal  li&bitaiioD  and  a  fixed  abode,  for  in  Naples  he  still 

vbero  be  reigns  the  hero  of  the  perfbrmanoe.     Yet  even 

m  soil,  hid  snpremacy  has  within  the  last  few  months 

}d  br  the  appearance  of  a  livalf  who,  under  the 

has  altered  upon  a  contest  with  him  for  popular 

it  pablic  opinion  seems  to  have  gone  over  to  the  inno- 

rl  and  smartness  are  an  irresistible  attraction.     ThosBy 

constant  to  their  former  idol  believe  that  he  will  in  the 

the  usurper,  and  as  a  national  type  be  ultimately  pre- 

ambodying  a  universal  one.     FooIk  and  blunderers 

immocca,  they  contend,  are  to  be  found  all  the 

tbo  originalg  of  Palcinella  exist  nowhere  but  in  Naples, 

)und  in  somewhat  too  great  abundance. 

it#ii  bafibon  Is  one  of  the  la^t  of  tboae  traditional  characters, 

tliiasiiD  aimaSy  rmind  whom  the  personages  and  incidents 

down  to  the  last  century  were  inevitably  gi*ouped. 

fignres  were  always  invested  with  the  name  costume 

were  distinguished  by  wearing  masks ;  a  reminiscenoe, 

rimitive  votaries  of  Thespis,  who  were  accustomed  to 

with  the  lees  of  wine  or  some  other  substance,  in  order 

some  illusion  from  being  destroyed  by  the  recognition  of 

jsersonality.     Of  these  typical  maKlcN^  Puk-inella  is  the 

itntive^  and  it  would  tliei^fore  be  matter  for  re^p«t 

ling  link  of  coutiuuity  with  the  past  should  bo  broken 

innovation. 

it  of  the  OHCfin  Punch,  or  Macciia,  has  little  in 

rBrit^h  nnuiesfilce,  to  whom  his  i^elatiou^ip  seems  at 

lote.     Pulcinella,  iji  the  first  place,  is  not  played  by 

humau  actor;  neither  has  he  those  peculiarities  of 

aociistom«>ii  to  aasociate  with  the  name.  His  features 

tiicy  ore  hidden  hy  hk  black  mask,  and  his  dress,  con- 

•nock  frock,  baggy  timi^em,  and  peaked  bonnet  of  the 

iwhat  of  a  surju-iae  to  us.     IUh  Sf^eech,  of  counie,  is 

dialect,  tinintenigibJe  to  foi^ign  ears,  but  racy 

who  undcnit&nd  it,  and  seasoned,  be  it  observed, 

of  the  most  refined,     Pulcinel'  -i,  repre- 

i|}leloii  newly  arrived  fi-om  his  mu  i  i  Aoerra, 

J  A^'rapfw  and  misadventures  in  the  unacctxstomed  atmo- 

ity  are  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  piece. 

Dp  in  a  luniitio  asylum,  and  cndt^els  all  the  inmates,  in- 

risooed  by  uii  -r  effecting  his  escape, 

tei  iiaaelf  back  in  i:  on.     He  has  prapoured 

of  maoaroni  swimming  in  tomato  sauce,  and  is  gloat* 

:    '         wh^Mi  a  series  of  visitors  arrive  i&  SQcosseiocit 

it^mony,  help  themselves  to  the  templillgdiBk 

ft  U>  Cho  lawful  owner.     Hi^i  helpless  dismay  ma  he 
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aansts  at  the  demolition  of  his  repast  ia  intdDstibl  j  ladicioiu.  He  ii 
enamonred  of  a  pretty  jovaag  girl,  bat  in  proposing  for  her  to  her  aunt 
manages  to  make  his  o^Bfer  in  such  ambiguous  langnage  that  the  elder 
lady  takes  it  to  her8el£  She  plans  her  future  manage  in  hig^  deli^^ 
becomes  more  and  more  confidential  and  communicative,  until  at  last  by 
a  chance  word  she  betrays  to  her  supposed  saitot  the  misapprehension 
she  is  labouring  under.  He  bluntly  diflclaims  the  possibility  of  such  an 
idea,  ungallantly  informing  her  that  she  is  much  too  old,  whidi  dtawi 
down  upon  him  a  storm  of  Neapolitan  Billingi^te,  and  he  has  to  best 
a  speedy  retreat  under  a  sharp  fire  of  all  available  projectiles. 

In  Puldnella's  theatre,  the  San  Carlino,  we  have  in  short  the  moit 
perfect  reproduction  of  the  street  Ufe  of  Naples,  with  its  joyous  aninia- 
tion,  sudden  outbursts  of  violence,  and  general  aspect  of  jovial  good 
humour.  The  dialogue  has  all  the  verve  of  improvisation,  the  action 
the  spontaneous  fire  of  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  anything  has  been  rehearsed  or  studied  beforehand.  Fuki- 
nella  and  his  companions  seem  to  be  living  their  daily  life  in  our  presenoe^ 
just  as  their  compatriots  out  of  doors  appear  to  enact  a  peipetual  dnaa 
for  our  benefit.  In  our  memory  afterwards,  the  two  sets  of  pietoni'  : 
blend  into  a  single  whole,  in  which  the  classic  mask  of  the  CSu»- 
panian  buffoon  seems  no  anachronism,  nor  his  ludicrous  adventnni 
a  caricature.  Elsewhere  indeed  he  would  be  out  of  place,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  never  have  travelled  far  from  Naples  witiumk 
undergoing  a  total  transformation.  ^ 

In  the  hero  of  the  puppet  drama  to  which  he  has  given  his  na]n%- 
his  proper  characteristics  were  speedily  obliterated,  to  give  place  to  tb 
more  accentuated  type  required  for  that  class  of  performance.  £^ 
here,  however,  they  were  originally  retained,  for  in  one  of  Pinelli's  cM' 
engravings  of  Rome  a  street  puppet  show  appears,  with  Pulcinella  dad- 
in  his  traditional  garb  of  white  blouse  and  black  half-mask. 

The  origin  of  his  name  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  etymologists,  and- 
many  ingenious  surmises  have  been  hazarded  ui  reference  to  it.    Odb- 
writer  has  invented  a  mythical  character  called  Puocio  Aniello ;  anofhff 
an  equally  imaginary  Paolo  CSinelli ;  a  third  an  individual  of  the  Ba^' 
name  of  Polliceno,  in  order  to  supply  a  satisfactory  derivative.    The 
most  generally  accepted  interpretation,  however,  is  that  which  regardi 
Pulcinella  as  the  diminutive  of  pulcino,  a  chicken,  in  allusion  either  to 
the  squeaky  voice  or  beak-like  nose  of  the  personage  so  named.    Ife  iv 
curious,  however,  that  the  word  in  its  earlier  forms  always  appeats  to^ 
have  had  an  extra  syllable,  which  would  seem  to  militate  against  this 
hypothesis,  and  is  written  Polecenella,  Policinella,  dec    The  truth  is  that 
in  manufacturing  names  for  the  typical  characters,  of  which  the  Italiuk 
stage  was  so  prolific,  their  inventors  often  attended  more  to  sound  than 
sense,  as  in  the  name  of  Giangurgolo,  theCalabrian  boffixm ;  of  Soainso^ ' 
the  original  of  Molidre's  odebnted  triokBter,  and  a  hoefe  of  BfanOnr 
fignra. 
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the  EagUsb  omrtiptioii,  Fitnch^  it  is  curious  that  the  same 
letters  should  hure  been  introduood  into  the  kDguAge 
h  a  different  and  totally  independent  cWmne].     As  the 
bifnerfigo,  it  is  derived  from  the  Hindu  -word  panck,  fiTe, 
like  u),m  reierenoe  to  the  iiv«  ingredients  c»m- 
,  Ixtmndj,  wflter,  lime-juice,  flogar,  and  spice,  the  art  of  brewing 
m.  refresl  iH»und  we  owe  to  our  Indian  fellow-subjects, 

word  *'pt  r  again,  the  name  of  the  puppet  hero  has  no 

thongh  its  appliavtion  to  a  short,  thickset  figui'e  may  seem  to 
;  it.  Pim^fon,  in  Fi«nch,  is  an  instrument  for  drilling  holc8,  and 
^•-▼eaiel  is  sapposed  to  liave  received  the  same  name  from  having 
lamped  with  a  distinctive  mark  by  it,  just  as  "  hogshetid"  is  a 
of '*oxhead/'  the  Lmnd  bv  which  that  measm'e  was  formerly 


wliai€vcr  the  ongmni  assoriations  of  the  word  **  Pulrinelhi,"  it 
tti^  to  b6  synomymous  inth  any  character  provocative  of  popular 
aad  m  mow  nmd  tluxmgh  the  whole  of  Bouthem  Itiily  in  thia 
Vifl  mors  elisUe  sensa  Thua,  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  the  name  is 
rittied  during  cftrtUTAl  tim«  to  sets  of  mummers  or  ma8(|ucraders, 
Mf  called  PtdclneUate,^  Farse  di  CarnivaU^  or  Carrve- 
L  MO  perhaps  a  closer  reproduction  of  the  ori^ial  Atellan  fai-ces 
■7  iBors  regular  form  of  dramatic  entertainment.  Two  or  throe 
pelWws  gQ  about  ma^ed,  pla}^g  various  instruments,  a  lute,  a 
^  and  a  tambouziiie,  singing  or  reciting  a  rude  diOogue  befora  the 
rlMni  di^erent  varieties  of  provisionfi  are  sold,  and  receiving  from 

OQairibcilion  in  kind.  Thus,  they  stop  first  to  addros:^  tlieir 
I  to  iXm  vendor  of  paste  or. macaroni,  and  Pulcinella  No.  1  leads 

Sawing  strain : — 
Oood  maiiUT  donr.  a  \onng  i^cad  is  here, 
OiMDAwith  bit  Into,  ftQ  old  (in<l  faithful  erony, 
Ta  tfy  th«  flkroar  of  yonr  mMcarotiL 
2  follows  suit, 
ictxhi  m\t  sad  two  and  l};re«',  good  m aster,  hero  we  be, 
Vhli  larbig  itijt  to  toncb  yonr  heart  so  stony, 
And  I^uIciitftlU'd  \wTt,  irilh  Inte  und  XDerxy  cheer, 
On  psrpopi  came  ta  tajte  your  macaroni. 

ng  pfcspoted  with  the  donation  as  requested,  the  three  sing  a 
|of  thanksgivings  and  the  first  speaker  Uien  asks  to  be  shown  the 
hostees  of  tho  nmghbouring  tavern. 

pvfUiM  «liov  irhcrn  lirei  tbo  t<»Tcm-hoBtw9, 
Vlth  AitJ  lik#  n-  *.  :  Hum,  but  so  artful, 

!?i«  ^iiu  Ihfe  far'  -    .r»  pv'rj  curtfuU 

^  th0  pri»tt  ko  Ixjimt  *»i« 

'      ihsgliM,  i  M'h  is  off  it. 

Xbssa's  notliiag  Uft,  and  id  she  maket  btr  profit. 


icrooBt  of  Lh6M  performanceB  ii  giTfn  by  Sigaor  Apollo  Lamuu 
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They  th<>n  lay  siege  to  mine  hostefis  in  the  same  style  as  nborf ,  kt 
with  exaggerated  language  of  hyperbolical  compliment  in  deferena 
her  sex,  and,  having  been  regaled  with  wine,  proceed  to  the  butcher'a,  i 
a  variety  of  other  shops. 

When  they  have  collected  a  store  of  bread,  sansages,  cheese,  aodothffj 
oomeetiblea,  they  returned  home  singing  : — 

Friends  one  and  two  and  Uiree,  the  chaae  is  Of«p, 
The  sportsmftn  drops  Ms  mnaket  and,  moreover. 
Would  «€«  hia  prey  beaeath  a  steaming  cover. 
Friends  one  and  all,  there  chimes  the  evening  bell, 
The  goatherd  gor8  hid  round  his  milk  to  sell ; 
The  night  has  come,  bo  kindly  fare  jo  wpII  1 

In  these  primitive  dialogues,  always  recited  of  course  in  the  popt 
dialect,  we  are  more  likely  to  find  the  traditional  type  of  Pulcinella 
in  any  set  pei-formanoe.  Perhaps,  too,  they  may  help  to  elucidate 
origin  of  hw  name.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  a  similar  practice 
vailed  of  going  about  on  holidays  to  solicit  gifts  in  kind,  the  petitioa  I 
ing  made  in  the  name  of  various  kinds  of  birds,  and  the  Crow  Sowfi 
the  Swallow  *?fw/,  sung  on  the-se  occasions,  are  etill  extant.  It 
strange  coincidence  that  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland  the  same  ct 
exists  in  connection  with  the  wren,  which  is  hunted  and  IdUed  on 
26th  of  December  to  be  carried  through  the  streets  on  a  furze  buah 
with  ribbons,  while  the  Wren  *Song  is  sung  and  alms  collected  fromi 
to  door.  The  animosity  to  the  wren  is  accounted  for  by  a  popular 
that  the  projected  surprise  of  a  Banish  camp  was  frustrated  by 
these  little  ci*eatures,  which  roused  the  enemy  at  tho  critical  momeDi 
pecking  on  the  drum.  Now,  the  wide-spread  association  of  a  bird 
this  species  of  Iiolidivy-begguig,  suggests  the  possibility  that  amODg 
Greeks  of  Southern  Italy,  a  chicken  may  have  been  sometimes  adoptiOiI 
its  pretext,  hence  the  name  of  Pulcinella  as  applied  to  the  maskertl 
the  performance.  It  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  far-fetched  conjecture, 
worth  hazarding  as  a  speculation^  that  the  modem  Italian  idiom,  a 
signifying  in  gieat  profusion,  or  superabundance,  may  have  been  derii 
from  the  plenteous  gifts  with  which  the  classic  Maocus  was  loaded i 
these  occasions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  in  these  rude  dialogues,  wl 
themselves  of  extreme  antiquity  or  not,  si>ecimens  of  the  most  prinut 
form  of  drama,  and  that  from  some  such  simple  germ  all  subsequ 
elaborations  of  theatrical  art  have  been  developed.     In  the  Farse  Ca 
livari  of  Calabria,  we  find  popular  dm  ma  in  a  slightly  higher  ftn^ 
advancement,  for  in  them  there  is  a  very  imperfect  attempt  at 
of  character.     The  one  we  shall  descnbe  is  played  in  the  streets 
group  of  actors,  Pulcinella,  a  king,  his  daughter,  a  duke,  and  sok 
As  they  take  up  their  position,  the  prologue,  in  Calabrian  dialect,  is | 
cited  by  Pulcinella,  while  a  guitar  or  barrel  organ  supplies  the  mt 
always  a  necessary  part  of  these  sti-eet  shows. 
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Cl««r.  clonT  «  vpa«6— in  ibis  wide  place, 

Our  merry  group  ve  will  LustaJ, 
Fot  mir»  h  jvod  joy  without  alloy  , 

Wo  briug  to  glnd  the  c&rni^al. 

Hivlt  there*  good  folk,  vbo  lore  a  joko, 

llttjt  t,h«r©  nt  Pulcinella's  Call  j 
IT'  r.*  anned  I  Btftod  with  wooden  brand. 

Who  dares  appronch  ne,  dwid  shjill  fiU, 

H«ro,  hew  I  bo,  armed  cap-a-pie, 

With  pistol,  bayonet,  dirk  and  aJl, 
And  iTifind  my  waist  are  pockfta  placed 

Cnunxnod  fuU  of  cartridgos  aod  ball. 

Fm  Fuldnella,  come  from  3cella, 

IIe<ar,  liemr  and  tremble,  jEp-cat  and  small ; 
for  </a  your  city,  without  pity, 

War^s  dnoadful  acourgo  will  I  lot  fall ! 

fleligbt/nl  inconsifltency  of  this  addi'css,  openiDg  with  a  promise 
msid  joy,  and  winding  op  with  a  decl&mtion  of  war,  will  not  fail 
tlte  read^,  tn4  is  quite  of  r  piece  with  whjit  follows.  The  King 
diftlognet  reproaching  Fuldnelia  in  good  round  terms. 

^Vhat  meani  Utit  hmg;|j:art  torn? 

y\U  miscreant,  hare  done  I 
Mj  daughter  t  lore  ii  won 

By  tlM  Ihdca  Sanoo. 

PtaClKELLA. 

WitJi  Ihii  good  pistol  I 
Will  THiikft  yoB  basely  fly 
Full  in  tha  city  ■  view. 

IClXQ. 

Aod  I  with  my  good  brand 

Will  run  you  through  and  through; 
Betp«et  1  shontd  command 

At  Uaat  from  luch  m  you. 

litfi,  fOC4  frttftd !  anml  thii  ruffian,  and  carry  bim  to  the  wtdls  of  tha 

SoLDvau 

Down*  profitrate  on  the  ground, 

Otf  by  the  holy  deuce,* 

111  wait  for  no  excuse. 
Bat  aheoi  yoa  bkie  a  houiid. 

«i!1  office  as  a  specimen  of  the  dialogue ;  and  in  regard  to  tbo 

y  unaatiafactor^r  nature  may  he  gathered  from  a  brief 

.^carvTiv  haa  Duke  Saraon  appeared  on  the  Bcene  and  claimed 

!ng'a  daaghtar  aa  hb  briite,  than  the  monarch,  who  had  just  ordered 

into  inmB,  without  any  intermediate  dialogue  to  explain  his 

•  **Srtato  Diavolo,"  a  Calabrian  coiMy 
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cliange  of  mind,  proclaims  Kim  as  liia  chosen  BOn-in-laWj  desires 
chains  to  be  struck  off,  stimmonK  a  notaty,  and,  dispensiug  with  all 
liminarteSy  announces  the  most  generoua  diBpositions  as  to  the 
lady's  fortune,  and  bestows  her  on  Ptilcinella  on  the  spot. 

This  utter  inconBequenoe  in  the  action  of  the  piece  points  to  tJie 
elusion  that  it  is  either  a  fi-agment  of  a  more  complete  one,  in  wl 
some  attempt  was  made  to  fumiah  a  probable  motive  for  the  condodi 
the  personages,  or  a  distorted  veraion  of  some  older  fable.  Such  aaitiStJ 
furnishes  an  illustnition  of  the  different  working  of  popular  taste  in 
land  and  Italy  in  developing  opposite  ide«\ls  from   the  same  ot 
type. 

The  imaginative  nature  of  the  Italian  peasant  eeeks  a  stimulus 
outlet  for  poetic  fancy,  in  themes  remote  from  his  own  experience,  wl 
an  English  audience,  in  the  lower  classes  at  least,  prefers  to  see  on 
stage  a  literal  mimicry  of  its  every-day  life.     The  Calabrian  PuU 
though  himself  a  clown,  is  the  successful  rival  of  a  Buke  in  wooMi^J 
King's  daughter,  and  is  left  in  a  vague  region  of  mythical  trii 
bliss,  while  the  British  Punch  is  but  a  vulgar  criminal  of  the  ooi 
type,  who  beats  his  wife,  kills  his  child,  and  cheats  the  hangman, 
only  in  the  great  cities  in  Italy  that  the  influence  of  a  Bimilar 
asseils  itself  in  popular  ckama,  and  that  we  see  on  the  boards  in 
nellii  and  his  congeners,  the  familiar  figures  of  the  streetjs  and 
Everywhere  on  the  rustic  stage  the  performance,  however  rude,  aims 
heroic  dignity  of  subject,  and  the  illusion,  that  owes  nothing  to  es 
aids,  is  entirely  supplied  by  the  minds  of  the  audience.     Kealism 
product  of  civilisation,  and  is  perhaps  a  reaction  from  the  tangible 
tiers  with  which  it  surrounds  us ;  while  unsophisticated  man  in  a 
state  of  society  takes  refuge  from  the  monotony  of  his  actual 
by  creating  for  himself  that  dream-world  of  the  marvellous  which 
through  the  gate  of  fancy  can  he  enter  into, 

K  M.  CLERSB. 
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Gold  and  Roses. 

Gonioni  had  a  pretty  little  liouee  on  Campden  Hill,  built  in 
lltfl*  .  witli  «quare  bow  wiikIowk,  strtineil  ^lass 

doao'i  ii-century fireplaces, polished lloorg, and  bluo 

r  morning  room,  where  she  received  enrly  visitors  and  tmns- 
ihe  freshest  looking  and  most  comfortable  little  re- 
ibm  wim  always  an  odour  of  flowers  in  it;  the  chairs 
Icm,  8Qft>  and  luxiirioae :  there  waa  a  piauo,  mnde  to 
r  b^  '£rard,  of  rosewood  and  ivory,  and  her  monogram  on  the 
|-txxrd.  In  the  window  hting  a  huge  brass  birdcage,  containing 
ei-crested  cardinal  birds,  which  Bang  as  if  in  emuktion  of  the 
bovelf.  A  magnificent  English  torn  cat,  of  the  largest 
Vioat  QiMXceptionable  manners,  likewise  honoured  this  room  with 
lad  aeemed  to  concentrate  and  typify  all  the  comfortable- 
vflkln  iiii  own  sleek-dded  ptumpndss.  It  was  a  room  whei^ 
lit%Ut  have  forgotten  to  be  miserable. 

when  the  mLBtreas  of  this  enchanting  abode  made  her 
in  it>  on  the  morning  after  the  events  which  have  been  nar- 
I:  liauitifiil  foatores  wore  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  re&tless- 
waa  drtmed  in  a  tnoming  robe  of  a  dull  gold  hne,  which 
1  lo^g  Itaea  from  shoulder  to  hem,  artfully  revealing  while  it 
di^gmse  the  contours  of  her  noble  figmt9.  It  was  softened  at 
ki  aad  writts  with  delicate  lace  ;  and  small  embroidered  Turkish 
item  beneath  ita  plated  front*  Pauline's  hair  was  wound 
in  &  ff^&t  daj:k  coil,  xiud  was  without 
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"  Annette,"  she  said  sharply  to  the  maid  who  appeared, ''  why  ha^ 
you  not  brought  me  my  coffee  and  cigarettes  t " 

"Mademoiselle,"  answered  Annette,  with  calm  submission,  "I  an 
bringing  them  at  this  moment."  And  as  she  finished  speaking,  she  mt 
down  the  little  tray  with  its  contents  by  her  mistress's  side. 

**  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  Annette,"  said  the  prima  donna  sererdj, 
"  that  you  are  not  to  make  the  coffee  until  I  give  you  the  order )  Tfaift 
coffee  has  been  standing  all  the  morning ;  it  has  been  warmed  over;  it 
is  not  fit  to  drink  !     Take  it  away  and  make  some  fresh." 

''Yes,  mademoiselle,"  replied  Annette,  calmly  taking  up  the  tity 
again. 

"  Stop  I  Did  I  tell  you  to  carry  off  the  cigarettes  as  well  1  Bring 
the  tray  back.  Good  heavens,  child  1  have  you  lost  your  head  I  or  your 
heart,  which  1  I  can  bear  anything  but  stupidity.  No,  I  will  not  Iiava 
any  fresh  coffee  made.  I  shall  drink  this,  and  if  it  makes  me  ill,  it  vil 
be  your  fault.  Has  nothing  come  for  me  this  morning !  No  lettei*-* 
notJiing  9 "  i 

"  Several  things  are  waiting  outside  for  mademoiselle." 
*'  Do  you  wish  to  drive  me  mad  because  you  see  I  have  a  headidtf  1 
Go  and  get  them  without  another  word  I     Stop.    What  is  there  1 " 
**  There  is  a  square  packet  done  up  in  white  paper :  it  feels  heavy— ' 
"Did  I  ask  you  how  it  felt?    What  else!" 

"  Then  there  are  letters " 

"  Annette,"  interposed  the  prima  donna,  with  terrible  severity,  *'tor. 
careful  not  to  trifle  with  me  any  more.  You  see  that  I  am  not  11%; 
mood  for  it  this  morning.  Do  you  know,  child,"  she  added,  in  gloiM^ 
contralto  tones,  "  that  it  is  easier  for  me  to  kill  you  than  to  say  that  I  «i^ 
do  so  1  and  yet  you  dare  to  mention  letters  when  you  know  that  lettK 
come  every  morning  !    What  is  there  that  has  never  come  until  nowl*' 

"  A  bouquet,  mademoiselle^ "  ; ; 

"  A  bouquet :  well :  but  now,  take  care  !  What  sort  of  a  bouqaflil: 
Is  it  made  up  on  wires,  of  half-a-dozen  different  colours,  and  surroundsi 
with  a  piece  of  glazed  white  paper  with  a  lace  border )  Think  hebt^ 
you  speak,  Annette !  " 

"  Pardon,  mademoiselle,  but  this  bouquet  is  not  in  the  least  of  thil 
kind.  There  is  no  lace  paper,  and  the  colours  axe  only  two.  Tbi 
flowers  are  as  if  they  had  been  plucked  out  of  the  garden  without  trim* 
ming  j  the  stems  are  long  and  quite  rough ;  one  can  see  the  leaves  rvgtm 
them.  But,  for  the  rest,  there  are  a  great  many,  and  they  smell  very 
sweet." 

'<  You  are  beginning  to  be  sensible,  Annette,"  observed  MademolseUs 
Gordoni,  leaning  forward  with  colour  in  her  cheeks  and  a  sparkle  in  her 
eye.  "  After  all,  perhaps  I  may  have  been  a  little  harsh  with  you.  But 
these  flowers — of  what  kinds  are  they  t " 

"  Of  one  kind  only,  mademoiselle ;  they  are  all  roses." 

"  All  roses,"  repeated  Pauline  softly :   "  and  of  two  oolours :  and 
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untrimmed  fitems  and  leaves :  and  smeUing  very  sweet. 
Hif,  what  18  the  matter,  Annette  1  are  jou  crying  1 " 

BO,  mademoiflelle/'  said  the  yoxmg  person :  "  only,"  she  added, 
its  eyea^  **  mademoL^elle  said  those  words  so — 60  beautifully — 
rttl«  while  before  mademoiselle — was  so  stem  1 " 
vpaniMneoxiB  homage  to  the  matchless  music  of  her  voice  made  the 
Kua  smile.  "  You  are  a  good  child,  Annette,'*  she  said,  '*  and 
li  lie  cross  with  you  any  more.     There — go  and  bring  me  the 

8top1  tell  me  first  *  .  .  how  did  they  come  here?  " 
mey  stnmge  old  man  brought  them,  mademoiselle.     He  had  a 
pt  gnj  beard,  and  his  clothes  were  dark  bine  and  not  in  the 
Im  mode.     He  spoke  in  a  big  hoaise  voice  like  this—*  Sffiss — 

aww»— isfrom *" 

be  put  np  her  hand  with  a  lovely  smile.  "  Hush — yes— you 
•U  me  whom  he  said  they  were  from  ;  you  imitate  his  voice  po 
■S  even  know  what  he  said.     Now  roa  and  get  them   this 

IB^kr' 

lite  ran  accordingly,  the  ribl^ons  of  her  cap  fluttering  behind  her. 

not  gotu!  ten  semnds ;  nevertheless,  when  she  returned,  her 

jnet  ber  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  received  tlie  tlowers  in 

S\f\*.  Til©  singOF  buried  her  face  in  them ;  and  when  Hhe 
n,  it  was  as  rosy  aa  the  flowers  themselves.  She  returned 
ind  reseated  herself  with  a  luxurious  sigh, 
great  claater  of  white  and  pink  i-oses,  over  a  foot  broad,  and 
^  thm%  at  a  distance  they  had  the  appeanmce  of  a  single  gigan- 
r,  white  at  the  circumference,  and  gradually  gix)wing  pinker 

Ieenire^  which  wtw  occupied  by  a  solitary  inimitable  moss- 
rhole  sphere  of  flowers  blushed  and  glowed  like  a  fragrant 
KVy  ^i^t  from  nnttire's  nursery.  Beautiful  as  they  were, 
If  ejmboUiied  to  Pauline's  mind  something  rarer  and  more 
rtfll 

I  mmj  leaTe  me  now,  Annette,"  she  said.  "  Take  the  tray  with 
I  joa  may  ae  welt  put  thosn  other  things  you  mentioned  down 
•he!  1  tnaiy  look  at  Ujem  when  I  am  ready.  If  any  one  calls,  be 
me  know  who  it  is  before  admitting  him." 

prima  donna  was  left  alone,  she  behaved  like  a  vei-y  idle 
I.     All  she  did  was  to  sit  with  the  rost?8  in  her  lap,  touch- 
OS»BBinf;ly  with  her  white  finger-tips,  examining  each 
f,  emitUing    c.ich   of  them  ;   laying  her   wai*m   cheek 
softseeiA;  until  at  lost,  grown  bolder,  she  stooped  down 
iho  eeiitr»l  roee  with  her  lipt.    She  raised  her  head  with  a 
famuli. 

J^  the  Ivo  Hcotte  and  Colonel  Sparkses  in  the  world  shall 
1^^^  ijitemipt  u«  afler  to-day/'  she  thought.  "  What  a 
^pHn  aetnnR,  now  1  Did  I  ever  care  for  it  1  AV'hat  n  stupid, 
gcreeUire  I  miut  have  been  I  " 
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Still  holdiiig  the  bouquet  in  her  left  hand,  ihe  aioee  and  went  to  tl 
piano,  where  ahe  struok  a  few  happy  chords,  aooompanying  them  wril 
inarticulate  tones,  the  pure  expression  of  the  emotion  that  does  not  lad 
itself  to  words.  In  the  midst  she  paused,  and  said  to  herself,  **  Perliapi^ 
before  long,  I  shall  be  singing  only  to  one  man  instead  of  to  a  thounni 
Well,  there  will  not  be  much  dtSerence.  Did  I  not  sing  to  him  aloou 
among  the  thousand  last  night  f  And  is  not  he  the  greater  audience  d 
the  two  1  *' 

With  a  light  step  she  came  back  to  her  chair,  and  having  deposited 
the  bouquet  securely  on  her  knees,  she  proceeded  to  look  over  her  ktteiii 
Three  of  them  were  from  Ivo  Scott,  Colonel  Sparks,  and  Sir  Montegfl 
Goldsborough  respectively,  each  requesting  an  interview  on  that  moni' 
ing.     She  put  them  down  with  a  rather  mischievous  smile. 

The  white  paper  packet  next  attracted  her  attention.  It  proved  to 
contain  a  necklace  and  ear-rings  of  superb  opals,  with  a  card  intimatDf 
that  they  were  ''  A  tiny  tribute  of  admiration  to  Pauline  Gordoni  bm 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marylobone,  in  recognition  of  her  private  to; 
tues  and  public  talents."  "Kind  old  souls!"  murmured  the  siogSi 
*'  And  what  exquisite  stones !  But — ^bless  their  hearts  ! — ^what  a4 
stones  compared  with  roses  1 " 

A  few  minutes  later  Sir  Montagu  Goldsborough  was  announced  sad 
admitted. 

The  robust  little  baronet  was  redolent  of  courtliness  and  complaoenfiji 
though  underneath  these  dapper  externals  might  have  been  disoened  ft 
comic  hut  very  sincere  solemnity,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  looked  fonndl 
to  taking  a  step  of  importance  to  himself,  and  therefore  to  socieiy  W 
the  world  at  large.  He  had  on  hand,  and  proceeded  to  disembaziMi 
himself  of,  a  number  of  sprightly  and  euphonious  phrases  relative  ti 
Pauline's  personal  charms  and  virtues,  and  to  his  own  lively  and  appn; 
ciative  recognition  of  them.  From  thence  lie  launched  forth  into  wIh| 
he  conceived  to  be  topics  of  general  interest  or  significance;  and  so  \f 
degrees  he  ambled  confidently  roimd  to  the  point  at  which  he  had  iD 
along  been  consciously  aiming. 

'^In  short,  my  dear,"  he  observed,  drawing  his  chair  nearer,  sa4 
holding  up  for  his  fair  interlocutor's  contemplation  a  short  and  walk 
formed  forefinger,  as  a  sort  of  concrete  nucleus  of  the  valuable  truthB  hi 
was  about  to  unfold,  "  what  you  require  is  an  advisei^— one  whom  yd 
may  trust  with  your  name,  your  life,  and  er — er — your  property." 

"  But,  dear  Sir  Montagu,"  interposed  Pauline,  "  I  already  posaM 
that  indis{x>nsable  requisite." 

The  baronet  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  announcement 
"  Eh  i  dear  me !  You  do  1    Pray,  who  may  ho  be?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Who  1 "  repeated  the  lady  with  an  arch  expression :  "  Why,  yw 
silly  man,  yourself,  of  course  1  My  property  is  in  your  bank,  my  nam 
is  on  your  books,  and  as  for  my  life,  I  believe  you  would  do  anythiBi 
with  it — except  take  it." 
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s&id  Sir  Monta^,  affceo*  a  patise,  ^'  that  I  have  failed 
the  full  extent  of  my  meaning  entireJy — er — inteiligiblo  to 

"If  fiNt  tDflan  that  I'm  not  half  grateful  enoagh  to  you,  I  dare  say 

ll'l  tnm,"  coQtisiied  Faoline  innocently ;  "  but  I  know  how  good  you  are," 

*My  goodsoK^  cbarmixig  Gordon!,  is  only  of  value  in  my  eyes  in  so 

he  mil  tasjr  moHne  yon  to  entertain  a  proposal  which  I  am  now  about 

itkyat  joarfeet" 

**  1  iball  perhaps  be  better  able  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  it,  dear 
Sr  MontagUy  if  you  would  oontrivo  to  keep  it  upon  the  level  of  my 
^HttiCanding" 

•*  Ha^  hk  I  Capital !  Very  good,  upon  my  word  !  Bat — ^shall  we  bo 
liiMwibi  one  moment  1  The  ofTer  which  I  bring  you  ia — er^ — er — is  that 
If  a  battd  and  heart ! "  The  baronet  rose  as  he  spoke,  imd  placed  the 
llMr  object  over  the  place  occupied  by  the  latter. 

IWtifi0  Itttied  back  in  her  chair  with  an  air  of  disappointment ;  and 
in  sa  aggrieved  tone  that  she  replied,  "  Really,  Sir  Montagu, 
it  ttoUiing  to  very  MrLona  in  that  t     I  am  accn^stomed  to  such  offers 
dulj*    However,  anything  that  yon  are  sponsor  for  is  entitled  to 
eoiisideration«     Whose  hand  and  heart  aro  they  ] " 
fsm  aok  1 "  exclaimed  the  bai*onet,  with  an  intensely  explanatory 
But  Panltne  remained  obilumtely  unintelligent. 
flarely »**  ahe  protested^  "  if  a  man  wants  to  marry  me,  I  may  venture 


1  **  oiod  the  liaronet,  diiven  to  cast  aside  all  circumlocution, 
ptag,  not  without  prejudice  to  his  equilibrium  and  comfort,  on 
**mte  yon  reallv  jm.iwrno  of  the — hum  ! — the  affection  that — 

►thai  I " 

iterted  to  her  feet  witL  a  motion  so  sudden  as  almost  to  upset 
moiUxr,  phyidcally  as  well  as  mentally. 

n  I  **  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tragic  voice  that  thrilled  him  to  his  mai*- 
**  Ob,  Sir  Montagu  I  for  shame  I "     And  then*  to  the  utter  com- 
oC  bis  dteeomfitttTS,  she  buret  out  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

atmggled  to  hi^  feet  in  silence.     In  fact,  he  was  alto- 

for  the  moment,  of  both  speech  and  reason. 

Ill  peidoD  nay — ah — surprise,"  panted  she,  her  enchanting 

ewinnmng  with  merriment.     Bhe  held  one  hand  to  her  side,  while 

IT  she  interposed  her  bouquet,  as  a  soi-t  of  shield,  between 

aeeaflmt  and  herselt     **  The  truth  is,  dear  Sir  Montagu,  I 

alwmjs  ecemtoBiad  m^'self  to  look  ujion  you  rather  as  a  father  than 

^         "    Here  ahe  evinced  a  tendency  to  give  way  to  unseemly 

gusped  with  returning  life.     Men  of  his  make  seldom 
ill  pavlhb  to  exiet  lotig  in  a  state  of  separation  &om  confidenoe  in 


1  Tes,''  be  tftauuEiered.    *'  I  appreciate  the  delicacy  yon 
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feel,  Pauline.    Tour  friendahq*  with  my  cUogliter  hu  led  joo 
you,  I  mi^t  aey — into    —  " 

"  Oh,  not  that  alone—" 

**  Allow  me  to  explain.  I  did  not  oontemplate  bringing  hoa 
while  Oabrielle  yet  remained  with  me.  But  now  that  her  de 
you  hare  doubtlesB  heard)  leads  her  elsewhere—  " 

*'  Indeed,  I  haven't ! "  broke  in  the  lady.  «  On  what  blene 
does  she  smile  t " 

"  On  whom/'  rejoined  the  baronet,  with  a  dignified  wave  of  t 
**  but  her  instructor  and  my  prot^g^,  Stephen  Yorke  1  *' 

Pauline  blanched  for  a  moment,  clutching  her  roses  to  her  hi 
gazing  at  Sir  Montagu  with  a  dazed,  dismayed  look.  Anon  shi 
a  deep  breath,  smiled  feebly,  and  sank  back  into  her  chair.  " 
jokiog,"  she  murmured. 

"  By  no  means !  **  protested  the  baronet,  who  had  not  peroe 
singer's  emotion.     "  It  was  yesterday,  at  the  studio,  that  Stephc 

Pauline  instantly  sat  erect,  and  extended  her  arm  with  an  ii 
gesture.    **  I  was  with  Stephen  yesterday  in  the  studio,  sir,"  she 

"  Er— certainly,"  the  blind  gentleman  assented.  ''  It  was, 
about  to  state,  a  few  minutes  before  you  came  in  that " 

She  leant  back  again  with  a  short,  relieved  laugh.  ''  Before  1 
I  knew  it !  .  .  .  Pardon  my  curiosity — ^woman's  weakness,  yo 
What  were  we  talking  about  1 " 

"  About  this  proposal  of  mine,"  replied  Sir  Montagu  with 
"  Dearest  Pauline,  I  firmly  believe  that  you — hem !  that  neith 
could  do  better.  Do  not  imagine  me  unmindful  of  the  disparit 
ages.  Listen  I "  he  went  on  impressively.  "  For  every  year  I 
Pauline  Gordoni  is  my  junior,  I  have  determined  to  settle  Bve  i 
pounds  sterling  on  Pauline  Goldsborough  1    Biive  I  said  enough 

Pauline  let  her  eye  rest  on  her  flowers,  which  she  patted  1 
**  You  make  the  gift  too  valuable,  Sir  Montagu,"  she  said  quietlj 
I  cannot  accept  it.  A  few  roses,  without  any  settlement,  is  al 
allow  myself." 

"My  charming  friend  1  Would  you  have  me  take  yov 
seriously  1" 

**  Not  too  seriously  to  heart,  I  hope,"  she  answered  kindl; 
seriously  in  earnest.     I  cannot  marry  you,  Sir  Montagu." 

**  I  cannot  accept  this  decision  as  final,"  exclaimed  the  baio 
some  agitation.  "Tell  me  one  thing,  Pauline — you  are  not 
elsewhere?" 

She  partly  concealed  her  face  behind  her  bouquet  as  she  a 
demurely,  "  No." 

"  Then  I'll  not  take  '  no '  for  an  answer  1"  the  sturdy  wooer : 
He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand.  "  For  the  present,  I  bid  yo 
Keep  private  what  has  passed  between  us,  and  meanwhile  pei 
relations  to  eontinno  on  the  same  friendly  footing  as  before." 
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^0^  hf  $3X  XDAAns,*'  returned  she  indiSerentl^. 

"AiiiM  t"  repeated   Goldsborongh ;  and  tm-niDg  at  the  door,  he 

"Bememher,  I  »till  hope  r 
Hit  iliputtire  left  the  prima  donna  relieved,  indeed,  but  no  longer  so 
I  MM  before  hU  advent.  **  Foolish  old  fellow,  with  his  Btill  hoping," 
iiaid  to  btfitttlf,  half  angrily.  "  Everybody  hopes  something,  though, 
I  mfpom^  abe  reflected ;  '*  and  maybe  my  hopes  are  fooliflh,  too ! 
Ik  «all»  I  will  be  foolish,  then*     How  can  I  be  wise  aince  my  heart  Ls 

VII. 

SPABBtKQ. 

Bow  long  Pauline's  solitnde  continued  she  did  not  know.     It  was 
at  taai  hy  the  intimation  from  Annette  that  the  Honourable  Ivo 

waiting  for  an  audience, 
anival  at  this  time  annoyed  Pauline,  inasmuch  as  she  had  ex- 
tOMob  to  expect  the  speedy  appearance  of  someone  else.     She 
that  ho  ahoald  be  shown  in,  however,  inwardly  resolving  to  dia- 
I  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

intma )  the  top  of  the  morning  to  you,"  he  said,  with  his 

flttllt.     **You  are   as  Iove]y  as   that  aria  you   sang   last  night. 

\k  bouquet  evidently  t  "  he  added  to  himself.     "  She's  in  love,  no 

,,  btst  with  the  futsaion,  1  fancy,  not  the  man.     Diva,"  he  i^esumed 

lU  not  detain  you  long."     He  seated  himself  slowly,  in  obedi- 

>le  a  moKon  of  her  hand,  and  regai-ded  her  for  a  few  moments  atten- 


l^  WeOf'*  ahe  aaid  at  length,  with  a  movement  of  impatience  :  '^  I  am 

to  *  ...  be  detained  1 " 
,htotk  btiweil,  and  dropped  hjs.ey^.     "  Yon  won't  think  me  intmsive 

ifmiod  you  of  atir  long  ncquaintance — of  the  great  interest  I " 

Mjr  dear  Mr.  St-ott,"  interrupt-ed  Pauline  with  a  slightly  sarcastic 
**  Vm  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  that  your  influence  flrst 
lwediBet«.<    *     T       '      |^ublac," 

I  teler  lo  iv  -or vice,  illustmsima.  .  .  .  You  know  toy 

lor  btepben  i  ' 
half  Gloer>d  hrr  ivr-iida  for  a  moment.     **  You  have  told  me  of 
coldly. 
TtU-'I  ati  J  liak  your  friendship  and  his  by  doing  you 

Uwpnatefe.'  u  my  |iower/^ 

I  **  BmSif  f    That  aounda  euspiciously "    She  paused. 

"Sailiidotuily  whatT" 

fliflaalitrofiae !  ** 
I^  latagbed  eoixiewbat  laboriously.     "I'll  try  to  be  only  diplomatic, 
r  hafliiflL     ^'Bttt,  to  be  frank,  my  mission  is  one  of  extreme  deli- 
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""Mr.  Soott,"  said  Pauline,  with  an  aooess  of  imperioosMVy  "to  Ab 

point  at  onoel" 

"  Be  it  80.    Stephen  fandea  he  loves  yon.    He  told  me  aa  mncL"  • 

**  Waa  he  so  much  in  need  of  a  confidant!  " 

Ivo  passed  over  the  sneer  and  continued.  "  I  pointed  oat  to  himUi 
folly."  She  started  and  frowned.  «  Hear  me  to  tiie  end,"  he  said.  "I 
reminded  him  that  Gabrielle  had  heen  tanght  to  regard  him  as  her  faton 
husband :  that  on  all  accoimts  the  match  would  be  a  desirable  om: 
that  you  and  he,  on  the  contrary,  had  but  temporarily  dazzled  fltt 
another." 

**  There  is  no  need,  that  I  can  see,  to  spin  this  matter  out,"  intermptoi 
Pauline  again,  with  ominous  composure.  **  It  lies  in  a  nutahelL  Yoi 
assort  that  Mr.  Yorke  and  I  don't  know  our  own  minds,  whereas  701 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  both.  I  might  remind  you  that,  althou^ 
you  appear  to  have  gained  his  confidence,  I'm  not  aware  of  having  jA 
given  you  mine.  But  no  matter  about  that.  What  I  am  dying  wi& 
curiosity  to  know  is,  your  motive  for  making  the  assumptions  andtakim 
the  liberties  you  have  done.  You  have  yourself,  you  know,  heen  » 
gardod  as  Gabrielle's  suitor.  Now,  are  you  surrendering  her  to  jo0 
rival  because  she  loves  him  better  than  she  does  youl  or  because  he  ea 
make  her  happier  than  you  could  1  or  what  is  the  answer  to  your  connii- 
drum,  Mr.  Scott  1 " 

Ivo  met  this  attack  with  an  aspect  of  sad  and  dignified  refanki 
"  Pauline,  I  have  never  aspired  to  the  honour  of  Miss  Goldsboroiq^ 
hand.  You  are  hardly  just.  My  sole  object  has  been  the  welfare  dtwf 
two  dearest  friends." 

*^  Well,  you  have  surprised  me,  I  must  confess,"  said  she,  with  «ii 
of  her  unexpected  but  always  melodious  laughs.  "Now  it  is  my  ton! 
Just  before  you  came  in  I  hod  received  an  offer  .  .  •  •  a  fortune  Uxp* 
than  I  could  hope  to  make  myself  •  .  •  .  with  a  hand  and  heart  throwB 
in  !     Wliat  do  you  think  of  that  1 " 

Scott  felt  that  he  was  turning  pale;  but  he  could  not  help  it;  il 
taxed  all  his  powers  to  maintain  his  facial  immobility.  *'  Groldsboroughi 
by  all  tliat's  monstrous ! "  he  groaned  inwardly.  "  There's  a  fbminiiN 
ro^onf;e  I  Since  she  can't  make  Stephen  happy  as  his  wife,  to  make  hin 
miserable  as  his  mother-in-law !    She's  capable  of  it,  too  1 " 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  Pauline  went  on,  taking  a  letter  from  tin 
tabic,  "  here  is  the  American  impresario  proposing  liberal  terms  for  1 
tour  in  the  United  States.  Now,  I  ask  you  as  a  friend,  which  of  then 
two  offers  ought  I  to  accept)  " 

"  The  American,  by  all  means  I "  exclaimed  Ivo,  with  less  than  hil 
usual  forethought. 

"  You  surprise  me  again,"  said  Pauline,  leaning  forward  with  an  ai 
of  malicious  interest.  "  Would  not  my  marriage  with  another  iBVt 
Stephen  as  free  for  Gabrielle  as  if  I  went  to  America  nnmazriedt  lam 
ocean  between  ns indispensable  to  his  serenity!  " 
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BB0{iecaab1«  to  muie  ai  all  events !  **  muttered  the  diplomatifit, 

lA.     '*  Paulme,  I  won't  nttempt  to  disguise  it  fix>m  you — it  ia 

ienlhai'B  aooount  only  that  I  ootinsel  you  to  go  to  Amenca.     I 

-«  morepenonal  iittereetin  it  than  that/' 

liii  critical  moment  Pauline  rose  from  her  chair  and  laid  her 

lier  Itpi!^ 

ric !  **  ^he  aaid ;  **  I  think  someone  ia  coming."    She  touched  tho 

Unaette,"  she  continued ,  as  the  maidapfteored,  **  whoever  that  is 

joii  airivedj  let  him  come  in  I  "     And  having  administered  this 

blow,  she  anuled  imiocently  upon  the  Honourable  Ivo  Scott, 

tlv  rfeumed  Ler  seat  at  the  table. 

nl  Sparks  who  La*!  been  selected  by  destiny  to  intt-rrupt 
mamuAi.9  avowal.  He  entered  with  the  grave  self-possession  of 
BftJi-oontury  French  marcjiiis^  and  made  the  prima  donna  an 
i  to  profoimd  HS  to  inform  her  that  his  hair  wa^i  parted  behind 
•4own  the  middle. 

mI  morning,  mademoiselle,"  he  said.  ^'  I  dropped  in  to  ratify  our 
ir.  All!  the  Honourable  Mr.  Scott,  I  Ijolieve.  It  gives  me 
nr^  as  the  representative  of  American  journalism  in  the  old 
lo  ooQgn^tulate  you  on  your  recent  appointment  to  Washington. 
B  to  tAke  you  hy  the  hand." 

First  Secretary  responded  politely.  Tliough  staggered  by 
I  itlmfl^  lie  wns  not  defeated,  feeling  as  he  did  that  he  still  had 
Hf  the  game  in  his  hands ;  and  he  liad  imme<liately  reflected  that 
icT*  camB  was,  so  £u*  as  it  went,  his  own  also. 
mi  Sparks  now  seated  himself  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and 
a  lar^  memonuiditm-book.  '*  Yon  received  my  letter  this 
I  nadMaoitetle  f  ^  ho  inquired,  glancing  across.  8he  bowed. 
H,  rnn  see  it  amounts  to  about  this,     Mj  folks  in  New  York, 

■^  the  Crreat  Opera  and  Concert  Combination  IVoupe 
mm  ou»t«s  Una  imll  and  winter,  have  authorised  me,  as  their 
Wko  eofi^  the  btfcg^  prima  donna  on  earth  for  the  leading 
ffed  I  add,  i  lie,  that  fon  are  the  lady  we  are  after  T " 

NuimuiifluT         ^     returned  the  Ourdoni  graciously.     **But 
I  be  a  stipulation.  Colonel  Sparks,  thei^  is  in  London  a  prima 

who " 

Fmugipani,"  returned  the  Colone!,  alfon'ing 


Wr-II,  8be  would  have  the  call  of  you  if  potmds  av^oir- 
4|tiestton,  and  no   nilsttike.     But  no,  mademoiselle;  we 
k  at  Ecr,  or  anyone  else,  if  we  cmi  get  you/' 
fmi  affnared  to  consider  for  a  moment,  and  then,  to  Ivo's  secret 
"  I  have  only  ono  question  to  ask — what  arc  your 


1^  «scJalioed  the  Colonel,  nibbing  his  hands  and  nodding 

at  Ito.      *•  Eh,  Mr.  Scott  T     I  like  a  lady  who  cam 

Oar  terms,  mailemoiselley  are  as  follows: — For  one 
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hundred  appearances  in  opera  and  concert,  one  biindred  ihoiifiand  doUaid 
That  is  twenty  thousand  pounda  British  money.  In  addition,  jm 
receive  full  travelling  expenses  for  ^If  and  maid  ;  and  a  dmfi  for  tJ 
thousand  pounds  down  on  accoant.     Does  that  fieem  abotit  right  I "    I 

"  What  does  the  Secretary  of  Legatioa  think  of  it  1"  she  uaqoiiJ 
glancing  at  bim  languidly.  1 

"  His  most  avai-icioufl  dreams  would  be  content  with  a  fifth  m 
much,"  answered  Ivo,  crossing  hia  legs  and  wondering  whit  !■ 
coming  next,  1 

The  Colonel  permitted  himself  another  smile.  *'  We  First  SecreUnJ 
and  New  York  correspondents  aren't  so  scarce,  Mr.  Scott,"  he  remarked 
"  and  we  don't  draw."  I 

**  Except  on  our  imaginations,"  the  diplomatist  murmured,  J 

**  Well,  now,  mademoiselle,"  continued  the  Colonel,  imfoldingiAM 
document  and  spreading  it  out  on  the  tjible,  **if  you  will  kino^H 
this  agreement,  and  endoi^e  this  draft,  111  he  off  and  get  youi-  ticket ■ 
New  York.     There's  no  time  to  lose,  if  I  may  he  allowed  to  say  so."    I 

"Lose  none  on  my  account,  Colonel  Sparks,"  replied  Pnoiafl 
bending  over  her  flowers  for  a  moment,  and  then  looking  up  at  hid 
quietly.     " I  shall  not  go  to  New  Yoik,"  J 

The  Colonel's  face  wrinkled  incredulously.     ^'Kefuse  our  oflerl"    I 

Ivo  had  risen  and  passed   behind  Pauline's  chair.     "  For  HetveQll 
sake  tliiiik  what  you  are  doing !  "  he  exchiimed  in  a  low  but  mnem 
tone.     Her  only  answer  was  to  rise  from  the  table  and  stand  :v^    r 
intimation  tkixt  the  audience  was  over.     Ivo  bit  his  moustache.       i 
told  her  of  that  scrape  of  her  brother,"  he  thought,  *'  she'd  aign  atoi» 
,  .  .  No,  hang  it !     I  must  trj'  to  spare  her  that." 

"  The  fact  is,  Colonel  Sparks,"  said  Pauline  coolly*  "  your  offer  ■ 
liberal,  but  it  does  not  tempt  me  to  leave  England.  Madame  Fnu^* 
pani— =-" 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head  despondently.  "  Fi-angipani  be . . . 
I'll  tell  you  what»  mademoiselle,"  he  exclaimed,  getting  to  his  feet  « 
buttoning  his  coat  resolutely.  •"  111  step  round  to  the  telegraph  offi* 
and  wire  to  my  folks  at  New  York  to  raise  the  teiina.  Well  ha?^  y^ 
if  it  costs  a  million." 

"  It  will  be  of  no  use,  I  warn  you,"  returned  Pauline ;  and  now  Iht 
colour  began  to  deepen  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  to  sparkle.  She  m 
been  baited  long  enough. 

"  Make  no  final  decision,  I  entreat  you  t "  said  Ivo  at  her  car.  "I 
have  other  urgumenta " 

She  turned  upon  him  haughtily,  measuring  him  with  her  ej^ 
*'  Mr  Scott,"  said  she,  '*  I  will  not  be  argued  with.'* 

The  Colonel  touched  Ivo  on  the  elbow.  "  When  you  aee  a  prin* 
donna  in  that  humour,  rIi*,"  he  whispered  confidentially,  "you may  nwi* 
up  your  mind  that  cash  down  is  worth  all  the  arguments  in  the  woHi 
I  mean  what  I  say,  sir  ;  and  in  less  than  balf-an-hom- 1  expect  to  giv* 
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it.**    So  Kiying,  the  gallant  gentleman  bowed,  and  went 
He  ran  into  another  gentleman  who  was  just  coming  in : 
bffOid-«bouldered  personage,  with  large,  deep-set  eyes,  and  firm 
lipB.     "  Who  may  he  be,  I'd  like  to  know  ? "  questioned  the 
to  himself,  as  he  ran  downstairs  ;  and  being  a  practical  personi 
the  question  to  the  sermut  who  let  him  out  of  the  door. 

Yorke,  eh  1     Now,  what  can  he  bo  after  ?  "  meditated  the 
M  lie  whirled  along  to  the  telegraph  office  in  a  hansom. 


vin. 

A  HrT. 

llttd  maTod  to  one  side  when  Yorke  entere^l,  so  that  the  latter  did 
6fVi  see  him.     He  cume  up  to  Pauline,  and  grasped  her  hands 
The  roeest  which  hhe  had  hithei>to  clung  to  through  all 
filid  unheeded  to  the  floor, 
YoQ  look  pale/'  be  said  tenderly. 
']fr«  8oott,  yo«  are  not  going  1"  she  inquired  with  polite  signi- 


redinqui^^bed  her  handa  and  turned.     **  Ivo,  I  didn't  see  you," 
d'ye,  old  boy,"  returned  the  diplomatist.     *'  Yes,  t/ira,  my 
waiting ;  bat  I  shall  step  in  again  on  my  way  back  from  the 
and,  of  course,  we  shall  meet  at  Goldsborough's  garden-party 
So.  Qu  m*oir  I     This  wiU   be  a  dangerous  interview," 
**  but,  hang  it !  they  can't  marry," 
|*Eb  jon  got  my  ro^e^r"  said  Yorke,  picking  them  up  with  a  smile. 
Oil,  my  poor  flowers !  "  alie  exclaimed  nervously,  holding  out  her 
Ibr  them*     "  I  have  been   wondering/*  she  added,  after  some 
•*  what  you  could  have  to  say  to  me  since  yestei*day.     Any- 
ahiut  the  jiortrait  1 " 

Thtt  portniit  doesn't  satisfy  me.     It's  a  pit^ture  of  your  features, 
1$  isn't  yoiu     But  since  my  glimpse  of  you  at  the  theatre  last  night, 
than  erer  realised  that  my  life  is  a  very  imperfect  afiair," 

''BeiftoM  it'a  a  eoUtory  life/' 

***** 
•  But  ywi  MT9  to  remedy  that  soon,  you  know/'  said  Pauline  with 

"Sir  Montagu  was  here  this  muming   and 


WvHT    VTli^a  did  Sir   Montagu  tell  youV  demanded  Stephen, 


Ht  h.  !it  tt>  Gabiiolle.*' 

What  i  a  voice  like  an  organ. 

turn  wv  msjii  exchange  congratidations,"  she  went  on  hoiritdly, 
*re  to  oongimtulat^  me,  too." 
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''WliAtr*  repeated  Stephen,  dropping  his  voice  to  the  key  of 
bewilderment. 

"On  the  eligible  offer  of  marriAge  I  reoeiTed  jnrt  now,"  ihs 
oontinned  in  a  tone  that  wavered  on  the  border  between  laogfater  ad 
tears.  It  was  delicious  to  her  to  see  the  oonstematim  into  whidi  W 
words  were  plunging  Stephen,  while  at  the  same  time  her  lunt 
reproached  her  for  causing  him  needless  pain.  Tet  she  felt  impelled  to 
struggle  against  his  love,  if  only  to  assure  herself  for  ever  of  its  ov» 
mastering  strength. 

"  Who  offered  you  marriage  1 "  he  demanded,  after  looking  inteoftlj 
at  her. 

**  I  promised  not  to  tell ;  but  no  matter,  for  I  had  to  tell  that  penoi 
that  I  was  already  engaged  to  someone  else." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Stephen  simply,  leaning  back  in  his  dua 

"  You  know — to  go  to  America." 

"Oh,  is  that  allf  Well,  you  are  not  going  to  America,"  ani 
Stephen,  feeling  immensely  relieved. 

"  Indeed,  it's  all  arranged ;  there  are  the  papers  on  the  table :  mi 
agreement  only  wants  my  signature." 

"  Well,  it  will  never  have  it,"  rejoined  he,  with  rising  good-bmnonr. 

"  Why  not  f    I  shall  make  a  fortune  in  six  months."  '  ^ 

Stephen  drew  his  chair  round  to  hers,  and  leaned  over  towards  hv. 
"  Wlien  I  gathered  these  roses  this  morning,"  said  he,  touching  ths  - 
flowers  with  his  hand,  "  I  was  thinking  of  what  we  were  saying  to  mA^ 
other  yesterday.     It  was  not  in  this  humour,  Pauline,  that  you  psitrf ., 
from  me  last  night."  ',  ^ 

"  I  must  forget  yesterday,  and  so  must  you/'  she  answered,  begbn 
ning  to  breathe  fiister.  She  glanced  at  him,  and  then,  feeling  the  en 
tainty  that  her  words  would  be  in  vain,  she  spoke  more  boldly.  ''I^ 
was  only  a  dream  that  we  had  ....  a  sort  of  fool's  paradise  that  nem^~ 
was  meant  to  be  realised.  We  must  not  think  about  it  any  mociy^ 
Obligations  and  honour  stand  in  the  way." 

"  Obligations  and  honour  I "  he  repeated  with  some  spom.  **  "Wli4f 
sort  of  now  language  are  you  talking  1  Those  are  not  your  words,  vat 
your  thoughts.  My  only  obligations  are  to  you ;  my  honour  is  youis-^ 
and  my  love " 

"  No,  Stephen  ....  you  must  not  say " 

"  I  say,"  he  exclaimed,  kindling,  "  that  my  love  is  yours ;  no  othoC 
woman  has  ever  had  or  ever  will  have  it.  My  darling,  I  love  yoa « 
Be  my  wife." 

Pauline  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  hold  out  mnfll 
longer.  To  do  so  at  all  was  to  keep  heaven  at  a  distance  for  the  shetf 
luxury  of  imagination.  To  yield  would  be  sweet ;  but  in  her  heart  ahi 
had  abeady  yielded,  and  to  be  wooed  like  this  was  sweetness  saperaddsJ 

"  I  am  afraid,  Stephen,"  she  said  in  a  very  mild  tone,  "  that  if  70s 
had  never  met  me  you  would  have  maxried  GabiieUe." 
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luui  Dot  iD«t  you  I  never  ghould  have  mArtied  at  all/'  he 
vilh  fvrofbund  convictioD. 
lot^  8tirpb«n  .  •  •  .  don't  you  think  you  may  be  mistakiDg  infatu* 
W  hrwt  t  When  I  am  far  away  in  America  you  will  forget  me." 
wiU  sot  answer  you — you  are  not  speaking  from  your  heart  I " 
indignanUy.  **  Be  yourself,  Pauline  ;  I  am  too  much** — 
m  tivmbM — **  in  earnest  to  bear  anything  else,  I  am  not  a  love- 
|F-— I  am  a  man,  and  I  love  yon  with  all  the  strength  of  a  man. 
Id  nothing  ,  •  •  •  my  life  would  fail  without  you.  If  you  love 
I  vitt  ooDaecrate  and  ennoble  it.     Come  to  me  I  " 

stood  api  tearf\il)  smiling,  tremulous,  brimming  over  with 
1  beaatj.     Stephen  roi^o  also,  btit  with  a  vague  alarm  in  his 
Hbo  WM  BO  intenBdlj  desirable  to  him  as  to  make  it  seem  always 
t  tbH  lie  might  loee  her. 

she  said^  In  a  voice  all  uneven  and  vibrating,  but  with  a 

bappineM  underneath,  "there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  tell 

%t  I  bsTo  not  told  you.     I  don*t  think  you  have  ever  sua- 


this, 


'dl  t  **  was  all  be  could  say. 

^•U,  tli«n  •  .  .  .  bat  jiromise   me  that  you   wiU   believe 

I — that  you  will  never  doubt  it  for  a  moment !  " 

M,  I  promise/' 

if  ooljr  that-«Stephen  Yorke — I  love  you  ten  ,  .  ,  -  hundred 
hogrifi  times  more  than  you  can  possibly  love  me  !  " 

P,  gare  a  sort  of  low  shout  a&  he  caught  the  lovely  woman  in 
Kow  she  was  laughing  and  sobbing  on  his  shonldcr ;  it  all 
too  delirionsly  l^issful  to  bo  true.  Was  it  true  1  Poor  St**phen  I 
Wia  •ocieihlng  dse  true  that  would  speedily  make  this  truth 
ISIm  the  aadikiBt  of  all  pain, 

il«  tJie  lovers  had  thus  been  arranging  their  afiairs  according  to 
wlw  of  their  own  loving  hearts,  Colonel  Sparks  and  the  Honour- 
[» Soott  wore  both  on  their  way — the  former  from  the  telegraph 
Ibe  lattor  ftom  Wliitohall — to  the  little  red-brick  house  on 
■I  HilL  Both  had  important  matters  on  their  minds.  The 
waa  the  first  to  arrive.  His  outward  gravity  of  demeanour  waa 
marked  ihasi  usiud  ;  but  this  was  because  it  was  a  gravity 
Qjioo  tnwaiti  exultation.  His  telegraphic  oorrespondenoe 
I  a  itfaliictofy  iamne ;  and  he  was  enjoying,  at  one  and  the  »ime 
he  patrioiie  or  profesdonal  gratification  of  success  in  his  mission, 
privmto  and  penonal,  but  not  lees  natural  complacency 
npOQ  the  imagin-u  ^tingof  a  handsome '^  oommiBsion." 

I,  to  a  man  of  the  wo  1  lo  Colonel,  was  sufficient  to  justify 

pdon  of  the  conntenanoe  of  a  pros(»erous  undertaker.     Con- 
GontooTt  iiaw.int  to  bin  revised  proposals  he  entertained,  of  course, 

vi  a  donbt. 
hafv  oommtmioatod  with  my  folks  on  the  other  sidci  mademoi* 
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selle,"  he  said,  "and  they  have  wired  back  an  answer  which  I  oq 
you  will  find  Hatisfactory."  He  unfolded  the  telegram  and  nd 
follows.  " '  Tell  Gordoni  we  see  that  twenty  tJiQu^and  pounds  in 
ten  thousand  pounds  better.'  Shall  we  take  it  that  that  setUei 
bargain,  ma'am  t " 

*'  I  am  really  very  sorry  that  you  have  taken  all  this  trouble,  Ceil 
Sparks/'  said  Fbuline,  blushing  and  smiling.  In  &ct,  so  charitably 
posed  towards  all  the  world  had  her  new-found  happiness  made 
that  if  she  could  have  made  the  American  tour  Qopsistent  with  sts 
at  home  and  being  married  to  Stephen,  she  would  have  signed  the  S] 
ment  on  the  spot.  As  this  seemed  not  feasible,  however,  she  was 
strained  to  add :  "  I'm  afraid  I  must  say  '  no '  again,  after  alL  I 
am  sure  Madame  Frangipani  will  suit  you  a  good  deal  better." 

The  Coloners  jaw  relaxed.  "  How  1 "  he  exclaimed  falteringly, 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  go  bock  on  thirty  thousand  poi 
first-class  travelling  expenses  for  self  and  maid,  and — ^well — say 
thousand  pounds  down  t "  He  might  have  added  a  lament  on  the 
ject  of  his  lost  commission,  had  he  not  been  too  high-toned  a  gentle 
to  betray  that  sort  of  solicitude. 

"  Mademoiselle  Gordoni's  refusal  is  final,  »lx"  interposed  T< 
stepping  between  the  Colonel  and  his  quarry.  At  this  juncture 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

<*  I'll  .tell,  you  what,  mademoiselle,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  pit 
his  last  card,  *'  make  it  ten  thousand  down,  and  say  no  more  about 

**  Ah,  Colonel,  still  true  to  your  logic,  I  see,''  remarked  Ivo,  i 
teiing  forward.  But  his  eyes  went  past  the  discomfited  agents 
rested  searchingly  on  Pauline.  Meanwhile  Stei>hen  took  the  Ama 
by  the  arm  and  drew  him  aside  to  the  window.  "  I'll  give  you ' 
reasons  for  this  lady's  decision,"  said  he. 

Ivo  approached  Pauline.     "  What  have  you  done  ? "  he  asked  gra 

"  I  have  given  myself  to  Stephen  1 "  she  answered,  with  a  noble 
ture  of  the  head  and  hands. 

"  All  my  persuasions  were  useless  ? " 

**  I  love  him ! "  said  she,  as  if  nothing  could  prevail  against 
argument. 

"  And  yet  you  will  never  marry  him,"  i*ejoined  Ivo,  in  a  low  d 
mined  voice. 

Pauline  gjized  at  him  a  moment  in  astonishment,  and  then  gi 
little  defiant  laugh.  But  the  strange  expression  of  Ivo's  face  pres 
had  its  effect  upon  her.  Her  laugh  died  away.  "  Will  you  td 
what  you  mean  t "  she  demanded  sharply.     *^  What  is  the  matter  f ' 

*'  It's  an  ungracious  task  to  fulfil,"  he  said,  looking  away  and  pt 
off  his  glove.  '*  But  you  have  left  me  no  choice ;  it  must  be  done 
there's  no  one  but  me  to  do  it,  Pauline."  He  faced  her  doggedly.  * 
know  that  miserable  secret  that  oppresses  Stephen  1" 

«<  He  told  me  about  it  yesterday.    What-^is  that  all  t" 
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f  iibook  Lib  bead.     **  No^  no,"  be  eaid  sadly ;  '*  I  am  csomlng  to  it. 
t*M  mnuk  muh  is  to  stand  face  to  fac»  with  the  man  who  betrayed 

.  Stephen  will  kill  that  man." 
rby  do  yoa  speak  of  these  unhappy  thinga  t"  she  broke  out  in  sud- 
MOato  raoi^iient.     "  What  bave  they  to  do  with  my  happiness  \  ** 

tbe  man  yesterday,"  said  Ivo  sternly.  **  Huah  !  Stephen 
It  know,**  he  added,  laying  hia  hand  upon  her  arm,  aa  she  glanced 
iv«ly  tovarda  her  lover.     He  wliiiijjertrd  the  remaining  words  in 

;  •^Tb^  betrayer  of  Stephens  sdster  is  Percy  Gordon,  your *' 

ioRiied  cjuickly  pale.     *•  It  is  fulse  ! "  ahe  said  fnintly  ;  and  she 
I  to  hfiu   niteously,  **5}.'4y  it  is  false,  too  I     Hearen  would  not 

ttStk  i     vx>inxDi  yourself!"  muttereii  he.    "  I  tell  you  the  truth." 

mtkhm  ninl  remedy  the  wmng — he  shall  many'  herl"  ^ho  said, 
irildlook. 

i  is  about  to  marry  another  womnn," 
I,  I  eaanot  bear  it,"  she  said  witb  a  helpless  moan. 
liy,  PaoliDGv  what  haa  happened  7  "  exclaimed  Stephen,  who  had 
b»  explanations  with  the  Colonel.     He  came  up  to  her  like 

od  pat  bii  arm  round  her  waist.     "  My  dear.  .  ,  .  My  darling  I 

I'' 


ber  fiice  towards  him  for  a  moment  with  a  yearning  look 
•ad  a  loving  inarticulate  murmur.  Then  slowly  her  fea- 
a  hard,  expressionh^s  aspect.  »Sho  freed  herself  from  his 
by  A  strengtbleei  bnt  resolute  i^ffort.  Standing  alone,  j^he  stared 
and  thai  In  a  dazed  way,  as  if  she  were  suddenly  awakened  from 
Bat  praaontly  she  summoned  all  her  energies  and  moved 


Sparks,**  she  aaid,  in  a  flat,  sluggish  voice,  **  the  agreement 

wish  to  sign  it," 
my  love,"  said  Stephen  with  tender  anxiety,  "  you  are  ill 
t  know  what  you  are  doing.     Ill  call  your  maid,  and  send 
%  away/' 

iw  atn  all  wrong  ,  .  »  let  me  alone ! "  she  answered  witb  a  sbud- 
I  lia;Te  changed  my  mind — I  cannot  marry  you."  Her  hand 
Iba  table  and  found  a  pen.  *'  Colonel  Sparks — gentlemen," 
looking  up  vacantly,  *'  you  are  w^itnr^ses  that  I  sign  this 
to  go  to  America."  8h©  l>ent  down  and  wrote  her  rmrae  at 
</  Iba  paper.  Having  done  ^,  she  rose  to  her  full  height  and 
Bi  bcr  arms. 

Ml  ara  wifnifwi "  she  repeated.     Darkness  came  before  her 

ki  tried  to  raadi  a  cbair,  but  faintnees  overcame  her :  Stephen 
bar  aa  die  dropped  backwards. 

nal  Bfiarks,  after  cumfulty  drying  the  signature,  folded  up  the 
■It  aad  put  it  solemnly  in  bis  pocket.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
prima  donna  and  sighed. 
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'<  I  anderstand  wcnnen  oonsiderably  well,  Mr.  Soott^"  he  remaiM  to 
tiiat  gentleman,  buttoning  up  his  ooafc  and  taking  his  hat  in  hii  Imi 
"  They  are  all  more  or  lees  one  thing.  I  thou^t  I  had  lost  this  one :  I 
almost  wish  I  had  I  but  it  was  not  to  be,  sir.  No,  it's  jnstas  I  told  jot 
— cash  wins  erery  time  I    Good  morning." 


IX. 

Two  WOMEW. 

Sir  Montagu  Goldsborough's  villa  at  Putney  was  a  capital  place  far 
a  garden  party  :  the  grounds  abutted  on  the  river,  and  in  addition  to  tti| 
well-kept  lawns  and  winding  paths  common  to  English  gaxdens, 
contained  a  fine  growth  of  old  trees.     The  house  itself  was  of  oomj 
architecture,  but  roomy  and  picturesque,  especially  where,  on  the 
side,  the  improvements  which  the  bajx>net  had  introduced  could  not 
seen.     The  back  drawing-room  windows  opened  on  a  wide  stone  bsleoBj 
heavily  draped  with  climbing  roses  and  other  leafy  vines,  and  from 
a  flij^ht  of  stone  stops  with  high  carved  balustrade  descended  to  thelavi 
On  this  balcony,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemoony  Qabrielle,  ia 
pretty  summer  costume,  was  plucking  flowers  and  making  them  up  ui 
a  little  nosegay.     The  expected  guests  had  not  yet  begun  to  arrive.    9 
was  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  and  occasionally  she  paused  in  her  oocopstilMi 
and  lapsed  into  reverie.  jj 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  voice  of  Sir  Montagu  from  within,  "my  teC; 
Wliere  are  you  1    I  wish  to  speak  with  you."  ^ 

*'  Here  I  am,  papa,"  she  answered,  not  turning  her  head.  m 

"  Ah  1 "  said  the  baronet,  emerging  through  the  window  in  all  ttM 
splendour  of  a  black  broadcloth  moraing  coat,  grey  gloves  and  trotifla% 
and  a  large  white  flower  in  his  button-hole.  "  Ah  I  there  you  are.  SinM 
speaking  with,  you  I  have  called  to  mind  one  or  two  minor  items.  Y(i4 
are  aware  that  the  Marquis  of  Paddington  has  kindly  promised  to  li 
present  this  afternoon,  and  I  wish  you  to  make  Grigson  undenrtand  tlal 
when  he  arrives  his  name  must  be  announced  Mrith — er — emphasis." 

Gabrielle  arched  her  eyebrows.  ''Certainly,  papa,"  she  answenl 
demurely,  **  with  an  emphasis  on  the  *  marquis,'  I  understand." 

**  And — er — as  this  happens  to  be  his  lordship's  first  visit,  you  will 
of  course,  see  that  his  lordship  is  introduced  only  to  the  right  people 
Ivo  Scott  his  lordship  knows,  and  Stephen  Yorke  also.  Groxdoni  i 
coming,  of  course  ?" 

**  I  suppose  so— she  has  accepted." 

**  And,  my  dear,  I  desire  you  to  be  especially  civil  to^er — er--*to  tb 
American  officer.  Ilis  pen  may  be  of  infinite  use  to  me  in  finaiWMl 
operations." 

"  Am  I  to  introduce  him  to  the  marquis)" 

''That  is  perhaps  not  altogether  neceBsaiy.    Yoa  mayy  howef^ 
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I'm  him  of  the  tutt  Uiat  hiB  lc«t1aikip  is  present ;  and  contriTe  that  Lo 
lie  ptciaTf^  And — er— ear — ^the  service  of  pUto  m  tbe  dining-room, 
Jl  tiiAt  sort  oC  thin^*" 
Jtnkm  joar  mind  easy,  pvpa,"  eaid  Gabrielle,  with  her  ironic  littlo 
.     "  I  V  -gt  foot  forward  for  you  in  everything.    Iklean- 

'\ulfi  I  thinic  ^  u^r  be  in  tlio  front  of  the  house,  in  ca:se  anyone 

loiiid  MTire.** 

"  Hkicv  goes  ibo  bell,  now !  "  the  baronet  exclaimed,  shooting  down 
k  wTXillMUidB  and  giving  a  glance  at  his  boota.     "  Possibly  it  may  be 
Be  QQ  ike  alert,  my  dear,  be  on  the  alert ! "    And  with  that 
be  bustle  oC 

**  I  wooilerf  now>"  said  the  young  lady  to  herself,  **  whether  my  beloved 
bttft  not  been  offering  himself  to  Grordoni  this  morning  1     He  cer- 
mthcr  preoccupied  at  lunch.     Can  she  have  accepted  him  ? 
%  can  she  have  refused  him  1     And  if  so,  for  whom  3    I  must 
mnd  quickly  ioo,<-Oh,  Mr.  Scott  I  " 

nth-century  Juliet !  "  exclaimed  the  diplomatist  gallantly. 

etroUed  round  the  comer  of  tlie  house,  intending,  perhaps,  to 

»ii^pveUe  and  a  few  minutes  to  himselfl     **  What  a  jolly  old  bal- 

what  a  lovely  bou(}uet.     Ah  me  i     I  know  I  am  unOishion- 

%  bat  my  stay  in  old  England  is  so  short  that  I  must  make  the 

tal«ft." 

ft  trae^  Umo,  that  you  are  going  away  7 "  the  young  lady  inquired 


T«i,  fiur  Udj.     I  have  got  the  Washington  appointment  at  last." 
^^emr  f     Then  you  are  going  for  good  T  *' 
good  1    Well,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  myself,  at  all  events." 
when  do  jon  come  bock  1  ** 
Majesty's  pleasure  I " 
^Qkl  I   thought  only  lunatics  were  detained  'at  Her  Majesty's 

hqgbed.     Then  he  became  giaver.     "  Perhaps  I  am  a  madman 
}**  he  muUenMl. 
Tben— don't  I  '*  said  Qabriello,  glancing  in  liis  eyes  for  a  moment. 

hm  eocdd  answer, she  went  on,  "Have  you  seen  Gordoni  this 

Ckirdagiil     Yo — ea,'*  replied  the  diplomatist,  as  if  the  matter  had 
hia  recoUeotion.     **  Sir  Montagu  was  there  too,  I  fancy." 
ukmi  for  a  few  moments.     At  length  nho  said  in  a 
"By  the  way,  do  you  know   whether  Gordoni   has 
llm  Anierican  engagement  1 " 

Sfwrks  aasnres  me  that  she  has  :  and  ns  he  fdiowed  me  her 
lo  Um  sgnieiDent^  I  suppose  he  is  rights'* 
eoold  Dot  have  accepted  a  better  engagement,  I'm  sure,"  ob* 
GahridOe  chanUbly*    "  All  her  friends  must  be  glad— except, 
Mi^  Yorker' 
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«  And  pray  what  ahonld  prevent  Mr.  Yorke  horn,  being  fjM  tool 
demanded  lyo  wiUi  a  curious  look. 

"You  know  very  well  that  he  wants  to  many  her." 

**  You  ought  to  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing  that  Stepho 
will  do  no  such  things"  returned  Ivo  deliberately.  **  For  my  part,  I  hi 
expected,  before  leaving  England,  to  congratulate  him — end  yon— o 
having  made  a  much  better  match !  " 

"  Then,  if  I  were  Her  Majesty,  I  would  certainly  not  entrust  jo 
with  a  diplomatic  post  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ! "  She  cut 
down  the  steps  as  she  spoke,  with  the  little  nosegay  between  her  fingv 
On  the  step  above  that  on  which  Ivo  was  standing,  she  stopped,  lodki 
with  arch  gravity  in  his  face. 

"  And  why  would  you  be  so  imkind  as  thatt"  he  inquired,  with 
feeling  that  Sir  Montagu  Goldsborough's  daughter  was  a  very  pretty  y 
clever  girl. 

**  I  should  not  be  unkind,"  rejoined  she,  slipping  the  flowers  throi| 
Ivo's  button-hole,  "  but  I  should  know  that,  since  you  can  neither  i 
nor  comprehend  what  is  directly  before  your  own  eyes,  here  in  En|^ 
you  could  not  be  a  safe  person  to  be  sent  abroad.  I  should  keep  ji 
strictly  under  supervision  :  so  you  see  you  may  be  very  glad  that  IH 
not  Her  Majesty,  but  only  ....  me ! " 

"  But  Miss  Goldsborough — Gabrielle  1 "  exclaimed  Ivo  as  she  tonM 
and  ran  up  the  steps  again.  She  turned  with  a  smile  and  shake  of  H 
head  at  the  window,  and  then  vanished  through  it.  Ivo,  left 
looked  down  at  his  button-hole,  looked  up  at  the  vacant  balcony, 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  turning  sharply  on  his  heel,  sauntM 
over  to  a  garden  seat  beneath  a  neigh bouting  tree,  where  he  seated  Ul 
elf  and  lit  a  cigarette.  ''  By  Jove  ! "  he  said,  half  aloud,  several  time 
Beyond  a  doubt,  Gabrielle  was  a  very  pretty,  clever,  sympathetic  litt 
lady.     How  much  so,  hie  had  never   ully  realised  until  now. 

By-and-by  Yorke  appeared  on  the  balcony,  and  on  seeing  Ivo  1 
immediately  came  down  the  steps  and  walked  up  to  him.  Theexjn^esnc 
he  wore  was  not  reassuring.  **  Ivo,  I  want  a  word  with  you,"  he  sii 
sitting  down  on  the  other  end  of  the  seat. 

"  My  dear  Stephen,"  returned  the  diplomatist  calmly, "  I  make  it 
rule  never  to  have  words  with  a  friend.     Will  you  try  a  cigarattet " 

"  Let  us  be  sure  we  are  friends,  in  the  first  place,"  Stephen  retorte 
rejecting  the  proffered  poace-offeriog  with  a  gesture. 

''  Oh,  nonsense,  Stephen !  I  can  understand  that  you  are  ruffled* 
bitterly  disappointed  if  you  like :  but  why  should  you  quarrel  with  mfll 

"  I  don't  pick  quarrels :  but  you  owe  me  an  explanation,  and  I  mei 
to  have  it  I "  replied  Yorke,  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis.  "  Fanlii 
Gordoni  promised  this  morning  to  be  my  wife.  Ten  minutes  afcerwari 
after  a  few  words  from  you^  she  broke  her  word  to  me.  EzpU 
that  I" 

"  My  dear  Stephen,  I  have  been  against  a  maniage  betweeo  yi 
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But&B6  firom  tho  firat.    My  reaaons  are  known  to  you :  well,  I 

known  to  her." 

Ikerc  b  MBiothing  behind  thia.  It  waa  in  the  teeth  of  your  sophis- 
thot  I  won  Piftuline  thia  morning/' 

"Botibioe  thtUf  aa  &he  herself  told  you,  ahe  has  changed  her  mind." 

**  1  lak  jou  to  exphiin  that  change." 

Oonibtind  it,  you  ask  an  imp05.*dbility  I "  exclaimed  Ivo  with  a  show 

•*  Who  can  explain  a  woman  1    Colonel  Sparks  thinks  he 

[  know  I  ran  not !     But  just  look  at  the  matter  coolly.     Here  is 

prtmm  dormft — who  may  have  had  any  number  of  previous  love- 

the  great  [mintor  Stephen  Yorke.     Jaded  with  the  world's 

%  sbe  finds  in  you  &  deep  heart  and  a  aincere  mind  :  it's  a  new 

to  ker,  &nd  ahe  at  once  mistakea  it  for  love :  for  to  be  in  love 

proper  oomditlofD  of  all  genuine  women.     You  respond.     She  at 

■ho  has  gone  too  far,  yet  is  loth  to  prove  herself  a  fiht : 

at  the  fioai  momomt  docs  she  muster  resolution  enough  to— to 

sbn  bma  done;," 

Gatened  with  bent  brows :  but  when  Ivo  had  conchided,  he 

bfnd.     "  You  a.re  not  aaying  what  you  believe,"  he  declared 

I  i  lifi  Qordoni  b  as  honest  aa  daylight.    Come,  speak  out  \ 

iuan  I " 

aoAkin;;  thia  Utter  u«aertion,  Stephen  was  in  ao  far  mistaken  that 

ears  besides  those  of  his  immediate 
J  ust  come  out  upon  the  balcony,    Sh^ 
n-  at   the   head   of  the  steps,  partly  overshadowed 

•  woodi'iue  f^iiruys,  yct  not  bo  much  so  but  that  tbo  two  men  might 
IMM  hmr  had  thr^y  turned  their  eyes  in  that  direction.  But  they 
iloalKitfy  for  that. 

'Hai  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  you  are  surpHsingly  selfish  1  ^'  was 
aHW«r  to  Stephen's  appeal. 
In  m\mi  respect  selfish  t " 

In  tkmt  you  have  no  eyes  for  anybody^s  sensibilities  but  your  own. 
not-,  1  liave  known  Pauline  almost  as  many  years  as  you  have 
did  it  ocvmr  dawn  upon  your  mind  that  she  may  have  fascinated 
woUaejonT" 

tkit  attack  Stephen  blenched  visibly.     Btiunge  as  it  nia)'  appear. 
Btiflfaicy  to  which  Ivo  drew  his  attention  w^as  utterly  novel  to 
Ufl  had  mrrcr  uuagined  his  diplomatic  friend  even  cu]jable  of 
any  woman }  he  had  aeemed  too  courteous  and  self-possessed  for 
Hanin.  tk«rafore,  8ttpben*8  sense  of  justice  pronouucxM:!  hiiii^«?lf 
;  bttt  it  did  not  blind  him  to  the  fact  of  a  certain  crookedness  iu 
hsluAviofir*     **lfyou  loved  Pauline,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  "vou 
ki  me  know  it  at  the  timo  I  gave  my  confidence  to  you* 
,01,  iBS^  JWk  hid  it  from  me,  in  ordcr^  as  it  seems,  to  get  m«i  at 
kt't  not  my  notion  of  frieuditlilp,  or  even  faimess/* 
loo  Gi.^  jq;  yoa  arc  unrca&onabl^.     1  was  not  called 
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upon  to  confide  my  aecrets  to  any  one  :  but  I  ooold  hardly  have  f 
more  plainly  on  the  matter  than  I  did  to  you."  It  waa  to  Ivo'a 
that,  feeling  he  had  the  shady  side  of  the  argument,  he  nevcrl 
kept  his  temper. 

'*  I  waa  not  enough  of  a  diplomatist  to  understand  you,"  St 
replied,  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  sarcasm.  '^  But  let  that  pasa.  ] 
pose  you  are  not  going  to  tell  mo  that  Pauline  has — has  enoon 
your  addresses? " 

This  nettled  Jvo  somewhat.  ''She  has  not  accepted  me,"  wi 
answer ;  ''but  she  has  done  what  might  be  considered  a  first  step  ii 
dii-ection — sLe  has  rejccteil  you  ! " 

Stephen  got  up.  *'  I  have  given  you  a  chance  to  ex])lain  yourac 
oliservcd,  "  and  you  have  only  beaten  about  the  bush.  If  you  have 
according  to  your  ideas  of  right,  they  ove  different  from  mine. 
Pauline  can  tell  the  truth  ;  and  I  shall  go  from  you  to  her.  If  i 
licit),  I  will  see  her  befoi-o  I  go." 

*'  Go,  then,  and  my  blessing  accompany  you ! "  exclaimed  Ivo,  ( 
way  at  last  to  his  imtation.  "  I  give  it  up  !  Goodness  knows,  w 
have  done  has  been  a  great  deal  more  for  Pauline's  sake  than  fi 
own — ^as  you  may  be  soiry  to  acknowledge  some  day.  I  am  a  I 
friend  to  you  than  you  deserve,  and,  as  a  final  proof  of  it,  I  advise  3 
<;o  home  as  fa^t  as  you  can,  ^mck  your  tiups,  and  start  for  South  A 
If  you  foi"ce  an  interview  on  Pauline,  you  will  be  doing  more  mi 
than  you  can  remedy." 

**  I  will  see  her,"  returned  Stephen  doggedly,  "  whatever  happei 

^Teanwhile,  Pauline  had  plenty  of  time  to  reflect  upon  the  c 
hIic  would  pursue ;  and  she  entered  uj^n  it  without  further  delay. 
Stephen  tui*ned  to  ascend  the  steps,  he  Ijeheld  her  within  a  few  jai 
him,  and  advancing  with  a  countenance  which  was  pale,  indeed,  bat 
signs  neitlicr  of  flurry  nor  anxiety.  "  Hallo  ! "  muttered  Ivo,  1 
to  liLs  feet,  ''  here's  a  scene !  I  wonder  wliat  on  earth  she's  goo 
do  now." 

'*  (rood  afternoon,  gentlemen,"  said  Pauline,  who  was  dressed 
head  to  foot  in  white,  and  carried  a  parasol  upside  down  by  a  a 
ivory  handle.     *'  Am  I  iuten-upting  a  private  conversation  ?  " 

*'  Far  from  it ;  it  is  to  you  I  wished  to  speak,"  answered  Stq 
iv;r^u\ling  her  with  a  gaze  that  sought  to  read  her  thoughts.  Bai 
liud  thrown  herself  with  her  whole  heart  into  her  part,  and  wis  c 
luinoil  that  her  thoughts  should  not  be  I'ead. 

*"  Ts  it  about  anything  in  pai-ticular  ?  If  neither  of  yon  aie  goii 
oiVor  mo  a  seat,  I  shall  take  it  without  asking,"  she  added,  soitiiii 
:ution  to  the  wonl,  and  o[>ening  her  pai-asol.  "I  feel  awfully  1 
.Air.  Yorko — or  you,  Mr.  Scott,  if  you  will  be  so  good — just  stepi 
and  bring  me  a  glas^s  of  lemonade."  When  he  waa  gone  she  tuxni 
St<'phcn  witli  ail  engaging  smile.  "  Now,  Mr.  Yorke,  if  yon  cti 
rui^m  hero  beside  me,  we  can  chat  at  our  leisure.    We  oug^t  to  be 
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IiIa1«  for  tkk  10  ourlast  meeting,     To-moiTOW  I*m  off— five  thou- 
mn,  M  the  CoUmel  mjs,  and  firat-class  travelling  expenaes  for  self 
111 !  *'     Sbe  finiflhed  mth  a  lauirk,  so  natui-ally  done  as  to  make 
i't  blood  mo  cold. 
pAni/<m  to  tell  Jii»-^  tuo  truLh  about  what  has  happened,*'  he  said 

iB  trutb  t     You  are  becoming  dull  ali-eady  i     The  truth  is  not 
btal.     At  least,  what  U  dentimental  is  not  often  true/' 
r*  yon  tbe  same  woman  you  were  this  morning  1 " 

rwjiocts — as  far  an  flesh   and  bones  go — 1  am  pretty 
y  I    believe.       In   ftomc   other    re9{ioct8,   pei^iapa  aot, 

youi*  love  for  me,  Pauline." 
ft.  Yorke !  '*  she  said  archly ;  *'  are  you  in  earnest,  or  are  you 
oompUment  1  ** 

know  what  you  mean  by  j^aying  you  a  compliment." 
ou  utt !  what  is  the  matter  M'ith  the  man  1    If  you  are  going 
I  wish  you  would  go  out  and  talk  to  somebody  else.    I  want 
Wt  <Uy  in  England.     I  only  thought  you  might  be  compli- 
hiilnamci:apubilitie>).     As  1  am  tet^hnically  a  lyrical  artiat, 
t^eogmtaon  would  be  eBpecially  welcome." 
are  aeting  now,  Pauline,"  said  Yorke,  with  a  deep  impetuosity 
lu9  ToioOf  **  but  you  can  never  make  me  btlieve  that  you  were 
m<>min^.     Oo<l  never  made  a  woman  so  exquisitely  false  a£ 
t'til  tiling  that  ma^ks  you  from  me  1 "     Ho  held 
.,  ._     ^.ch  the    tremor  of  hia  passion  was  perceptible, 
a  low  tone  of  Ineffable  tenderness,  "  Come  ....  come 

lelt  dry,  and  a  sicknesa  crept  over  her  heart  tliat  made 

tt  iniolernble.     Her  courage,  however,  still  held  out,  and 

igis  tuMi  paascd  befoi-e  she  was  able  to  answer.     '^Heally, 

make  my  position  very  emborrnssijig.     I  took  you  to  be 

world.    I  certiiinly  never  expected  that  a  little  harmless 

A  portrait  wovdd  subject  me  to  being  hauled  over  the  coals 

you  wore  resolved  upon  taking  things  seriously,  you  should 

m  tiron.     I  ain*t  be  expected  to  look  out  for  the  wel- 

»ple  who  make  love  to  mo !     I  belong  to  the  stage — I 

lireliaidcid  to  \^  bcttiT  than  any  oilier  stage  woman.    I  must 

i^momkU  «...  1  dare  fmy  I  have  my  share  of  vanity.     I  will 

^imnk  with  you ;  I  confess  that  I  felt  an  es^^kecial  ambition  to 

ITiey  said  no  woman  had  ever  movotl   you ;  I 

do  what  no  other  woman  had  done.     And  if  you 

I  confers  also  tbat  1  came  to  take  such  an  interest  in 

ftlmwA  to  pamxiailo  myself  it  waa  noi  make-believe.     Yes — 

tmU)«r  opset  this  moming— if  that  is  any  consolation  to 

,  abUl  ire  cry  quiisi  ami  shake  hands  upon  it  1  "* 
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*'  Q<A  forgive  lift,  if  thla  is  true  I  *'  murmured  Stephen,  in  a  low,  m 
struck  voice.  *'  But  it  caunot  be  true  !  "  he  continued  after  a  mom« 
with  the  intetiFiO  energy  of  a  man  at  gripes  with  spiritual  dt 
"  Pauline — darling!  I  love  you,  I  believe  in  you,  I  trust  you  as  I 
Heaven  !     Keep  your  secret,  if  you  will ;  but  let  me  keep  you  I  " 

*'  This  must  end  !  *'  cried  Pauline,  starting  to  her  feet  in  a  stato  lit 
removed  from  delirium,     "Are  you  a  man  1  have  you  no  pride  I    I 
you  I  cannot— I  will  not  1     Leave  me !     You  insult  me  .  .  .  .  Yfl 
trouble  me  ,  .  ,  .  you  tire  me," 

Stephen  stood  aghast.     He  had  fought  against  this  evil  belief  is 
fights  for  all  that  he  deems  pure  and  naci'ed ;  but  it  was  getting 
Bti^ong  for  him.     He  and  Pauline,  facing  one  another,  formed 
and  tragic  spectacle.     Ivo   Scott,  coming  slowly  down  the  st^s, 
them  curiously  and  rather  uneasily.     Htephen  was  the  first  to 
aware  of  his  presence. 

•*  Ivo,"  be  said  in  a  husky  voice,  "  you  told  me  just  now  that 
were  this  woman's  suitor.     Is  it  true  or  false  1     There  she  stands." 

•*  I  must  decline  to  answer,"  replied  Ivo,  after  a  little. 

Then  Pauline  took  a  sudden  and  desperate  resolution.     She 
forward  and  took  her  place  beside  the  diplomatist.     "  Mr,  York©,' 
said  feebly,  '*  your  unmanly  resistance  forces  me  to  do  what  may 
unwomanly.     Mr.  Scott  has  been  my  friend  for  many  years  ;  he 
m©  to  become  his  wife."    She  hesitated  and  faltered,  but  presently tteole 
herself  again.     **  I  accept  ....  I  agree  ....  I  will  be  his  wife,   Ii 
that  enough  1 " 

Stephen's  Hps  moved,  hut  no  audible  words  came.    He  turned  roc 
and  walked  away, 


Th©  Honourable  Ivo  Soott  had  never  felt  so  thoroughly  embariMBel 
is  at  that  moment,  when  all  for  wbich  he  had  been  scheming  was  pol 
suddenly  within  his  grnsi>.  Pauline,  as  soon  as  Yorke  was  out  of  eigbt, 
moved  unsteadily  back  to  the  seat,  and  sank  down  upon  it.  She  seemed 
quite  to  have  forgotten  that  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  herself 
was  in  existence. 

*'  Was  ever  woman  in  such  humour  won  I  "  he  thought  to  himalfi 
looking  at  her  askance.  *•  By  Jove  I  what  an  appalling  BOvt  of  courtship ! 
Humph  I  she's  not  the  ideal  picture  of  betwthed  affection  just  at  present 
I  suppose  one  ought  to  say  something.  Ton  my  word,  I  never  felt  U» 
disposed  for  conversation.  The  sensible  way  would  be  to  let  her  aloos; 
but  that's  hardly  consistent  with  the  privileges  of  an  accepted  lover  1  I 
must  thank  her,  at  all  risks.  Pauline,"  he  continued  aloud^  **1  t^ 
predate  your  generoaity,  believe  me  ! "  She  sat  listless^  her  fiaee  tuzocJ 
from  him  :  he  went  on  :  **  If  a  lifers  devotion  can  e^JnlpferlBate  . 
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'*  Don't  speak  to- me  I  "  she  interrupted,  in  a  Bcaroely  audible  voice. 
Don't  try  to  understand  me.     Go— ^go  1 " 

"If  you  really  wish  it,  I  will  leave  you,  Pauline,'*  be  returned, 
jreUy  a  little  relieved.     *'  Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  I'd  better 
►t  announce  our  ♦  .  .  .  1 " 
She  turned  upon  him  Bnvagely.     "  Do  you  wish  me  to  hate  you  1  ** 
•*  By  Jovo  !  "  ejaculated    the  diploraatLst.      He  bowed   stiffly,   and 
wintered  away.     Pauline,  after  a  while,  laid  her  face  upon  her  arms 
id  wept  unrestrainedly.     For  some  time  no  one  came  to  distui-b  her, 
id  what  was  unbeiirable  of  her  emotion  had  the  opportunity  to  relievo 
At  length  she  sat  up,  mechanically  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
idkerchief,  and  wondering  to  find  the  sun  so  bright  and  the  air  so  soft, 
Lt  was  a  strange  world  ! 

**  Mademoiselle  Gordoni  I  "  called  a  brisk  young  voice,  '*  I  have  been 
iting  for  you  everyw^here  ! "     Pauline  lookefl  up,  and  saw  Gabrielle, 
Everybody  wants  to  see  you  t  '*  continued  that  young  lady,  coming  to- 
la her  across  the  grass,  with  the  skirt  of  her  dre^ss  in  her  hand. 
"  I  am  80  tired  of  exhibiting  myself,"  said  Pauline  languidly. 
"  Then  you  shal!  do  as  you  please,"  returned  the  little  hostess  sym- 
leticalJy.     "  Oh,  do  you  know  I'm  awfully  grateful  to  you  I  " 
"  Yon  I  '*  murmured  the  other,  al^sently. 

"  Yea,  for  refusing  him,  yon  know.     I'm  certain  he  couldn't  have 
you  happy." 
Perhaps  not,  dear.     Perhaps  yon  will  make  him  a  better  wife 

rn  I " 

"  A  wife  ! "  repeated  Gahrielle,  puzzled.  "  I  was  talking  about  papa !  '* 
**  Pardon  me,  dear— I  was  ....  half  asleep.     Your  father  1 "    She 
ive  a  weary  sigh,     "  I  cannot  marry  him,  Gabrielle." 
"  If  you  don't  mind  my  eayiiig  it— I  think  you  and  IMr.  Yorke  aro 
miicli  better  suited  to  each  other." 

Pauline  8hook  her  head.  *'  Tliink  so  no  longer,  dear.  You  must 
t&ake  bim  happy,  not  I." 

**  Oh,  indeeti,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing !  In  the  first  place,  I'm  afraid 
of  him." 

**  riabrielle,"  said  Pauline,  rousing  herself,  "  there  was  never  a  heart 
like  his,  so  deep  and  so  tender.  To  live  under  the  influenco  of  his  mind 
....  child !  you  will  he  the  moat  blessed  woman  on  earth  when  you 
become  his  wife." 

The  unselfish  fervour  of  tlio  great  singer's  soul  touched  the  worldly 
little  heart  of  the  banker's  daughter.  "Dear  Pauline,"  she  said  affec- 
tionately, "  I  would  as  soon  think  of  marrying  an  Egyptian  obelisk  as 
Stephen.  I  understand  the  one  about  as  much  as  the  other.  I'm  not 
n»lly  clever — only  rather^ — shrewd  I  But  you  do  understand  him  ;  you 
can  be  happy  with  great  ideas.  You  don*t  need  to  seek  disti-action  in 
the  world  and  in  fashion;  any  empty-headed  woman  can  do  that]  but 
there  is  only  one  Gordoni !  '* 
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''Ah  ("sighed  the  singer,  "art  is  glorions,  but  artists  are  bUyib. 
My  slavery  has  lasted  long  enough.  The  wife  of  Stephen  Yorke  ?rill 
not  find  life  monotonous ! " 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  don't  and  can't  love  him  !  "  persisted  Galnielle 
almost  plaintively.     "  I  want  a  much  less  tremendous  man ! " 

''  Gabrielle ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  with  a  sudden  misgiving,  "is  ift 
possible  you  care  for — for  any  one  else  1 " 

Gabnelle  coloured  a  little,  and  smiled  a  good  deal.  "  I  think  I  prefer 
diplomacy  to  art,"  she  said,  with  the  small  subtlety  that  was  characte^ 
istic  of  her ;  "  and  I  should  dearly  like  to  ....  go  to  America.  Ob, 
here  comes  Mr.  Scott !  " 

"  Am  I  doomed  to  mar  all  other  lives  a.s  well  as  my  own  t "  thon^ 
poor  Pauline,  heartbrokenly. 

"  Come,  this  is  too  bad ! "  declaimed  Ivo,  running  down  the  sfcefii 
"  Are  you  two  ladies  aware  that  Society  is  inconsolable  over  your  ib- 
Bcnce  1  There's  Lord  Paddington  inquiring  after  the  Diva,  the  gaUn*^ 
and  engaging  American  searching  for  Miss  Goldsborough,  and  E«r 
Something-or-other  going  to  play  a  violin  solo  in  the  drawing-room ; 
not  to  mention  dear  papa,  who  is  i*ushing  up  and  down  after  ewy- 
body !  And  as  for  myself,  I  am  deputed  to  bring  you  to  the  frooi 
Will  you  come  1" 

Pauline  rose ;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  she  dismissed  Ivo,  viio 
thereupon  returned  to  Gabrielle.     "  But  don't  you  want  to  hear  ft^ 
solo,  Mr.  Scott  1 "  she  inquired  demurely,  as  he  took  his  place  on  tfcf 
bench  by  her  side. 

"  I  think  a  duet  is  better  fun,"  he  replied. 

"  Tell  me  something  about  America — what  aro  the  people  likel" 

"  Hum  ....  You  know  Colonel  Sparks  ? "  < 

"Are  they  all  like  him?" 

"  More  or  less,  I  fancy." 

"  And  ai-e  the  women  like  him,  too  ] " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"I'm  glad  of  that!" 

'*  Is  the  gallant  Colonel  so  captivating  1 "  demanded  Ivo,  with  a  lan^ 

"  I  mean  I  shouldn't  be  jealous  of  him  if  he  were  a  woman  I  " 

"  Oh  I    Well,  I  trust  none  of  the  women  will  be  like  you." 

"Why?" 

"  Men's  hcai'ts  ai-e  not  marble,"  explained  he,  sentimentally. 

"  You  will  enjoy  America,"  said  Gabrielle  with  a  sigh,  "  At  ]ttti 
I  should ! " 

"Really?" 

"  Society,  there,  doesn't  snub  you  because  your  grandfather  happm 
to  buy  his  own  coat  of  arms.  I'm  tiitxl  of  making  up  to  great  ladl 
because  papa  wants  to  get  into  society.  I  should  bo  quite  content  totj 
always ** 

"  To  be  always  what  1 "  asked  Ivo,  taking  one  of  her  hands  in  hk  ' 
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P*  ^  glkaeed  nt  him  siddong.  ^'  As  I  am  ^now  !  *'  she  answered,  im- 
maimUhf  after  witbdmwin^  her  hand  very  gently,  and  rking.  "  I  see 
llr.  Tork«  and  |>apA  coming  this  way,*^  she  presently  added,  "  Are  you 
tamag  into  iho  hou»e  1  '* 

•By  Jo?* !  havo  1  been  on  the  wrong  tack  all  this  time  ? "  Ivo  de- 
inilif  of  himatlf,  aa  he  followed  her  meditatively  up  the  steps.  **  Hhe 
■  ineedl J  ijniip&tbetic  I " 
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Married. 

DO,  Stephen,'*  Sir  Montagu  was  saying,  "  I  will  positively  take 

T  hare  w?t  my  heart  on  your  dining  with  us  this  evening/' 
're  v»ry  good,  but  I  must  get  back  to  town  at  once." 
I*  Rtttly  1     Then  perliaps  I'd  better  explain  to  you  now  what  I  bad 
— «^ — introduoing  after  dinner." 
all  meiins,"  returned  Yorke,  listlessly. 
li  ooooems  two  Mends  of  yours,  Stephen,"  the  baronet  began. 

[•pBolrae  Cfordoni  and — myself  1 " 
[•Oil- 
Kow,  my  dear  boy,  I  want  yoiw  aasistance.     You  are  not,  I  appre- 
tbat  an — er — ^important  modification  haa  just  taken  place  in 
prospects  1  " 
kaow-^flhe's  going  to  America," 
»'•  Dot  lik€»]y  to  go  so  far  as  that,"  said  tlie  baronet,  with  n  pri- 
•*  I  refer  to  another  cireumstance.     She's  tlie  daughter,  1 
of  Captain  CJordon,  who  was  killed  at  Lucknow,  and  the 
'Percy  Gordon,  Bart.,  of  Cedarhurst,  Kent.   Her  brother,  and 
her  rclatioas,  cut  her  after  her  tirst  appeai'ance  as  a  singer, 
i*t  Mum  her  unclr  since  slio  was  a  child.  Now  I  am  coming  to 
T^gcy  Gordon  die^  late  last  night :  my  firm  has  carried  on 
r— Aflaim  of  the  (tordons  for  many  years  past.     The  property 
Young  Percy  Gordon,  whom  I  believe  you  have  met, 
hf  his  uncle  to  marry  a  Kentish  lady  of  good  &mily»  and 
to  the  baronetcy  and  the  estates  at  Cedarhnnit." 
*Witll,ho4oo»ciiooaed  to  them,  doesheV*' 

•"To  tba  baronetcy  and  a  few  himdreds  per  annum— yes.     Bat  the 
my  dmt  hoy — the  (wtatos  are  left  to  Pauline  I  " 
Bather  a  vtrange  will  !  "  ubm«rvtxi  HtupLt^n,  a(W  a  pause. 
Dofiiikdly  bo,     Thr  fiwt  w,  Hir  Percy  altrTrnJ  hin  first  intention  only 
dqfva^o*     Tlie  youu^tor,  it  seems,  biwl  got  into  a  scrape  a  while 
old  atory— an  idl*^  young  fellow  and  a  pretty  orphan  girl  in 

^  Wint  f  "  adoimod  .Stophcn.     **  In  which  ialaad  t *' 

M»->I  think  it  wim  Jersey.     Well,  of  oounie  it  was  a 
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bad  business,  the  more  bo  as  Sir  Percy  difioovered  the  girrs  fktl] 
liave  been  a  worthy  old  fisherman,  whom  he  had  onoe  met  and  tai 
fancy  to  on  the  Northumberland  coast." 

Stephen  was  terribly  aroused,  but  outwardly  very  quiet.  **Do 
know  his  name  1 "  he  demanded* 

**  Whose  name?" 

"  The  old  fisherman's ! " 

"  I  do  happen  to  remember  it,  because— er—er—  " 

«  Because  what  1 " 

"  Because — er— er — an  odd  coincidence  :  it's  the  same  as  your  (r 

**  I  have  found  him  !  "  muttered  Stephen,  drawing  a  deep  breatl 
moving  a  step  or  two  apart. 

*^  One  can't  help  feeling  for  the  young  man  after  all,"  obsenrei 
Montagu,  charitably  :  "  boys  will  be  boys,  you  know ;  and  this  will  be 
gather  a  terrible  blow  for  him,  for  of  course  it  puts  a  stop  to  his  maniac 

"  His  marriage ! "  growled  Stephen.     "  The  villain  I  " 

**  He  desires  me  to  manage  his  affairs,"  continued  the  unoom 
baronet,  "  and  as  the  matter  needs  talking  over,  I  have  telegraphed 
to  dine  here  this  evening." 

*'  This  evening)    Then  I'll  stay  and  meet  him,"  Stephen  said. 

"  By  all  means  do  so ! "  exclaimed  the  baronet  cordially.  *'  Aa 
the  bye,  if  you  would  speak  to  his  sister——  " 

'^  His  sister  .  .  .  Oh,  Pauline  1 "  murmured  Yorke,  with  a  pii 
remorse  in  the  midst  of  his  revengeful  preoccupation.  He  bad 
thought  of  the  relationship  before. 

"  Sir  Montagu  !"  called  the  voice  of  Ivo  from  the  balcony,  *'  Gk 
is  in  the  drawing-room ;  he  has  told  me  the  result " 

"  Arrived  already  !"  exclaimed  the  baronet.  ''  Good  1  111  fetch 
Here's  Yorke  is  anxious  to  see  him." 

"  Hum !  no — ^better  not,"  returned  Ivo  in  an  undertone.  "  1 
are  reasons  why  they  should  not  meet." 

**  Oh,  nonsense  ! "  persisted  the  good-humoured  Sir  Montagu.  " ' 
have  met  already ;  I'll  go  and  fetch  him."    And  away  he  went. 

Ivo  came  down  with  some  unformed  plan  in  his  mind  to  get  Y 
quietly  out  of  the  way ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  expression  on 
artist's  face,  he  perceived  it  was  too  late. 

"  Ivo,  I've  found  the  man,"  Stephen  said,  quite  composedly,  but  * 
a  very  uncomfortable  significance. 

"  My  dear  Stephen,  remember  that  you  can  do  nothing  here," 
treated  the  diplomatist,  greatly  disturbed.  *'  A  private  quairel,  how 
weighty,  cannot  be  explained  away  in  a  friend's  house." 

"  Explained  away  t "  repeated  Stephen,  with  a  grim  laugh.  * 
shall  answer  me  with  his  life." 

'<  And  publish  your  sister's  shame  to  the  world  t    Yon  are  mad  I 

"  I  am,"  replied  Stephen  quietly,  "  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
There  he  is." 
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lUn,  Vorkd,  here  la  onr  yoting  friend,  the  new  baronet,"  ciied  Sir 
Gordon  descended  to  the  lawn  whei*e  Yorke  and 
Oordon  came  forward  and  offered  his  hand,    Yorke 

A  bcluxui  his  back. 

if  I^l^e3r  Gordon,"  said  ne  in  a  tone  that  all  oould  hear,  "  I  am 

to  kavn  tbia  poblic  opportunity  of  reminding  70U  that  you  are  a 

Id  bit  bb  monstache,  and  looked  down.  Sir  Montagu's  jaw  fell, 
Iftood  ttiierly  dumbfounded,  Gordon  grew  very  red  and  looked  his 
■qiMreily  in  the  (acct.  At  this  juncture  Pauline  and  Gabrielle 
D  ibo  balcH>ny,  and  the  former,  on  perceiving  what  was  going 
;  wmiidj  down  the  Hteps  and  put  herself  between  the  two  men* 
bv  U  my  brother  ! "  she  said  defiantly, 
tt  DO  need  for  any  further  concealment,"  the  young  baronet 
d,  bowing  gravely  to  his  sister,  and  looking  round  on  the  assembled 
Mr.  Yorke,  you  are  bajity,  and  I  do  not  deserve  your  accusation. 
Is  my  wife." 

ibja  tliare  waa  a  total  silenoe ;  but  it  waa  a  speaking  silence.     In 
SMiiita  an  imcoiitrollable  trembling  seized  upon  Stephen,  and 
sko  out  upon  his  forehead.     Those  words  "  my  wife "  went 
titnragh  bim  like  electric  shocks.    Meanwhile  he  was  aware 
la  jittll  epoaking. 
•  vera  marned  in  London  the  day  afler  she  left  Jersey  with  me,^' 
aid.     "  I  deO(»ived  every  one  but  her.     Knowing  that  if  the 
toy  marriagfy  reached  my  uncle's  cars  he  would  disinherit  me,  I 
it  from  bim  and  from  all — even  from  you,  Mr.  Yorke,  who 
k  moidd  luiv«  lieen  the  first  to  know  it.     I  can  say  no  more, 
tiMt  tbd  eitatea  are  my  sister's ;  and,  Mr.  Yorke,  I  ask  your 

iiavie  H^'*  8tepbeo  answered  unsteadily;  **but — we  will  shake 
lime." 


pajty  stayed  to  dinner  at  Sir  Montagu's  table ;  and  before  the 
over,  there  werti  two  pairs  of  lovers  in  a  veiy  happy  and 
fkmne  of  mind.  Pauline  and  Stephen  had  fuund  out  that  the 
baring  of  explanationg  was  an  employment  only  less  ioex- 
tbaa  it  was  agreeable  ;  and  Ivo  and  Gabrielle  were  interminably 
i0  AflMricsm  *poculatiotuft.  Colonel  Sparks  took  his  leave  rather 
Ift  h»  wiibiid  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Madame  Frangipani 
^;  aod  Bir  Montagu  and  Sir  Percy  made  an  excuse  to  retira 
iQfitrii  room,  whare  they  smoked  cigars  and  talked  business  until 
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It  is  a  strange  and  boantiful  fact  that  whatsoever  is  touched  hj 
no  matter  how  humhle  in  itself,  becomes  precious  and  immorta 
wrinkled  old  woman  is  merely  one  of  thousands  like  herself,  w 
sat  and  will  sit  by  the  great  porcelain  stove  of  the  Dutch  \n 
their  knitting  or  their  Bible  on  their  knees.  There  is  nothing 
her  recoUected ;  yet  we  know  her  after  two  centuries,  even  as  ii 
seen  her  alive,  because,  with  a  few  blurred  lines  and  shadowf 
scratched  on  his  etching  plate,  it  pleased  the  whim  of  Masti 
brandt  to  pourtray  her.  And  this  little  commonplace  Frankfo 
keeper's  maiden,  in  her  stiff  little  cap  and  starched  frill,  whc 
remember  her  t  Yet  she  is  £Ekmiliar  to  us  all,  because  she  sti 
boyish  fancy  of  Goethe.  For  even  as  the  fact  of  its  onoe 
sparkled  on  the  waistcoat  of  Mozart  makes  us  treasure  up  a  t 
brass  button,  and  as  the  notion  of  their  having  been  plantec 
hand  of  Michael  Angclo  made  us  mourn  the  cutting  dow^  of  a  < 
sear  and  rusty  old  cypresses,  so  also  the  fact  of  having  been 
noted  down  by  genius  with  brush,  or  pen,  or  chisel,  makes  in 
men  and  things  which  would  else  have  been  forgotten ;  because  tl 
of  that  pen,  or  brush,  or  chisel,  removes  them  from  the  perishab 
of  reality  to  the  deathless  world  of  fancy.  Nay,  even  the  1 
things,  the  perfect,  physically  or  morally,  of  the  world,  tho« 
called  forth  admiration  and  love  as  long  as  they  existed,  Antii 
Mona  Lisay  Beatrice  >and  Laura,  would  now  be  but  a  handful  < 
less  dust,  were  it  not  for  the  artists  and  poets  who  have  ms 
live  again  and  for  ever ;  the  deeds  and  sufferings  of  the  Siegfr 
Cids,  of  the  Desdemonas  and  Francescas,  would  have  died.away '. 
not  been  filched  out  of  the  world  of  i-eality  into  the  world  oj 
And  even  as  the  perishable,  the  humble,  the  insignificant 
becomes  enduring  and  valuable  by  the  touch  of  genius,  so  als 
very  world  of  fiction  itself  the  intellectual  creations  of  one  mai 
raised  to  infinitely  higher  regions  by  the  hand  of  another, 
transported  into  the  kingdom  of  another  and  nobler  art,  and 
seen  more  universally  and  surrounded  by  a  newly  acquired  i 
In  this  manner  the  tale  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  graciously  and 
narrated  by  the  old  Italian  story-teller,  was  transfigured  by  Sha 
and  eDflhrined  in  all  the  splendours  of  Elizabethan  poetry ;  the 
FtQwhe^  delioitdj  graoelul  in  the  litUe  romance  of  Apaleiusy  rea 
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glorified  by  the  hand  of  Raphael,  on  tho  walls  of  the  Fanie- 
;  and  Uim  also  our  Cherubmo,  tbo  faocifal  and  binlliant  creature  of 
I,  ia  known  to  most  of  us  far  less  in  his  original  shape  tlian 
^H^ooferm  woven  out  of  Hubtle  melodies  to  which  Momrt  has  given 
^aif^Bsmme,  MoTart  lias,  as  it  wtyrp,  taken  awny  Cliernbino  from 
BwoDftreliaia;  hi?  ImK,  for  tiie  world  at  large,  substituted  for  the  page 
«f  tb»  eomedy  the  page  of  tho  opera.  BeanmaiThals  could  give  us 
rif  lpriir<m  wortis^  dialogue  and  acrtion^  a  visible  and  tangible  creature^ 
Mosart  could  give  only  a  reitiin  arrangement  of  notes,  a  certain 
of  rbythra  and  harmony,  a  vague,  speechless,  shapeless  thing  ;  yet 
iora  than  tbo  written  words  do  those  notes  repres<>nt  to  our 
IIm  «ttmoge  and  fascinating  little  figure,  the  wayward,  the  amorous, 
ill*    '  11  of  childiKhness,  of  gallantry,  of  grace,  of 

I  of  tDtucl^  vpo  of  pages — the  page  Cherubino.     What 

do  for  I '  ''>  of  what  means  oonld  it  dispose  to  re]>ro- 

t^rpo,  this  figu>«  .  ,*iid  how  did,  how  should  music  have  dinpoi^cd 
1     Abont  tbi^  fantastic  and  brilliant  little  jackanapes  of 
a  curious  question  of  artistic  anomaly,  of  artistic  power, 
gtfrtic  duty« 

part  of  Cherubino,  tbo  waywardness,  the  love,  the  levity,  tbe  au- 

,  tfaptiiiudity,  Uifi  maturity  and  immatiuH  ty  of  the  page's  feelings,  are 

bytlieadmitable  ingenuity  of  the  Venetian  D'Aponte, 

Bteuixuirchai}^*  play  for  ]Mo7Jirt*s  music,  into  one  air,  the  air 

ia  that  very  equivocal  interview  with  tbe  Countess 

•6  mddly  to  be  broken  by  the  thundering  rap  of  tbe  Count 

The  «ir  is  **  Vot  die  aapcte" — Chembino'a  description,  half  to 

ud  oootiimifnritnl  lady,  half  to  the  flippant  and  langhing  waiting- 

(CorioaB  symptoms,  the  mysterious  hankerings  and  attractions 

tlM^  boy  haa  of  lat«  begun  to  experience — ^symptoms  of  which  he  ia 

calculated  to  bring  down  laughter  and  boxes  on  tbe  ear, 

If  prottd»  miaabievouiily  conscious  that  they  make  him  a  personage 

m  womanktod.     Every  one  baa  heard  **  Vol  che  napete  "  stmg  a 

iinum  by  doseoa   of  singers  in  do^^ens  of  fasbionB,  till  it   baa 

tn  ibe  rDcollection  a  aort  uf  typical  jumble  of  all  these  various 

bvi  w«r  oooo  chanced  to  hear  a  readijig  of  "  Voi  che  Fapete  " 

f^mflilifid  atrant'  "     f»arate  in  our  remembrance ; 

d#  llisi  perform^  I  ed  piece  remain  isolated  in 

alfltiMiafl  if  tho  air  bad  never  before  or  never  sincobeen  heard 

Tbo  ■eme  of  the  performfuice  has  remained  in  our  memory  as  a 

>ifww^  the  look,  thn  Attitude,  the  face  of  the  pei^ormer  seemed 

m  wliolo,  ft  unity  of  ^iicpression  nnd  character,  with  tlie  in^exions 

o&Bi  mMkA  tHo  iiOQBntiiation  of  tho  woixls.     8he  wna  standing  by  tho 

o  Sfwnlah  Creole,  but,  instead  of  tbe  prococtous,  overblown  mag- 

wi  tropiaat  nialitroa,  vitli  a  aomctbing  almost  chi!r11ik»%  despite 

I  infletxible,  uneacpanded,  uniipe  aJiout  her;  quit« 

r,  inlliilldly  alight  and  delicate ;  standing  perfectly  straight 
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and  motionless  in   lier   \cii\ 

little  dark  head  with  its  tight  coiIh  of  ebony  hair  i>ei-ftH:tl}'  erect 
great  dark  violet-ciroled  eyes,  with  their  perfect  ellipse  of  curved  e?< 
meeting  curved  eyelash,  black  and  clear  against  the  pale,  ivory^ti 
cheek,  looking  straight  before  her ;  self-unconscious,  concentrated,  earr 
dignified,  with  only  a  faint  flattering  smile,  to  herself,  not  to  ih»  a 
ence,  about  the  mouth.     She  sang  the  page's  song  in  a  etrange  ti 
sweet  and  criup,  like  a  Cremonese  violin,  with  a  bloom  of  youth, 
mature  yet  perfect,  like  the  honey   dust  of  the  vine-flower ;  sang 
piece  with  an  unruffled  serenity,  with  passion,  no  limpness  or  languor, 
passion  restrained,  or  rather  undeveloped ;  with  at  moat  a  scaroely 
ttble  hesitation  and  reticence  of  accent,  as  of  budding  youthful  em' 
her  voice  seeming  in  some  unaccountable  manner  to  move  in  a 
subtler  stratum  of  atmosphere,  as  it  dexterously  marked,  round 
kissed  away  each  delicate  little  phrase.     When  she  had  done,  she 
slight  bow  with  her  ]}roiid  little  head,  half  modestly  and  half  conteirzi^>i^ 
ously,  as,  with  her  i*apid^  quiet  movement,  she  resumed  her  seat - 
probably  felt  that,  despite  the  applause^  her  performance  did  not 
please.     No  one  criticised,  for  there  was  something  that  forbade  cn 
cism  in  this  solemn  little  creature  ;  and  every  one  applauded^  for 
one  felt  that  her  singing  had  been  admirable.     But  there  was  no 
of  admiration,  no  complete  satisfaction  :  she  had  sung  with  won 
delicacy,  and  taste  and  feeling  ;  her  performance  had  been  exqnidtBljr 
finished,  perfect ;  but  something  familiar,  something  essential  had  boai 
missing.     She  had  loft  out  Cherubino  ;  she  had  completely  forgotten  lal 
passed  over  the  page. 

How  was  it  1     How  could  it  be  that  the  something  which  we  Ul 
was  the  nature  of  tho  page,  the  something  which  even  the  coarse*, 
jioorest  performers  had  brought  out  in   this  piece,  had  completely 
appeared  in   this   wonderfully  perfect   rendering  by  this  subtle 
singer  1     Perhaps  the  rendering  had  been  only  materially  perfect 
it  was  merely  the  exquisite  tone  of  the  voice,  the  wonderful  neatn«6of 
execution  which  had  given  it  an  appearance  of  completeness ;  pcrbftpi 
the  real  meaning  of  the  music  had  escaped  her  ;  perhaps  there  was  behind 
all  this  peifection  of  execution  only  a  stolid  dulnoss  of  nature,  to  whiA 
the  genius  of  Mozart  was  not  perceptible.     None  of  all  these  posaihilitiffl 
and  probabilities  i  the  chief  chai'acteristic  of  the  performance  was  exai 
the  sense  of  pei*fect  musical  intuition,  of  subtle  appreciation  of  ev 
little  intonation,  the  sense  that  this  docile  and  exquisite  physical 
ment  was  being  playe<l  upon  by  a  keen  and  unflinching  artistic 
genit?.     The  moi^  you  thought  over  it,  the  more  you  compa; 
performance  with  any  other  peiformanee  of  the  piece,  the  more  also 
you  feel  convinced  that  this  was  the  right,  the  only  right  reading  of  tti 
piece ;  tliat  this  strange,  seriows  little  dark  creature  had  given  yon 
whole,  the  perfection  of  Mo»u*t'3  conception ;  no,  there  could'  I* 
doubt  of  it,  this  and  this  alone  was  Mozart'^  idea  of  "  Voi 
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r«  idea  1  ibe  wbo1«  of  Mozart's  coDception  7  iiGro,  in  thiB  delicate, 
ktjUic!  pGrfonnancu  t     The  whole  ?     Why  then,  wheit),  it*  this 
[IIm  wbole  of  Mozart's  conception,  where  wfia  Cherubino,  where  waa 
f     Why  nowh^r^t.     Now  that  the  ^ong  had  been  presented  to 
imtaiDpered  perfection,  that  the  thought  of  the  composer  was 
•DOW  ihAt  we  could  begin  to  analyse  the  difference  between 
kce  and  the  perfonnanoes  of  other  singers — we  began  to  see, 
fiist  and  not  without  doubts  of  our  powers  of  sight,  but  to 
loco  and  more  distinctly  the  longer  we  looked,  that  Chernbino 
ia  Moflart'a  work,  but  merely  in  Beaumarchais.      A  very  sin- 
idlottoti  to  arrive  at,  btit  one  not  to  be  shirked  :  Chernbino  had 
ilVto  tiio  wottIh  of  Mo/Jirt's  Italian  libretto,  he  had  passed  into  the 
lkoe»  the  feature,  the  action  of  the  thousands  of  pei'formers 
mog  the  ''  Marriuge  of  Figtiro  "  on  the  stage ;  but  he  had  not 
ialo  Hosart'fl  notes ;  and  because  he  had  not  entered  into  those 
.tfHimbCle  and  aerious  little  Spaniard,  who  had  seen  and  understood 
Hht  mmniixg  and  beauty  of  Mozart's  music,  had  known  nothing 
lUoo, 

lov,  aA^sr  all  this  diacussion  respectiog  his  presence  and  his  absence, 

•lay  itwhile  and  examine  into  the  being  of  this  Cherubino,  eo 

and  wo  immediately  missed  by  UB ;  let  us  look  at  the  page,  whom 

playwright  D'Apont©  transported,  with  extraordinary  success, 

Um  French  comedy  into  the  Italian  opera  text.     Very  familiar  to 

yet,  like  the  things  most  familiar,  rather  vaguely ;  seen  often  and 

lights,  fluctuating  oonsequently  in  our  memory,  as  distinguished 

dutanct  and  steadfajit  image  of  things  seen  only  once  and 

r  st  a  stroke  on  to  our  mind.   At  the  fii-st  glance,  when  we  see 

•Allini;  at  the  feet  of  tiie  Countesn,  singing  her  his  lovesongs,  he 

I »  ddiflate  {xjetic  exotic,  whose  presence  takes  us  qttito  aback  in  the 

nf  ||m»  rongiMi  and  jngl&iled  philosophy,  the  stucco  and  tinsel  scnti- 

oC ili«  Fnotsk  eighteenth  ccntuiy.  In  these  rooms,  all  decorated 

aad  Fntgonard,  in  this  society  redolent  with  the  theories  of 

aoil  ibo  jeeUi  of  Voltaire,  this  page*  this  boy,  who  is  almost  a 

hia  libboiuK,  bia  halladw,  Ms  blushes,  his  guitar,  and  his  rapier, 

lik»  a  thing  of  long  pa^t  days,  or  of  {nr  distant  countries ;  a 

BoUier   of    Shakspeare^B    Cesario   and    Fletcher's   l^liario,   a 

ftoBi  tbe  Sipm  of  Jjope  de  Vegii,  who  haa  followed  M.  Caron 

ex-wmldmiAker  and  ex-musicmaster  to  Meadames  the 

of  Lrab  XV.,  from  Madrid,  and  leaped  suddenly  on  to  tbe 

tli0  Com^dbe  Frmn9aise  .  .  .,  a  ghost  of  some  medieval  Ixiy  page, 

^  8aintr6  killed  crusading  with  his  lady's  name  on  his 

Or  M  IM>I  €%cniUno  ratlier  a  solittiry  foreininner  of  romanticism, 

onttadj  into  tKtjt  France  of  Matie  Antoinette ;  some  elder 

Go«lli0'a  Mignon  .  •  .  nay,  perhaps  Mignon  herself,  disguised 

into  a  boy  t . .  .  But  let  us  look  well  at  him  :  let  him 

aomg  axMl  rmtae  Jii«  audacious  ejroB ;  let  him  rise  and  be  pulled 
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to  and  h-Oy  btiskftil  wifcL  false  Imshfiilness,  baK  covering  his  miscliitfavi^ 
monkish  impudonee,  while  Susanna  is  mtimniin»  him  up  in  pefctuoili 
and  kerchiefs  ;  let  us  look  at  him  again  now,  and  we  shall  see  that  lit  B. 
no  Jehan  do  Saintre,  no  male  Mignon,  no  Viola  in  boy's  clothea, 
sweetly  pure  little  romantic  tigure,  but  an  impertinent,  preoociouj^  lit 
L'ovelaoe,  a  serio-comic  little  jackanapes,  sighing  and  weeping  only 
gigglo  and  piroin^tte  on  his  heels  the  next  moment.  From  the  Oom^uS' 
be  will  run  to  the  gardener's  daughter,  from  her  to  the  waiting-m&Ld,  to 
the  dueiuia^  l-o  all  womankind  ;  he  is  a  professed  lady-killer  and  womafr 
teaser  of  thirteen.  There  is  indeed  something  graceful  and  romantieiB 
the  idea  of  this  pi-otty  child  consoling,  w  ith  his  poetical,  absurd  love,  ik 
poor  neglected,  ill-used  lady.  But  then  he  has  been  smuggled  in  by  tfait 
dubious  Abigail,  Susanna ;  the  sentimental,  melancholy  Countes  j| 
amused  by  dr-essing  him  up  in  woman's  clothes ;  and  when,  in  the 
of  the  masquerade,  the  voice  of  the  Count  is  heard  withont,  the 
huddled  away  into  a  closet,  his  presence  is  violently  denied,  and 
Ooimtess  admits  her  adored  thongh  fickle  lord  mth  a  curious, 
half -guilty  emlmrrassment.  We  feel  vaguely  that  Shakspearc 
never  have  introduced  his  boy  Ganymede  or  his  page  Cesario  into 
di'esRing-room  of  the  Countess  Almaviva  ;  that  the  archly  jesting 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  amusing  the  Lady  Olivia  ^vith  stieh 
minjjrs;  w*e  miss?  in  this  proudly  sentimenti^l  lady,  in  tJiis  slv  ^*iwtil 
woman,  in  this  calf- loving  dra^ed-up  boy  the  frank  and  boisterouj 
riment  of  Portia  and  NeriBsa  in  their  escapades  and  mystifications  ; 
is  in  all  this  too  much  locking  of  doors  and  drnwing  of  cm 
much  whispered  gigglings  too  little  audible  laughter  ;  there 
indefinable  sense  of  impropriety^  about  the  whole  scene.  No,  no, 
no  delicate  and  gracious  young  creature  of  the  Rtock  of  Elizabethan 
no  sweet  exotic  in  the  France  of  1780  ;  this  Chembiao  is  merelv  a 
ful,  coquettish  little  Greuze  figure,  with  an  equivocal  Rimi 
ogling  nmvi'ic,  a  smirking  bashfulness,  a  hidden  audacity  of  <  -  ni 
a  creature  of  Sterae  or  Marivaui,  tiicked  out  in  imitation  niedi«T»l 
garb,  with  the  stolen  conscious  ivink  of  the  eye,  the  wmild-be  childlike 
smile,  tinged  with  leer,  of  eighteenth -century  gallantry.  He  is  an  im- 
pertinent, eifeminate,  fondled,  cynical  little  jackanapes;  the  young^, 
childish,  monkeyish  example,  at  pi-esent  merely  oomic  and  contemptible, 
of  the  misemble  type  of  young  lovera  given  to  Fiunce  by  the  eighteenth 
century ;  the  enfant  dn  siBdc,  externally  a  splendid,  brilliant,  trtumphant 
success,  internally  a  misci'able,  broken,  unmanned  failure  ;  the  child  ini- 
tiated int-o  life  by  cynicism,  the  youth  educated  to  love  by  adultery ;  cor- 
rupt unripeness  ;  the  mofit  miserable  type  of  demoralisixtion  ever  brooght 
into  literature,  the  type  of  Fortunio  and  Perdican,  and  of  their  aothor 
Alfi*ed  de  Muaset ;  a  type  which  the  Elizabethans,  with  their  Clai 
and  Giovannis,  could  not  have  conceived;  which  the  Spaniards, 
their  Don  Juans  and  Ludovic  Euios,  would  have  despised,  they  who  hsH 
brought  on  to  the  stage  profligacy  which  bearded  death  and  hell,  tamiiig 
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ith  contempt  from  proflisjacy  which  could  be  chastised  onJy  with  the  birch. 
leruhino  is  this :  his  lovo  is  no  poetic  and  silly  passion  for  a  woman 
ich  older  than  himself,  before  whom  he  ainkn  on  hia  knees  m  before  a 
ieas  ;  it  is  the  instinct  of  the  lady-killer,  the  inatinct  of  adventures, 
GOQBciousness  in  thk  boy  of  thirteen  that  all  womankind  is  liis 
bined  prey^  his  game,  Ms  quarry.  And  womankind  instinctively 
tmdei^tdnds  and  makes  the  Lovelace  of  tliirteen  ita  dniling,  its  toy,  its 
kitten,  its  pet  monkey,  all  whose  grimaciags  and  coaxings  iind  imperti* 
nances  may  be  endured,  enjoyed,  encouraged.  He  is  the  gracefiil,  bril- 
liant, apish  Ariel  or  Puck  of  the  society  whoso  Mimndas  and  Titanias 
I  Julie  and  Manon  Lescant  ;  he  is  the  page  of  the  French  eighteenth 
itury. 

Such  is,  when  we  analyse  him^  the  page  Chevubino;  looking  at  Mm 
ly,  with  the  carelessness  of  familiarity,  these  various  peculiarities 
our  notice  ;  they  merge  into  each  other  and  into  the  whole 
But  although  we  do  not  perceive  them  consciously  and  in 
I,  we  take  in,  vaguely  and  unconseiously,  their  total  effect :  we  do 
analyse  Chembino  and  (;lasaify  his  r|ualities,  we  merely  take  him  in 
a  general  type.  And  it  is  this  r-onfused  and  familiar  entity  wMch  we 
L4fcbe  page,  and  which  we  expert  to  have  brought  home  to  us  aa  soon 
liear  the  first  notes,  as  we  see  the  title  of  "  Voi  che  sapete."  It  is 
entity,  this  character  thus  vaguely  conceived,  w!iich  forma  for  us  an 
part  of  Mozart's  music  ;  and  whose  absence  from  that  music 
ns  feel  i\s  if,  despite  the  greatest  musical  perfection^  Mozart's  idea 
not  tH>mpletely  given  to  us.  Yet,  in  reality^  this  psychological 
ibination  called  Cherubino  doe^  not  exist  in  the  work  of  Mosiart.  It 
only  by  the  side  of  it.  We  speak  of  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro  "  as 
's  work;  we  ai-e  accustomed  to  tliink  of  the  Countess,  of  Figaro, 
Btisanna,  of  C^erubino  a.^  belonging  to  Mozart ;  but  in  i-eality  only 
half  of  the  thing  we  call  the  '*  MarrLige  of  Figarti  "  belongs  to 
)fart — that  htili"  which  consists  in  melodies  and  harm.onies  ;  and  as  it 
Lppens,  it  is  not  in  that,  but  in  the  other  half  belonging  to  Beaumar- 
aiid  D'Aponte,  the  half  consisting  of  words  and  their  suggestions 
chfttacter,  of  expi*ession  and  of  movement,  that  ideally  exists  either 
Countess,  or  Figaro,  or  Susanna,  or  C'herubino.  Those  notes,  wMeh 
le  are  Mozart's,  and  which  are  nothing  more  than  notes,  have  been 
by  us  in  the  mouths  of  many  women  dressed  and  acting  as 
'Beaumai'chais's  characterH ;  they  have  Ijoen  lieard  by  us  associated  to 
the  woi'ds  of  Beaumai-cbais ;  they  have  been  heai-d  delivered  with  the 
dnunatic  inflections  suggested  not  by  themselves  but  by  those  words ; 
and  thus,  by  mei*e  force  of  asfiociation,  of  slovenly  thought  and  active 
fancy,  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  all  these  t^Muacters  aa  existing  in 
the  music  of  Mozart,  as  being  part  and  parcel  of  Mozai't's  conception ; 
and  when  we  are  presonti^d  with  those  notes,  which,  to  the  musician 
Mozart,  were  merely  notes  without  those  dramatic  inflections  suggeated 
solely  by  Beaumarchais's  words,  when  we  hear  in  "  Voi  che  aapete  " 
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only  ^loiftrl'a  litilf  of  llic  work,  we  are  disappointot!  and  mdignftnl,  lt:iil'^| 
cry  out  that  the  composcr'ti  ideii  has  been  imijerfectly  rendered.  ^ 

Cherubino,  we  Biiy,  is  not  in  Mozart's  half  of  the  work  ;  he  is  in  ^ 
words,  not  iji  the  music.     Is  this  a  fault  or  ft  merit?  ijs  it  impotfloo^^ 
the  art  or  indifleitJiice  in  the  artist  1      Could  Mozaii,  have  giTeai  itfi 
Cherubino  1  and  if  able,  oo^ht  he  to  have  given  him  ?     The  question  Is 
double;  a  question  of  artlntic dynamics, and  a  qup,^tion  of  ai'tistic  ethi»  r 
the  question  what  can  art  do ;  and  the  question,  what  art  ought  to  da^ 
The  first  has  been  answered  by  the  scieatific  investigatione  of  our  qw^\ 
scientific  timen;  the  second  has  been  answered  by  the  artistic  practiop  of 
the  truly  artistic  days  of  mnaic.     The  questions  are  atrangely  linke^J 
together,  and  yet  strangely  separate  ;  and  woe  betide  ua  if  we  receive  tlie 
answer  to  the  one  question  as  the  answer  to  the  other ;   if  we  lei  thf 
knowledge  of  what  things  arc  serve  us  iuBtead  of  the  instinct  of  what 
thinr^  should  do ;    if  we  let  scientific  analysLH  step  into  the  plaOB  rf 
ethical  or  aesthetical  judgment ;  and  if,  in  the  domain  of  art  or  of  manHf, 
we  think  to  substitute  a  aystcm  of  alembics  and  microsoopes  for    '  / 
strange  intangible  mechanism  which  science  tells  us  doea  not  exist,  ;  i 
wliich  indeed  Bcience  can  never  see  or  clutch,  our  soul.     For  science hn 
a  singtdar  contempt  for  all  that  is  without  its  domain  ;  it  seeks  for  tmtb, 
but  when  truth  baffles  and  dudes  it,  science  will  turn  towards  falseiowi; 
it  will  deny  what  it  cannot  prove,  and  call  (jod  himself  a  brain-phantoo 
because  he  cannot  be  vivisected.     So,  when  logic,  which  can  solve onlj 
logical  propositions,  renuuns  without  explanation  Iwfoi-e  the  dicta  of  tb« 
moi'al  and  sesthetic  parts  of  us,  it  simply  denies  the  existence  of  sudu 
dicta  and  replaces  them  by  its  own  formula? ;  if  we  a&k  for  tlie  aim  d 
things  and  actions,  it  tells  us  their  origin ;  if  we  trutitiagly  ask  whni  v* 
should  admii^e  lx?auty  and  love  virtue,  it  drojjs  the  rainbow  into  ii* 
crucible  to  discover  its  chemical  components,  and  dissects  the  brain  of  t 
saint  to  examine  the  shape  of  ita  convolutions ;  it  meets  admiration  Mii 
love  with  exiicriment  and  iinalysifs,  nnd,  where  we  are  requii-ed  to  jnd^ 
tells  us  we  can  only  examine.     Thus,  as  in  ethics,  bo  also  in  nesthetic^ 
modem  philosophy  has  given  ns  the  mesins  instead  of  the  aim,  the 
analysis  instead  of  the  judgment  j  let  us  thei'efore  ask  it  only  how  znttdi 
of  human  character  and  emotion  music  Cfr?»  express;  tho  question  bo« 
much  of  it  music  on^ht  to  expi-ess  must  be  answerwl  by  something  else: 
by  that  ai-tistic  instinct  whose  composition  and  mechanism  and  origin 
scientific  psych olog>'  may  perhaps  some  day  explain,  but  whose  unformu^ 
lated,  inarticulate^  half* unconscious  dicta  all  the  scientific  and  Iqgicd 
formulae  in  the  world  can  never  replace.     As  yet,  however,  we  bftve  to 
deal  only  with  the  question  how  much  of  human  chiu?acter  and  emotiga 
music  can  expi-ess,  and  by  what  means  it  does  so ;  and  here  modan 
psychology,  or  ni.ther  the  genius  of  Herbert  Spencer,  is  able  to  answor 
us.     Why  does  dance  music  cheer  us,  and  military  music  inspirit  oi^ 
and  sacred  music  make  us  solemn  1     A  vague  sense  of  the  txnlh  mad© 
fcstheticians  answer,  for  well-nigh  two  centuries,  **  by  the  force  of 
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chten  us  becaase  we  ftx«  aooustomed  ta  hear  it  in 

wiUi  Ucighing  and  quips  and  cranks ;  military  music  inspirits 

009  wo  aiD  aocustomed  to  hear  it  in  coimection  with  martial  move- 

aad  martial  sighta;   sacr^id  music  depresses  \vs  bocaiiso  we  are 

aed  to  iiorur  it  at  momeiiU  when  we  are  contemplating  om*  weak- 

Bd  mortality ;  'ti«  a  mero  mutter  of  association.    To  this  easy-going 

t  diiposuig  of  the  pitiblem  there  was  an  evident  and  irrefutable 

hut  why  should  we  be  accustomed  to  hear  a  given  sort  of 

tn  coDAfctiou  with  these  various  conditions  of  mind  ?    Why  should 

and  martial  music,  and  saci^  music  all  havf^  a  perfectly 

EidmiKtcr,  which  forbade,  from  the  very  first,  their  being  ex- 

ItUtf    If  it  Is  a  matter  of  association  of  idesfi,  tell  us  why  such 

could  have  been  kept  distinct  before  the  ausodation  of  ideas 

Mam  be^iiXL  to  exist.     To  this  objection  there  was  no  reply ;  the 

Ktkm  of  maucal  expression  by  means  of  association  of  ideas  seemed 

r  bollow ;  yet  the  confused  idea  of  such  an  association  persisted. 

was,  after  all,  the  true  explanation.     Jf  we  ask  modem  psycho* 

of  the  specific  characters  of  the  various  sorts  of  music,  we 

lie  answered  :   it  is  owing  to  the  association  of  ideas.     But 

fo  aiMwieni,  though  apparently   identical,  aro  in   fact  radically 

IC    The  habit  of  association  existed,  according  to  the  old  theory-, 

D  rarioos  mental  conditions  and  various  sorts  of  music,  because 

»  wt!t«  usually  found  in  connection  ;   hence  no  ejcpknution  why, 

iMibit  bad  cmatecl  the  association,  there  f^hould  have  l)een  any 

and,  there  being  no   connection,  no  explanation  why  the 

COOBOquimtly  the  mental  association  should  ever  have  been 

JLeoording  to  the  modem  theoiy,  on  the  contrary,  the  Imbit  of 

is  not  between  the  various  mental  conditions  and  the  various 

of  nuatc,  but  between  specific  mental   conditions  and  specific 

and  movements,  which  sounds  and  movements,  being  employed 

OQQsiitiaent  fdements  of  music,  give  to  the  mumcal  forms  into 

ikttf  liftve  been  artistically  arranged  that  inevitable  suggestion  of 

nn^otal  condition  which  is  due  to  memory,  and  become,  by  repeti- 

viiug  Ibousands  of  years^  an  instinct  ingrained  in  the  race  and  in- 

tluK  individual,  a  rBcognition  rapid  and  unconscious,  that  certain 

Bowmenta  are  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  certain  mond  con- 

Tbt  haH-unooniicious  memory  become  pai-t  and  parcel  of  the 

that,  just  as  certain  mental  conditions  induce  a  movement 

which   brings  tears  into  the  eyes  or  a  knot  into  the 

certain  audible  moveimentH  are  due  to  the  muscular 

IttQg  ^m   mental   buoyancy,  and   certain  others  to   the 

duo   to   mental   depression,  this  half-unconscious 

this  inevitable  aasociatioB  of  ideas,  genemt^xi  long 

oTcn  in  the  most  rudimentary  condition,  carried 

ftlfnniiita  of  pitch,  movement,  sonority,  and  proportion 

constructed  out  of  these  elements,  this  unconscious 
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association  of  idens,  this  integrated  recollection  of'  the  inevitable  ooih 
nection  between  certain  sounds  and  certain  passions  is  the  oneaum 
cause  and  explanation  of  the  expressiveness  of  mosic  And  when  to  i 
we  have  added  the  conscious  perception,  due  to  actual  comparison,  of  lift 
resemblance  between  certain  modes  of  musical  delivery  and  certra 
modes  of  ordinary  speaking  accentuation,  between  certain  musical  monm* 
ments  and  certain  movements  of  the  body  in  gesticulation ;  when  it 
have  completed  the  instinctive  recognition  of  passion,  which  makes  M 
ciy  or  jump,  we  know  not  why,  by  the  rapidly  reasoned  reoognitian  tf 
resemblance  between  the  utterance  of  the  art  and  the  utterance  of  humii 
life,  which,  when  we  listen  for  instance  to  a  recitative,  makes  ns  mf, 
"  This  sentence  is  absolutely  correct  in  expression,"  or,  "  No  human  b<u^ 
ever  said  such  a  thing  in  such  a  manner ; "  when  we  have  the  instinctht 
perception  of  passion,  and  the  conscious  perception  of  imitation ;  nl 
we  have  added  to  these  two  the  power  of  tone  and  harmony,  neilhiBr  dl 
them  connected  in  any  way  with  the  expression  of  emotion,  but  ho^ 
rendering  us,  by  their  nervous  stimulant,  infinitely  more  sensitive  to  ifc 
expression  ;  when  we  h&ve  all  this,  we  have  all  tiie  elements  whidi  m 
musician  can  employ  to  bring  home  to  us  a  definite  state  of  mind;  il 
the  mysterious  unsi)oken,  unwritten  words  by  means  of  which  Mom 
can  describe  to  us  what  Beaumarchais  has  described  in  clear,  logittjt 
spoken,  written  words — the  page  Chenibino. 

Now  lot  us  see  how  much  of  Cherubino  can  be  shown  us  by  ^bgi 
mere  musical  means.  Cherubino  is  childish,  coquettish,  sentimed^R 
amoroiL«<,  timid,  audacious,  fickle ;  he  is  self-conscious  and  self-uneil^ 
scions,  passionately  troublc<l  in  mind,  impudently  cool  in  manner ;  hrl 
brazen,  calm,  shy,  fluttered ;  all  these  things  together.  Sometimei  % 
rapid  alternation,  sometimes  all  together  in  the  same  moment ;  and  inil 
this  he  is  perfectly  consistent,  he  is  always  one  and  the  same  creatoN^ 
How  does  the  playwright  contrive  to  make  us  see  all  this  t  By  mauk 
of  combinations  of  words  cxpi*essing  one  or  more  of  these  varioii 
characteristics,  by  subtle  phrases,  woven  out  of  difierent  shades  of  fti 
ing,  which  glance  in  iridescent  hues  like  a  shot  silk,  which  are  both  ettb 
thing  and  another ;  by  means  also  of  various  emotions  cunningly  adapiri 
to  the  exact  situation,  from  the  timid  sentimentality  before  the  OonntMl 
down  to  the  audacious  love-making  with  the  waiting- maid;  by  mean^il 
short,  of  a  hundred  tiny  strokes,  of  words  spoken  by  the  page  and  of  thi 
page,  by  means  of  dexterously  combined  views  of  the  boy  himself,  and  (I 
the  reflection  of  the  boy  in  the  feelings  of  those  who  surround 
Thus  far  the  mei*o  words  in  the  book ;  but  these  words  in  the  book 
gcst  a  thousiind  little  inflections  of  voice,  looks,  gestures,  mo 
manners  of  standing  and  walking,  flutter  of  lips  and  sparkle  of  ejfSi 
which  exist  clear  though  imaginary  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
become  clearer,  visible,  audible  in  the  concrete  representation  of  Ml 
actor. 

Thus  Oherabino  comes  to  exist.    A  phantom  of  the  haey,  a  Htf 


from  ottt  bf  the  shadowland  of  ima^nation,  but  prc^nt  to  onr 
^lind  as  is  this  floor  upon  wliich  we  tread,  alive  as  is  this  piilso  throbbing 
^^fthin  us.     Ask  the  musician  to  give  us  all  this  with  his  mere  pitchy  and 
*^iyihm  and  harmony  and  sonority ;  bid  him  describe  all  this  in  his  lan- 
^gaiLge.     Alas  !  in  the  presence  of  such  a  piece  of  work  the  musician  is  a 
X&ere  dumb  cripple,  Btantmering  unintelligible  sounds,  tottering  through 
^M>rtive  gestures,  pointing  wo  know  not  whither,  asking  we  know  not 
^r  what.  Passionate  music  I  And  is  not  Othello  paa-sionate  1  CJoquettisb 
mnsic  I  and   is   not  Susanna  cof|iiettish  ?     Tender  music  1  and  is  not 
Orphetis  tender?     Cool  music  ?  and  is  not  Judas  Maxicahferui  cool?     Im- 
pudent music  ?  And  is  not  the  snatch  of  dance  tune  of  a  Paiisian  grisette 
impudent  1     And  which  of  these  sorts  of  music  shall  fit  our  Cberubino, 
^    be  our  pag*>  1     Shall  we  fuse,  in  wonderful  nameles.^  abomination  of  non- 
^^^imse,  all  these  different  styles,  these  different  suggestions,  or  shall,  as  in 
HI  miiscjuerade,  this  dubious  Cherubino,  never  seen  with  his  own  face  and 
habit,  appear  successively  in  the  musical  trappings  of  Othello,  of  Orpheus, 
of  Susanna,  of  Judas  Maccabosus,  and  of  the  giisette  1     Shall  we,  by 
means  of  this  fusion,  or  this  sueoejision  of  musical  ineongi  uities,  have  got 
one  inch  nearer  to  Cherubino?     Shall  we,  in  listening  to  the  mere  word* 
lesA  CJOmbination  of  sounds,  be  able  to  say,  as  we  should  with  the  book  or 
tlie  actors  l)efore  us,  this  is  Cherubino?     What,  then,  can  music  give  ub, 
with  all  its  powers  of  suggiestion  and  feeling,  if  it  cannot  give  us  this  ?     It 
eac  give  ua  one  thing,  not  another  :  it  can  give  us  emotion,  but  it  cannot 
giv«  us  the  individual  whom  the  emotion  posaeHses.     With  its  determined 
relations  between  the  audible  movement  and  the  pRychie  movement,  it 
can  give  us  only  musical  gesture,  but  never  musical  portrait  j  the  geature 
of  composure  or  of  violence,  the  solnmn  tread  of  self- possessed  melody,  the 
l6aB3ing  of  frantically  rushing  up  and  down,  of  throbl>ing,  quivering, 
gasping,  passion-]  u'oken  musicj^l  phrases ;  it  can  give  us  the  rhythm  which 
prances  and  tosses  in  vict>ory,  and  the  i  hythm  which  droops,  and  langidshes 
and  barely  drags  itself  along  for  utter  despair.     All  this  it  can  give 
us,  even  j\sthe  painter  can  give  the  ecstatic  bound-forwards  of  Signorelli's 
**  Calling  of  the  Blessed/'  or  the  weary,  dreary  enfolding  in  gloomy  tliought 
of  Michael  Angelo's  "Jeremiah:"  this  much,  which  we  can  only  call 
gesture,  and  which  expresses  only  one  thing,  a  mood.     Let  the  hopeful 
heroes  of  Signorelli,  stretching  forth  impetuous  arms  towards  Paradise, 
only  lose  sight  of  the  ^Utely  \aol-plrtyiug  angels  who  guide  them,  let  them 
suddenly  see  above  them   the   awful  swoixl  of  the  coreleted  Angel  of 
Judgment,  and  they  will  sink,  and  grovel,  and  writhe,  and  their  now 
upturned  faces  will  be  draggled  in  the  dust ;  let  the  trumpet  of  warfare 
and  triumpli  shrill  in  the  ear  of  Michael  Angelo's  "Jeremiah,"  find  the 
dreary  dream  will  be  shaken  off;  he  will  leap  up,  and  the  compressed 
band-gagged  mouth  will  open  with  the  yell  of  battle;  let  only  the  emotion 
change^  and   the  whole  gesture,  the  attitude,  plastic  or  musical,  must 
change  also;  the  already  exiffsting,  finite,  definite  work  will  no  longer 
soffioe ;  we  must  have  a  new  picture,  or  statue,  or  piece  of  music.     And 
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in  these  inexplicit  arts  of  mere  Bnggeetion,  we  cannot  say,  as  in  Os 
plicit  art  of  poetry,  this  grovelling  wretch  is  a  prond  and  hopeful  ip 
this  violent  soldier  is  a  vague  dreamer;  this  Othello,  who  springii 
DcKdomona  like  a  wild  heast,  loves  her  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  dosi 
child.  Unlit<3rary  art,  plastic  or  musical,  is  inexorable ;  the  man  ^ 
grovels  is  no  proud  man ;  the  man  who  fells  down  to  the  right  and  Id 
no  dreamer ;  the  man  whose  whole  soul  is  wrath  and  destniction,  i 
lover;  the  mood  is  the  mood;  art  can  give  only  it;  and  the  gen 
character,  the  connection  between  moods,  the  homogeneous  someti 
which  pervades  every  phase  of  passion,  however  various,  escapei 
powers  of  all  save  the  art  which  can  speak  and  explain.  How  1 
obtain  our  Ohenibino )  our  shiftiest  and  most  fickle  of  pages  t  H 
Why,  by  selecting  just  one  of  his  very  many  moods,  the  one  whic 
nearest  allied  to  fickleness  and  volubility ;  the  mood  which  must  i 
commonly  be  the  underlying,  the  connecting  one,  the  mood  into  whid 
his  swagger  and  sentiment  sooner  or  later  resolve ;  the  tone  of  voice : 
which  his  sobs  will  quickest  be  lost,  the  attitude  which  will  soa 
replace  the  defiant  strut ;  the  frame  of  mind  which,  though  one  and  i 
visible  itself,  is  the  nearest  to  instability :  levity. 

Let  Cherubino  sing  words  of  tenderness  and  passion,  of  audacitf . 
shyness,  to  only  one  sort  of  music,  to  light  and  careless  music ;  let 
jackanapes  be  for  ever  before  us,  giggling  nnd  pirouetting  in  melodj 
rhythm ;  it  will  not  be  Cherubino,  the  whole  Cherubino ;  it  will  be  en 
miserable  fragmentary  indication  of  him,  but  it  will  be  the  right  ind 
tion ;  the  psychological  powers  of  music  do  not  go  far,  but  thus  far  ft 
can  go.  Anal3rsis  of  the  nature  of  musical  expression  has  shown  ns  1 
much  it  may  accomplish ;  the  choice  of  the  artist  alone  can  tell  us  li 
much  it  should  accomplish ;  the  scientific  investigation  is  at  an  end, 
artistic  j udgment  must  begin.  Chapelmaster  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mot 
here  are  your  means  of  musical  expression,  and  here  is  the  thing  to 
expressed;  on  careful  examination  it  appears  distinctly  that  the  only  i 
in  which,  with  your  melodies,  rhythms,  and  harmonies,  you  can  give 
not  a  copy,  but  a  faint  indicative  sketch,  something  approaching 
original  as  much  as  four  lines  traced  in  the  alley  sand  of  your  Soh 
INIirabell  Gardens  at  Salzburg  resemble  the  general  aspect  of  the  M 
bell  Palace ;  that  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  give  us  such  a  distai 
approximative  .... 

Signer  Maestro  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  Yice-Chapelmastei 
His  Most  Reverend  Highness  the  Prince  Archbishop  of  ^zburg, 
meanwhile  sat  down  at  his  table  near  his  thin-legged  spinet,  with 
birdcage  above  and  the  half-emptied  beer-glass  at  his  side ;  and  his 
is  going  scratch,  scratch,  scratch  as  loud  as  possible. 

"  The  only  way  in  which  you  can  possibly  give  us  such  a  distu 
approximative  copy  of  the  [page  Cherubino  as  shown "...  (Senc 
scratch,  scratch  goes  the  pen  on  the  rough  music  paper), ''  as  showx 
the  words  of  Beanmftrchajs  a^d  of  your  librettist  D'Aponlie,  ui  to  « 
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degree  of  levitj  required  to  express  the  temper /oc^* 

ter  MofArt'a  pen   gives  nn  additional  tnunjphant 
Vendu  in  the  firml  Boiirisb  of  the  word  ^?tw ;  Chapel - 
op— 

YOU  were  EAjing  about  jackonapea  1    Oh,  yea^  to  be 

ying  that  literary  folks  who  try  to  prescribe  to  musicians 

weren't  you  ]   Now,  do  mo  the  favour,  when  you  go 

to  the  theatre  copyist ;  they  are  wjuting  in  a  hurry 

song.  •  .  .  Yea,  that  was  all  very  intereating  about  the 

all  the  things  music  can  e3q>ress.  .  .  .  Who  would  have 

musical  expreeaion  is  all  tliat  1    Lord,  Lord,  what  a  fine 

have  a  reasoning  head  and  know  all  about  the  fundamental 

a  characters)     My   dear  sir,   why  don't  you  print  a 

o  musical  interpretation  of  the  jackanapes  and  send  it  to 

of  Meima  for  a  pri^e  1  that  would  be  a  treatise  for  you ! 

good  creature  and  take  this  song  at  onoe  to  the  copyisit. 

jrott  1  comiider  you   the  fineut  musical  philosopher  in 

lloCted,  still  half-'Wet  sheet  of  note-paper  is  handed  across  by 
WoUgang  Amadeua  Mozart.    It  ia  the  manuscript  of 


^  dcATevt  Chapelmiister  Momrtj  the  air  which  you  have  just 

En  to  btf  not  in  the  least  dei^ree  light — it  is  even  exti-emely 
How  can  you,  with  such  phrases,  ex|)i-es3  the  Cherubino  of 
r 

\  mho,  my  di?ar  Mr.  Music  Philosopher,  who  the  deuce  told 
1  mmied  to  exprefts  the  Cherubino  of  Beaumarchais  1 " 
JttMMrfiT  Hozai't,  lising  from  his  table,  walks  up  and  down  tho 
li  liii  bunds  crossed  beneath  his  snuff-coloured  coat-taikj  hum* 


feVoI  cho  iapet«  che  cosa  k  amor, 
DoDii*,  redetv  ■*  to  V  ho  nel  cor, 
the  cage  hanging  in  the  window,  and  twitching  the 
the  wirtt,  aays^ — 
ivf  %w^l  {«a't  that  a  fine  air  we  have  just  composed,  little 
rd^ebt- 

IB  I  tweel  **  amiWorB  the  canaiy. 

1  lutt  willed  it  »o :  there  Ls  no  possible  appeal  against  his 
bit  Mtistic  iense  would  not  Lii&t^n  to  our  logic ;  our  arguments 
attain  him,  for  he  simply  shook  from  off  hija  feet  the  du^  of 

(odmly  laughed  defiance  from  the  region  of  artistic  form, 
tt  all  hill  own  way.  and  into  which  we  poor  wretches  can 
So  here  i"  j^'a  eong  irrevocably  sentimental ;  and 

m  in  hxM  gr  »ty  years ;  and  we  know  not  why,  bat 

tan  odling  in  OSenbacb  or  Lecocq  to  rewrite  that  air 
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in  true  jackanapsian  style.    What  can  be  done  t    There  still 
another  hope. 

For  the  composer,  as  we  have  seen,  could  give  us — as  could  iks 
painter  or  the  sculptor — only  one  mood  at  a  time;  for  he  could  gmn 
only  one  homogeneous  artistic  form.  But  this  artistic  form  ezisti  M 
fai*  only  in  the  abstract,  in  the  composer's  brain  or  on  the  paper.  Td  , 
render  it  audible  we  require  the  pciformei* ;  on  the  performer  dflpenhj 
the  real,  absolute  presence  of  the  work;  or,  rather,  to  the  performers' 
given  the  task  of  creating  a  second  work,  of  applying  on  to  the  abstOfll 
composition  the  living  inflexions  and  accentuations  of  the  voice.  Ani 
here,  again,  the  powers  of  musical  expression,  of  awaking  association  Ijf 
means  of  sounds  or  manner  of  giving  out  sounds  such  as  we  reooguaii! 
automatically  or  consciously,  to  aGComjmny  the  emotion  that  is  to ' ' 
conveyed,  here  again  these  powers  are  given  to  the  artist  to  do 
what  he  chooses.  This  second  artist,  this  performer,  is  not  so  &ee 
as  the firot artist^  the  composer;  he  can  no  longer  choose  among  the i 
means  of  expression  the  forms  of  melody  and  rhythm,  the  concat 
of  musical  phi-ases;  but  tliei-e  are  still  left  to  him  the  minor  modfli( 
expret<sion,  the  particular  manner  of  sotting  forth  these  musical 
treating  this  rhythm ;  the  notes  are  there,  and  their  general  relatians 
one  another,  but  on  him  depends  the  choice  of  the  relative  stress  on  iM 
notes,  of  the  tightening  or  slackening  of  their  relations ;  of  the  degree  d 
importance  to  be  given  to  the  various  phrases.  The  great  outUne  me 
toon  is  there,  but  the  cunning  lights  and  shades,  transitions,  abrupt. i 
insensible,  from  tint  to  tint,  still  remain  to  be  filled  up.  A 
choice  of  mood  is  left  to  the  singer.  And  see  !  here  arises  a  strange 
cation  :  the  composei*  having  in  hLs  work  chosen  one  mood,  and  the 
another,  we  obtain  in  the  fusion  or  juxtaposition  of  the  two,  works  of  i 
two  moods,  that  very  thing  we  desired,  that  very  shimmer  and 
of  chai-acter  which  the  i)oet  could  give,  that  dualism  of  nature  required! 
Chenibino.  What  is  Chcnibino  1  A  sentimental  jackanapes, 
in  his  notes  has  given  us  the  sentiment,  and  now  we  can  get  the  li 
from  the  performer — untliought-of  combination,  in  wliich  the  very  ii 
tional,  illogical  choice  made  by  the  composer  will  help  us.  Here  v$ 
Mozart's  phrases,  earnest,  tender,  noble — Mojsart's  love  song  fit  for  a 
lario  or  a  Bomeo ;  now  let  this  bo  sung  quickly,  lightly,  with 
musical  head-tossing  and  tripping  and  ogling,  let  this  ])assion  be  gabi 
out  flippantly,  impudently — and  then,  in  this  perfect  mixture  of 
noble  and  ignoble,  of  emotion  and  levity,  of  poetiy  and  prose,  we  shil 
have,  at  last,  the  page  of  Beaumarchais.  A  brilliant  combination;  0 
combination  which,  ihus  reasoned  out,  seems  so  diflicult  to  conceive;  yn 
one  which  the  instinct  of  half,  nay,  of  nearly  all  the  performers  in  ct0^ 
tion,  would  suggest.  A  page  1  A  jackanapes  1  Sing  the  music  as 
him ;  giggle  and  ogle,  and  pirouette,  and  languish  out  Mozart's  mi 
a  universal  idea,  now  become  part  and  parcel  of  tradition ;  the 
new  version  possible  beii^  to  give  more  or  less  of  the  various  elemeatii 
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Ogling,  pirouetting^  and  languishing;  to  sb'glitly  vary  the  style 


another 


did 


poBsibld:  that  strange 


ireifuon 

it  sfer&oge  .solemn  little  Spanish  singer,  after  whose  singing  of 

"  we  all  felt  diasatisfied,  and  asked  each  uther  "  What  has 

ith  ill*?  p«g« '  "  Thiit  wondetful  reading  of  the  piece  in  which 

outline  was  mi  grandly  and  delicately  tnicerl,  every  trsmsition 

gmduatod  or  marked,  every  little  ornament  made  to  blossom 

line  toudi  of  the  singular  ciisp,  sweet  voice :  that  reading 

[kfi  otit  the  iwige,  Was  it  tbehlunder  of  an  idealcss  vocal  machine  1 

oontiiMliictory  etrcentricity  of  a  seeker  after  impossible  novelty? 

Iply  the  dulneMg  of  a  sullen,  soalk-aa  little  singer  1     8iirely 

'■Wtti  nelUiei*  an  idealess  vocal  machine,  nor  a  crotchety  seeker 

nor  asonlleaa  sullen  little  clx^at^u^ ;  she  was  a  power  in 

pawor,  ahut !  wasted  for  ever,  of  little  or  no  profit  to  others  or 

a  bcaatifiit  and  detiabte  artistic  plant  uprooted  just  as  it  was 

into  blowom,  and  rongldy  thrown  to  wither  in  the  sterile  dust 

life,  while  all  around  the  inaoleut  weeds  lift  up  their  pros^ 

niry  hiiadfi.    Of  this  slender  little  dark  creature,  witli  the  deli- 

$Bt9i    '   '  jng  Aiiguatu»,  not  a  soul  will  ever  remembn'  the 

%.  vpn  have  enjoyed  the  cheap  triumphs  of  her  ait, 

which  en«lurt*  two  seconds,  and  the  stalldcss  flowers  which 

day;  the  clapping  which  inteniiptc^  the  final  flourish,  the 

DOBCgays  which  thump  down  before  the  feet,  of  every  tiftieth- 

ity.     Yet  the  artistic  power  will  have  been  tliere,  though 

in  obscurity  ;  and  the  ^ger  will  have  sung,  though  only 

',  aad  fbr  that  flay  unnoticed.     Nothing  can  alter  that.     And 

•Iter  tho  fiict  that,  while  the  logical  heiuU  of  all  the  critics, 

ElfiiB  tliroats  of  all  the  ^ingerg  in  Christendom  have  done  Uieir 

will  do  their  Ijcst,  to  give  ns  a  real  muidcal  Cheruhino,  a 

kbJ  wlup[jt!r-i«napper  of  a  page,  thifi  utterly  uunoticed  Utile 

in  leaving  out  the  page  most  completely  and  entirely. 

jou  aakfbd  her,  nhe  would  have  been  the  last  pei^son  in  the 

of  Attfwertng  the  question.     Did  she  consider  the  expres- 

Wk  poison  as  Cheruhino  a  prostitution  of  the  art  ?     Had  she 

re*{)Qeting  the  propriety  of  dramatic  cfiects  in  music  f     Not 

I ;  abe  oon&idei'ed  nothing  and  theorised  about  notliiug  :  she 

had  such  a  thing  as  a  thought  in  the  whole  course  of  her 

fibe  had  only  an  unswerving  artistic  instinct,  a  complete  in- 

eaoceifing  thv  artistically   wrong,  an  imperious  unreasoning 

flo  lino  ariitfUcally  right.     She  had  read  Mozart's  air,  under- 

^9Op0fiiimBj  a^^ated  it  afreah  in  her  appreciation,  and 

•adi  a  way  aa  to  make  ite  beauty  moi-e  real,  more  com* 

liad  imeoiitdou»ly  carried  out  tlje  deaign  of  Uie  composer, 

tbai  could  \m  fulfilk^d,  perfected  tho  mere  music  of  MocaH's 

tm  in  Mozart'a  air  therct  wa«  and  could  be  (inasmuch  aa  it 
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was  purely  beantifiil)  no  page  Cherabino,  so  also  in  her  amging  of  ^ 
air  there  was  none :  Mozart  had  chosen,  and  she  had  abided  by  \k 
choice. 

Such  is  the  little  circle  of  fact  and  argument.  We  have  seen  wlui 
means  the  inherent  nature  of  music  afforded  to  composer  and  performer 
for  the  ezpreesion  of  Beaumarchais's  Cherubino  ;  and  we  have  seentiiB 
composer,  and  the  performer  who  was  true  to  the  composer,  both  chooBe, 
instead  of  expressing  an  equivocal  jackanapes,  to  produce  and  complete  t 
beautiful  work  of  art.  Were  they  right  or  were  they  wrong  t  Critidn, 
analysis,  has  said  all  it  could,  given  all  its  explanations ;  artistic  feelnf 
only  remaiQS  to  judge,  to  condemn,  or  to  praise :  this  one  fact  lemao^ 
that  in  the  work  of  the  great  composer  we  have  fonnd  only  cntik 
lovely  patterns  made  out  of  sounds ;  but  in  them,  or  behind  them,  not  I' 
vestige  of  the  page  Cherubino. 

TEBNOK  LEE. 
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t  Ugantom  (9ir. 


i  Horvrnj  it  ii  a  mpentition  among  the  peasants  that  a  spectre  in  the  form  of 
m  OS  glidM  throQgh  Tillages  and  farms,  and  that  any  person  on  whom  he 
(M  will  at  oooe  nckra  and  die.] 

"What  frightens  you  in  from  your  play,  my  child? 

Toar  cheeks  are  as  white  as  snow, 
Your  lips  are  pale,  and  yonr  eyes  are  wild  ; 

Oh,  why  do  you  tremble  so?" 

*•  Dear  mother,  while  I  was  wading  the  brook 

For  lilies  along  the  brink, 
A  ghostly  ox,  with  a  deathly  look. 

Came  down  to  the  stream  to  drink. 

^  Tlie  creature  was  not  of  flesh  and  bones, 

But  paler  than  cry.stal  glass  : 
J   saw  tlirough  his  body  the  trees,  and  stones, 

And  mosses,  and  meadow-grass. 

•'  He  wander'd  round,  and,  wherever  he  went. 

He  stepped  with  so  light  a  tread, 
"So  harebell  under  his  hoof  was  bent, 

No  violet  bow'd  its  head. 

**  He  cast  no  shadow  upon  the  ground. 

No  image  upon  the  stream; 
His  lowing  was  fainter  than  any  sound 

That  ever  was  heard  in  a  dream. 

"  I  qtuver^d  and  quaked  in  every  limb  I 

I  knew  not  whither  to  flee : 
Hie  farther  away  I  shrank  from  him, 
TIm  ntarer  he  came  to  me. 
10U  iLiT.«-m,  800.  13. 
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'*  My  handful  of  lilies  he  sniff d  and  smelt ; 

His  bi'cath  was  chilly  and  fresh ; 
His  hoiiLM,  as  they  touch'd  me  softly,  felt 

Like  icicles  to  my  flesh. 

"  I  shiver'd  with  cold,  I.  bum'd  with  flame, 

I  caird  upon  God  and  man; 
But  nobody  heai'd,  and  nobody  came. 

And  then  I  started  and  ran. 

"I  rush'd  through  the  water  across  the  brook, 

And  high  on  the  shelving  shore 
I  stoppM  and  ventui-ed  to  turn  and  look, 

In  hope  to  sec  liim  no  more. 

"  Tie  walked  in  my  wake  on  the  top  of  the  flood 

And  followed  me  up  the  bank! 
A  blast  from  Ills  nostrils  froze  my  blood  1 

My  spirit  within  mo  sank. 

*'  I  hid  in  the  reeds,.  O  mother  dear. 

But  swift  as  a  whiff*  of  air 
He  followM  me  there!     He  follows  me  here! 

He  follows  mo  everywhere  I 

"  Oh,  fi-own  at  him,  frigliten  him,  diive  him  ai^-ay  ! 

He's  coming  in  at  the  door ! " 
And  down  fell  the  lad  in  a  swoon,  and  lay 

At  his  motlier's  feet  on  the  floor. 

The  mother  look*d  round  her,  dazed  and  dumb  : 

She  saw  but  the  empty  air, 
Yet  knew,  if  the  phantom  ox  had  come, 

The  shadow  of  death  was  there. 

She  caught  the  pallid  boy  to  her  breast. 

And  pillow'd  him  on  his  bed; 
Tlie  white-eyed  moon  kept  watch  in  the  west; 

The  beautiful  child  lay  dead. 

THEODOBS  TXLn 
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%  <5rapc  from  a  STIjorn. 

Br  JAMES  PAYS. 


CHAPTER  XXXII, 
Miss  Burt. 

T  might  well  be  supposed 
that  aftorrc-ftising,  on  the 
sporo  of  physical  disabi- 
lit}%  t^5  s©e  hev  friends, 
Ella  might  have  excused 
herself  fi*om  receiving  a 
^nsit  from  a  Btnmger. 
Something,  however — - 
she  scarcely  knew  what 
— impelled  her  to  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of 
^lisis  Burt,  whose  name 
she  at  onoe  i-ecognised  as 
having  been  bo  sym- 
pathising a  sptH'tntor  at 
her  father's  funeral ;  she 
OM-ed  her  somethings  at 
all  events,  for  that  msirk 
of  I'espect,  and  anything 
that  had  just  now  eon- 
iho  dtmd  nian  had  force  with  her-  The  message  Mrs. 
T  the  lady  had  vttry  pai-tictilor  business  with 
d  hrr  interest.  In  such  a  case  as  hers,  to  Gnd 
•tod  with  her  lonely  lot  in  any  way  was  a  matter  of  gravo 

^  ^finriftw  seemed  to  promise  to  be  of  a  private  character, 
•n^l  Ihion  had  withdniwn,  leaving  Ella  alone,  pale 

lf*il.  I  ly  no  means  emlHUTaaaod  (for  sorrow  cont|uer« 

r  irfadtor.    Of  the  lady  whom  Mi^.  Trant  |ireawitly 
ii«?r  proNynfe  she  could  at  fii^t  only  remark  tluit  »he  waa 
^1-b^  and  dmeed  in  almost  as  deep  mourning  as  herself.     It 
'i»  landlady  had  withdniwu  that  tihu  mimal  her  veil  and 
of  singular  Iw^'iuty.     8hc  wim  not,  however,  a  young 
hm  good  loukij  cf  tho  kmtl  w^  ikm  wgnt  to  anBOciato 
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with  youth ;  her  delicate  features  here  the  traces  of  aomnr  of  i 
earlier  date  than  that  which  now  posBeased  them.  For  the  mm 
indeed,  though  her  blue  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  one  would  lutfe  isid  1 
pity  rather  than  sorrow  held  the  chief  place  with  her,  to  judge  from 
tenderness  with  which  she  addressed  her  young  oompanion. 

"  I  am  come  to  you,  my  dear  girl,"  she  said,  **  nnsonght  and 
summoned,  in  this  your  hour  of  trial,  to  ofier  you  my  loring  help. 
real  name,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  not  what  is  written  on  that  i 
but  Vallance." 

Ella  stared  at  her  visitor  in  unfeigned  astonishment.  But  fii 
earnestness  of  her  tone  and  manner,  she  would  certainly  have  had  do 
of  her  sanity. 

« Vallance  I"  repeated  Ella  thoughtfully.  <' Vallance!  Nov 
mention  the  name,  madam,  it  does  seem  to  arouse  some  sense  of  tm 
tion,  but  so  vaguely  that  it  takes  no  shape." 

The  visitor  regarded  her  with  a  surprise  as  great  as  that  whiob 
own  face  had  just  expressed. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell,  me,  Miss  Josceline,  that  the  nu 
Vallance — Vallance — ^is  unfamiliar  to  yout" 

**  Yes,  madam ;  it  is  utterly  unfamiliar.  If  it  is  the  name^  il  I 
elude,  of  some  friend  of  my  dear  father's,  I  don't  remember  Ml 
speaking  of  it  to  me." 

At  these  words  Miss  Bui*t  sank  back  in  her  chair  like  ono  !■ 
tounded  than  shocked  by  some  unlooked-for  communication  of 
after  a  moment  or  two  she  seemed  to  collect  her  energies,  and, 
sigh  of  relief,  observed,  "  Then  at  least  he  never  spoke  to  yoa  h 
paragement  of  any  j^erson  who  bore  that  name  ?  " 

*•  Most  certainly  not." 

"  Did  he  never  speak  of — ^his — ^his  connections  or  relations  ?* 

"  Very  rarely.  My  father,  unhappily,  was  not  on  good  tenni 
them.  They  have  always  behaved  towards  him  with  neglect  and  ool 
and  disrespect." 

"Indeed!" 

The  word  was  uttered  so  drily  that  it  was  impossible  to  misti] 
significance. 

"  You  would  seem  to  say,  madam,"  said  Ella,  with  heightened  o 
'^  that  there  were  faults  on  both  sides.  I  do  not  believe  it;  and  i 
case  this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  matten" 

*'  Quite  true,  dear  girl,"  answered  the  other  gravely;  "it  is  » 
time  for  anything  but  gentleness  and  forgiveness  and  submission  to 
will.  As  regards  your  father's  relatives,  the  Joscelines,  be  aasurec 
I  am  not  come  here  as  their  advocate  against  him.  I  know  lii 
them,  and  I  care  less.     I  only  care  for  you." 

**  For  me  1 "  answered  Ella  wonderingly.  "  You  are  very  kind 
BO,  but " 

"  But  why,  yoa  would  ok,"  interntptcd  tht  other  peroiini 
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'  ore  you  thus  addressed  by  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  you, 

it  fieems,  you  have  never  so  much  as  beard  1    I  bope 

for  those  who   are  bereaved,  alnce  I  have  eulTered 

I  hope  I  bavo  some  sympathy  with  those  who  are 

I  am  fVieiLdleu  too ;  but  it  is  no  feeling  of  common  hu- 

mo  here.     There  is  a  tie  between  us,  my  dear  girl,  far 

Ib  it  ponibla  that  you  can  make  no  guess  at  wlmt 

ibook  her  head,  but  not  in  negation^  Her  limbs  shook  under 
fOftth  came  thick  and  fast  with  the  presentiment  that  she  wn.s 
ink  of  .that  re%'elation  which  all  her  life  she  had  been  yearning 
■d  ikOi  dftred  to  precipitate. 

lk«  tlimk  a^ain/'  said  her  companion  gently  ;  "  there  must  be 
i  in  your  mind  that  has  often  presented  itself  for  explauatiuu. 
of  VaUanee  suggest  nothing  to  you  now  ?  ** 
—  "  faltered  Elk,  "  my  mother's  name  1" 

iecideniMi  and  pity  possessed  the  viisttor's  face  as  she 


inquired  Ellai   trembling  in  every   limb.      For  the 

It  it  possible — -just  possible — that  her  mother  herself 

Ic   had  assured   her  that   she  was   dead)  might  be 

fialfan  her.     Upon  reflection,  however,  she  felt  convinced  that 

would  never  have  consented  to  assist  in  so  cruel  a 


\  jcmr  mother's  sister,"  said  Misa  Burt  softly ;  **  Hester  Yallancp. 

dariing.** 

itaui  hftd  opened  wide,  and  Ella  had  thrown  herself  into  them  as 

%  ia  a  torrent  of  tears.     The  tidings  she  had  just  heard,  coming 

ipoo  the  trying  events  of  the  morning,  had  been  too  much  for 


1%  iptak ;  don't  try  to  speak,"  murmured  the  visitor  tenderly ; 

joor  aorrow  on  my  l>ofiom,  darling,  for  it  is  loyal  to  you,  and  it 
•imal  borne.** 

why*  oh  why  r*  murmured  the  girl,  as  she  lay  like  a  tired  child 
Nr'a  amui,  ^  did  papa  never  mention  you  to  me  7" 

wiD  aol  talk  about  that  now,  my  dear,"  answered  the  other  in 
i  too*;  ber  voice  had  suddenly  become  frigid.  "  It  is  a  long 
t  it  fliiffiee  for  the  present  that  we  have  found  one  another. 

IB*  wkat  mtfi  your  plans  t  '* 

)  few  words  aa  possible  Klla  ox:]>Iained  the  circumstanc^A  of  her 
•ad  ibo  gtnerous  and  hospitable  ofibr  that  had  been  made  to  her 

jHpit  of  ooorKo,  do  as  you  please,  my  dear,*'  said  ber  ne%v-found 
pVlii  it  li  plain  that  I  am  your  natural  gtmrdian,  aiid^  as  it 
I  ftm  »b)9  to  offer  you  a  homo,     My  j>ositioO|  it  is  trun,  \»  but 


sas 
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It  humble  one.     I  am  housekeeper  to  Mr.  Charles  Edward, 
Castle,  ]>ut  the  situiition  is  a  very  exceptional  one.     He  liv 
gecldcled  life,  and  leaveg  all  domestic  aiTaugements  entirely  in 
My  vi?it  to  you  Ls  known  to  him,  and  the  p\irpose  of  it.     He 
you  are  and  who  I  am,  and  appi-oves  of  the  reasonA  which  hni 
me  to  paB8  under  a  feigned  name.     If  you  like  to  com©  and  liye 
--nominally  as  my  assistant,  and  with  a  small  but  euitidemt 
think  1  can  make  you  happy.     Of  the  happiness  you  will  coi 
myself  by  such  an  arrangement  I  will  not  speak,  becauBe  1  wis^^j^i 
make  your  choice  without  pressure,    1  will  now  leave  you,  that  '^mam 
do  so  at  your  leisni-e  and  fi-ee  from  all  embarrassment.     JjBiTKiehm, 
yoiU'  decision  tins  evening,  and  to*morrow  I  shall  return  eithej-  ta  IM 
you  good-bye,  or  to  bring  you  back  to  what  I  hope  will  )je  your  fni 
home/' 

Under  other  circimiatanccs  it  would  naturally  have  oocurrecl  to 
that  so  precipitate  a  leave-taking  on  the  part  of  her  vi.sit«jr,  after  a  i 
tion  so  impoitant  and  astounding,  was  somewhat  strange.  Takingtil 
connection  with  the  mystery  »o  long  surrounding  her  mother's  ic 
she  might  however  have  ascribed  it  tO  its  true  cauae^a  desire  totiMiil 
the  present  all  opportunil^'  for  asking  rfuestions;  but  as  it  was, the fi^ 
relief  at  the  proax>ect  of  Ijeing  left  alone  >yith  the  thoughts  and 
rationtj  tliat  crowded  in  upon  her  overpowered  all  other  considfiniiiA] 
She  felt  her  aunt's  propotial  to  be  only  of  a  piece  with  the  delicai^ol' 
kindness  that  had  distinguishexl  hor  throughout  the  interview,  and  h 
from  endeavijuring  to  prolong  it,  she  only  sought  to  express  her 
ness  and  gratitude. 

**  I  shall  not  be  vexed,  remember,"  were  her  visitor's  la&t  w( 
you  should  eventually  decline  my  offer,  and  prefer  tlmt  of  older 
On  the  other  hand  you  must  understand  (though  I  am  not  just 
liberty  to  explain  how  thia  is)  that  I  am  offering  you  no  menial 
You  will  he  your  own  mistress — stratigo  as  it  may  appear  to  yc 
nearly  so,  ns  much  as  you  are  at  this  moment.    And  I  will  only  add  tliil 
you  will  receive  from  me  the  welcome  of  a  mother," 

With  one  more  affectionate,  nay,  passionate  embrace,  Bhe  was 
leaving  EUa  in  a  tumult  of  expectations  and  apprehensions,  sxich  aanii^ 
have  resulted  from  the  visit  of  a  denizen  of  the  other  world*  That  mat 
painful  aecret  was  connected  with  her  dead  mother  she  £3lt  cerlAin^  tf 
sui*ely  her  new-found  relative  would  have  been  less  reticent  coDcenui^ 
her;  nor  did  it  fnil  to  strike  her  that  her  aunt  had  omitted  to  speak €BI 
word  of  condolence  rpspccting  her  recent  bereavement.  This  Utter  fac<i 
however,  she  put  down  to  a  dbinclination  to  open  anew  the  Hoodgatee  d 
her  grief.  Her  aunt  had  come  to  make  a  definite  offer,  to  which  it  wm 
necessary  for  her  to  say  yea,  or  nay,  witliin  a  few  hours ;  and  her  object 
had  naturally  l>een  to  keep  her  mind  free  to  deal  with  it,  and  as  midis- 
turbed  by  sentimental  emotions  as  possible. 

To  EEa  it  was  an  inexpressible  joy  to  find  herself  no  longer  the  wiif 
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and  stray  on  the  ocean  of  life  that  she  had  pictured  herself  5  to  know  that 

she  h&cL  not  lost^  as  she  hod  imagined,  the  only  tie  tlmt  connected  her  with 

iiie  Imman  familj.    And  had  not  'Mth.  Wallace  herself  acknowledged, 

dioog'h  so  earnestly  desirous  that  she  should  make  her  home  with  her,  that 

ibe  bond  of  kinth-ed  had  a  prior  claim  to  that  of  friendship  1     At  Barton 

Cttstie    slio  would  be  quite  close  to  where  they  had  laid  hhii  who  had 

b^en,  ^r&d  still  was,  the  dearest  to  her  on  earth,  and  living  there  she  could 

pay  hixKx  daily  reverence.     This  perhaps  just  now  was  the  reflection  that 

^dglied    most  with  lier.     But  she  also  roraembered  that  Mr,  Aird  had 

,     iniioruieeti  his  intention  of  visiting  Foracre  Farm,  whereas  at  Barton 

I  as^lo  sVie  would  be  free  from  the  embarrassment  of  his  presence.     More- 

_^  t>vtr  ^M.i»,  Edward,  as  it  seemed,  lived  the  life  of  a  recliuse,  and  the  mem- 

*  yt  WW  of  hia  houBehold  would  necessarily  pass  their  days  in  quiet  and 

awilude,  which  for  the  present  wei*e  of  all  things  what  she  most  desired, 

*^    As  lor  the  duties  in  store  for  her,  they  would  be  welcome  to  her  whatever 

y^f  miglit  be ;  and  in  performing  them  to  her  uttemiosfc  she  should  give 

fJeaaure  to  her  aunt,  which  wonld  be  reward  enough.     It  had  been  one 

^*f  W  misgivings  that  at  Foracre  Farm  she  would  be  a  Ui^eles,s  appendage 

***  the  cstablLshraent,  and  perforce  nuable  to  repay  in  any  way  tho  hospi- 

^'ty  that  had  been  ofleR'd  t«j  her.     Upon  tho  whole  die  made  up  her 

^hd  to  accept  her  atint's  proposal. 

With  any  one  but  Mrs,  Wallace  she  woidd  have  fcaretl  to  appemi 
^tngimdous  in  thus  declining  at  the  last  moment  her  oiler  of  a  home, 
^d  c^en  as  it  wa^  tho  taak  was  an  embaiTassing  one.  ^lore  than  all  she 
leaped  her  friend  would  express  a  natural  curiosity  concerning  Miss 
the  reason  of  her  change  of  name,  ttc. — and  especially  wonld  seek 
know  on  what  account  that  lady  had  imitated  Mr.  Josceliae's  i-eti- 
ifse  with  respect  to  hi?*  lato  wife.  To  EUa  all  reference  to  hei*  mother 
at  once  both  hallowed  and  tender  ground,  and  she  shrank,  though 
scarce  knew  why^  from  treading  on  it.  As  it  happened,  however, 
Armytage's  vehement  onslaught  against  the  late  Mr.  Joscelitie  in 
ladies'  di'awing-room  had  put  Mra.  Wallace  on  her  guard.  She  waS 
«]ow  to  believe  in  scandal  at  any  time,  and  ka^st  of  all  when  it  was 
<lireeted  against  her  fdends.  But  she  felt  it  was  ]>oaBible  there  had 
l>eea  something  wrong  in  the  ix^lations  between  Mr.  Joscelinje  and  his 
•wile,  and  her  lips  were  therefoiTe  sealed  as  regarded  any  mention  of  her 
-to  Ella.  As  to  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Miss  Burt  for  Ella's  future, 
Mrs.  Wallace  only  regretted  it  on  her  outi  account,  which  in  her  case 
was  always  a  subsidiary  matter ;  so  far  as  her  young  friend  waa  con* 
oemed,  she  rejoiced  that  she  had  found  a  relative  and  a  home. 

"  And  if  upon  acquaintance  with  them,  my  dear,  you  do  not  like 
them,"  she  said  tenderly,  "  i-emember  that  a  loving  welcome  always 
awaits  you  at  Foracre  Farm.  Of  course  it  is  a  gi-eat  disappointment  to 
\t»;  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  great,  I>ecau80  that  might  make  you  con- 
43eited/'  she  added,  smiling  (tho  tears  had  risen  to  her  eyes,  and  bhe 
wished  to  do  away  with  their  effect) ;  **  but  it  would  be  very  selfish  in 
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John  and  myself  to  wish  matters  otherwise,  since  70a  have  now,  yw 
see,  what  it  is  always  well  to  have,  two  strings  to  your  bow." 

What  alone,  therefore,  now  weighed  upon  Ella's  mind  with  rMpiel 
to  her  departure,  was  the  saying  "  good-bye "  to  those  who  wodl 
fSftin  have  been  her  host  and  hostess,  and  the  apparent  ingratitude  ifas 
was  about  to  exhibit  in  leaving  it  unsaid  to  others.  Her  disindinir 
tion  for  any  meeting  with  Mr.  Aird  was,  however,  so  excessive,  and  the 
impossibility  of  omitting  him,  if  she  made  an  exception  in  fitvour  oC 
any  one,  so  obvious,  that  to  this  latter  resolve  she  adhered.  Br.  Coops 
had  promised  that  he  would  make  her  excuses  for  her — ^not  only  witk 
the  authority  and  decision  that  his  profession  enabled  him  to  dd,  W 
with  every  expression  of  kindness  and  gratitude ;  and  with  that  aasaniNI 
she  would  have  had  to  be  content,  but  for  a  happy  thought  suggested  If 
little  Davey.  When  the  chUd  came  to  wish  her  good-bye  on  tiM 
morning  of  her  departure — an  interview  which  aifected  her  exoeediii^ 
and  would  have  done  so  still  more  could  she  have  foreseen  the  futare^ 
she  made  him  also  a  medium  of  acknowledgment  to  his  father  'of  1l| 
generosity  he  would  have  shown  her,  and  of  her  thanks  to  his  fiMi 
Felspar  and  Yemon  for  the  many  evidences  of  their  goodwill.  \ 

At  noon  came  her  aunt  with  a  closed  carriage  for  her,  in  whidi  1 
lofb  for  Barton ;  her  life  at  the  Ultramarine,  until  those  last  sad 
had  been  a  very  happy  one,  and  to  leave  it  and  the  friends  she  had 
there  cost  her  no  small  pain ;  yet  if  she  had  been  going  to  Devon  1 
folt  that  her  grief  would  have  been  still  more  keen,  for  she  would 
been  in  that  case  leaving  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living. 

"  Mrs.  Trant  tells  me  that  you  leave  behind  you  many  a  well-i 
at  Wallington,  my  dear,*'  said  her  aunt,  softly,  as  they  wound  dowaMj 
hill  to  the  village.  ] 

"  Yes,  yes,"  sobbed  Ella,  **  every  one  at  the  hotel  has  been  so  UbUI 
But  she  was  not  thinking  only  of  those  at  the  hotel.  ^ 

Presently  they  passed  Clover  Cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  etaH 
both  its  tenants;  with  bored  heads  and  every  appearance  of  eympstkj 
and  respect. 

"Mr.  Felspar  I  know  by  sight,"  said  IVIiss  Burt,  as  they  pefli 
by ;  *^  but  who  was  that  other  young  man,  who  showed  such  gn^ 
feeling?" 

"  It  was  a  Mr. — ^Mr.  Yemon,"  stammered  Ella. 

IVILss  Burt  regarded  her  young  companion  thoughtfully  for  a  IN 
minutes,  and  then  said,  "  I  fear  you  will  find  the  Castle  very  dull,  ■! 
clear,  after  the  life  you  have  been  accustomed  to  lead.  His  Higfanfl 
8oes  abfiolutoly  no  company." 

"His  Highness  1" 

"Yes;  by  the  bye,  that  is  what  he  prefers  to  be  called.    Perhif» 
though  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary — you  would  not  mind  im^Mug  1 
of  the  term  just  onoe— when  you  first  see  him;  afterwards  you  tf 
oJlluiii'Sir."' 
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•^BotkbexioiHr.  EdwardsT" 

^Hwk  I  not  Edwards  at  all,  the  name  ia  Edward ;  but  tliat  is  only 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  bun  presently;  but  if  you  don't 
lueb,  at  your  introdnction  to  biin,  it  would  bo  a  great 
▼erj  great  point  indeed-^if  you  would  tdfis  hh  hand." 


tl3*t 


CHAPTER     XXXIir. 

Barton  Castle. 

,*Ip  I  don't  mind  it  very  much,  I  am  to  kiss  his  hand/'  was  the  thought 

EUa'd  mind  a3  the  carriage  passed  through  the  lodge 

to  receive  them,  and  closed  and  fastened  directly  they 

iterod — and  drove  through  the  bix)ad  avenue  of  oaks  that  led  to 

Castle.     Who  on  earth,  then,  was  this  Mr.  Edward  to  whose 

the  was  about  to   belong,  and   what   was   the   mystery  in 

ion  with  himi     From  the  gossip  at  Wallington  she  had  only 

be  was  a  recluse,  kind  and  chaii table  to  the  poor,  but  always 

others  to  be  his  almoners ;  and  that  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  semi- 

tbfrogli  wiUiout  seeing  company  of  any  kind.     Her  impression  had 

he  WM  an   eccentric  personage,  who,   having   taken   some 

dlj^ust  to  society,  made  use  of  his  great  wealth  to  render 

\y  independent  of  it.     She  remembered  the  information  which 

in  had  given  about  him  on  their  arrival,  and  it  now  recun'od 

mind  that  her  father  had  on  tliat  occ^on  sliown  a  conMderablo 

ill  the  man's  relation  of  the  matter,  as  though  it  had  in  some 

himself.     Was  it  possible  that  he  wns  aware  that  her 

^a   cuBier  waa  U\^ng  in  the   service  of  Mr.   Edward?     In   that 

10  did  not  wonder  at  his  reticence,  for  she  well  knew,  notwith- 

bia  openly  esqireaeed  contempt  for  the  Joscoliues,  he  had  a 

dvl  oC  fiunily  pride*     And  again,  who  was  this  Mr.  Edwaid  to 

m  voBoan  of  culttu*e  and  refinement,  as  her  aunt  evidently  was, 

l^ay  ihm  liousekeeper  without,  as  it  aeemed,  any  sense  of  hu- 

I 

dm  ouna  in  sight  of  the  Castle,  she  saw  the  rod  Hag  flying  on  its 

r,  which,  as  she  now  remembered,  betokened  (as  though  he 

a  royal  personage)  the  presence  of  its  tenant.     For  the  moment^ 

wetaA  loih  and  the  novel  circumstances  in  which  she  had  so  suddenly 

BMP^octedly  found  heraelf,  were  lo^t  sight  of  in  an  ovei'mu&tering 

Am  UkB  aarriage  drew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  broad  stone  steps  that  led 
^  tha  animnea  of  tha  Castle,  two  footmen  in  scarlet  liveries  appeared,  as 
■krluHl  oat  by  a  nfinngi  on  either  mde  of  it,  while  a  personage  in  sober 
^Ki^jNii  wiih.  kneo-breeche^,  silk  i^tockings,  atu]  shoes  fastened  by  a 
^^^HfeoUa*  wmtan  down  to  meet  them. 
^^^Hi  gmoai  ct  the  chambei^/'  whispered  Mm  Bin  t,  in  answer  to 
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Ella's  questioning  glance,  who,  in  her  simpliciiy  and  amuement^  vasby 
no  means  certain  that  it  was  not  His  Highness  himself. 

This  official  conducted  them  into  a  nohle  hall,  the  walls  of  iriud^ 
were  hung  with  ancestral  pictures,  alternated  with  armour  and  anoni 
weapons  of  all  sorts.  In  tho  centre  of  it,  as  if  to  welcome  them,  stood  i 
short  thickset  man  in  ordinary  costume,  except  that  his  fingen  mn 
laden  with  more  lings  than  is  usual  with  the  masculine  sex.  His  hcown 
hair,  which  was  thin  and  lank,  stuck  closely  to  his  blonde  and  podgy 
face,  like  reeds  about  a  cream  cheese,  and  his  whole  appearance  would 
have  been  vulgar,  as  it  was  certainly  uncomely,  but  for  a  pair  of  brilliaafe 
brown  eyes,  which  by  thoir  vivacity  and  intelligence  went  htr  to  redan 
it.  For  all  that  Ella  knew,  this  again  might  have  been  the  lord  of  4i 
Castle  himself— it  was  like  opening  a  present  packed  with  layer  aftv 
layer  of  paper,  each  of  which  to  the  curious  recipient  appears  to  be  ill 
final  one — but  her  doubts  on  this  point  wore  once  more  dispelled  byba 
companion,  who  introduced  the  personage  in  question  as  '*  Mr.  HeTtoi^ 
His  Highnesses  seci-etary." 

It  did  not  escape  Ella's  natural  quickness,  stimulated  as  it  wu  If 
curiosity,  that  her  aunt's  tone  was  aiUV  and  frigid ;  moreover,  she  notiari 
that  her  introducer  made  no  mention  of  her  being  her  niece.  As  Mii 
Burt's  manner  in  other  respects  convoyed  no  sense  of  disparity  of  imk  d 
either  side,  Ella  justly  concluded  that  Mr.  Edward's  housekeeper  (if  ml 
indeed  was  her  aunt's  position  at  the  Castle)  was  not  on  friendly  tam 
with  Mr.  Edward  s  secretary.  Mr.  Ileytoii's  manner,  on  the  other  lin^ 
was  studiously  polite  and  even  ofhisive.  His  voice  was  soft  and  loll 
and  he  liad  a  way  of  placing  his  white  plump  glistening  hand  on  li 
region  of  his  heai*t  as  he  spoke,  that  gave  a  sort  of  diumatic  eamestBtf 
to  what  would  have  been  otherwise  small  talk. 

"  You  have  brought  the  simshine  with  you,  Miss  Joscoline,  as  indeed- 
he  added,  with  a  parenthetic  bow,  "might  only  be  expected.  Yfll 
could  scarcely  have  seen  tho  Castle  for  the  first  time  under  mart 
favoui-able  circumstances." 

"  The  park  looked  very  beautiful  as  we  came  along,"  replied  EDd 
BCiirce  knowing  what  she  said ;  for  Mr.  Hcyton's  keen  and  penetraliol 
eyes  gave  her  at  least  as  much  discomfort  and  embarrassment  as  did  hi 
compliment. 

"  It  Is  fortunate  that  Barton  possesses  some  natural  beauties,''  c« 
tinned  the  secretary,  "  since  it  has  little  else  to  interest  the  visitor.  1 
am  afraid  after  the  changeful  society  at  the  Ultramarine  ihtA  yoo  wil 
find  our  life  here  very  insipid.  We  must,  however,  do  our  best  to  aflbW 
you  some  amusement." 

"  Miss  Josceline  is  not  just  now  in  a  mood  for  amusement^  nor  evfi 
to  make  now  acquaintances,"  observed  Miss  Burt  with  severity.  **  Yc 
do  not  appear  to  comprehend  that  she  is  suffering  from  a  reoent  beiwvi 
ment." 

"  Vaxdaa  me,"  returned  Mr.  Heyton,  in  a  tone  at  onoe 
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I  fltoirful ;  **  UiAro  h  no  one,"  and  hero  ho  touched  his  heart,  *'  who 
fi^iBora  than  mywlf*  But,  in  my  poor  jutlgment,  it  is  Letter  in 
mth  md  ditiamstAnees  to  endeavour  to  disti^vct  tha  mind  by  innocont 
n4  wHolflvme  €oJuyia«nUi." 

*•  Hm  Hi    ''     '      ss  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Miss  Josccline  ?  *' inquired 
Ibf  Burt,  ^  ^Idng  any  notice  of  this  i*ecipe  for  depressed  spirits, 

9Mi  fpeaidng  evm  more  soomfuUy  than  befoi*c. 

^  IT  it  IM  quite  oonyeuient  to  her^  I  have  ids  orders  to  introduce  her 
^Miv,**  und  he  turned  to  £)Ja  as  if  to  con/iiult  her  wi^hc^. 

y  ~ "       Burt  firmly,  "  I  must  claim  for  onc5o  to  usurp  your 

^:  ;m1  to  conduct  ^lias  Josceline  to  iiis  presence  my- 


A  siigiuficant  pre^ure  on  £lla's  arm,  Bhe  led  her  to  a  door  at 
ai  the  halt     It  stowi  in  shadow ;  l)ut  Ella  noticed  it  was 
lied  by  a  email  gilt  coroTiot.     "Miss  Burt  knocked  sharply  on  one 
earrod  panebt^  and  a  voic«  within  l:iado  them  enter. 

room  to  which  they  liud  thus  gained  admittance  was  somewhat 

iU*.     Its  one  window^  wliich  wquld  otlierwiso  have  commanded 

If  was  entirely  compo.se<l  of  paint<?d  plass^  difl*uaiiig  a  sort  of 

^oaui ;  the  walln  weitj  lined  with  ancient  tjipetvtiy,  which  «till 

tftibtiiuai  the  light ;  ko  that  had  it  not  been  for  some  asKititanco 

akylifht,  ttaclf  concealed  by  a  horizontal  curtain  of  white  silk, 

to  ibo  a[jartment  would  hardly  have  beon  discernible.     As  it 

fayv  from  atiovij  wore  concentrated  in  a  {}oculiar  manner  at  the 

the  room^  no  as  to  bring  out  in  stmng  relief  the  figure  of  it^ 

Thi«  wju«  a  man  of  afciout  five-and-forty  years  of  age,  of 

uon,  and  with  grave  ftnd  glittering  eyes.     He  had  been 

"at  a  deik  covered  with  ancient  parchments,  fmm  which  he  roe© 

dBi^piitf  a«  ihf*  Lid  ice  entered,  and  ciime  forward  a  few  steps  to 


li  ,  tciis  is  my  niece,  Miaa  Joeoelino,  of  whom  I  have 

Ins^    .         1  -fik  t(i  you." 

E^lvTBixl  {to  1  -nly  nnmo  by  which  the  tenant  of  Barton 

waa  loQiywuto  i.         :^mi bourse)  turned  on  the  yoking  girl  a  com- 

iocilr«  whkh  would  have  been  almost  parent&l  save  for  a 

liiQcli  ol  tuiJiliiaoonninn.  and  held  out  a  large  while  hand, 

Berliap^  tA  hor  oonlkt^n^  Klla  forgot  the  injunction  that  had  been 

oaW,  or  it  mi;:ht  lie  that  hfT  pnde  revolted  against  obeying  it; 

ttHtflad  of  kiaKiDg  tb;  |iT)>rn<rr(l   icmr?.  uhe  hold  out  her  own  to 

it 

Ir.  RSward  amilod  goodn^  ^rown  person  might  do  at  a 

nlfltaka,  and  pnsNs^  bet     r     .         .mly. 

am  iieqQaiAtni,^  ho  said,  in  tender,  though  somewhat  eonorouei 
**  with  ynor  recent  Iosb,  Miss   Joeccline,  and  bog  of  yuu  to  he 
of  my  Bioafc  mticam  sym^uithy.     In  the  quiet  of  Barton,  and  in 
kifm§  awtody  of  your  aunt»  I  trust  you  will  reoovor  in  time  your 
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health  and  spirits.  For  the  present,  as  you  have  doubtless  been  ia. 
formed,  we  are  living  in  great  retirement,  such  as  is  hardly  suitaUe^  J 
fear,  to  youth  and  beauty." 

**  It  is  most  suitable.  Sir,  to  me,"  said  Ella  quietly,  "  and  will  be  veiy 
welcome." 

The  compliment  he  had  paid  her,  though  similar  to  that  of  his  seoe* 
tary,  did  not  give  her  the  same  offence.  The  air  and  manner  of  tiis 
speaker  was  stately  and  measured,  while  his  words  seemed  to  partab 
of  the  nature  of  a  general  sentiment  rather  than  to  have  any  penooil 
application. 

''  I  am  deeply  grateful,"  she  added,  "  that  through  my  aunt's  good 
offices  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  offer  me  "  She  hesitated ;  for, 
in  fact,  she  did  not  know  what  had  been  offered  her,  and  she  could  noi 
bring  herself  to  say  "  a  situation,"  as  though  she  were  the  new  hoon* 
maid. 

''  Let  us  say  a  home,"  put  in  Mr.  Edward  kindly,  "  if,  as  we  hopih : 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  appear  such.  Miss  Burt  has,  I  hope,  mideik ; 
plain  to  you  that  you  will  be  our  guest  so  long  as  it  suits  you  to  rsmiil  I 
at  Barton  Castle." 

**  You  are  most  kind — most  generous.  Sir,"  said  Ella,  deeply  UmAd  [ 

by  the  other's  delicacy  and  consideration  ;  **  but  I  trust "  she  «« ' 

about  to  add  some  equivalent,  which  in  her  confusion  she  could  not  fini 
for  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  she  might  bo  of  some  assistance  to  bv 
aunt,  when  that  lady  pulled  her  by  the  sleeve.  Sho  then  perceived  tU 
her  host  was  once  more  holding  out  his  hand  to  her,  no  doubt  to  indioii 
that  the  interview  was  over.  With  a  sudden  impulse,  bom  less  of  giii> 
tudc  than  the  desire  to  please,  she  took  his  extended  fingers,  and  raiNl 
them  to  her  lips. 

Mr.  Edward  smiled  at  her  more  benignly  than  over.  "  The  membol 
of  my  household,"  he  said  (in  a  tone  that  might  have  implied  there  woi 
two  hundred  instead  of  two  of  them)  **  generally  associate  together;  baft 
you  will  keep  to  your  own  apartments  or  not,  as  you  please,  Mia 
Josceline." 

Ella  felt  herself  gently  pulled  fix>m  behind,  and,  yielding  to  the  pr» 
sure,  she  mechanically  did  what  her  relative  did  by  design — namelfi 
backed,  as  from  a  presentation  at  Court,  out  of  their  host's  presence. 

Overcome  by  contending  emotions,  some  of  them  serious  enou^  boft 
the  very  seriousness  of  which  by  the  strong  sense  of  contrast  hei^tensd 
the  absurdity  of  her  position,  no  sooner  had  the  door  closed  behind  hv 
than  Ella  broke  into  a  little  laugh,  which  had  at  least  as  much  d 
hysterics  as  of  mirth  in  it. 

"  Hush  I  hush  I "  cried  Miss  Burt  earnestly. 

**  But,  my  dear  aunt,  it  was  so  very  funny,  that  giving  me  his 
to  kiss,  and  our  going  out  of  the  room  backwards." 

"  Still,  my  dear,  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,"  replied 
gravely,  **  you  will  have  learnt  that  kindness  and  delioiey  an 
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worW — t»o  matter  by  what  weaknesses  they  may  bo  accom- 
afTord  a  subject  of  ndicule.  The  man  yon  have  just  seen  is 
Ml  ^  iko  Ekdtlevt  and  mo^t  generous  of  created  Ijeings.  It  does  seem 
ifeu^  no  doobt,"  she  added,  very  gently*  *'  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
IklBkiiig  liim  ft  Uttlo  taiid ;  but,  oh  I  my  dear,  if  all  the  sane  people  had 
Vit  bUf  his  virtue*,  thw  earth  would  be  fur  more  like  heaven.  But 
nfli h^re  tmxn  in  this  hotiDe.  Oome  in  hei*e,  my  darling,  ^here  we  shali 
Wilvvyt  qtiito  priv»t«»  and  111  tell  you  all  about  him." 


CHAPTEB    XXXIV, 

A  Benxlation. 

r«iT  « lovely  little  room  } "  was  ElU'ti  first  exclamation  on  being  intro- 

to  oo  apartment  the  beauty  of  which  compelled  her  admiration, 

Uurogli  she  wsa  with  curiosity  to  learn  the  liistory  of  her 

hmi ;  "  ytm  doa*t  moan  to  say  that  I  may  always  sit  here 

alooe," 

Too  may  whim  you  wish  mo  to  come  and  see  you,"  returned  Miss 
all  iign  of  diMtresA  swept  from  her  pleasant  face,  and  replaced  by 
Mt  oC  expresaonSf  the  ^enso  of  having  given  pleasure  to  another  ; 
your  own  privnU'  unuggery,  my  dear,  and  no  one  elee's." 
Mio» !  what,  this  lovely  sitting  room  ! "  She  looked  round  with  de- 
Qm  wd  Mi  I  led  bookca^jen  that  lined  the  walls,  the  fresh  flowers 
vand  tlie  piiujci  with  its  layers  of  mu«c-bookK,  "  Oh,  how 
ytm  «Jongh,  Aunt  Ht*€rtert" 
<Bii  thank  mo  be&t/*  answered  the  other,  with  glistening  eyes, 
Urin^  happy  hfire ;  only  remember  it  is  not  I  to  whom  you  are  in- 

I  havi^      '     '     !  the  arrangement  of  matters." 
Yea,  bat  h  forethought  and  kindneos  you  have  arrai^^ 

I  Thti  i*  the  outlook  " — ahe  pointed  to  the  window,  which,  though 
llie  park  for  a  foreground,  commanded  a  idde  view  of  the  xdllago 
I — *'  wliieb  of  ali  others  in  this  world  I  should  have  preferred. 
here,  I  can  itni  fancy  myself  near  my  dear  father." 

rms  not  the  reason  why  I  placed  you  here,'*  ob- 
Iko  otiicr.     Hfir  to&a  was  so  peculiar  that  Ella  looked  about  her 
^  Tliat  ia,  my  dear,"  continued  her  aunt  very  gently, 
no  portaoo  of  my  plan  for  your  happineaa  to  keep  alive  In  yoor 
any  mi  mtmaom.    I  cbosd  the  room  because  it  has  a  north  aspect^ 
i»  mmit  «it{taBte  Tm'  rAlntln^,  and  a  little  bird  haatold  me  that  you 


Tb»»    ijiti^  i.'iru  rau^^  navn  ria. 


d  a  very  flattering  not«,"  WJpHiid  iElla, 

bill  if  locality  and  aorroiindiii^  make  the  artist,  I  ought  to 

t  to  the  proiHiioo.     It  in  a  bowerfora  prineem.    Wbatkn^el/ 

mnd  wtiAt  TiMoiiful  Irfwks  !     Why  have  they  all  ft  oonmei  ttpon 
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**  It  is  not  a  coronet,  my  dear,  it  is  a  crown,"  returned  Mis  Bait^ 
with  a  gravity  that  seemed  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  reotifioation 
of  so  slight  an  error ;  "  and  that  forms  a  portion  of  what  I  hare  taw 
to  tell  you.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  infant  Stuart  of  8L 
BosalieJ" 

"  Never." 

"  Well,  briefly,  there  are  some  who  maintain  that  the  Young  FretendBr 
as  ho  was  called,  Charles  Edward  " — she  hung  for  a  moment  on  these  \m 
words — **  left  behind  him  a  legal  heir,  by  his  wife,  the  Piinoess  Lomn 
Maximiliana  de  Stolberg.  This  child  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
England,  where  he  grew  up  and  married.  It  was  a  mesalliance  in  odb 
sense,  of  course,  supposing  him  to  have  been  the  man  he  was  affirmed  to 
be,  but  the  union  was  a  legal  one,  and  had  issue  in  one  son.  The  family, 
the  heads  of  which  are  known  as  the  Gomtes  d'Albanie,  is  not  the  onlf 
one  which  assumes  to  be  descended  from  him.  Mr.  Charles  Edward* 
for  so  he  chooses  to  be  called  by  the  outside  world,  instead  of  by  Ui 
patronymic  of  Stuart — claims  to  be  no  other  than  the  great-grandMft 
of  the  Young  Pretender,  and  heir  to  the  English  throne." 

"  Gracious  goodness ! "  ejaculated  })Oor  Ella.  The  exolamation  ftl 
veiy  short  of  her  amazement,  and  was,  she  felt,  sadly  commonplace^  ani 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  "  Does  he  think  he  is  the  Kiaf ' 
of  England]" 

"  ])e  jure,  yes :  ho  is  as  certain  of  it  as  that  he  has  breath  in  \m 
body." 

**  And  do  you  believe  it.  Aunt  Hester  1 " 

*' Don't  ask  mc,  darling.  I  can  only  say  that  I  try  not  to 
believe  it.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  no  more  noble  and  prinodf 
heart  over  beat  in  human  breast  than  that  of  the  man  I  speak  of;  he 
generosity  itself,  and  possesses  every  other  attribute  that  may  become  h' 
king."  -I 

"  Then  that's  why  you  call  him  His  Highness,  and  wanted  me  to  [ 
kiss  his  hand  1 "  observed  the  wondering  girl ;  her  astonishment  at  Imt  ;^ 
host's  pretensions  preventing  her  for  the  moment  from  paying  attente^ 
to  the  other's  eulogium  on  his  virtues.  ; 

"  Yes,  I  thought  it  was  better  for  you  to  do  it,  if  possible,  befine  yoiS 
know  the  reason,  for  fear — well,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  laug^beK 
about  it  if  I  had  told  you  how  deeply — and  being  so  good  a  man-^M^ 
takes  the  thing  to  heart;  but  now  for  my  sake,  darling,  for  nj- 
sake " 

<'  I  am  not  going  to  laugh,  Aunt  Hester,  I  am  not  indeed,"  wik- 
Ella  assuringly,  though  only  too  conscious  that  she  was  on  the 
of  laughter. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  were,  my  dear ;  you  looked  like  it ;  and  of 
people  do  laugh,  who  don't  know  His  Highness,  when  they  hear 
spoken  of  by  that  name  for  the  first  time.    Up  to  this  point  I 
you  have  behaved  admirably.    I  never  knew  him  80  takBn  with 
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In  with  yoQ|  unci  it's  only  the  first  time  that  he  ineista — 

Tf  tbat  ho  13  at  all  exacting — on  having  whnt  he  considers  the 

of  raspect  paid  ti>  Kim,     And  you  did  pay  them,  moat 

l&o^t  mitumlly  I  am  Htirc." 

not  8uro  that  it  wii«  right/'  said  Ella  doubtfully;  **  it  i& 

lofli  why  I  didn*t  toll  you,"  interrupted  her  companion 
puch  an  independent  spirit,"  1  said  to  myself,  "  that  if 
\hiM  (and  I  don't  mean  to  say  doubting  in  not  m^tural, 
f%m  come  to  know  him),  sh©  will  never  six>op  to  flatter 
doefoi't  knoWj  and  only  wishes  to  please  him,  and  alnce  to 
AuBo  very  simple — don't  you  see  ? " 

Gmid,  Aunt  Heeler,  you  are  not  very  simple/'  said  Ella,  smiling, 
10  caDirary,  very  artfiil  and  diplomatic.  I  don't  believe  I 
liave  brought  myself  to  do  it — I  think  not,  I  hop©  not — if 
^t  I  waa  ilattmng  his  credulity." 

.dear  *ihild,   it  is  not  that,"  returned  the  other  earnestly. 

you  could  sfiy  or  do,  or  that  anybody  else  oould  aay  or  do, 

or  doing,  would  make  the  alighteat  difference  to  hia  own 

the  matter.     He  may  be  wrong,  but  in  the  faith  that  he 

til*  ii^tuiirts,  and  their  only  lineal  deaoendant,  he  ia  iixed, 

it." 

cl«ar  aunt,  he  mtuit  know  ut  least  that  other  people  are 

r' 

HOWS  that  theoutaide  world  niQ  not»  and  baa  therefbre  cut 

iro^  ikuasu*" 

\m  iaaiide  world  7 "  pei^Bted  Ella ;  ^*  does  he  8up|x>fle  that  the 

f  bii  botmehold^  as  he  calk  them,  believe  him  to  be  Charloa 

nartr 

islj  be  does." 

balieve  him  to  t»e  bo?  1  do  not  kq)eak of  your^li',  of 
quickly,  ixij-oeiving  a  look  of  distress  and  pain  flit 
i  face;  "  you  have  already  exphuned  to  me  your  own 
tlioee  who  are  nnt  so  easily  moved  to  admiration  by  his 
im^  wbo  are  not  ao  auaot^ptible  of  gratitude,  and  not  ao  anxious 
apptDflss  on  oUiers»  as  you  are^lot  us  Uke  Mr.  Heyton  for 

know  that  Mi%  Heyton  ia  not  susceptible  of  gratitude)  " 
on  kcrnly. 

y  that,  my  dear  aunt;  I  was  only  speaking  com* 

1  ahoold  oerUinly  think  ho  w>\s  not  given  to  en* 

t4)  uwt  I   must  confess,  somewhat  aflected  and 


'   ^^'\<n  Burt  with  a  rjuiet  smile.     "You 
Ai,  mind   you^   I  don't  say  yon  tire 
puiknkr  €■«>— voiy  rapidly,  my  dear.'* 
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"  Nay,  it  is  only  an  impression,  not  a  conclusion.  Bat  you  have  not 
answered  my  question  yet.  Does  Mr.  Heyton— His  Highnen's  on 
secretary — believe  in  these  pretensions  1 " 

"  You  bad  better  ask  him  yourself,"  answered  Miss  Burt  erasivcly. 
"  I  will  say,  however,  if  His  Highnesses  claims  were  acknowledged— Ui 
rank  a  matter  of  public  notoriety — Mr.  Heyton  could  not  treat  Jiim  with 
more  outward  reverence.     It  is  he  who  helps  to  make  things  stiflbr  lod    i 
more  formal  here  than  they  otherwii^  would  be.    If  his  master  wens    j 
mere  dreamer,  in  fact,  which  is  not  the  case,  you  would  say  that  he  »    i 
couraged  him  in  his  hallucinations."  i 

*'  I  see ;  he  humours  him  like  the  prince  in  the  play,  to  the  top  of  hii 
bent." 

"I  would  not  say  that,  my  dear,"  answered  Miss  Burt  reproaoh- 
fully.  **  His  Highness,  unlike  Hamlet,  is  neither  mad  nor  doee  he  pn- 
tend  to  be  so ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Heyton,  it  is  not  for  me  to  look  intoUi 
heart." 

"  And  the  servants  ?  " 

''  They  know  nothin:;.  Thoy  are  highly  ]mid  for  an  exceptional  m^ 
vice,  and  they  perform  it.  Perhaps  the  mystery  that  surrounds  tUr 
master  invests  him  with  as  much  reHpcet  a8  though  they  were  con' 
of  his  claims.  You  arc  quite  right  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  how 
stand  hci-o,  my  dear,"  she  continucil  kindly ;  "  it  is  necessary  to  your  on 
position  that  you  should  do  ^>o.  If  anything  is  still  on  your  mind,  u  I 
tliink  it  is,  pray  give  expression  to  it;  it  will  not  offend  me."  ; 

**  Indeed,  Aunt  Hester,  I  have  asked  questions  enough,  when  it  Wl  ^ 
rather  my  place  to  have  been  silent,  and  to  have  taken  with  thaoH^  f 
ncss  what  your  kindncws  has  provided  me  with ;  but  evezything  ii  •  *: 
new,   and  st  range,  and  unexpected,  and — and — I  am   not  quite  Wrt 
that— that " 

"  You  mean  you  arc  not  quite  sure,  my  dear,"  interrupted  her  «»■ 
panion  quietly,  ''  that  in  remaining  here  and  accepting  His  HigfaneWii 
hospitality,  you  are  not  doing  wrong  ? " 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  say,"  said  Ella,  "  though  it  seems  » 
ungracious,  and — and " 

"  Such  a  reflection  on  myself,  you  mean,  my  dear,"  observed  her  OOB- 
panion,  again  coming  to  the  rescue.  "  What  you  feel,  but  do  not  Wm 
to  express,  for  fear  of  wounding  my  feelings,  is  that  you  are 
His  Highness's  hospitality  under  false  pretences.  Now  let  me 
you  right  on  that  point.  You  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Highness  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  you  do  not  as  yet  believe  in 
He  may  be  a  fanatic  or  a  visionary  (though,  aa  I  have  said,  in  ai^ 
opinion  he  is  neither),  but  no  one  who  knows  him  can  think  him  to  b^ 
a  fool.  Wliat  he  hopes  is  that  in  time  you  may  become  a  convert  to  )iS0 
views." 

«  That  he  ought  to  be  the  King  of  Enghind  1 "  ejaculated  Ella.  **  Oi» 
dear  me  I  I  could  never  think  that." 
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B^  **Kor  need  you,,  my  dear>"  contmued  the  other  earnestly.  "It  is 
l^^en  doubtful  whether  he  goes  so  far  as  that  himself.  It  is  a  mere  qiies- 
tion  of  evidence  in  connection  with  the  St.  Rosalie  stoiy.  Even  if  that 
is  true,  he  is  at  most  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  just  as  Cardinal  York  was 
thought  to  be  before  him.  Do  not  suppose,  my  dear  child,  that  the 
scruples  you  entertain  did  not  at  one  time  occur  to  me  also;  but  I  am 
ikftd  to  say  they  exist  no  longer,  and  I  do  my  duty  without  a  pnck 
conscience.  It  is  true,  however,  that  I  am  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
ms  to  His  Highness.  The  opportunity  of  entering  his  service  waa 
sred  me  at  a  most  opportune  time,  and  in  the  mo^t  gracious  manner ; 
id  his  kindness  to  me  then  and  since  has  been  excessive," 

'*  That,  of  coui-se,  makas  a  difference,"  said  Ella  thoughtfully.  She 
lid  well  imagine  that  a  sensitive  and  affectionate  pereon  like  her  com- 
Lon,  naturally  free  from  scepticism,  could  easily  bring  herself  to  be- 
'e  in  those  she  loved.  "  Would  it  be  an  impertinence  to  ask,  Aunt 
[ester,  how  it  was  that  you  first  became  acfiuainted  with — with  His 
rhneasl" 

**It  is  certainly  no   impei-tinence,  my  dear,"  answered   tlio  other 

sly.     "  Indeed,  sooner  or  later  I  felt  that  you  must  needs  put  that 

lestion ;  but,  for  the  present,  let  it  sii^ce  to  say  that  the  cii-cumstances 

ider  which  I  was  first  introduced  to  him  were  painful  and  peculiar.     I 

[le  to  him — not,   indeed,  under  a  false  pretence,  for  I  told  him  all^ 

it  under  a  fahie  name,  in  consequence  of  a  domestic  calamity,  and  in 

^king  for  a  livelihood   and  seclusion  I  found  a  competence  and  a 

une." 

•*  Had  the  domestic  calamity,  Aunt  Hester,"  inquii*ed  Ella,  in  hiasi- 
iting  tones,  "  anything  to  do  with  my  mother  ? " 
"  Yea." 

Only  that  one  word,  but  freighted  with  enough  tenderness  and  sorrow 
have  sufficeil  for  a  new  Tn  Mem&rlain. 

**  May  I  not  ask  about  her  ? "  inquired  Ella  pitifully,  her  face  bs 
rhit©  as  the  dawn,  and  with  a  shiver  as  though  *'  the  breeze  from  out 
distant  gloom  "  were  stealing  over  her.     "  May  I  not  ask  about  my 
mother  1 " 
*•  It  is  better  not,  my  darling;  only  pain  can  come  of  it." 
Ella  bowed  her  head,  and  was  silent  for  m.iny  minutea.     The  secret 
►f  her  father's  silence  concerning  her  mother  had  at  last,  then,  been  re- 
realed  to  her.     Oh,  fatal  curiosity  !  how  far  better  it  would  have  been 
for  her  to  have  die<l  and  never  known  it !     How  many  tender  fancies, 
low  many  self-imagincfl  memoi'ies,  hiad  once  filled  her  beart  I     She  only 
lHcw  now  that  they  bad  been  rudely  shattered.     '^  Let  me  know   the 
'^orst,"  she  presently  said,  in  a  low  and  husky  voice. 

'*  The  worst  ?  "  answered  her  companion,  with  a  look  of  distress  and 
horror.     '*  The  worst  of  whom  ?" 
:  **  Of  my — my  mother.*' 

^H         *•  The   ivorH   of  Lcr  ?  '*  exclaimed   Aimt    Hester,   with   passionate 
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vehemenco ;  ''  yoti^  must  be  mad,  child.  There  is  no  want.  Thoe 
wtis  no  Led  connected  with  her  from  first  to  last ;  she  was  the  beect,  lad 
purest,  and  most  long-sufi^ng  of  women ;  and  she  is  now  an  angd  in 
heaven." 

Ella  throw  herself  on  her  knees,  and,  with  a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  hid 
her  face  in  Aunt  Hester's  lap. 

"  Oh,  how  wicked  I  have  been ! "  she  sobbed.  "  How  wicked, 
and  how  vilo,  to  have  entertained  a  thought  of  ill  of  her  who  bon 
me!" 

Aunt  Hester  looked  down  on  her  with  an  indescribable  gentleno^ 
and  softly  smoothed  the  wandering  tresses  that  hung  about  lur 
knees. 

"  It  is  a  s:id  and  shameful  story,  darling  ;  but  the  sadness  was  yoa 
mother's,  and  the  shame — anothei-'s.  She  suffered  from  tiie  slander  d 
evil  tongues ;  but  she  was  sinned  against,  not  sinning.  Let  us  not  tiuiik 
of  it — let  ua  not  speak  of  it." 

Al&^ !  it  is  easy  to  say  '*  let  us  not  think  "  of  this  or  that ;  bat  thai 
are  thoughts  which  have  more  force  than  deeds  with  us,  and  are  ftr 
more  impoi-tunate.  Ella's  mind  had  indeed  been  relieved  of  one  burtlMi 
— ^the  tciTiblo  suspicion  of  the  wrongdoing  of  the  mother  she  had  neiv 
known ;  but  it  had  been  replaced  by  one  of  almost  equal  weight,  ^ 
conviction  of  the  wrongdoing  of  the  father  whom  she  had  known. 

"  Were  papa — and  mamma — separated  i  "  she  presently  whispered; 
"  lustually  sepai-ated  1 " 

"  She  obtained  a  divorce  from  him,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone  wWdl 
implied  compassion  indeed,  but  also  the  desire  of  the  speaker  tl 
l)e  quite  distinct  upon  that  matter.  "  It  was  then  that  she  came  to  fiit 
witli  me.     Our  love  had  passed  the  love  of  sisters,  but  in  an  evil  hov 

she  had  exchanged  it  for No  matter;  it  was  always  hers,  and 

waited  for  her.  I  changed  the  name  which  had  once  been  hers  (becasM 
she  wished  it),  to  avoid  recognition  and  to  efface  the  past.  She  died 
when  you  were  an  unconscious  infant,  in  these  loving  arms ;  but  her 
heait  was  with  you  to  the  last.  '  My  poor  child  1 '  were  her  hut 
words." 

"  Clod  help  me !  What  am  I  to  think — what  am  I  to  do  1 "  cried 
Ella  despairingly. 

*^  Imitate  her  goodness,  my  darling ;  revere  her  memory,"  retained 
Aunt  Hester.  *'Tou  can  do  nothing  more,  and  she  needs  nothings 
being  in  heaven,  where  the  wicked  cease  fix>m  troubling,  and  the  weuy 
are  at  rest."  She  stooped  down  and  Idssed  her  niece's  cheek.  "  I  will 
leave  you  for  a  little  to  yoiuself,"  she  said.  "  This  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  speak  about  the  past,  my  child.  If  I  could  have  spared  yon,  I 
would  have  done  so  -,  but  the  truth  had  to  be  told." 
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CHAPTER     XXXV. 
The    OnuRCHYARP. 
ing  vor^e  than  loss  1 — 

To  my  ho  hfts  dtfpfttted, 

His  Yoico,  bis  fjioa  !■  gone — 
T')  foel  im|>ationt-lMMirtfid, 

Vet  know  we  mtuit  beur  on. 

iTery  cHnmx  of  human  woe?  To  most  of  u«,  thaiik 
Lti  is  10 :  but  to  aomt»  fow  cxoepilaiial  BufFerers  there  18  a  stiU 
■^  iniintxl  from  the  cup  of  life.     It  is  the  oonvLc- 

Hi  ^"-^  the  loved  one's  dieatb,  that  he  was  not  so 

M  wf  had  thought  hinu  Klk  Josceline  was  by  natiure  too 
1^  bj  habit  U>o  truthful,  by  disposition  too  genuine,  to  have  made 
itf  ft  picture  of  her  father's  characterf  even  though  he  was  lost  to 
\ih»  JBtnily  or  *'vr.n  tfie  ^endineiitnl  sort.  She  was  aware  that  hd 
^^  nUkO  uf  the  worlii,  and  though  she  did  not  know  a1!  that  is 
^B  ibal  term  (nor  the  tentJi  of  it),  she  knew  enough  to  dispel 
^BlliV<eDiii)niil  EUal  xnu£don&  On  the  othei*  hand,  she  had  not 
^PW  him  and  felt  a  prido  in  iiini,  but  had  loved  him  for  his  own 
^^  imiapendently  of  the  love  he  had  borne  to  her,  and  which  had 
ittrmJly  recifirocated^  Wliatever  might  have  been  his  faults — and 
I  admittjid  to  herself  the  probability  of  their  existence — she  had 
^lillievol  him  kind ;  and  now  that  he  i,^as  in  his  grave,  and  all 
I  mad  words  of  love  for  her  were  fresh  in  her  memory  (which, 
las  rapci*ted  herself,  retained  nothing  to  his  disadvantiige),  she 
in  miititfiiy  givim  to  onderstand  that  it  was  not  so — that,  in  a 
m  bwi  boon  orual^  faithJess,  and,  where  it  behoved  him  to  have 
llhmlwniUHi.  '  '  d  vindictive,     for  that  he  had  main- 

^BpiiMms  n  '.'.  :«^3ming  his  married  life  from  shame  or 

^^fe,  ahe  knew  him  better  than  to  believe ;  and  if  she  did  not 
^Biio  tba  charge  brought  against  him,  she  must  needs  believe 
H^a  meaauje,  if  it  were  but  as  regarded  *'  incompatibility  of 
^-^mgoe  Ujrmf  bat  significant  of  so  much— her  own  mother  wm 
jj^At  tlie  tnomimt,  she  was  unaware  that  her  father  liaxl  onoe 
^BgjmaOt  who  bad  l^cen  dii^graced  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
IBBod  ootikl  liave  increased  tlio  sum  of  her  present  sorrow.  To 
|i|^  %k§  deseemtlon  of  the  office  would  have  sunk  into  insignifi- 
RiidB  the  dingnico  of  Uie  man.  If  he  had  di^r^arde^l  the  most 
pi  kjtamtk  faelingji— made  his  own  wife  miserable,  his  own  home 
h^Uiat  liftf  ntiatstailiafi  at  the  altar  should  have  been  a  profanation 
^Ictaal  would  have  followed  aa  a  matter  of  course. 

•  tiam^  the  chnx^  against  her  fiithcr,  doubliug  as  it  did  her 
it  beffsavement  (for  it  seamed  to  her  that  she  was  lodag 
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him,  or,  rather,  what  she  had  thought  to  be  him,  a  second  time),  orw- 
whelmed  tlie  girl  almost  utterly ;  but  by  degrees  the  "  low  begimungi,' 
not  indeed  "  of  content,"  but  of  comfort,  began  to  stir  within  her.  Ski 
reflected  that  her  aunt  was  the  kin  of  the  one  party  in  this  sad  dispntei 
and  the  antagonist,  in  all  pi-obability  from  the  very  first,  of  the  ote; 
and,  without  disloyalty  to  her  mother,  she  was  able  to  convince  herHlf 
that  if  the  conduct  of  her  father  had  not  been  represented  to  her  in  i 
paitiaan  light,  it  liad  nt  nil  events  been  exaggerated  and  made  the  woni 
of.  And  yet,  so  sti-ong  was  her  sense  of  justice,  that  she  felt  no  indignt- 
tion  against  Aunt  Hester  for  the  colouring  which  this  suggestion  pn- 
supposed  her  to  have  put  upon  the  unhappy  histoiy  of  her  parents.  B 
was  only  natural  that  she  should  have  seen  all  the  virtues  of  the  one  lai 
all  the  shortcomings  of  the  other.  As  for  herself,  the  best^  and  indead 
the  only  course  that  was  left  to  her,  was  to  dismiss  from  her  mind  ii 
far  as  possible  this  evil  record  of  the  past,  to  cling  to  the  good  of  wUA 
she  had  been  told,  and  to  the  good  of  which  she  had  had  experience,  ui 
to  forget  the  sorrow  of  the  one  parent  and  the  shame  of  the  other.  Wai 
they  not  both  in  heaven,  as  she  hoped  and  believed,  reunited  and  reooh 
ciled  1  Why,  then,  should  slie  think  of  them  as  separated  and  antifh 
nistic) 

To  this  resolve — difficult  and  austere,  it  may  here  be  said — she  inibl 
main  adhered,  and  it  had  this  immediate  advantage,  that  it  withdraw  kv 
mind  from  the  morbid  contemplation  of  death  and  loss,  and  forced  itiafti 
other  channels.  To  her  aunt  it  seemed  that  the  girl  had  wondeiftBf 
soon  "  got  over  "  her  trouble,  which  that  lady  ascribed  to  the  oonvidki 
produced  by  her  own  arguments  that  the  late  Mr.  Josceline  was  nol  ft 
person  whoso  society  was,  on  the  whole,  to  be  grudged  to  the  angeli— A 
which  matter  she  much  misjudged  her  niece. 

On  this  very  occasion,  indeed,  when  the  tumult  of  her  emotions  hid 
subsided,  Ella's  first  act  on  leaving  her  room  was  to  let  herself  out  hf  • 
postern  door,  which  her  aunt  had  indicated  to  her,  and  which  openid 
into  the  park,  and  take  her  way  to  the  churchyard.  Under  the  ihadai* 
of  God's  house,  and  beneath  the  tender  sky,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  il 
any  disparaging  thoughts  should  intrude  upon  her  concerning  the  doaid 
who  lay  there ;  nor  did  they  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  her  reflection 
did  not  wholly  confine  themselves  to  the  channel  that  she  had  in  a  mtD- 
ner  marked  out  for  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  conventioDiI 
poi'sons  who  chiefly  possess  the  advantage  of  keeping  their  spiritoil 
thoughts  under  control ;  the  people  whom  the  apostle  rather  bnuqndlf 
expi-eeses  himself  as  being  <'  ashamed  of,"  because  of  their  respect  if 
times  and  for  seasons — saints'  days  and  Sundays — ^fonn,  after  all,  ftl 
bulk  of  our  respectable  church  and  chapel  goers.  As  soon  as  tlu|f  fti^ 
themselves  in  the  *^  sacred  edifice,"  as  they  term  it,  their  thon^ti  a^ 
chanically  detach  themselves  from  worldly  matters,  and  shoot  boMM* 
wards,  though  not  perhaps  to  any  great  altitude,  as  though  firon  * 
springboard.     Sach  a  disposition  of  mind  seemB  to  me  M  enTiiUi  ■ 
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but  it  is  cdrtAin  that  others,  who  are  occasionally 
of  mucli  higher  flights  of  devotion,  do  not  Fhare  this 
$ad  a  difficulty  in  being  religious  of  malice  aforetliought,  as 
kv  terum  it.    The  presence  of  a  bitnl  in  the  church,  or  e\'en  a 
ft  yi  h^UX  to  them  ;  at  the  sight  of  the  many-huc<l  intruder  theii* 
to  the  ichetiifi  of  creation,  with  its  wonders  and  its  beauties, 
I  iSf  ai5«lione«  and  ita  contradictions ;  they  cannot  for  their  live&  folio w^ 
wookl  Ikin  do,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Poundtext  in  his  exposition  (not 
novo),  perhaps)  of  "  Fate,  fineewill,  foreknowledge  absolute." 
Wednesday  they  are  unable  to  feel  any  wickeder  than  they 
L«nt  began ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  most  choerfnl 
I'tf^estivaU  they  may  be  bowed  down  with  remorse  and  poni- 
tlusreapect  the  character  of  Ella  Josoeliue  was  sadly  wanting. 
•*  undiflciplined  mind,"  otherwise  it  would  surely  not  have  hap- 
llat;,  jtatwling  by  her  father's  grave,  with  her  heart,  as  it  were, 
I  gamishod  and  prep^u^  for  the  reception  of  heavenly  thoughts, 
suddenly  haye  received  worldly  tenants.     Yet  the  first  thing 
.tiraek  her  an  she  gaied  upon  the  fresh -turned  tnrf  was  that  it  was 
wilb  JowOB,  and  the  first  question  that  sbe  put  to  herself,  so  fai- 
htbag  »  iOttl-eeorcbing  one  of  the  pi-oper  kind,  was  '^  Wliose  himd 
kftte  pUoed  them  there  1 "     She  had  herself,  on  her  way  through 
%  pukj  gatbored  a  few  wild  flowers  with  that  pious  pui-pose  ;  not  tliat 
ii|lloiu  G«orge  Emilius  Josceline  had  greatly  cared  for  wild  0owers 
li^  hia  UfoUmef  or  luid  pi*asumably  changed  his  tastes  in  the  interim, 
[kdmmptj  thiit  they  were  all  tliat  she  had  to  give,  and  that  they  seemed 
littBe  rtigc»  and  gracious  way  to  express  her  filial  love.     But  the  tii* 
bit  vhidi  IumI  been  already  paid  was  of  another  and  far  more  costly 
kad—tltf  nrett  aad  purest  treasures  of  the  conservatory — camellias, 
IhbAbm,  umI  liliM  of  virgin  whiteness,  but  with  the  very  name  of  which 
l|§  wwM  luittoqitainted.     What  pious  hand  could  have  done  her  father 
mtk  rich  nrvetenoe  ?    That  it  was  not  Aunt  Hester  she  felt  certain ; 
tt  t)b«  htaty  her  rehitivo    h^d  only  displayed  towards  him  a  cold  in- 
JHfciiiini     tt  the  worst,  an  ill-conoealed  antagonism.     Was  it,  could  it 
li  Cko  tmmt  h^nd  which  yesterday  had  done  the  like — Uiat  of  Mr. 
T<*Bonl    'Ihe  colour  rudied  into  her  pale  face  as  this  suggestion 
iavftd  to  her,  and  her  heart  beat  with  cjulcker  throbs.    It  was  curious 
Wl  tkfl  iiaver  thought  of  Mr.  Feb^pur,  tliough  hhe  had  been  infonnefl 
thii  ibo  cwlicr  gift  had  oomo  from  Clover  Cottage,  and  liad  therefore 
M  iU  probttbiUty  been  a  joint  contribution  from  the  two  young  men. 
1W  Mxi  OMNDaoti  however,  it  struck  her  that  not  only  in  the  former 
tiite  flowers  been  of  the  common  garden   kind,   but  that  nt 
iCtiPeUiaji  and  asaleaa  were  unattainable.   In  the  Ctistle  alone, 
doubtleiiB  A  oonaervatory,  ooidd  they  be  pmoured,  and 
the  Caotle  they  most  have  come.    They  were  doubUeas, 
ifUl  from  Um  Higtuieefl, 
flooie  mmih  thie  would  hare  0e«ned  ft  delicate  attention ;  but  to 
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Ella,  although  she  acknowledged  the  kindness  of  tlie  act,  itwaso&tixi 
whole  displeaaing.  From  Mr.  Vernon,  who  had  known  her  fiitfaer,  ndk 
a  trihnte  was  touching  and  grateful ;  but  from  a  stranger's  hand  it  VH 
far  otherwise.  There  was  something,  too — ^though  it  only  vagueljpn- 
sented  itself  to  her  mind— of  unhappy  appropriateness  in  these  oa^ 
blossoms  j  unlike  tho  simple  wild  flowers  she  had  gathered,  and  wUA 
they  seemed  to  flaunt  as  a  high-bom  beauty  despises  the  daughter  of  tte 
fields,  they  were  of  artificial  growth,  as  the  character — and  especially  ^ 
fitulte— of  her  father  had  been.  Fashion  and  splendour  had  never  ben 
welcome  to  her,  but  they  had  now  become  hateful.  She  felt  doahtfd 
whether,  no  matter  under  what  easy  conditions,  she  could  live  long  li 
yonder  Castle,  surrounded  with  pomp  and  stateliness,  although  the  ^ittaf 
was  of  tinsel.  The  thought  of  homely  Mrs.  Wallace  and  of  that  faw 
house  in  Devonshire  came  over  her  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Bat  vpd 
that  home  she  had  no  claim ;  whereas  upon  this  one  she  had  a  sort  of  i^ 
by  proxy,  so  £ur  as  her  aunt's  services  to  its  lord  entitled  her  to  it.  TTM 
she  yearned  for  was  independence,  and  this  could  be  only  gained  by  Imp 
own  exertions.  "  Work !  work  ! "  was  now  the  one  cry  of  her  hraSMi 
heart.  In  work  she  might  forget  her  sorrows,  and  begin  life  anew ;  ani 
she  felt  that  she  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  asylum  that  had  l)een  oflbni 
to  her,  and  where  the  leisure  and  opportunity  for  study  would  at  leaife  U 
hers.  In  tho  rapid  glance  she  had  cast  at  the  bookcase  in  her  tnX6^ 
room,  she  had  noticed  that  it  had  included  some  works  on  perspecM 
and  figure  drawing,  and  to  these  she  resolved  to  apply  herself  She  SB 
a  hunger  at  her  heart  to  be  up  and  doing,  such  as  lurely  comes  to  a  yoiili( 
girl  j  and  yet  she  had  been  orphaned  but  one  short  week.  The  luxDl|^ 
of  grief  was  denied  to  her,  as  it  is  always  denied  to  those  who  are  po(ii'< 
Henceforward,  not  death,  but  life,  and  how  to  make  her  way  in  it,  inl 
to  be  the  matter  for  her  thoughts.  Such  was  the  fi'ame  of  mind  in  wUd 
Ella  Josceline  turned  away  from  her  father's  grave.  If  Mrs.  Army  tage  Iia^ 
been  aware  of  it,  she  would  have  sarcastically  termed  it  a  "  very  pretty' 
one ;  but  it  was  not  poor  Ella's  fault,  but  the  force  of  CLroumstances,  thai 
restrained  her  emotions  within  such  very  moderate  limits.  Her  ears  aac 
eyes,  and  her  powers  of  mental  observation,  were  as  alive  to  all  thai 
passed  about  her  as  though  they  had  never  known  the  torpor  of  bereaT» 
ment.  Her  way  back  to  the  postern  was  a  footpath,  which,  after  fl 
left  the  churehyard,  was  intersected  by  another  that  led  to  the  front  d 
the  Castle ;  along  this  second  path  there  was  coming  some  person  whoB^ 
as  they  approached  one  another,  she  made  out  to  be  Mr.  Heyton.  Shfl 
had  no  wish  to  meet  him,  and  therefore  moved  more  slowly  that  h 
might  pass  by,  on  his  way  up  the  park,  before  she  reached  the  intersee 
tion ;  but,  to  her  annoyance,  he  decreased  his  own  speed  so  as  exactly  t( 
meet  her.  This  was  bad  taste  in  him,  she  thought,  considering  M 
seeing  her  come  from  the  churehyard,  he  might  so  easily  have  gneaa 
her  late  errand.  But  Mr.  Heyton's  expression  did  not  wear  by  a^ 
means  the  expression  of  one  who  had,  or  could  have  had,  bad  taste  is 
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10  lilitt ;  It  wiui  one  of  serene  but  aflable  self-oomplaceflice.     He 

bk  bat  a  few  tDch€«,  with  gradual  grace,  and  lunrmnred  a  hope 

||ii>  trf>iiiiiv  nf  lUrtr.n  Pai'k  Came  up  to  Miss  Joaceliuo'a  exi>ec- 

1,  '^  our  home  landscape  has  lacked  a  fitting 

rid  to  set  off  its  l^eauties.     It  now  poaeefif^a  one." 

w»*^^ii.  ElU  felt  inclined  to  be  indignant,  but  theair  of  the 

WM90  e»MK*erated,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  right  hand  sought 

htut  '  y   drolJ,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  l:>e 

If  otr«  ui.     Her  view  of  ihe  ca^se  was  thiit  His  High- 

ifeei^Csry,  having  no  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  his  master's  pre* 

toond  it  necessary  to  **  make  l>olieve  voiy  much,"  and  to  prae- 

GDQTtlT  nira  and  gi-acea  on  every  opportunity,  in  order  to  keep  up 

lUid  hAve  thought/'  said  £lla  gi*aveh%  **  that  the  best  figures  in 
feni^und  of  a  })ark  were  herds  of  deer,  such  as  the  pretty  cre{itiu*e«« 

Vou  may  call  tiiem  ]iretty  creatures/'  said  Mr.  Heyton,  with  iiinta- 

**  bol  luuiilaoxiie  \»  aa  bandaome  doee,  and  some  of  them  are  not 

10  nice  as  they  look.     There  ai^  half  a  dozen  as  savage  beasts 

tbeiD  a»  yoQ  may  find  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  more  than 

%^  but  for  my  peraoual  agility,  my  life  would  have  been  sacrificed  to 

Indeed  I"  said  Ella.     The  word  was  not  ft  very  sympathetic  one, 
fb»  fact  waa^  the  idea  of  Mr.  Heyton — a  gentleman  c'ertainly  stout 
loigj,  «ad  |>wjsuumUy  »hort-winded — puntued  by  sU^,  othI  escaping 
IImmi  by  ifwwn  of  his  snpenor  speed,  was  so  exceedin;;jly  striking 
faooimtuouay  that  idie  could  hardly  keep  her  countenance. 
Vta,**  bo  roaumed ;  **  most  persons  would  have  had  enough  of  it,  and 
park  again  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  no  great  punish- 
K  j's  home  walks  were  restricted  to  the  private  gardens, 

byi^  ycm  bftTs  not  seen  the  gardens  ?  It  is  His  Highness's  wish  that 
dwold  BuUce  nao  of  them.     Pormit  me  to  be  your  cicerone.  It  won't 
^  foa  ton  minntes/'  be  added,  as  Ella  hesitated. 

Tba  offier  was  by  no  means  attractive  to  her,  and  she  would  have 
1m4  prafwmn)  tltat  her  aunt  should  have  inti*oduoed  her  to  the  boautiea 
•f  Wr  wjw  Xyome  rather  tbau  Ma*.  Heyton ;  but  his  intention  was  e\-i- 
ly  TO  hft  crvil  to  lier,  and  it  was  just  as  well  not  to  behave  in  any 
Ifaai  coold  be  ooustrued  aA  churlish  by  her  new  acquaiutanec.     8he 

i[a|ir«aed  1<  ^and  agreed  to  his  proposition. 

^Tliegvdoui  ai'  dij-ectiou/^  he  said,  puniuiug  the  {)ath  by 

hm  bad  aln^ady  come ;  "  they  were  pkcod  at  some  little  distance 

til*  CAitli^  for  the  accommodation  of  its  previous  tenant,  who" 

a  cyni^  ainiie  came  over  his  face)  **  vm  alHicted  with  hallucina- 
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"  Bat  t  thought  I  saw  the  gardeziB  on  the  light  aa  we  droTe  up  thu 
morning/'  remarked  Ella,  not  a  little  surprised. 

"  The  public  gardens,  yes ;  they  of  course  can  be  seen  by  anybody. 
It  is  only,  however,  His  Highness  and  the  members  of  his  suite  who 
have  access  to  these  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  show  you.  They  are 
unique  in  their  way.  There  is  the  wall  that  surrounds  them ;  pretty 
tallish,  you  will  observe,  so  that  De  Lunatico,  as  I  will  call  him " 

*'  Call  who  9  "  inquired  Ella,  surprised  out  of  her  grammar,  for  the 
secretary's  tone  had  been  so  significantly  sly  that  she  could  hardly  resist 
the  conviction  that  he  was  referring  to  his  employer. 

**  Well,  let  us  say,  the  last  tenant  of  the  Castle,"  was  the  cool  reply ; 
"  he  was  put  in  an  asylum  at  last,  yon  know,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
they  tnod  rest  and  seclusion,  which  only  made  him  wozse ;  it  does  in 
some  cases." 

And  Mr.  Heyton  turned  his  twinkling  eyes,  as  though  they  hid 
flashed  from  a  dark  lantern,  full  upon  Ella's  face.  She  had  no  donbt  in 
her  own  mind  that  he  was  experimentalising  upon  her ;  tiying  to  an 
how  far  her  faith  extended  with  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  her 
host,  or  perhaps  seeking  to  entrap  her  into  an  expre&nion  of  incredulity. 

'^  I  never  heard  that  they  had  that  effect,"  she  answered  with  as 
indifferent  air. 

Mr.  Heyton  gave  a  short  little  laugh,  which  said  as  plainly  as  lau^ 
oould  speak,  "  Dear  me,  how  cautious  we  are ! "  and  opened  the  garden 
door. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVr. 
TUHUST    AND    ParRV. 

]HE  Ui^h  Ciarden  (iiB  it 
wiiH  ailM)  ut  linrtijti, 
lliough  on  an  olevuk'd 
Kl>ot  asiUt  ntuiiti  iai|»Uc(I, 
wa«  considmubly  lower 
tlmii  the  ^-ound  about 
it ;  it  was  like  a  large 
circniur  pontl,  which,  in- 
stead of  wat^r,  cnntained 
Ix'ds  of  beantif 111  tlowen*. 
These  were  arranged  in 
the  motlem  style,  in 
masses  of  re<l,  white,  and 
Mue^  and  hail  a  charm- 
ing effect.  A  terrace  ran 
round  the  whole,  from 
which  wallcs  descended 
at  right  angles,  rind 
erosHcd  the  garden  in 
piim  and  formal  fashion, 
'.e  in  Euclid.  Tho  air,  filnit  in  and 
.  Litvy  with  flcent,  and  very  «UU  ;  except 

lium  of  beet  there  wa«  not  a  sound  to  bo  hvnxd  ;  and 
waa  the  only  object  from  the  outRide  world 

la. 
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that  intruded  itself.  On  one  of  the  terraces  were  two  gMtiensi 
whom  Ella  was  more  pleased  to  see  than  she  woald  haTe  likied  to  luife 
owned  to  herself  j  if  she  had  known  the  place  had  been  so  retired,  ihe 
would  certainly  not  have  accepted  Mr,  Heyton's  invitation  to  eipk» 
it;  there  was  something  of  familiarity  in  his  manner,  which  she  had  act 
at  first  observed,  which  annoyed  her.  **  This  is  our  little  Para^lise,' 
he  Bsddf  ''  wherein,  not  choosing  to  take  our  walks  abroad,  like  otba 
people,  we  take  our  pleasure,  and  fancy  ourselves  monarchs  of  all  v« 
survey." 

The  reference  to  his  Highness  was  manifest,  but  Ella  was  resolTFii  (q 
ignore  all  such  allusions. 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  such  a  spot  being  a  favourite  with  you,  or 
with  anybody,"  was  her  gtiarded  reply.    **  I  suppose,"  she  added, 
to  the  southern  comer,  whore  a  number  of  gla^-roofed  buildings  t 
in  the  sun,  "  those  are  the  green-houses." 

*'  What  made  you  think  that  1 "  he  inquired  quickly, 

*'  What  else  can  they  be  V  she  answered  with  surprise, 

**  True,  it  was  a  very  natural  supposition.     No ;   they  are 
houses.     I  will  take  you  through  them." 

"  Thank  you,  1  had  rather  not,"  said  Ella,  quietly ;  "  I  dislike  tin 
heat  of  such  places." 

She  began  to  entertain  a  vague  apprehension  of  her  compani^^ 
tone  was  not  actually  rude,  but  it  fell  little  short  of  it.  It 
manner  of  a  supeiior  to  an  inferior ;  very  different,  however,  from  tiatf 
which  his  Highness  exhibited.  If  he  liad  been  presuming  upon  their 
dispari  ty  of  years,  treating  her  as  if  she  had  bei^n  a  mere  child,  she  ooaU 
easily  hiive  borne  it ;  but  the  feeling  of  resentment  she  experienced  ml 
too  strong  to  have  arisen  from  such  a  cause  ;  she  felt  a  dread  she  hi 
never  felt  before,  that  ihU  man  might  say  something  impertineot  to  hfft 
and  she  was  more  than  ever  thankful  for  the  presence  of  the  gaideno^ 

"  You  diglike  heat,  do  you  ?  "  he  answered ;  "  so  do  I,  Tlie  worst  <l 
this  place  1%  that  it  has  no  shade.  That  door  on  the  north  t-orrace  opcm 
into  the  piue-wood ;  on  the  hottest  day  it  is  always  cool  there," 

"  Indeed  I " 

"  Yes ;  and  what's  very  curious,  if  but  a  very  little  wind  is  Llowm^ 
as  to-day,  for  instance — the  fir-treos  make  just  the  same  njuiicastbf 
distant  murmur  of  the  sea.     Should  you  like  to  hear  it  I  " 

"  No ;  at  least  not  now.     I  must  be  going  indoors,  as  my  annt 
wonder  what  has  become  of  me." 

"  Oh  f  Mia^  Burt  is  your  aunt,  Ik  she  1 " 

The  colour  rushed  into  Ella's  face  ;  she  felt  the  blood  ootinli^ 
all  her  vein  a  ^  and  also  a  pang  of  shame. 

This  man  then  had — or  would,  at  all  events,  imagine  he  had 
her  out  in  an  act  of  duplicity.     It  had  not  struck  her  at  the  mi 
that  the  fact  of  her  relation.sliip  to  Miss  Burt  had  not  bean  disclofled  tB 
Mr.  Heytoo. 
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^■m  Burt  h  my  aunt,  sir" 

H^Ottr  grandmother  must  have  married  twice/*  remarked  hct* 
m  opoOy ;  "  since  jour  mother's  name  was  VftUance." 
W  Beem  to  hav^  -posmesm^^  yourself  of  a  gi^eat  deal  of  information 
ly  fcmily,"  aaul  Ella  with  a  faint  smile.  She  did  not  know  what 
uigiit  hflve  done  by  the  admission  she  had  junt  been  led  into ; 
pmilfllusi^iit  for  her  own  want  of  caution,  at;  much  as  to  avoid 
niMyef^fihe  resolved,  if  possible^  that  she  would  have  no  quarrel 


r. 


nf^Mng  that  oonoems  you.  Miss  Joscelinc,  must  naturaUy  be  of 
to  otiwr  people/'  ho  said  with  his  outspread  hand  upon  his  breast, 
hid  been  an  ovdm',  '*  But  in  this  instance  I  can  hai^ly  claim 
Q  know  lodge  of  your  ancestry.  His  Highness  himself  was 
It  Ia  the  one  business  of  his  life  to  keep  himself  informed 
tb#  birth  and  parontage  of  every  member  of  the  British 
to  wbioh^  you  know,  you  belong."  And  again  he  chuckled 
mora  aignificantly  than  before.  Again  Ella  felt  her 
d  this  time  with  indiguatiou.  What,  to  her  sensitive  ears, 
mmed  to  imply,  was  the  incongruity  between  lier  station 
bilib,  and  bf»r  present  condition — ^which  was  certainly 
■DOQgk  And  yet  something  told  her  that  it  was  no  part  of 
l|aiiioci*s  tntontiou  to  insult  her,  but  rather  to  remind  her  (per- 
t  hm  own  good,  since  it  could  hardly  be  for  his)  of  her  position 
foommoQ  patron*s  establishment. 

IgBOtiiDias  wonder,"  he  went  on,  with  that  old  touch  of  cynical 
^B  bin  tone,  "  whether  his  Highnesses  solicitude  about  such 
HP  mestiy  an  abnormal  development  of  a  natural  devotion  to 
tngo^  or  whether  it  ha«  a  more  personal  origin." 
Fkat  do  you  miaan  1 "  inquired  Ella  ;  not  tliat  hhe  cared  what  he 
becauae  abo  was  anxioui?  to  turn  the  conversiitiun  Fnim  ih^ 
her  own  aSiiirs. 

lighTi.  <.  ]niH  '^^i  ni  lioj^  s  ,  uikI  juftt  as  the  VoiHi 
our  Chiinh  riKJowmciiLs  ji^'uinst  the  day  we  all 
^  fl^ftio*  90  he  kee{>s  account  of  ail  the  nobility  that  will 
r — ^p«rliKp» — ^ocknow ledge  their  allegiance  to  him." 
uHisred  the  word  "  perhaj)8  "  with  such  a  mark  of  contempt  (the 
lll^h^ttrty  4^ond  to  it)  tltat  Ella  could  not  forbear  saying, 
t^^^M  teem   to  think  very  higlily  of  hxa  HighuesE^s  claimSi 

Sckisw  1  Mte  Jomline,  you  uAtoniuli  me ! "  exclaimed  the  other, 
jdbeted  indigiiation  ;  "  when  have  I  said  one  word  that  could 
|p>— 1  moAQ,  fmcouingc  you — to  make  such  an  oliaervRtion.  I  wa*i 
1^— «ilfely--to  the  iihllkelihood  of  theii*  receiving  any  public 
fiUgnwDC  At  present,  no  one  save  you  and  m(^,  who  ai*ci  in  hia 
ba^  oxmI  about  bii  person^  and  perhaps  bnif-a-dozen  others,  are 
Awmro  of  tUr  fnrfittroc»    It  U  oeoeaaary  m  these  days 
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for  one  who  would  attain  any  kind  of  emmenoe  to  be  extenaydy 
advei-tised.  If  the  diatiDgmfllaecl  personage  whom  we  have  in  our  mindi 
would  go  about  in  ii  coach- and -six,  with  a  French  horn  (to  give  the  tStk 
a  Court-of- Versailles  flavour),  he  would  iovite  perhaps  enough  of  heJieroi 
to  form  a  party.  The  other  Claiiiiant — I  mean  the  Tichbome— ^ 
done  it  even  with  a  van  and  drums ;  but  here  w©  live,  not  indeed  ** 
violet  by  the  mossy  stone  half-hidden  from  the  eye/  but  in  solit&ry  ettk^ 
without  so  much  as  a  weekly  organ  to  advocate  our  rights.  Iwiahvi 
had  one.  By  Jingo,  I  should  like  to  eflit  it,"  grinned  the  little  man 
"  And  I  tell  you  where  we  have  made  another  omission,"  he  contimifd, 
obviously  with  gi-eat  enjoyment  of  his  own  humorous  conceit:  "ifi 
ought  to  belong  to  the  old  religion.  That  is  the  only  genuine  aitidi 
for  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  Without  a  father  confefisor  the  whole  i&B 
is  incomplete.  We  ought  to  hare  masses  twice  a  day  or  so,  for 
repose  of  our  great-great-gi*an(tfather*8  soul," 

Under  other  cii-cumstances  Ella  might  have  been  unable  to 
a  suiile  at  these  suggestions  ;  but  when  she  called  to  mind  the 
of  the  man  who  made  them  to  the  obJKst  of  Ms  satire,  and  bow  the 
claims  he  scoffed  at  procured  his  daily  bread,  ahe  blushed  for 
**  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Heyton,  that  you  can  thus  turn  into  ridioiile 
tensions  from  which  you  youi'self"— ^she  hesitated,  then  added^" 
indeed  all  of  us,  derive  advantage." 

**  Oh,  then,  you  believe  in  them,  do  youl"  returned  be,  aiutrply; 
"  now,  that  b  vei-y  eatisfactory,  I  was  afraid — that  is,  I  thought  H 
possible— not,  of  course,  that  I  took  you  for  a  Bc^ptic,  but  that  just  it 
first  the  notion  of  a  new  claimant  to  the  throne  of  England — the  iMltrf 
all  the  Stuarts — might  have  heen^-dear  me^ — a  little ** 

It  IK  impossible  to  i^eproduoe  the  provoking  way  in  whicsh  Mr.  HerttB 
hung  and  hesitated  upon  every  word,  waiting,  as  it  itemed,  for  her  to 
interpose  with  some  expi-ession  of  incredulity  or  doubt. 

*'  I  did  not  say,  Mr.  Heyton,  that  I  believed  in  the  claims  at  wliii 
you  have  hinted ;  I  have  never  said  so." 

"  Not  in  words,"  he  put  in  quickly  ;  *^  but  surely,  at  lea^t  on 
occasion,  you  have  admitted  them  by  tacit  consent." 

She  knew,  of  coui-se,  that  he  was  referring  to  her  lato  intendeir 
with  their  common  patron,  and  for  the  third  time  the  tell-tale  colo© 
came  into  her  cheeks.  The  taunt,  if  not  wholly  undeserved,  was  nuMt 
disingenuousj  and,  in  the  month  of  him  who  spoke  it,  in  the  wont 
taste. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  she  said.     *'  His  Highness  will  tell  you, 
you  choose  to  ai<k  him,   that  I  came  here  absolutely  ignorant  of 
[josition,  almost  of  his  existence." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  the  secretary  witli  a  sly  smile,  that  oon1 
provoking ly  with  the  seriousness  of  his  tone.  "It  is  the  fiuddeniMSof 
your  conversion  tliat  makes  it,  as  I  have  said,  so  eminently  aatislactoit 
Now  your  aunt — for  she  w  your  aunt,  it  tieems — was  very  incredulotuj 
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bdfieve,  several  days  to  be  convinced  that  her  principle 
lied  with  her  interest." 
erenta/'  t&id  Ella  coldJy,  "  neither  my  annt  nor  I  could 
ieixle,  MS  you  have  done,  our  common  benefactor." 
liAve  done  !  *^  echoed  Mr.  Heyton,  in  a  tone  of  amnzement. 
(he  looked  appealingly  towards  the  two  gardeners  who 
,  well  ont  of  earshot)  ever  hear  the  like  t  /  ridicule  our 
►r  1  Heaven  forbid  I  Welcome  death  rather  than  such 
may  have  seemed  to  make  an  innocent  jest  of  hi^  High- 
but,  my  dear  young  lady,  has  not  Coleridge  himself 
one  immisnsely  admii-es)  asserted  that  a  man  Ciinnot  \ye  said 
a  reti^on  unless  he  can  afford  to  laugh  at  it — that  is,  to  see 
>mte^  Now,  in  his  Highnes&'s  claims  there  are — it  must  be 
in  the  St*  Roealie  part  of  it,  for  example—just  oce  or  two  weak 
^^  tlioiigh  the  whole  chain  of  evidence,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  most 
bire  aad  irrefragable." 

^  ooane,  if  hh  Ulghuefla  is  aware  not  only  of  the  stability  of 
kmrietions^  Mr.  Heyton,  but  of  the  means  you  adopt,  after  Cole- 
io  prcrre  it,  that  ia  another  matter." 

b  mett^MrfB  betdy  eyes  flashed  out  a  quick,  suspicious  glance,  as 
wtmld  hare  nid,  **  I  wonder,  now,  whether  she  is  in  je«t  or 
Thm  ho  answered  very  slowly  and  distinctly,  "His  High- 
me  80  well,  Miss  Joeoeline,  that  I  am  quite  8ure,  if  a  slan- 
ahoald  hint  anything  to  the  discredit  of  my  fealty,  he 
I  aocoaation  with  contempt,  and  also  " — here  his  tone  grew 
— "  I,  on  my  part,  have  some  little  knowledge  of  his 
I  thought  hia  ear  waa  in  danger  of  being  abused  by  any- 
take  such  steps  as  would  at  once  and  for  ever  remove  that 
about  his  person.  He,  or  she — for  I  shoold  do  my  duty, 
\tt  WCTT  one  of  the  gentler  sex — ^would  no  longer  have  to  complain 
^iKMUDmt  in  Barton  CasUeu" 

^■priflosmiBDt  1  why  imprisonment  T "  inquired  EUa;  she  felt  a 
j  adachietoas  pleosore  in  the  alarm  she  had  evidently  excited, 
pMued  hiff  to  aMume  an  air  of  IndifiTerence.  Her  compiinion,  on 
|or  band,  as  If  he  ha«l  read  her  thoughts,  and  regretted  the  hint 
pe^  with  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  at  once  adopted  the  same 


)  h  poatoble  you  did  not  know  the  conditions  on  which  we  live 
[  ho  answered  lightly.  "That  the  members  of  his  Highncss's 
^M  ftra  all  i)d9oner»  on  parole  9    Now,  dear  me,  that  is  very 

L- 

Ihiow  Dfitlung  abotJt  It,  Mr,  Heyton." 

bt  imrely  yon  muat  have  guessed.    How  waa  it,  for  Instance,  that 
yxm  were  at  Wallington  Bay,  you  never  saw  your  aunt,  think 


th&i  oo^ht  to  have  struck  mo/'  said  Ella,  looking  down, 
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and  stirring  the  gravel  witb  ter  foot,  bat  conscioias  that  the  secretaiVs  1 
eyes  were  looldiig  her  through  and  throtigh.  I 

"  It  is  true,  there  may  have  been  some  reason,"  he  continued,  "  faen 
known  to  yoni-self,  for  that ;  bnt  in  the  case  of  the  other  tenants  of  1^ 
castle — of  myself,  for  exiimplta — I  should  have  thought  it  would  htn 
occurred  to  you  as  curious  that  we  remained  invisible."  M 

'^  True ;  if  I  hfid  known  of  your  existence  it  might  have  done  9ufl 
doubt,'^  admitted  Ella.  ^^B 

The  secretary  bit  his  lip.     He  felt  that  this  young  ^oman  ^Suf 
least  as  impervious  to  coercion  as  to  patronage.     *•  Well,  well,  at  il| 
events,  such  ia  the  fact,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  peevialmeas ;  *4t  il 
understood  that  we  do  not  leave  the  castle  without  leave.     At  the  au&e 
time,  my  deai'  young  lady,"  he  added  earnestly,  *^  if  you  should  ever  vriih 

to  exercLse  that  privilege,  a  word  from  me  to  his  Higbneas Talk«£ 

the  devil — I  mean  an  angel,  and  you  hear  the  rustle  of  his  wisp. 
Here  he  cornea,  and  with  those  infernal  dogs.  They  always  fly  at  me^ 
and  nobody  else,  as  if  I  were  a  wild  beast."  J 

The  remark  was  evoked  by  the  apjiearance  of  hiB  Higbne^  at  tfl 
garden  door,  through  which,  at  the  same  moment,  rushed  a  couple  9 
gigantic  doerhounds,  who  came  i-acing  down  the  gi'avel  walk  towards  tM 
secretary  as  though  he  had  been  a  stag  of  ten  which  they  had  just  started. 
There,  however,  the  parallel  ended  :  the  seci-etaiy,  in  the  absence  of 
antlers,  or  even  an  umbreUa,  had  no  intention  of  showing  fight,  but  wu 
manifestly  in  a  state  of  extreme  perturbation,  Ella  would,  perhapa, 
have  shared  his  apprehensions  on  her  own  account  had  not  Mr.  HeytaL 
already  complained  to  her  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  tho  dogs'  torn 
mosity.  As  matters  were,  she  was  getting  seriously  alarmed  for  Mr 
personal  safety,  when  suddenly  a  shrill  call  was  blown  from  a  silver 
whistle,  and  "  Turk  "  and  Jasper,"  without  clit>cking  for  an  instant  their 
headlong  career,  swirled  round  like  greyhounds  who  have  turned  a  han, 
and  flew  back  to  meet  their  master,  who  with  slow  and  stately  gteps  Wii 
coming  down  the  walk. 


CHAPTER    XXrVTI. 

A   TfiTE-A-T£TE   WITH  HIS  HlGHN^SS* 

So  soon  as  tlie  secretary  perceived  his  Highness's  intention  of  oomiiig 
towards  them,  he  raised  his  hat,  as  though  they  were  meeting  for  ths 
first  time  that  morning — a  salutation  which  the  other  acknowledged  bf 
placing  his  forefinger  on  hia  forehead  after  the  manner  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington.  In  the  strong  sunlight  the  calm  dignity  of  his  face  ifli- 
pressed  Ella  even  more  than  it  had  done  in  his  own  room  ;  but  on  ihia 
occasion,  though  he  gave  her  a  grave  smile,  she  fancied  there  was  aoffll 
trace  of  displeai^ure  in  it<  AVas  it  possible,  she  wondered,  that  he  loob^ 
upon  hor  presence  in  his  private  garden  as  an  intrusion  ?     Some  notiaa 
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idnd  seemed  to  Lave  occurred  to  Mr*  Heyton,  sincei  in  rather 

tone,  he  observed,  **  I  was  doing  my^If  the  pleasure  of 

to  Misa  Josceline  about  the  castle  grounds." 

A  Twrr  oSideat  one^  no  donbt,"  returned  the  othei',  without,  how- 

r,  lookicis  towaixis  the  Kocretary  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Ella,  but 

a  eortain   kindly  j^n-avity  thnt  divested  the  directness  of  his  gaze 

ly  tuiieoetti.     "Have  you  seen  the  orchard-houseat     Then  let  me 

tiicBiyott.'' 

k  did  not  wftit  for  any  expression  of  acquiescence,  but  walked  on 

by  ttdft  with  her,  with  the  secretary  a  foot  or  two  behind  them, 

I,  Aft  Ella  pictured  to  herself,  with  a  cynical  smile,  for  had  she 

Admitted  to  him  that  the  atmosphere  of  orchard-houses  was  not 

■ft«u     As  '      '       Highness,  however,  he  could  not  have  shown 

more  Ui  of  the   secretary's  presence  if  "  Jjia|>er"   or 

**  liad  swallowed  him,  which,  to  judge  by  their  anifis  and  growls 

Ua  beela,  they  had  atill  some  hankering  to  do. 

»aor  of  mine  at  Barton — Lady  Bruce — was  delicate,  and 
t<' '         '    -' ira."    His  Highness  spoke  with  such  delibera- 
KIU»  ti  he  was  expected  to  say  something,  waa  on  the 

tif  aaying  that  she  pitied  her  ladyship,  since  Madeii'a  was  to  her 
rery  distasteful,  but  she  fortunately  stopped  hej-self  in  time ; 
Vii  ibo  li^joor,  118  it  turned  out,  but  the  island  which  had  been 
"She  shrunk, however, from  the  sea  voyage,"  continued  hia 
whereupon  her  husband  said  he  would  bring  Madeira  for  her 
1^  and  BO  he  built  her  this/' 
»e  orciiATii-houjBe,  indeed,  was  a  conservatory  of  imroeose  length, 
ncJtIior  twty  broad  nor  very  high,  in  which  an  invalid  might 
good  daal  of  excordae  in  a  geniiil  atmosphere  and  among  very 
rotxndingtw  Tha  air  of  the  place,  though  far  from  oppi^saive 
cif  haaty  waa  heavy  with  fragrance  from  every  kind  of  flower, 
"ojrliard**  applied  only  to  one  part  of  it  where  **  drooped 
r-froitod  trtw ;  **  the  reat  waa  bright  with  colour,  except  where, 
ly  or  wail  aide,  great  clmttern  of  white  cunielliaa  contrasted 
li  wm  ihoDC«,  no  donbt,  thought  Ella,  that  the  flowora  bad 
bad  found  u}x)n  her  father's  grave.     Her  host  noticed 


yoQ  food  of  cnmellins  1 "  be  said. 

they  are  the  moat  l>oautifiil  of  all  flowem,^'  she  answered  ; 
gracrally  liappens  with  very  beautiful  people,  the  aoul — fra- 
•a  wafitin^f  to  them." 

19  not  always  the  ca!<ic/'  answered  his  Highness  with  a  look  of 

ihiki  rather  diaconoerted  his  companion.     *'  There  havo 

nMiii^  fiuch  as  Flora  M.ocdonald,  for  example — St.  Flora,  na  we 

at  Bart4  i         '     have  combined  the  chnrma  of  mitid  and  l»ody,^ 

pactiliaii  phrase,  **ivi  wo  call  her  at  Barton,"  uf  course 

mia'i  AUODtioo  J  bui  she  waa  only  partly  right  in  actting  it 
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down  to  her  host's  partialitj  for  the  House  of  Stuart ;  it  was  also  a  ant 
of  tentative  experiment.  It  was  his  custom  with  Miss  Burt  and  the 
secretary  to  speak  of  himself  in  royal  phrase  as  '*  we/'  and  the  words  "it 
Barton  "  were  put  in  to  prevent  £Ila  from  experiencing,  and  perhaps  ai- 
pressing,  a  very  natural  astonishment. 

"  "Was  Flora  Maodonald  really  so  veiy  beautiful,  sir  T' 

"  You  shall  see  her  pi-esently  in  the  picture  gallery,"  he  answend, 
''and  judge  for  yourself.  I  used  to  think  her,"  he  added,  with  just  nf' 
ficicnt  emphasis  to  give  his  speech  significance,  "  the  most  spiritual- look- 
ing of  all  women.  I  am  i)leased  to  find  you  are  so  fond  of  caTnellint 
Miss  Joscoline ;  do  you  know  why  1 " 

Ella  did  not  reply.     Compliments,  however  high-flown,  and  thenfin 
meaningless,  were  not  to  her  taste,  and  she  already  felt  a  little  embir 
ra&sed ;  perhaps  he  was  now  going  to  say  **  because  he  could  supply  her  < 
with  camellias  for  her  haii'." 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  for  what  you  will  consider  a  veiy 
mental  reason."  She  was  more  apprehensive  of  what  was  coming  thaai 
ever ;  but,  as  it  happened,  her  fears  were  groundless.  His  Highness  hai^ 
moimted  his  hobby.  *'  The  reason  is,  that  they  were  the  poor  Cardinani 
favourite  flower." 

Ella  answered  "  Indeed  I "  and   threw  into  the  word  as  much  of  ; 
mournful  interest  as  under  the  circumstances  was  possible.    She  had  not  ^ 
the  remotest  idea  to  wliat  cardinal  he  was  referring,  nor  why  he  shonU 
have  called  him  poor.     Her  impression  was  that  cardinals  were  preUj 
well  provided  for. 

"  Yes;  in  my  revered  relative's  time  the  flower  was  a  comparatiit*-' 
novelty ;  but  while  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  so,  his  Eminence  filled  Ul  -^ 
house  with  them." 

Here  her  companion  sighed,  and  walked  on  for  some  moments  ih 
silence.  The  picture  he  was  doubtless  making  in  his  mind  of  a  cardiBiI 
who  could  not  afford  camellias,  appcai'ed  to  overcome  him. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  afternoon,"  said  he  presently,  with  the  manner  of  OM 
who  is  making  an  eflbrt — and  an  unaccustomed  one— -to  please;  "  the  viev 
from  tlie  pine- wood  will  be  charming.  But  perhaps  you  have  had  enough 
of  walking,  ^liss  Josceline  1 " 

"  I  am  only  afraid,  sir,  that  my  aunt,  who  does  not  know  of  ttf 
Ijeing  out,  will  bo  alarmed  at  my  absence." 

"  Did  you  come  here,  then,"  answei-ed  her  companion,  in  a  cold  audi 
as  she  thought,  a  somewhat  displeased  tone,  **  at  Mr.  Hejrton's  invita^ 
tion  1 "  The  gentleman  alluded  to  was  fortunately  at  some  difrtt^^ 
eating  peaches. 

**  I  met  Mr.  Hey  ton  in  the  park,  sir,  as  I  was  returning  from  the  ^; 
churchyard,  and "  ] 

"  To  be  sure,  to  bo  sure,"  interrupted  the  other  gently.    "  He  bnni|^  j 
you  here  to  divert  your  thoughts.     I  hope.  Miss  Josceline,  that  yon  foiml 
everything  in  that  sacred  spot  befitting,  and — and — as  it  should  be  t " 
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«X  Ibmid^  Bii',  ilmt  some  kind  hand — I  do  not  know  whose  hand — 

it  wm  yoopB  I  thank  yoa— had  placed " 

I  pkX^  otden  to  the  gardener*  yes/'  put  in  her  companion,  waiving 
Inv  tbaoks  with  a  statdly  gestuto.     **  But,  alas  I  how  Little  it  ia 
do  for  the  dead  I     My  ancestors,  who  wei-e  of  the  old  faith, 
in  thftt  respect ;  those  who  went  before  them  did  not  seem 
otit  of  roach«     Mr.  Hejton,  you  need  attend  ns  no  longer. 
jtelf  efaow  Miaa  Josceline  over  the  picture  gallery." 
Tbi  MQTOtAry  inclinod  hit  head,  pni-tly  in  reverence,  and  partly  to 
tbe  fikct  that  he  had  half  a  peach  in  his  mouth ;  and  it  was  just 
did  80y  since  it  gave  him  the  appearance — by  no  means  contra* 
tlkd  cynical  erpreaaion  of  his  face — of  putting  his  tongue  in  his 
If  EUa  did  not  know  all  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  through 
8  niiudp  she  guessed  some  of  them.     She  had  a  suspicion, 
Ihis^,  that  he  was  smarting  uuiier  a  sense  of  humiliation  ;  and 
i%  WM  not  her  fault  that  his  self-imposed  office  of  cicerone  Wiia 
ffmii  liiiD,and  it  must  he  confessed  in  a  somewhat  cavalier  manner, 
vocmd  and  gave  him  a  parting  bow  of  thanks.     He  rotumed  it 
respect,  and  for  once  without  that  movement  of  Uie  hand 
hmit  which  was  so  habitual  to  him  :  his  master's  eye  was  on  him. 
Bijioo  is  A  good   creature/'  remarked  his  Highne^,  as  they  left 
patting  "  Jasper  "  on  the  head  as  he  sjK>kc,  ns  though  ho 
the  compliment  to  that  fattliful  animal. 
MtUiority  lawrciactl  by  her  singnlar  host  interested  Ella  exceed- 
•ad  much  mom  than  if  it  had  been  genuine.   His  airs  of  superiority, 
flIiB  bcHeved  thorn  utterly  unfounded,  did  not  excite  her  ridicule. 
fffidimtly  the  result  of  an  honest  fanaticism  such  as  a  gootl 
inlgbt  have  ©ntei"tiun©«l  for  a  real  Pretender.     His  kiudneas 
tttr,  (at  it  was  evident  that  the  manifestation   of  it  cast  him 
la  m  lupposed  loss  of  dignity.     That  characteristic  touc!h,  •'  I 
to  th©  gardoner/'  whou  an  act  of  personal  respect  liad  Ijeen 
to  him,  ^d  not  annoy  her,  because  she  already  began  to  undpr- 
A»  they  walked  homeward  together  without  a  word,  she 
iiiAft  alio  recognised  the  reason  of  hin  silence.     The  refor- 
lo  his  niirTifi**T*  bad  turned  his  thoughts  into  timt  well-worn  und 


oilcred  the  castlo  by  a  private  door;  not  that  by  which  Ella 
it,  iMtt  one  tltai  wba  used  by  his  Highness  only.     Leaving  the 
on  tho  Itfif  he  led  the  way  into  a  high- roofed  chamber  of 
htpt  ^mmMomm,  and  which  the  few  portraits  on  the  w.illa  htudly 
i  to  be  CftUed  a  galhsry  ;  no,  however,  it  was  termed  at  Btirton,  whero 
fuunee  made  up  for  a  somewhat  miniature  order  of  things. 
*  l%Qi  iM  the  Cardinal/'  sighed  his  Highness,  pointing  to  a  picture 
in  tOArlet.     The  face  wh»  delicate  almost  to  efieminacy, 
wmk  and  indcci^N-e,  tho  uyee  gentle,  the  wliole  expression 
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*'  Ib  he  not  every  inch  a  prince  of  tbe  Church  1  ** 

If  it  were  so,  the  Church  was  certainly  not  a  Churcsh  miHtikat 

**  There  is  a  aweet  expresaion  in  the  face/'   said  EUa,  not 
knowing  what  to  say  of  a  gentleman  obvioualy  as  meek  as  a  mottae. 

**  True ;   yet  hia  brother  writes  of  Henry  Benedict  Mariji  C!e 
'  He  does  not  much  love  to  he  contradicted/  " 

"  Indeed  !  "  SJiid  Ella,  thinking  to  herself  what  appropriate 
Clement  and  the  feminine  Maria  were  for  him. 

From  a  uicho  in  the  side  of  tJie  picture  her  companion  took  down  i 
medal.  **  When  my  great-grandfather  died/'  he  said,  **  the  Cardi&aJ«  II 
ignonince  of  my  grandfather's  birth,  had  this  medal  struck :  *  Hatrim 
XonuSf  AivjUitr  Hex,*  on  the  one  side,  and  '^  Dei  gratid  9ed  non  vdwUtlt 
hominutn  '  on  Iho  other ;  an  inscription  to  me,  as  yx)u  may  i 
inexpressibly  touching.  I  have  always  pitied  hina  from  the 
my  heaii,  although  (unconsciously)  he  did  me  great  damage." 

*'  You  mean  by  having  the  medal  struck  1  "  hesitated  Klla.  Sbt 
evidently  expected  to  say  something,  which  sorely  perplexed  hcrj 
was  it  right,  sbe  iisked  herself,  to  encourage  her  compjanion  in  his 
lucinutions  by  exhibiting  an  intei-est  in  anch  a  matter,  even  thoogb 
really  felt  it  ?  On  the  other  hand,  she  remembered  that  her  aoiil 
said  it  was  not  possible  for  any  human  being  to  shake  her  hoefs 
fidence  in  his  own  pretensions,  or  to  aitgment  it. 

*'  Why,  yes ;  the  medal,  of  course,  was  a  material  wrong, 
ignoi*ed  my  grandfather's  existence.     Then  at  hia  death  his  h^ 
the  crowTi  jewels,  including  even  the  George  of  the  Koyal 
George  the  Fourth,  was  an  indefensible  act,  since  they  were  not 
dispose  of,  but  hia  nephew's.     As  I  have  said,  however,  I  have  notlii^' 
but  commiseration  for  him ;   he  had  a  generous  heart.      He  gave  liif 
ruby--the  largest   and   most  perfect   in  Eiirope — to  help  the  Pope  to 
defray  the  exactions  of  Napoleon ;  yet  the  French   stripped  him  of  iB 
that  he  had.     Infirm  and  destitute,  thiii  last-but-one  desoendant  d  i 
long  lino  of  kings  was  constmined  to  Ijecome  a  pensioner  upon  his  li^'i 
bounty*     He  had  4,000^.  a  year  from  George  the  Thii*d  ma  til  his  deal^, 
scarcely  enough,  poor  fellow !  "  concluded  his  Highness,   with  a  gmit 
smile,  "  to  keep  him  in  camellias.     There,  that's  St.  Flora,"  he  continnd 
ill  a  lighter  tone,  and  poLuting  to  the  portmit  of  a   young   girl 
beautiful,  and   of  ehoit  stature,   but  with  an  expression  of  face 
curiously  combined  determination  with  tenderness,  "There  is  our 
saint,  taken  from  the  life." 

"  She  was  not  a  Catholic  herself,  I  think  % "  observed  Ella,  regardii^ 
the  portrait  with  intentness  and  an  interest  she  was  compelled  to  ffld 
in  spite  of  hersdf. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know,"  answered  her  companion  fraaldT. 
"  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  it  mentioned.     Th©  Prince  1 
was  not  much  concerned  on  such  points." 

Perhaps  nothing  was  more  convincing  and  illuftrative  of  hia 
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in  bis  own  preteosionB,  than  this  cold-blooded  rvpij, 

boiiiad  Id  a  aeDteoee  ftU  the  Stuart  del£shneaB  and  want  of 

A  ktod^iearted  man  hinuelf,  be  SMtned  positively  to  stoop  to 

ihdt  cgottsm,  in  onler  that  the  doctntte  of  hereditj  might  gain 

•xsopto.     A^  if  sensible,  however,  that  bis  words  had  made  a 

on  bis  compftniooy  h»  produced  a  note-ca^e,  and  taking 

iy  front  it  a  slip  of  paper,  kissed  it  with  every  mark  of  atfection 

**  Tliiii  Is  the  famous  letter,"  he  said,  "  of  Flora's  »t«p 

ndiDg  her  mother  to  take  Betty  Burke  into  her  aervioe. 

tmber  who  Betty  Burin  ww  I " 

y  El  hi  did  not  remember.  His  Higbneas  looked  at  her  aa 
nigbt  regard  a  young  woman  come  to  him  for  confirmation  who 
an  igDoranoe  of  the  Commandments.      **  Read   it/'  he  sud, 

Ikamseniyour  daitghUrjrom  lhi$  country^  least  (the  spelling  waa 

)  the  nhmild  he  ««»/  wai^  frighten/cd  by  if^e  troops  hjitig  here>     Sha 

Ofie  Hetty  Burki^  an  Irifh  yirlf  who^  as  she  tells  m<r,  w  a  yooil 

1/  her  spinnviig  phases  you,  you  may  keep  her  till  she  spins 

'"wr.  any  more  to  spin,  you  may  employ  her,     I 

along  with  your  dawjhCer  and  Betty  Burkf^  to 

{^'  them,     1  am  your  duti/ul  hxtsbatidt 

"  Hugh  iUcpoKALD." 

Wellt  no'*'  you  know  who  IJptty  Burke  waa  t " 
Ya^  icatd  £lla»  ]jatiently ;  "  she  was,  of  course,  the  Pre  "  (her 

joat  f^i      '  '       '         saying  the  Pretender) — •'  Prince  Charlie, 

I  r  U  now,  e%'cn  to  Flora's  *  fiU'eweU.'  *' 

you  sing  *  the  Farowoll '  1 "  inquired  his  HigbnesB,  eagerly, 
lydftJ" 

I**  Well,  retlly,  without  accompaniment,  I  doubt  it/'  hesitated  EUa. 
ill  lii^^woed,  Sootch  aongH  wore  bet  forte ;  but  the  situation,  eren  for 
singer^  was  embamiBaing. 

bavfi  the  letter  in  your  hand/'  he  said,  "  lybich  should  be  an 
I.     CiTme.' 

Far  over  yoq  bilbi  of  the  henthar  to  grMn^ 

And  down  hy  tbo  corrio  that  jiings  to  the  los, 
Thfl  boBuj  voting  Flyra  mi  singing  her  Uao ; 

The  dew  oti  h«r  plaid  and  the  tear  in  her  oV. 
She  looked  »*  *  hmt  with  *hf  breez<?»  that  wang 

AwAv  CfU  Uio  WAVt  im  the  miiin  ; 

Ani  .\T<  at  it  Icxmac  1  imd  aHb  auog, 

L  to  lh«  lad  i  ahull  ito'cr  »ee  Again, 
>■>  my  hATu,  tilts  giilUnt  itLod  young, 
kanm^ii  to  Ui«i  lad  1  sball  DO*er  tee  again* 

mxk^  well,  and  with  f«;vclin<j-,    Ili^>  io«'m   wa«  well  *;uitwJ  to  her 

and  ibe  pictures  that  bung  ulxjut  it  impartisd  a  ctiriuuM  iitiiiM>  of 

and  appropriateneaa.     Her  companion  liiitcned  with  rapt 
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attention,  keeping  time  to  the  tnne  with  a  slight  movement  of  hisfingen. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  perceived  with  astonishment  and  floma 
alarm  that  the  tears  were  stealing  down  his  cheeks.  He  brushed  tben 
away  deliberately  enough  with  his  hand.  "  Miss  JosceUne,"  he  aid 
earnestly,  "  you  have  laid  me  under  a  great  obligation.  It  is  the  babft 
of  our  race  to  he  easily  moved,  but  I  have  farely  exhibited  such  weik- 


He  turned  to  the  next  picture  as  if  to  change  the  subject :  it  shoved 
a  beautiful  woman,  very  young,  but  with  a  certain  proud  disdain  in  bv 
face.  "  That  is  my  groat-grandmother,  the  Princess  Louisa  of  Stolbo]^ 
You  remember  Alfieri's  lines  upon  her  : — 

Her  mouth  no  roaebad,  and  no  rose  her  cheek, 

May  cmalate  in  frjshnoss,  fragrance,  hue ; 
A  roico  BO  soft  and  evcot,  to  hear  her  speak 

Inspires  delight  and  pleasures  ever  new. 

It  was  a  most  unhappy  marriage." 

Ella  did  not  know  how  unhappy  it  had  been,  and  what  had  fid- 
lowed  upon  it,  but  fortunatoly  made  no  inquii-y;  the  subject  m 
evidently  a  painful  one  to  her  comiianion. 

''  I  sec  one  picture  with  its  face  to  the  wall,"  said  she ;  "  what  is  tte 
reason  of  that  1" 

Her  companion  approiichcd  the  picture  and  turned  it,  discloaiiig  A 
full-length  ix)rtrait  of  a  man  richly  dressed  and  of  distinguished  appei'' 
ance.  "  That  is  the  Judas  of  the  Stuarts,"  he  said ;  "  the  PrhiflA 
secretary ;  not  Mr.  Hey  ton,  you  know,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  but  Jflhl 
Murray  of  Broughttm.  Do  you  remember,  when  Sir  John  Douglas  «• 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council  find  confi-onted  witli  him,  whatk* 
said  1  *  Do  you  know  this  witness  ?  *  they  inquii-tid.  *  Not  I,*  he  answewi 
**  I  once  knew  a  person  called  MuiTay  of  Broughton,  but  that  "Wil  * 
gentleman  and  man  of  honour." 

"I  remember  him  now,"  said  ElLi,  "and  what  Lockhart  tells  of  luo- 
How  he  used  to  consult  Walter  Scott's  father  by  night,  and  thereby  ex- 
cited Mi-s.   Scott's  curiosity;  and  how  she  once  offered  him  a  cuprf 
coffee  which  her  husband  threw  out  of  window  after  he  had  usedi^s. 
Bjiying,    *  Neither   lips   of  me   nor  mine  come  after   Mr.   Murray  ^'.-. 
Broughton.* " 

**  A  noble  speech,"  remai-ked  his  Highness,  "and  a  noble  mind,"!* 
added,  with  gi-ave  admiration,  **  that  troasui-es  such  a  speech  in  iti 
mcmoiy.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it.  Miss  Josceline,  as  a  happy  chanfli 
that  led  you  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  Barton."  Then,  perceiving  thrt  ■ 
the  compliment,  or  rather  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was  spoken,  en- 
ban-assed  her,  he  added  more  lightly,  "  The  rest  of  the  pictures  we  wifl 
examine  another  day  at  our  leisure,  Miss  Josceline ;  I  am  afraid  yonir 
aunt  may  be  alarmed  at  your  absence." 

It  was  not  without  some  sense  of  relief  that  Ella  found  herself  B 
her  own  room.    The  manner  of  the  last  of  the  StuartSy  tlunigh  paMHTv 
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lud,  l6wan]«  tlie  dose  of  the  inberTiew,  cci^tainly  become 
ImfrttU.  Sbft  would  havo  lieen  atUl  more  struck  with  hi^  attentions  if 
•li  kill  DflUoed  the  Caciy  or  r&Uier  tieen  aware  of  its  signiHcance,  that 
«l«  iIm  left  ih»  picture  gtillery  ho  had  so  far  forgotten  his  exalted 
at  to  open  the  door  for  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

MoN-EY  Earned. 

the  many  fidvaDiAgcs  which  conventional  persons  possess  ovor 

vho  ATO  more  natural^  or  less  ea&ily  fichooled,  is  that  they  are 

■Jwftyii  snttsftod  with  their  own  conduct.     The  groove  of  res|)Oct- 

Aod  Qotviuxl  seeming  in  which  they  move  is  so  deep  that  tliey 

6T«r  **  mn  off  the  mils,"     Their  sorrow  and  their  mirth  nve  both 

stsperficiAl  kind ;  hut,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  at  their  own  dis- 

and  t]>ey  can  *Mat»gh  with  those  that  laugh,"  and  **  weep  with  those 

witnout  dilHcxiUy  or  an  effort.     Pi-opriety  and  the  sense  of 

always  keep  their  hold  on  them ;  they  never  laugh  when  they 

to  weep,  or  iruvf  versd,  for  their  self-consciousness  reminds  them  of 

eaaKkntt  and  of  the  fitneKs  of  things.     With  the  poor  creatures 

It  ta  different ;  they  allow  themselves  to  give  way  to  natural 

without  duo  consideration  of  tbe  cii<cumstanc^,  and  repent  at 

of  the  un Upcoming  weaknesses  into  which  haste  and  want  of  re- 

havis  betrayed  them. 

nuk  ihii  caae  with  Ella  Josceliue,  when,  in  the  solitude  of  her 

renewed  the  oventg  of  the  day  and  her  own  conduct ;  she  had 

tbe  apace  of  a  few  hours  allowed  herself  to  he  vexed,  interested,  and 

v.x--!  r*-rtiii,  with  the  behaviour  of  strangers.     She  had  found  hor- 

|.  upon  their  devices,  their  private  affairs,  their  intentions, 

a  oul.ua  ''  r  interest  in  them ;  and  yet  it  wasonly  one  short 

li&oo  ahis  >'  >Br  father  and  found  the  first  record  of  her  df^ad 

1     The  rer^'  thought  that  it  was  really  the  beat  thing  for  her  tlini 

dbodhly  la  fa.r  a»  |K)K<ihle,  forget  the  post  and  concern  herself  witli 

and  the  futm*e,  only  aggravated  her  remorse.     She  accusoil 

of  beiD^  not  only  unfeeling,  but  selfish  and  self  seeking;  and 

bitter  team  aa  the  ordinary  miserable  sinner — unlehs  with 

ibjoei  of  mitigating  hL«  sentience— would  hardly  drop  for  a  murder 

Bo  occupied  waa  she  with  these  penitential  thoughts  that  she 

noliae  ber  attnVa  ctntranco  into  the  room  with  a  letter  in  her 
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(iirlicigt  I  am  mmj  to  aec  yon  tlius,"  she  eaid  tenderly,  hut 
o  GUtJiin  toncU  of  reproach.     *'I  had  ho[ied  you  were  too  sen- 


Good 
ca4  wicked/' 


[sasaionatoly ;  *'  X  am  not  good,  hut  bad,  and 
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"Th&tkfiad  news,  indeed/'  returned  Aunt  Esther  qmetly ;  *'£orif 
you  are  all  tliat,  my  dear,  what  must  the  rest  of  the  world  be  t " 

It  is  very  seldom  that  any  one  has  the  courage  to  use  this  afgnnmit 
of  com|mriaon ;  but  as  a  moral  styptic,  applied  to  those  who  are  ndther 
fools  nor  knaves,  it  is  invaluable.  It  is  one  of  the  few  iBStances  in  whidi 
comparisons  are  not  only  not  odious,  but  eminently  useful.  An  indi- 
vidual endowed  with  spiritual  pride  would  have  gone  on  pretending  ibaiL 
she  was  the  barest  of  mortals ;  but  EUa  was  neither  a  hypocrite  mt  & 
self-deceiver,  and  at  once  perceived  that  she  had  been  indulging  in  morbid 
self-deprociation, 

**  At  all  events,"  ahe  replied,  wiping  her  ejGBf  "  I  am  Tery  modi 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  have  good  cause  to  be ;  "  and,  without  waiting  for 
her  aunt  to  cross-examme  her,  ahe  told  her  why — that  is  to  say,  tbr 
whole  story  of  what  had  taken  place  that  afternoon  in  connection  bodt 
with  the  secretary  and  hia  Highness. 

Aunt  Esther  listened  to  it,  and  especially  to  the  latter  portion  of  it, 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  attention. 

*'  I  don't  see  what  you  have  to  reproach  yourself  with,  my  dear^^'ibt 
said,  *'  in  having  behaved  with  courtesy  and  naturalness.  For  whatofff 
reason  the  death  of  those  we  love  is  permitted  to  happen,  it  cannot  be  m 
order  to  unfit  lis  for  the  duties  of  life.  Othei'wise  your  father  would 
have  been  spared  to  you — I  mean,"  she  added  hastily,  "  if  ho  had 
there  would  have  been  no  such  need  for  you  to  concern  yourself' 
material  matters,  with  things  and  people  about  you,  as  now  exisd. 
Providence  itself,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  called  you  into  a  new  and  acti'?« 
sphere_of  existence ;  and  it  is  'not  only  'no  ase,'  but  an  act  of  insubordi' 
nation  and  defiance,  to  fight  against  it.  You  are  the  best  judge.  Elk,  d 
what  your  father  would  have  wished ;  but,  as  for  your  dear  mother,  I  m 
sure  she  would  have  been  gi-ieved  to  know  you  spend  your  time  in  ram 
j*egrets." 

If  Aunt  Esther,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  straight- 
forward of  mortals,  bad  been  one  of  the  most  artful  and  diplomatic,  she 
could  not  have  urged  a  more  poweiful  argument  than  these  words  con- 
veyed. For  if  she  could  thus  answer  for  Ella's  mother,  Ella  herself  had 
certainly  no  doubt  of  the  view  her  father  would  have  taken  on  tlie 
matter  in  question. 

"But  it  seems  ao  soon,"  she  faintly  urged,  "  to  interest  oneself  in 
worldly  matters." 

"  That  is  because,  my  dear,'*  returned  her  companion  smiUng,  "  yoo 
have  been  brought  up  such  a  fine  lady.  I  have  sufiTered  in  my  timei 
believe  me ;  but  the  luxury  of  grief— the  unctuous  satisfaction  of  shuttfni 
oneself  up  and  indulging  in  it  without  regtird  for  one's  fellow-creatures— 
has  been  denied  me.  I  have  always  had  to  work  for  myself,  and  thert- 
fore,  indirectly,  for  ihem ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  what  we  are 
sent  into  the  world  to  do.  *  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,'  depend  upon 
it,  was  said  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  thoao  who  happened  to  hear  it, 
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Vst  ilor  lotare  generatioiifl.     Thia  moral  lectnre  (as  sometimes  happens)/' 
lb  Mtd  IB  A  ligbter  tone,  **  has  caused  me,  by  the  bye,  to  forget  what 
Wj  be  of  importaDoo.     Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  my  dear ;  and  likewise 
■    iABtUui^  by  the  book  poet." 

H  "  F<ur  AM  r'  KlU  took  up  the  letter  with  no  great  iaterest^  for  the 
HtfUrav  wms  iitracige  to  her,  but  without  the  wearmesa  which  she 
B'VhU  bftfe  iBAmfoftod  a  few  minutes  ago.  Aunt  Esther's  words  had 
F  hm  htt  good.  The  letter  she  had  brought  her  seemed  also  to  do  her 
^jpod,  to  Jodgo  by  the  light  that  kindled  in  her  eyes  as  she  perused  it. 

^P    ^Deir  MtaM  Josoeline, — I  venture  to  forward  you  a  letter  with  en- 

<iB«i«,  which  YdruoD  has  received  from  Messrs,  Pater  and  Son,  the 

flUiibiTM  of  •  '  'Ir  Kee})9ake.     He  himself  shrinks  from   doing 

Itiij  bttl,  aft  I  I  .  i  cannot  but  think  you  would  be  gratified  at  the 

(^p(  of  vQch  a  communication.     The  labourer,  as  we  were  wont  to 

fon.  know,  is  worthy  of  hia  lure.     As  to  the  wood  blocks  of  which 

is  madet,  th^  can  be  procured  at  Bearwaixl's  in  the  Sti-aud ;  and 

mention  my  name,  and  what  they  ai-e  wanted  for,  a  letter  from 

will  rvodve  from  them  immodiato  attention  and  some  |^od  advice, 

;  bowever^  you  will  want  a  teacher  at  your  elbow  just  at  first. 

dqmrture  ban  been  the  t^Igual  for  flight  for  most  of  the  company 

UUtomiMrinA — not  including,  however,  ]VIi*.  Aird  and  Davey.     I 

to  add  that  if  Vernon  or  luyac'lf  can  be  of  the  least  use  to  you 

Pausr.  or  in  any  other  matter,  it  will  give  us  the  greatest 

Yourst  faitlifally,  **  Michael  Felspar." 

Tbt  pocompanying  letter  ran  as  foUows  : — 

**  Dnr  Mr.  Vernon, — Wo  think  the  '  Italian  Boy '  a  charming  Kttle 

and  that  it  weds  with  your  [Miem  most  appropriately.    Since  the 

ti  tsaknown,  she  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  of  work  on  reasonable 

We  enclose  a  cheque  for  a  couple  of  guineas  for  what  she  has 

for  ii»t  w*^  should  like  to  hear  from  her  with  regard  to  future  illus- 

It  is  a  great  pity  she  does  not  dmw  on  the  wood,  which  would 

bo<tb  b«r  aad  us  the  middleman's  expenses. 

'*  Yours  very  truly, 

**  Patjsr  and  Son/* 


la  het  iRirpfii9,  tuid  also  because  she  felt  she  sliould  have  no  secrets 

bar  kiiul  rdaiive,  Ella  read  Ijoth  letters  aloud. 

Wbat  doci  it  mran  f  What  does  it  all  meauf"  inquired  Aunt 
*•  Wby  do  Jdoasrs.  Pater  and  Son  send  you  two  guineas  ?  " 

Ob  \  \mtmxim  of  Mu,"  roplie<l  Ella  modestly,  and  exhibiting  the 
iopj  of  ibe  KBejmaJU  which  had  arrived  with  the  letters ;  **  in  fiaymcnt 
tm  ibift  tiill«  pidaro  which  I  did  for  Uiom  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Vernon's 


**Yoadidtbalt   IW i' *"  exclaimed Atmt Kstber admiringly,   "What 
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a  clever  creature  you  must  be,  darling !    Why,  it's  as  like  as  Ufe;  and 
the  organ  too." 

«  You  mean  the  boy  is  as  like  a  real  boy  aR  the  hurdy-gurdy  is  lib 
an  organ,"  said  Ella  laughing.  "  However,  I  hope  to  improve  in  time, 
and  I  am  sure  these  gentlemen  have  paid  mo  very  handsomely." 

**  What  1  you  call  two  guineas  handsome  for  such  a  picture  1  I 
should  have  said  twenty  or  thirty  would  have  been  a  fair  price,"  pro- 
tested Aunt  Esther.  "  However,  I  suppose  Mr.  Felspar  knowi  what  lie 
is  about,  and  will  not  let  you  be  imposed  upon.  So  far  as  he  is  oah 
ceme<.l,  the  letter  is  most  satisfactory,  I'm  sure." 

"  It  is  most  satisfactory  every  way,  Aunt  Esther,"  answered  Ella, 
looking  at  the  cheque  in  her  hand  as  a  connoisseur  regards  a  picture. 

The  light  in  which  it  looked  best,  we  may  be  sure,  was  as  a  pledgs 
and  forettiste  of  independence.  Next  to  the  first  kiss  of  love,  is  tlie 
<lelight  of  the  first  money  which  one  makes  by  one's  own  exertions.  It 
is  not  only  the  reward  of  labour  and  the  promise  of  subsistence,  but  the 
assurance  that  we  have  found  our  place  in  the  world,  or,  at  all  events 
the  road  to  it.  It  is  almost  the  only  pure  delight,  save  that  of  assisting 
others,  which  gold  can  confer. 

Up  to  that  date  there  were  few  human  beings  into  whose  minds  the 
idea  of  money-getting  had  less  intruded  than  into  Ella  Josceline's.    All 
calculations  for  her  material  future  had  hitherto  been  made  for  her  Ijf 
another ;  but  now — now  that  she  was  alone  in  the  world  and  bereft  of 
means,  and  a  responsibility  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  to  her  only  relative 
(who  was  herself,  too,  iu  a  i)Osition  of  dependence) — that  cheque  froa 
Messi-s.  Pater  and  Son  was  as  the  fii-st  leaf  in  the  Book  of  Hope.     To  a 
man  of  business  it  would  have  seemed  like  folly  indeed  (though  if  be 
had  a  heart  it  would  have  been  pitiful  enough)  to  see  the  little  multipli- 
cation sums  (I  say  multiplication,  for,  having  been  educated  at  a  fashion- 
able seminary,  she  had  never  been  taught  the  rule  of  three)  which  on 
the  instant  forefigui-ed  itself  as  on  a  lecture-board,  or  let  us  say,  a  puie 
white  ivory  tablet,  on  Ella's  mind.     If  a  picture  which  had  taken  her  ! 
half  a  tbiy  produced  two  guineas,  how  much  a  year  would  she  make  by 
drawing  every  "  lawful  day  "  1     She  know  nothing  of  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  but  she  was  not  so  simple  as  not  to  allow  something  for  ' 
contingencies;  yet,  with  every  drawback,  what  a  competence  awaited 
her !     An  income  not  only  suflicient  for  herself,  but  which  should  pro- 
vide a  homo,  with  all  its  comforts,  for  Amit  Esther. 

Breaking  into  this  golden  dream — ^which  did  not.  however,  entirely 
monopolise  her  thoughts— came  the  matter-of-fact  tones  of  her  aunt 
**  But  if  the  verses  you  illustrated  wei*e  Mr.  Vernon's,  my  dear,  how  ii 
it  that  Mr.  Felspar  writes  to  you,  and  not  Mr.  Vernon  i " 

This  had  been  the  very  question  which  Ella  had  been  putting  to 
herself  all  the  time,  and  which  had  even  mixed  itself  up  with  tin 
product  of  her  multiplication  sum.  She  answered,  howeyer,  prett|f 
readily,  that  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Felspar  for  hia  friend'i  aol 
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lioubt  tho  correct  one ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Vei'non  felt  a 

iiling  mvre  material  matters  upon  her  while  her  aorrow 

ler. 

UpftT  the  painter^  I  suppose,"  observed  Aunt  Esfchei*! 

immoa  aeose  and  pi'actical  man  than  Mr.  Vernon  the 

in  its  aiiDpUcitjr  and  dii-ectness  was  charocrteristio 
speaker,  yet  it  seemed  to  affect  her  companioQ  with  some 
TCfi  annojance. 

I't  know  why  you  should  say  that,  Aunt  Esther,"  she  replied 
**  Mr.  Felfipcu:  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  lesson  or  two  in 
ad  that  DO  doubt  entitles  him  to  offer  advice  on  the  matter  in 
Hi  Mr.  Vernon  first  suggested  the  picture  itself." 
BtTcntfi/*  said  Aunt  Esther  sUIy, ''  I  see  that  it  is  tho  ]XH?t 
^bvooHte.  Nay,  you  must  not  pout,  my  darling :  the 
^kthfitl  retainer,'  and  ©specially  of  housekeepers,  you  know, 
jHivil^ged.  Kow  I  shall  leave  you  to  digest  your  corre- 
tor  %  tittle,  aince  I  am  sure  there  will  be  food  enough  for 

BfiiMT  waa  right  there,  and  that  Parthian  shaft  she  had  let  fly 
re,  **  I  «ee  that  it  is  the  poet  who  is  the  favourite,"  had  also 
bought  in  it.  Whether  J£lla  was  rlji^ht  or  not  to  think  of 
ihU  world,  it  certainly  canaed  her  to  do  so.     The  presumption 

EjM  ashamed  of  herself,  or  why  should  she  have 
Bto  cliln  1 
ihax 
slim 


CII.VPTER  XXXIX. 
A  Resolution. 


had  Ella  been  by  her  aunt's  parting  observations 
dee  that  that  lady  had  taken  away  the  J/rt,Y^flir 
sign  of  pt^rtm-hation  of  mind  with  her  indeod. 
rmm?  AUtbor,  or  artist,  does  not  love  to  pore  over  hi^  first  pro- 
r  (npor ;  not  the  mere  proof  sheet  (though  that  is  Heaven) 
m  i»  ^-'T^,  om»*8  idea  in  its  dressing  gown,  but  stitched  and  hot- 
H  iu  cover  on.  the  garb  in  which  it  invites  the  publio  to  tho 
■  trig,   I    say,  the   disappoarance   of   this  sixpenny- 

^>!  :  i  sat,  with  Mr.  Felspar's  letter  before  her,  reading 
V<^-no«*«  **  shrinking  from  "  intruding  upon  her.  Aunt  Esther  s 
hail  Dot  Mr.  Vernon  written  instead  of  Mr.  Felspar  1  was 
tfv  jjrrti'>*'nt  one,  llie  letter  fii:>m  the  publishers  had  been  ad- 
wtL  \  I  to  him  ;  and  yet  it  was  Mr.  Felspar  who  ha*l 

|PP(uid  .:,,  .    ;*pftr  who  had  written.    Pei^haps  Mr.  Vernoii's 
tbo  inake^bito.   Her  eyes  wan  Jercd  to  tho  floor 
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where  lay  the  wrapper  in  which  the  magazine  had  oome^  and  witii  ai 
impalse  she  picked  it  up  and  read  the  address  on  it.  Tiien  the 
the  crumpled  paper  neatlj  up  and  placed  it  in  her  bosom.  If  she  i 
never  possess  any  other  record  of  the  writer  than  that  (eoose 
memory  of  him),  that  at  least  would  be  something;  her  own 
written  in  his  own  hand.  She  had  a  presentiment  (and  it  ma< 
heart  ache)  that  tliat  was  all  she  ever  would  have.  Since  he  ooa 
a  directioD,  he  could  have  penned  a  letter.  Physical  inability  had 
was  clear,  been  the  cause  of  his  having  written  by  depnty.  What,  thi 
the  cause  ?  That  it  was  not  that  assigned  by  Mr.  Felspar  was  c 
Why  should  Mr.  Yeiiion  have  feared  to  intrude  on  her  recent ; 
any  more  than  his  friend)  He  must  have  known  as  well  i 
Felspar — since  her  prospects  (or  rather  her  want  of  them)  wero 
to  both  of  them — that  the  forwarding  of  Messrs.  Pater's  commmu 
so  for  from  being  an  intrusion,  would  be  a  source  of  ineiqn 
encouragement  and  comfort  to  her. 

It  was  with  a  certain  sinking  of  the  heart,  such  as  happens  t 
humanity  only  in  seasons  of  extreme  depression  or  despair,  thi 
recalled  a  convei*sation  with  her  father,  that  had  taken  place  on  ti 
day  when  he  was  taken  ill,  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Vernon.  I 
spoken  of  him,  not  unfavourably,  but  with  a  marked  disindins 
encoui-age  any  intimacy,  and  especially  with  her.  He  had  caUc 
"  an  estimable  young  man  in  his  station  in  life ; "  as  though  the 
been  some  social  gulf  between  them  ;  "  a  Bohemian  "  and  "  not  t 
of  man  I  should  wish  a  son  of  mine — ^and  far  less  a  daughter- 
familiar  with."  And  then,  again,  had  not  her  father  sent  in 
deathbed  to  Mr.  Vernon  and  been  closeted  with  him  alone  ?— sh( 
not  why,  unless  it  had  some  reference  to  that  imhappy  scheme  res] 
Mr.  Aird.  It  was  terrible  to  think  it,  but  Ella*s  impression  was  1 
that  occasion  her  father  might  have  even  told  Mr.  Vernon  that  8 
engaged  to  Mr.  Aird,  or  at  all  events  might  liave  purposely  so  o 
Mr.  Vcmon'.s  pride  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  continue,  or  i 
tlioir  old  terms  of  friendship.  That  ho  wished  her  well,  she  kne 
it  was  more  than  possible  that  he  would  never  again  hold  speec 
hor.  She  even  fancied  there  had  been  something  of  farewell  in 
and  sympathetic  look  he  wore,  as  she  had  driven  by  the  c 
Clover  Cottage  that  morning. 

A  maiden  (of  the  well-regulated  type)  does  not  own  her  love,  i 
heard,  even  to  herself,  unless  the  object  of  her  affections  had  d 
himself ;  and  yet  the  bitter  tears  welled  through  her  fingers  as 
with  her  face  covered  with  her  hands  and  thought  upon  these 
At  the  lowest,  she  felt  she  had  been  depriveil  of  a  friend  at  a  tin 
&?io  stood  so  sorely  in  need  of  friends,  and,  above  all,  of  such  a 
sympathise  with  her.  In  Mr.  Vernon  she  had  found  for  the  fir 
if  not  "  a  man  after  her  own  heart,"  a  man  whose  views  (if  in 
developed  mental  condition  she  oould  be  said  to  have  Tiewi) 
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villi  ^  owB»  and  whose  calliDg  was  m  harmony  with  her  aspl- 
Whfther  he  waa  "  Bobemian  '*  or  not,  she  could  not  tell ;  the 
hail  DO  eaui*  "  *ig  for  her ;  but  if  to  be  independent,  thix>ugh 

OBsrtl  lO  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  to  bo 

of  Ihei  opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  be  content  with  a  little,  was 
J«**T'«" — then  she  herself  waa  gipsy  to  the  backbone. 
£tfk  she  had  seen  something  of  society ;  had  boen  introduced 
•  porpOBBf  no  doubt,  of  which  nt  the  time,  thank  Heaven,  ahe  had 
Withilig)  to  young  gentlemen  of  fiishion,  the  wcU-boru  and  the 
aDy  more  or  le^,  of  her  father's  class,  though  vastly  inferior 
addrevi  and  wit — and  they  iiad  not  impresBed  her  favourably, 
ber,  even  then,  that  they  were  wanting  in  genninenees  and 
but  ninct)  she  bad  become  acquainted  ^vith  Mr.  Pelspar  and 
ahe  had  felt  sure  of  this.     In  character,  in  views,  in  oon- 
two  ytmng  men  aeemed  the  very  opposites  of  those  with  whom 
Itlthcrio  mingled.     In  them  ehe  had  fii*at  met  with  real  gentle- 
delicacy,  and  the  refinement  which  springs  from  kindness  of 
sttrpAAHsa  all  that  French  polish  can  bestow,     It  wa«  with 
finuik^  and  genuine  p<>*iplo  (oven  though  like  Mrs.  Wallace,  or 
th«y  might  be  wanting  in  certain  artificial   attribatea  of 
mod  cxdtun?)  tkit  her  sympathies  would  have  led  her  to  attach 
in    any  cage ;  but  now,  deprived  of  the   "  position  "  on  which 
had  laid  auch  stress,  and  dependent  on  her  own  exertions, 
choice  in  the  matter.     The  attentions  of  the  fashionable 
for  the  future,  not  likely  to  be  pressed  on  her;  she  had 
or  rather  it  with  her ;  and  yet,  thanks  to  her  dead  father's 
tniitiiiken,  yet  no  wtU  meaning,  ao  cruel,  yet  so  kind — she  had 
th<;  friend  who  would  have  made  up  for  alL     "  If  Vernon 
cun  be  of  the  leajit  use  to  you,"  IVIr.  Felspar  had  written,  •*  it 
da  the  greate^tt  pleaaurtp ; "  and  she  did  not  doubt  his  words,  but 
Atv  and  ilisiioljite  hearfc  they  had  (a^  regarded  Yemon  at  least)  a 
lar^pweH  in  them, 

1  brr  jtwtiot?,  Klla  regretted  nothing  in  her  past  life  that  money 

oQ  had  had  any  hand  in  ;  she  reflected,  without  a  H\*i}\  of  in^gfet, 

•Ibe  would  ao  longer  be  courted  or  sought  after ;  and  yet  lier  diN[X)8i- 

whatf  in  a  man,  would  have  been  termed  social.     She  enjoyed 

of  idma,  had  a  keea  senjBo  of  humour,  and  a  yearning  for 

y  m  the  way  of  tastes  and  pursuits  that  was  all  the  stronger, 

atDC^,   until  within   the  la**t  few  weeks,  it  had  been  utterly 

».      If  eih«   had  had   no  experience  of  it,  her  feelings,  she 

J  refieeted,  wonhl  not  now  be  so  poignant ;  it  would  have  been 

pQ^abUr  (br  ber  to  look  forward  to  some  such  lot  in  life  as  her 

M  Bither'a  withoat  diacsontent,  or,  at  all  evejits,  despair ;  but  now 

du«]  DOicaoUimphtteitv    It  wa8  not  pride  that  forbad  it — jiride  and 

of  il  went  mor^  than   ever  abhorrent  to  her — but  the  sense 

onfitieJ  for  dependence.     Ileaven  gi-ant^  she  prayed,  that 
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she  might  be  her  own  mistress;  then  no  matter  whether  or  na  A 
any  other  servant. 

Of  the  young,  at  loast,  it  is  true  that  "  sorrow  endures  for  a  x 
and  "joy" — or,  at  least,  resolve  and  contentment — "coneth  i 
morning."  After  an  hoiu*  or  two  of  dark,  despairing  tboqghl 
clouds  began  to  lift  a  little  from  Ella's  mind.  Surely  if,  as  she  hi 
herself,  she  was  unfitted  for  dependence,  she  must  be  fit  fo?  mm 
that  would  moke  her  independent,  or  what  right  had  she  to  be  o 
ing  the  earth  at  all  ?  She  gave  one  deep  sigh,  then  sighed  no  ma 
rising  from  her  chair,  put  Mr.  Felspar's  letter  carefully  away  in  he 
and  proceeded  to  reply  to  that  of  Messrs.  Pater  and  Son.  After  m 
ledghig  their  cheque,  she  expressed  her  willingness  to  undertake 
best  of  her  ability  any  work  which  they  might  be  so  good  as  to 
her  with,  but  at  the  same  time  honestly  informed  them  how  yoa 
inexperienced  she  was,  and  how  much  she  stood  in  need  of  c 
Confession  may  be  good  for  the  soul ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whetl 
avowal  of  incapacity  to  the  parties  desirous  of  securing  our  ser 
quite  judicious.  Messrs.  Pater  and  Son  were  a  newly-establishe 
chiefly  known  as  the  proprietors  of  the  Mayfair  Keepsake,  itself 
bantling  among  magazines,  and  they  had  a  tendency  to  patronise 
geniuses,  whether  authors  or  artists,  who  (unlike  green  peas)  are  d 
when  very  young.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Ella's  common-sense  tl 
writing  to  Boarward's  in  the  Strand  in  accordance  with  Mr.  IV 
recommendation,  she  mentioned  to  them  the  possibility  of  her  j 
employment  from  the  Keepsake,  which  gave  them  a  notion  of  wl 
wanted,  or  they  might  have  sent  her  some  veiy  fine  specimens  d 
blocks  indeed. 

It  was  astonishing  what  a  change  the  composition  and  despe 
these  two  little  business  letters  wrought  in  her.  There  was  ha 
in  them  even  of  hope ;  but  a  hunger  had  seized  her  heart  to  be  i 
doing,  and  they  were  the  first  steps  upon  the  road  to  Work — ^than 
tlie  Giver  of  all  good  has  given  us  few  things  better  worth  the  hai 

An  hour  afterwards  Aunt  Esther  returned,  and  found  hei 
poring  over  a  large  book  which  she  had  foimd  in  one  of  the  books 
From  her  attitude  and  rapt  expression  she  took  it  for  granted  it  v 
Bible. 

'*  I  see  you  have  found  comfort  already,  my  darling,"  said  she 
"  from  the  only  place  where  it  is  to  be  looked  for.  It  is  not  he: 
afiw  off " 

"  Just  so,"  interrupted  Ella  smiling,  showing  her  the  title 
volume,  which  was  On  Perspective.     **  You  are  quite  right,  dear 
only,  just  now,  lahorarc  est  orare  is  my  motto.     It  is  printed  on  i 
in  the  schoolroom  at  ^linerva  House,  and  Miss  Steele  used  to  tr 
it  to  the  housemaid, '  There  is  nothing  like  elbow-grease.' " 

''Why,  my  dear  Ella,  what  has  come  to  yont  You  are 
merry,"  • 
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fit  f*oing  Miy  longer  to  be  morlwd,  at  all  fiventa,"  she  answered 
^  Wbnt  did  yoa  nay  was  the  dinner  hour  ?  ** 
d^  ordinnry  time  is  eeyen,  but  you  are  to  have  your  meals 
like." 

i  is  at  »even,  with  th«?  re^  of  the — the  Household,  if  you 
1  am  not  going  to  mope  any  longer.     I  had  rather  do 
r  |ieopIe." 
I     \Vill  you  dine  with  me  and  Mr.  Ileyton  1  ** 
!t — thv^t  18,  I  want  no  diflei-onco  to  be  made  on  my  ac- 

■u  iir«  not  to  think — his  Highness  pai-ticularly  said  so — tliat 
ig  any  one  to  inconvenience.     On  tho  other  hand,  it  will 
better  for  you  not  to  shut  yourself  up  alone." 
he  much  better,  dear  .lunt."  said  Ella  brightly.    **  Will  these 
linjf*  for  tho  post  r' 
'will  be  jti«it  in  time;    i'ul   iutve  you  not  written   lo  Mr. 


not  think  there  Wi\s  any  necessity .**  She  endeavoured  to 
ly,  but  the  eflbrt  it  cost  her  convinced  her  how  wise  was 
fly  from  reflection  on  certain  matters. 

[doubt  you  are  the  best  judge,  dear ;  else  I  thought 
^atid  it  doesn't  do  to  break  with  old  friends." 
dumb  sign  of  acquiescence.  If  she  had  spoken,  she 
I  tBe  lean  would  have  fallen  that  tell  far  more  than  words. 
pwerrr,  peiiuips  you  will  see  him  again  some  day,"  added  Aunt 
eli^effiilly ;  •*  who  knowg?  Then  you  can  give  him  your  thanks 
Ph  With  one  of  your  own  pretty  smiles." 

^^Bt  her  lipsr  and  once  more  noclded  assent.  It  was  marvel- 
^Vlhat  po  kind  a  creature  as  Aunt  Esther  did  not  perceive  that 
^■e  bftd  chosen  wns  a  distressing  one. 

ral  jtut  |mt  your  letters  in  the  hall  box,  as  there  is  no  time  to 
H^Sid  the  old  Indy,  "  Tliere  is  the  gong  for  di^ssing — not 
^KDi  to  pat  on  anything  to  niske  you  look  nicer,  my  dear,  I'm 
Hh  COBH^  to  take  you  in  to  dinner  instead  of  a  cavalier." 
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No.  III.— The  Essayists. 

One  of  our  national  characteristics,  we  are  told,  is  a  love  of  lern 
all  varieties,  from  sermons  in  stone  to  sermons  in  rhyme.  We  b 
reason,  that  I  can  see,  to  be  ashamed  of  our  taste.  We  make  m 
ward  figure  when  we  disavow  or  disguise  it.  The  spectacle  of  : 
John  Bull  trying  to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  graceful,  sensitive,  pi 
loving  creature,  indifferent  to  the  duties  of  life  and  content  w 
spontaneous  utterance  of  emotion,  is  always  ridiculous.  We  cai 
it — whether  it  be  worth  doing  or  not.  We  try  desperately  to  be  ab 
but  we  can't  help  laughing  at  ourselves  in  the  very  act :  and  th 
result  is  that  we  sometimes  [substitute  painfully  immoral  for  pi 
moral  sermons.  We  are  just  as  clumsy  as  before,  and  a  good  d 
natural.  I  accept  the  fact  without  seeking  to  justify  it,  and  I  he 
every  Englishman  loves  a  sermon  in  his  heart.  W^e  grumble  drei 
it  is  true,  over  the  quality  of  the  sermons  provided  by  the  officia 
sentatives  of  tho  art.  In  this,  as  in  many  previous  long  vacation 
will  probably  be  a  lively  discussion  in  the  papers  as  to  the  causec 
dulness  of  modem  pulpits.  I  always  wonder,  for  my  part,  tl 
hard-worked  clergy  can  turn  out  so  many  entertaining  and  imj 
discourses  as  they  actually  do. 

At  present  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  sermon  properly  so 
There  is  another  kind  of  sermon,  the  demand  for  which  is  oond 
established  by  the  exuberance  of  the  supply.  Few  books,  I 
have  been  more  popular  in  modem  times  than  certain  lay-w 
composed,  as  it  seems  to  scoffers,  of  the  very  quintessence  of  cc 
place.  If  such  popularity  were  an  adequate  test  of  merit,  we 
have  to  reckon  amongst  the  highest  intellectual  qualities  the 
of  pomdng  forth  a  gentle  and  continuous  maundering  about  th 
general.  We  swallow  with  unfailing  appetite  a  feeble  dilution  o: 
less  philanthropy  mixed  with  a  little  stingless  satirising  of  a] 
that  interrupts  the  ciurent  of  complacent  optimism.  We  like 
a  thoroughly  comfortable  person  purring  contentedly  in  hi 
chair,  and  declaring  that  everything  must  be  for  the  best  in  i 
which  has  provided  hun  so  liberally  with  buttered  rolls  and  a 
fire.  He  hums  out  a  satisfactory  little  string  of  platitudes  as  s 
as  the  voice  of  his  own  kettle  singing  on  the  hob.  If  a  man  of 
nature  or  more  daring  intellect  breaks  in  with  a  harsh  declarati 
there  are  evils  too  deep  to  be  remedied  by  a  letter  to  the  Times 
at  our  ideal  of  petty  domestic  comfort,  and  even  sweais  that  soni 
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nv^ktAna  and  oiir  pot  noetnims  mere  quackery,  we  are  inex- 
irifaMked,  And  tmite  to  boot  him  tlowB  as  a  inalevoleQt  cjnic. 
ifji^iB  sober  earnest,  to  disltelievo  in  ns.  Ob\noas1y  lie  mttst 
H^HId  all  htunan  virtue;  and  ho,  liaving  nettled  his  business, 
IIP^^V  camfortiible  philosopher,  and^lap  ourselves  in  his  gentle 
of  car  eetablialied  conventions.  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  that 
ft  vwy  decidedly  for  the  better  when  we  turn  up  our  noses  at 

Kmilk  and  water,  and  stimulate  our  jaded  jmlate  with  an 
rary  bittei-s.  The  cynic  and  the  senttnientaliBt  who  preach 
in  the  social  eeaay,  often  differ  ver>'  slightly  in  the  intrinRic 
ercn  in  the  substance  of  their  discourses.  Respondent  and 
II  Ate  retlly  on  the  same  side  in  these  little  (Es|)utations,  though 
1^^  gmat  show  of  deadly  antagonism.  I  hare  often  felt  it 
^beiioljr  reflectioQ  that  some  of  the  most  famous  wittioisms 
^Kdi — the  fia}*isg  about  the  use  of  language  or  the  definition 
^f~h*ve  been  made  by  what  seems  to  be  almost  u  mechanical 
Bio  ioTersion  of  a  truism.  Nothing  gives  a  stronger  impression 
tailed  range  of  the  human  intellect.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  tlie 
iter  haa  to  make  his  choice  lietween  the  platitude  and  the  para- 
be  wiabea  for  in  '  success  he  will  pi-obably  do  best  by 
Ibe  platitude,  '  i- great  secrets  of  populaiity^thou^'h 
m  a  di4crc3t)t  iipplicaLion — is  not  to  be  too  much  afraid  of  boring 
The  most  popuhir  of  modern  writ-ers  have  acted  upon 
You  may  Iwvrn  from  Dickens  that  you  cannot  make 
obiriooa  or  tepaat  them  tCM>  often  -  and  from  lilacaulay 
grudge  no  labour  spent  in  proving  that  two  and  two 
The  publio  should  be  treated  as  a  judicious  barrister  ti-e-its 
It  applauds  mo^  lustily  the  archer  who  is  quite  cei'tain 
I  a  bayalaek  at  ten  [mcea  :  not  the  one  who  can  sometimes  spht 
wmihd  at  a  hundred.  Even  the  hardened  essayist  feels  a  little 
He  ia  conscious  that  he  has  been  anticipated  iu 
it  life  ia  uncertain,  and  doulits  whether  he  c*n  season  it 
to  get  rid  of  the  tnsipiility.  "  Of  all  the  vicea  which 
m  eharacter/'  said  the  youthful  Osborne  in  the  eesay 
]irodaoed  to  Dobbin^  "  selfisbnees  is  the  most  odious  and 
An  undue  lovo  of  self  loads  to  the  mo!«t  monstrous 
^mdtmm  the  greatest  misfortunes  both  to  States  and 
raBBg  Oabome  suocee«iod  in  staggering  through  two  or 
lore^  though  be  ends,  it  is  true,  by  dropping  into  some- 
But  rrally,  when  1  consider  the  difticuhy  of 
I  am  balf'inelined  to  agiiee  with  his  tutor'n  opinion 
DO  offic3Q  in  the  fiar  or  the  Benate  to  which  the  lad  might 
How  many  w»rmons  would  n*diice  themselves  to  repeating 

Ercr  and  over  again  for  th«^  piTscril^ed  twenty  mi nutcw  1 
iifiil  enayista  have  succt^ded  in  giving  a  great  chArm 
;  mod  I  rather  wonder  that  amongst  the  varioua  aelee- 
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lions  now  ro  ffishionablc,  some  one  has  not  thought  of  a  selction  of 
best  periodical  essays.  Between  the  days  of  Bacon  and  our  4wn,  •  f 
cient  number  have  been  produced  to  furnish  some  veryintera 
volumes. 

The  essay  writer  is  the  lay  preacher  upon  that  vague  miSB  of 
trine  which  we  dignify  by  the  name  of  knowledge  of  life  or  of  ht 
nature.  He  has  to  do  with  the  science  in  which  we  all  graduite  ■ 
grow  old,  when  we  try  to  pack  our  personal  observations  iito  i 
sententious  aphorisms  not  quite  identical  with  the  old  formujBL 
u  strange  experience  which  happens  to  some  people  to  grow  old  ins 
and  to  find  that  some  good  old  saying — "  vanity  of  vjuiities,"  ft 
ample — which  you  have  been  repeating  ever  since  you  first  left  o 
and  gave  yourself  the  aii*s  of  a  man  of  the  world,  has  suddenly  \n 
a  vivid  and  striking  impression  of  a  novel  truth,  and  has  all  the 
of  a  sudden  discovery.  In  one  of  Foe's  stories,  a  clever  man  hid 
important  document  by  placing  it  exactly  in  the  most  obvious  am 
spicuous  place  in  the  room.  That  is  the  principle,  it  would  sonu 
seem,  which  accounts  for  the  preservation  of  certain  important  sect 
life.  They  are  hidden  from  the  uninitiated  just  because  the  phn 
which  they  are  couched  are  so  familiar.  We  fancy,  in  our  youth, 
our  elders  must  cither  be  humbugs — which  is  the  pleasantest  and 
obvious  theory— or  that  they  must  have  some  little  store  of  es 
wisdom  which  they  keep  carefully  to  themselves.  The  initiated  h 
aware  that  neither  hy]K)thesis  is  true.  Experience  teaches  somi 
Icasons ;  but  they  are  taught  in  the  old  words.  The  change  rcqui 
in  the  mind  of  the  thinker,  not  in  the  symbols  of  his  thought.  W^ 
wisdom  is  summed  up  in  the  familiar  currency  wliich  has  passed 
hand  to  hand  through  the  centuries ;  and  wo  find  on  some  catast 
or  by  the  gnidual  process  of  advancing  years,  that  mystic  proj 
lui-k  unsuspected  in  the  domestic  halfpenny. 

The  essayist  should  he  able,  more  or  less,  to  anticipate  this  d 
and  make  us  see  what  is  Ijefore  our  eyes.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the 
hawker  of  sterile  platitudes  to  imitate  his  procedure,  and  to  put  c 
of  superhuman  wisdom  when  retailing  the  baii-en  eoLmvice  of  other 
thought.  But  there  are  some  rare  books,  in  i*eading  which  we  t 
become  awai-o  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  man  who  has  done  al 
am  be  done  in  this  direction — that  is,  rediscovered  the  old  discc 
for  himself.  Chief,  beyond  rivalry,  amongst  all  such  performances, 
own  language  at  least,  is  Bacon's  Essays.  Like  Montaigne,  he 
sents,  of  coui-se,  the  mood  in  which  the  gi-eat  aim  of  the  ablest  th 
was  precisely  to  see  facts  for  themselves  instead  of  taking  them  on 
And  though  Bacon  has  not  the  delightful  egotism  or  the  shrewd  hi 
of  his  predecessors,  and  substitutes  the  tersest  method  of  presentL 
thought  for  the  discui*sive  rambling  characteristic  of  the  prince 
essayists,  the  charm  of  his  writing  is  almost  equally  due  to  h 
conscious  revelation  of  character.    One  can  imagine  a  careless  i 


tliie  book  in  a  hurry,  and  setting  down  the  author  as  a 

venerable  old  person  with  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit  and 

le  but  "  words,  words,  words.*'     In  spite  of  the 

I,  as  it  fioems,  with  thought  and  experience,  we 

alter  maxim  from  its  pages  with  a  most  suspicious 

wisdom ;  and  though  Poloniue,  doubtless,  had  been  a 

hii  day,  Hamlet  clearly  took  him  for  an  old  bore,  and 

^  aa  we  could  all  wish  at  momenta  to  deal  with  bores. 

fcotirul  in  exf»enso  of  all  kinds  will  hardly  be  prefierved 

Doe«  it  require  a  *'  largo-browed  VeTulam,"  one  of  the 

thnt  know/*  to  j^ve  \m  (hat  valuable  bit  of  information  1 

hia  jmges  at  random —could  we  not  have  guessed  for 

n  man  "  easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shows  " — 

mind  is  planted  abjvc  injuries  ; "  or,  again,  that  **  good 

Iwtter  tlian  good  dreams  except  they  l)e  put  in  act;"  or 

**  should  be  sure  to  leave  other  men  their  turns  to 

be  trutlis,"  and  s<?t  forth  lis  solemnly  ai*  if  they  were 

new  light  upon  things  in  general.     But  it  would 

even  of  a  Bacon  that  be  should  refrain  from  all  that 

And  the  impression — if  it  ever  crosses  the  mind 

itic — ^thftt  Bacon  wiis  a  bit  of  a  windbag,  very  rapidly 

%'oald  be  iiir  less  difficult  to  find  pages  fi*ee  fixjm  plaU- 

ono  in  which  there  is  not  some  condensed  saying  which 

Ige  that  the  mark  ha^  been  hit,  and  the  definitive 

iiotne  hazy  notion  which  has  been  vaguely  hovering 

i:^  all  our  ntt*>mpts  to  giny^p  it.     We  have  not 

1  I  liiiig  which  clearly  ought  to  have  been  that. 

course,  this  is  due  to  the  singular  power  in  which  Bacon, 

other    merits   or   defects,    excels   all   other   philosophic 

which  springs  from   a  unique  combination  of  the 

IF  f'  faculties,  of  finding  some   vivid  concrete 

it  truths.     It  is  exhibited  again  in  the  per- 

dchghtful,  ingenuity  -^snth  which  he  reads  philosophical 

[old  mythnlogical  legends,  entirely  innocent,  as  a  matter  of 

matter;  which  often  makes  us  fancy  that  he  wa.R  a  new 

to  constiiict  the  most  felicitous  parables  fit  a 

ite  any  conceivable  combination  of  ideas ;  a 

it  oon&Beted  with  his  weakness*  and  helps  to  explain 

onoo  an  almost  inspired  prophet  of  a  coining  scientific 

ly  wanting  in  genuine  aptitude  for  sciontifie  inqub-y. 

mon?  one-«ided  and  colourless  intellect  which  m  best 

it,  though  incajiable  of  lUilhing  its  ambition  in  the 

of  Bacon's  imngiuAtion. 

this  oompitiwpion  of  the  i<lylu  keeps  this  power  in 

_AluUogics  ani  suggested  in  a  pregnant  sentence,  not 

it  forward  in  the  i)omp  of  stately  rhetoric.     Only, 
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BE  we  hecomo  fiimlliar  with  the  book,  we  become  more  awmof  i 
richness  and  yersAtility  of  intellect  which  it  implieB,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  chamcterising  it  or  its  aathor  in  uqr 
pendions  phrase.     That  has  hardly  been  done ;  or,  what  is  wone^ifcl 
been  misdone.     Readers  who  do  not  shrink  from  Mr.  Speddio^B^i 
solid  volumes  may  learn  to  know  Bacon;  and  will  admit  at  lent  I 
the  picture  dmwn  by  that  loving  hand  diflers  as  mnch  from 
6la])dash  blacks  and  whites  as  a  portrait  by  a  master  from  the 
Gariri&ture  of  a  contemiiorary  satirist.     But  Mr.  Spedding  wu 
terLstically  anxious  that  his  readers  should  draw  their  own 
He  loft  it  to  a  successor,  who  has  not  hitherto  appeared,  to  sum  vf\ 
total  im]ires&ion8  of  the  amazingly  versatile  and  complex  charartff, 
to  show  how  inade^iuately  it  is  represented  by  simply  heaping 
mass  of  contrarlictions,  and  calling  them  a  judgment.   Perhaps a1 
study  of  the  Essays  would  be  enough  by  itself  to  make  us  really  h 
with  their  author.     For  we  see  as  we  read  that  Bacon  is  a 
ex»mplr»  of  one  of  the  two  great  races  between  whom  our  alh 
generally  divide<l.     He  woaM  be  despised  by  the  Puritan  as 
and  would  retort  by  ecjual  cjutempt  for  the  narrow  bigotry  of  \ 
You  cannot  admire  him  heiirtily  if  the  objects  of  your  hero- 
men  of  the  Ci-omwell  or  Luther  type.      The  stern  imperious 
action,  who  aims  straight  at  the  heart,  who  is  efficient  in  pi 
he  is  one-sided,  to  whom  the  world  presents  itself  as  an  int 
struggle  between  the  powei-s  of  light  and  darkness,  who  can  see : 
but  eternal  truths  on  one  side  and  damnable  lies  on  the  other, 
would  refoi-ui  by  crushing  his  opiK)nents  to  the  dust,  and 
Kcniples  that  might  ti-ammel  his  energies  as  so  much  hollow  cant,ili 
doubtedly  an  impressive  phenomenon.    But  it  is  also  plain  that  he  i 
have  suppi'cssed  half  his  nature ;  he  has  lost  in  breadth  what 
gained  in  immensity  ;  and  the  merits  of  a  Bacon  depend  precisely 
the  richness  of  his  mind  and  the  width  of  his  culture.     He  cannot 
s}Tnpathifiing  with  all  the  contemporary  currents  of  thought, 
tempted  to  injustice  only  in  regard  to  the  systems  which  seem  to: 
the  stagnation  of  thought.     He  hates  bigotry,  and  bigotry  alonfl,l 
bigotry  in  every  possible  phase,  even  when  it  is  accidentally  upcm 
own  side.     His  sympathies  ai^e  so  wide  that  ho  cannot  help  taking  I 
knowledge  for  his  province.     The  one  lesson  which  he  cannot  leia 
Goethe's  lesson  of  **  renouncing."    The  whole  universe  is  so  intereitiJ 
that  every  avenue  for  thought  must  be  kept  open.     He  is  at  oniQB 
philosopher,  a  statesman,  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  science,  and  an  omnivora 
student  of  litemture.     The  widest  theorising  and  the  minutest  expi 
ment  are  equally  welcome;  he  is  as   much  interested  in  aizaogiqg 
masque  or  laying  out  a  garden,  as  in  a  political  intrigue  or  a  legil : 


*  They  may  learn  as  much  from  the  admimblo  EoeningB  with  a  Seviewer,  wk 
unfortunately  remains  a  privately-printed  book,  not  euj  to  get  sight  oL 
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fOgteal  jcpeculntion.  The  "weakness  of  Bwch  a  man  in  poUtioal 
J  misiaternrot^  when  it  is  confounded  with  tlio  baseness  of 
OOiuiior.  It  is  not  that  he  is  without  aims,  and  lofty  aims ;  but 
eomplex^  far-i-csaohing,  and  too  wide  for  vulgar  comprehen- 
•  oumot  join  tlie  party  of  revohitionor  the  party  of  obstruction, 
the  equable  development  of  tho  wholo  organisation.  The 
that  he  will  defy  reason,  but  that  he  will  succeed  in  find- 
for  any  conceivable  courae.  The  world's  lousiness,  as  he  well 
KaA  to  be  carried  on  with  thi>  help  of  the  stupid  and  the  vile; 
iwtvtrally  «jrrs  on  the  side  of  indulgence  and  compliance,  hoping 
men  to  Uie  f m  *  of  views  of  which  they  are  unable  to 

importanoe.     i  irice  in  apt  to  slide  into  worldliness,  and 

iTiltty  to  aU  manner  of  impub^s  makes  him  vulnerable  upon 
intis  and  oHen  takes  the  form  of  timidity.     The  time-serving  of 
igate  means  a  deal  re  for  personal  gratification  ;  the  time-serving 
moans  too  great  a  readiness  to  take  the  world  as  it  is,  and  to 
We  U)ol8  in  the  pursuit  of  vast  and  elevated  designs. 

reltect  these  churacteristic^.     They  are  the  thoughts  of  a 

»  Ia  not  content  to  accept  any  commonplace  without  in- 

n ;  bat  who  is  as  little  disposed  to  reject  an  opinion 

it  has  a  slightly  immoral  aspect  ns  to  reject  a  scten- 

t  becamte  it  contradicts  an  established  theory.     We  must 

tile  Yidons  man  has  to  say  for  himself,  as  well  as  listen  to  the 

ilencyin  the  opening  essay.     The  dearest  of 

mind  is  truth,  and  there  is  nosincerer  lover 

h  tiian  Bacon.     But  ho  will  not  overlook  the  claims  of  false- 

th  may,  |>erhaps,  come  to  the  pi-ice  of  it  peai'l,  that  showoth 

'day;  bat  it  will  not  ri^  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle, 

bc»t  in  rarie*!  lijjhts,     A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add 

^    That  fjimous  senteuce  is  just  ono  of  the  sayings  which  the 

I  naoimlixt  is  apt   to  denounce  or  to  hide  away  in  dexterous  ver- 

Baooa'n  calm  recognition  of  the  fact  is  more  impressive,  and, 

,  Boi  roatly  less  moral.     The  essay  njion  Simnlatwn  and  DU- 

Hon  ma*  '  moi«  qualms  to    th^  ni,'orous.     Dissimulation, 

^  CCi  I   jw  a  "  faint  kind  of  policy  and  wisdom ;  "  it  ia 

•on  of  poUtietans  that  are  the  great  dissemblers."    But 

utciation  lias  to  Ije  refined  and  shaded  away.     For,  m  the  first 

I  hllot  o€  teerery  is  Ixith  **  moral  and  politic."     But  secrecy  im- 

^^^;  for  *^  no  man  can  be  secret  except  be  give  himself  a  little 

P^ffijsi'mulatioii  j  whkh  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  skirts  or  ti-ain  of 

if  aeerecy  loada  to  dissimulation,  will  not  dissimulation 

Imnlatiou— In  plain  English,  lying!     *'That,"  replies 

;e  culpable  and  leas  politic,  except  it  be  in  rare  and 

data.''      Ha  enumi^mtes  their  advantages,  and  their  coimtsr- 

linajrantagfa  ;  and  tbe summing-up  is  one  of  his  cho^netetistio 

**  Tbo  beat  eQ]ii|»o«ition  and  temperature  \&  to  love  openneas  in 
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fame  And  opinion ;  secrecy  in  habit ;  dissimulation  in 
and  n  power  to  feign  if  there  be  no  remedy." 

How  skilfully  the  claims  of  morality  and  policy  are  blended 
delicately  we  slide  from  the  virtue  of  holding  our  tongues  to  the 
bility  of  occasional  lying !  "  You  old  rogue  ! "  flYnlm'Tna  the 
moralist,  "  your  advice  is  simply — don't  lie,  unless  yon  can  lie 
advantage,  and  without  loss  of  credit."  And  yet  it  really  sees 
follow  Mr.  Spedding's  elaborate  investigations,  that  Bacon  liedien 
little  for  a  statesman — especially  for  a  timid  statesman — ^inai 
elaborate  intrigues.  I  fancy  that  the  student  of  recent  histoz 
admit  that  the  art  of  dexterous  equivocation  had  not  fallen  enti 
of  use,  and  is  not  judged  with  great  severity  when  an  opponent 
awkward  question  in  Parliament.  A  cynic  might  even  declare  1 
difTerence  to  l)e  that  we  now  disavow  the  principles  upon  which  i 
act,  and  so  lie  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others ;  whereas  Bacon  wti 
true  to  himself,  and,  if  forced  to  adopt  a  theory  of  expediency,  w 
bluik  the  fact.  It  is  this  kind  of  sincerity  to  which  the  Essay9  c 
of  their  chann  to  every  thoughtful  I'eader.  We  must  not  go 
for  lofty  or  roniantiu  monility — for  sayings  satisfactory  to  the  j 
the  enthiusiast.  We  have  a  moi-ality,  rather,  which  has  been  i 
through  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  worldly  wisdom,  and  i 
accopt  the  compromises  wliich  a  man  who  mixes  w^ith  liis  fel 
C([iial  terms  must  often  make  with  his  coiLscienco.  He  is  no  h< 
renounce  the  world,  for  the  woi'ld  is,  after  all,  a  great  fact ;  nor  1 
to  a  de.sert  because  the  air  of  cities  is  tainted  by  the  lungs  of  his 
Ho  accepts  the  code  which  is  workable,  not  that  which  is  ideal 
He  loves  in  all  things  the  true  via  media.  He  objects  to  ath( 
i-cligion  is  politically  useful ;  but  he  is  quite  as  severe  upon  supe 
which  is  apt  to  gcnei'ate  a  more  dangerous  fanaticism.  He  o 
love  to  be  a  kind  of  excusable  weakness,  so  long  as  men  "  sever  i1 
from  their  serious  affairs  and  actions  of  life  j "  but  he  is  eloqu 
forcible  in  exalting  friendship,  without  which  a  man  may  as  we 
the  stage."  In  this,  indeed,  Bacon  (we  will  take  Mr.  Spedding's 
that  little  affair  about  Essex)  seems  to  have  spoken  i'rom  his 
p3rience ;  and  in  S])ite  of  the  taint  of  worldliness,  the  feeling  th 
is  something  tepid  in  their  author's  nature,  a  certain  want  of  a 
in  the  grasp  of  his  hand — we  feel  that  the  Essays  have  a  merit 
that  which  belongs  to  them  as  genuine  recoids  of  the  observatio 
at  first  hand  by  a  man  of  vast  ability  and  varied  and  proloii 
perience.  They  show,  too,  a  marvellously  rich  and  sensitive 
capable  of  wide  sympathies,  with  all  manner  of  interests,  devot 
grand  and  far-reaching  ambition,  though  not  sufficiently  contei 
of  immediate  exj)ediency,  and  fully  appreciative  of  the  really  "< 
elements  in  human  life.  If  he  has  the  weaknesses — ^he  has  tl 
surpassing  degree,  the  merits — of  a  true  cosmopolitan,  or  oil 
this  world,  whose  wisdom,  if  not  as  childlike  as  the  Christian  | 
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wrUdtkiy  not  childisli.     When  we  arid  the  literary 
ildi  luM  eoinotl  tto  many  pregnant  aphorisms^  an*l  Btamped  even 
his  own  image  and  superscription,  we  can  understand  why 
t?o  come  home  to  men's  busineas  and  basoms. 

to  conipiix^  B»veoD  with  the  always  delightful  Fuller, 
to  vliom  C<ileridge  declares  that  his  amazing  wit  hiia  deprived 
!•  crotiit  due  to  his  soundness  of  judgment.  The  slatcment  does 
«ovv  the  ground.  Fuller  in  the  IIoli/  and  Profane  State  and 
^ibb^ssai/e  have  each  given  us  a  short  sermon  upon  the  text 
not.  Fullf^r  undoubtedly  makes  the  greatest  display  of 
'kB.  In  half-a-dozcn  short  j>aw^aphs,  he  gets  off  lus 
ijif  goody  bml,  and  inimitable.  A  man  who  otm't  be 
like  the  Caspian  sea  which  never  ch\fS  or  flows  :  to  l>e 
[Qause,  is  to  fire  the  beacons  at  the  landing  of  every 
»uld  l>ewain?  of  doing  irrevocable  mischief  when  you  are 
1*9  hair  grew  again,  but  nut  hia  eyes  :  he  telU  us  thjit 
d  Doi  oormpt  when  left  ovei'  the  Sabbath,  whereas  anger  then 
of  all :  and  then  we  have  that  irresistible  piece  of  al>- 
80  delighted  Charles  Lamb ;  we  are  warned  not  to  take 
iv  api^atle'f^  direction  not  to  lot  the  sun  go  down  upon  our 
kf»ti  might  our  wrath  lengthen  with  the  days,  and  men  in 
rhere  day  lasts  above  a  quarter  of  the  year,  might  have 
of  renenge."  Undoubtedly  Fuller's  astoniKhing  ingenuity 
tl  iUtiatrationa  of  this  kind,  exciter,  as  Coleridge  says,  our 
woiMlcriiiL  If  we  read  in  search  of  amasement,  we  are 
pigc ;  we  shall  never  fail  to  make  a  bag  in  beating  his 
|beFjr04Eid  a  douht  we  shall  briug  back  as  well  a  healthy  liking 
ly  simplicity  which  has  provided  them.  But  it  is 
that  FulltT  never  takes  the  trouble  to  distinguish 
lliistration  which  really  gives  light  to  our  feet  and  a  sudden 
which  diivippears  to  leave  the  obscurity  unchanged. 
in  from  a  ludicrous  analogy,  which  is  often  all  the  more 
|tt»t  beoiuaie  it  in  prejMiBterously  inapplicable.  Here  and  there 
W^  realty  brilliant  stroke  and  then  an  audacious  pun^  not, 
^■UjT  Qpoin  wordiv,  but  a  play  upon  ideas  which  is  quite  as 
Ie     Ai  "  ve  feci  that  the  excellent  man  has  expendetl  hia 

lot  ta  '  find  digesting  "  the  formula  which  serves  him 

l^  but  iii  overlnving  it  with  quaint  conceits.  Bacon  giyee  us  no 
lioi  o^"  vtt,  though  certainly  not  from  inability  to  supply  them  ; 
1^11  a  thing  which  we  remember :  **  Men  must  beware  that 
y^kmrhDgf?  ^itli  sconi  than  with  fear,  so  that  they  may 

aU !  U^T  ihun  below  it ;  which  is  a  thing  wtsily 

will  ^re  a  law  to  himself  in  it.**     The  remark  is  doubtless 
but  it  reveals  at  once  the  man  who  does  not 
ttiTQiigh  his  mind  without  weighiug  or  testing  it ; 
ifaotiftDy  considered  the  mee  of  anger  (knd  tho  proi^cr  mode 
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of  disciplining  it;  and  who  can  aid  us  with  a  jadicioua  hint  or  ti 
to  the  best  plan  of  making  others  angry,  an  art  of  great  utility,  vbl 
its  moraUty,  in  many  afiairs  of  life. 

The  essay,  as  Bacon  understood  it,  is  indeed  a  tiying  form  of  nttfli 
A  man  must  be  very  confident  of  the  value  of  his  own  meditatiooi 
things  in  general,  and  of  his  capacity  for  "  looking  wiser  than  i&] 
ever  really  was  "  before  he  should  venture  to  adopt  his  form.  I  c 
remember  any  English  book  deserving  to  be  put  in  the  same 
unless  it  be  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  essays,  the  Statesman  and  JioUt 
Ltfe,  which  have  the  resemblance  at  least  of  reflecting,  in  adm 
graceful  English,  the  mellowed  wisdom  of  a  cultivated  and  medi 
mind,  which  has  tested  commouplaces  by  the  realities  of  the  world  i 
business.  But  a  few  men  have  thoughts  which  will  bear  bdn 
sented  simply  and  straightforwardly,  and  which  have  specific  § 
enough  to  dispense  with  adventitious  aids.  A  Frenchman  can  i 
season  his  wisdom  with  epigram,  and  coins  his  reflections  inf 
form  of  detached  penstes.  But  our  language  or  our  intellect 
blunt  for  such  jewellery  in  words.  We  cannot  match  Pascal,  or  Boc 
cauld,  or  Yauvenargues,  or  Chamfort.  Our  modes  of  ezpressli 
lumbering,  and  seem  to  have  been  developed  rather  in  the  pulpit  ti 
the  rapid  interchange  of  animated  conversation.  The  essay  after 
did  not  crystallise  into  separate  drops  of  sparkling  wit,  but  I 
more  continuous,  less  epigrammatic,  and  easier  in  its  flow.  Cowli 
tried  liis  hand  at  the  art  enough  to  make  us  regret  that  he  did  n( 
us  more  prose  and  fewer  Pindarics.  Sir  William  Temple's  essa] 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  statesman  who  has  for  once  realis 
dream  so  often  cherished  in  vain,  of  a  I'etirement  to  books  and  ga 
but  the  thought  Ls  too  superflcLil  and  the  style  too  slipshod  for  en 
popularity  ;  and  that  sturdy,  hot-headed,  pugnacious,  and  i*ather  pi 
moralist,  Jeremy  Collier,  poui-ed  out  some  heai-ty,  nigged  essays, 
make  us  like  the  man,  but  feel  that  he  is  too  much  of  the  peda 
brandishing  a  birch-rod  wherewith  to  wliip  our  sins  out  of  us. 
genuine  essayist  appeared  with  Steele  and  Addison  and  their  coi 
imitators.  Some  salvage  from  the  vast  mass  of  periodicals  whic! 
sunk  into  the  abysses  appeai-s  upon  our  shelves  in  the  shape  of  for 
volumes,  duly  annotated  and  expounded  by  laborious  commentato] 
is  amusing  to  glance  over  the  row,  from  the  Tatler  to  the  Loo^ 
from  the  days  of  Steele  to  those  of  Cumberland  and  Mackeni 
*^  3Ian  of  Feeling,"  and  reflect  M\ion  the  simple-mindedness  of  our 
grandfathers.  Nothing  brings  back  to  us  more  vividly  the  time 
good  old  British  "  gentlewoman  ;  "  the  contem]>orary  of  the  adi 
Mrs.  Chapone  and  Mrs.  Carter,  who  even  contributed  short  papers 
Jiavillerj  and  regarded  the  honour  as  a  patent  of  immortaJit} 
formed  Bichardson's  court,  and  made  tea  for  Johnson;  who 
letters  about  the  "  improvement  of  the  mind,"  and  at  times  vc 
upon  a  translation  of  a  classical  moralist,  but  enquired  witl: 
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xiety  wlietliei'  &  knowledge  of  Latiii  was  consiatent  witb  the  delicacy 
the  female  sex ;  and  thought  it  a  piece  of  delicate  flattery  when  a 
j3»*1q  author  condescended  to  write  down  to  the  level  of  their  comprehen- 
sion.    Lady  Mary  aeenis  to  have  heen  the  only  woman  of  the  century 
>v  Lo  really  felt  herself  entitled  to  a  claim  of  intellectual  equality ;  and 
*lie  feminine  anthor  waa  regarded  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  modem 
lAdyin  the  htin ting-field.     It  was  a  question  whether  she  should  be 
tx«ated  with  eicceptional  forbea-rance,  or  warned  off  a  pursuit  rather  too 
ixsfjgh  for  a  true  womiinly  occupation,     Johnaon*s  famous  comparison  of 
^      the  preaching  women  to  the  dancing  dogs  gives  the  genei-al  sentiment. 
li     jThey  were  not  admiretl  for  writing  well,  but  for  writing  at  all. 
A  AV^e  have  changed  all  this,  and  there  Ls  sometliing  pathetic  in  the 

L^ntiitive  and  modest  approaches  of  our  grandmothers  to  the  pursuits  in 
HBQiich  their  granddaughters  have  achieved  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
^^w  <^|ual  treatment. 

Eat  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  in  reading  the  whole  Spectator  and 

[  jccessors,  that  this  audience  is  always  in  the  background.     It  is 

'  iture  written  by  gentlemen  for  ladies — that  Ls,  for  persons  disposed  to 

jt|Mt  at  gentlemen's  feet.     Bacon  is  delivering  his  thoughts  for  the  guidance 

m^W  thoughtful   aspimnts'?  to  fame;   and  Templo  is  acting  the  polished 

^^t«sman  in  the  imagbied  pi-eaence  of  wits  and  coiui;iers.     But  Steele  and 

AddiMju  make  it  their  express  boast  tiiat  they  write  for  the  good  of 

>»omeD,  who   have  hitherto   been    limited  to  an  intellectual   diet  of 

decent  devotional  works  or  of  plays  and  romances.     The  Spectatar  is 

^        to  lie  on  the  ttible  by  tho  side  of  the  morning  dish  of  chocolate ;  and 

1 e?ery  writer  in  a  periodical  knows  how  cjirefuUy  he  must  beai-  in  mind 

^^K^  audience  for  which  he  is  catering.  The  foim  once  fixed  was  preserved 
^^fcroughout  the  century  with  a  persistency  characteristic  of  the  sheep-like 
race  of  authors.  Every  successor  tried  to  walk  in  Addison's  footsteps. 
T\u'  Worldf  us  somebody  tells  us,  was  the  Ulysses'  bow  in  which  all  the 
TA  i  A  of  the  day  tried  their  strength.  The  fine  gentlemen,  like  Chester- 
fieJd  and  Wh1|>o1c,  too  nice  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  ordinary  denizens 
af  Grub  Street,  ventured  into  tliis  select  arena  with  the  encouragement 
of  some  easily  tlropped  mask  of  anonymity.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  on 
Mrhat  easy  terms  gloiy  was  to  be  won  hy  such  achievements.  There  wa« 
the  exemplary  Mr.  Grove,  of  Taunton^  who  wrote  a  paper  in  the  Specta- 
tor,  which,  according  to  Johnson,  was  "  one  of  tho  finest  piec^  in  the 
English  language,"  though  I  suppose  but  few  of  my  readers  can  recollect 
a  w^ordof  it,  and  Mr.  Ince,  of  (Jray\s  Inn,  who  freqviented  Tom's  Coffee 
House,  and  was  apparently  revered  by  other  frequenters  on  the  strength 
of  a  compliment  from  Steele  to  some  contributions  never  identified. 
Nay,  a  certain  Mr.  Elphinstone^  seen  in  the  flesh  by  Hazlitt,  was  sur- 
rounded for  fifty  years  by  a  kind  of  faint  halo  of  literaiy  fame,  becauatj 
lie  had  diiychai-ge«i  the  humble  duty  of  tninslating  the  mottoes  to  the 
Jiamhler.  The  fame,  indeed,  has  not  been  very  euduring.  We  have 
lost  our  appetite  for  this  simple  food.     Very  few  people,  wo  may  suspect, 
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give  their  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Addison,  any  more  it 

youthful  versifier  tries  to  catch  the  echo  of  Pope.    Wc  are  rather  dii 

to  laugh  at  the  classical  motto  which  serves  in  place  of  a  text,  and 

have  given  infinite  trouble  to  some  unfortunate  scribblers.     The  j 

raillery  of  feminine  foibles  in  dress  or  manners  requires  to  be  ra 

in  every  generation  with  tho  fashions  to  which  it  refers.    The  mm 

are  of  that  kind  of  literature  which  are  too  much  like  tracts,  i 

to  tastes  accustomed  to  the  full-blown  novel  developed  in  later 

A  classical  allegory  or  a  so-called  Eiistem  tale  has  become  a  pnerili^ 

the  old-fiishioned  pastoral.     We  half  regret  the  days  when  a  mai 

a  taste  for  fossils  or  butterflies  was  called  a  virtuoso,  and  considei 

unfailing  butt  for  easy  lidicule ;  but  we  are  too  much  under  the  thn 

the  scientific  world  to  reveal  our  sentiments.     And  as  for  the  cril 

with  its  elaborate  inanities  about  the  unities  and  the  rules  of  epic  ] 

and  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  M.  Bossu,  we  look  down  upon! 

the  heights  of  philosophical  aesthetics,  and  rejoice  complacently : 

infallibility  of  modem  tastes.     Were  it  not  for  Sir  Roger  de  Co 

the   old-fashioned  essay  would  be  well-nigh  forgotten,  except  h\ 

examiner  who  wants  a  bit  of  pure  English  to  be  turned  into  Latin 

Oblivion  of  this  kind  is  tho  natural   penalty  of  labouring 

another  man's  foundations.     There  is  clearly  a  presumption  th 

form  struck  out  by  Addison  would  not  precisely  suit  Fielding  or 

son  or  Goldsmith  ;  and  accordingly  we  read  Tom  Jone^  €Uid  the 

q/  Wakefield  and  the  Lives  of  t/ie  Foeis  without  troubling  oursel 

glance  at  the  Champion  or  the  Covent  Gardeii  Journal,   We  make 

functory  study  even  of  tho  Bee  and  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  and  a 

verent  about  the  Rambler.  We  may  find  in  them,  indeed,  abundant 

of  Fielding's  rough  irony  and  hearty  common-sense,  and  of  Gold 

delicate  humour  and  felicity  of  touch ;  but  Goldsmith,  when  foi 

continuous  dissertation,  has  to  spin  his  thread  too  fine,  and  i 

seems  to  be  uncomfortably  cramped  within  the  narrow  limits 

essay.    The  Rambler  should  not  have  a  superfluous  word  said  aga 

for  the  very  name  has  become  a  kind  of  scarecrow ;  and  yet  any  o 

will  skip  most  of  the  ci-iticisms  and  all  the  amusing  passages  nu 

much  profitable  and  not  unpleasing  melancholy  out  of  its  poi 

pages.     It  is  all  the  pleasanter  for  its  contrast  to  the  kind  of 

optimism  which  most  essayists  adopt  as  most  congenial  to  eaa 

readers.     I  like  to  come  upon  one  of  Johnson's  solemn  utteran< 

conviction  of  the  radical  wretchedness  of  life.      "The  cure  : 

greatest  part  of  human  miseries  is  not  radical  but  palliatiye.     Ii 

is  involved  in  coi*poreal  nature,  and  interwoven  with  oar  bei 

attempts,  therefore,  to  decline  it  wholly  are  useless  and  vain ;  the 

of  pain  send  their  arrows  against  us  on  every  side ;  the  choice 

between  those  which  are  more  or  less  sharp,  or  tinged  with  p 

greater  or  less  malignity ;  and  the  strongest  armour  which  res 

Bupply  will  only  blunt  their  points,  bat  cannot  repel  them. 
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\f  HBNBM  of  sadDdss,  oomtng  from  a   brave  and   much- 
fiAtum,  i<  impressU'e,  but  it  muftt  bo  admitteij  that  it  would 
imllier  teviire  reading  at  a  tea-table — even  when  pre^jided  over  by 
ATOMit   to   bor  aex,  the  translator   of  Epicttjtua,     And    poor 
htan^  piiitifally  sensiblo  that  he  must  not  deviate  too  far  from 
mfldcftn  an  elephantine  giimbol  or  two  with  a  very  wry  fiwso  j 
cocBical  by  his  faihire. 
•  H»  in  fihct,  to  l>e  eat^iblUhed  that  within  his  special  and  narrow 
AAAlnon  was  unique.     Ila7:litt  and  Leigh  Hunt  tried  to  exalt 
AbOT<0  bii  coUfUigue,      We  can  jierfectly  understand  their  affection 
cliEirmlro«i8«  irarm-hoarted  Irishman.     When  a  viituous  person 
Um  eztimvBi^Tice  of  a  thoughtless  friend  by  the  broad  hint  of 
an  «:«cii''       *      -  his  house,  we  naturally  take  part  with  the 
\\V  hi  thnt  Adtlinon  got  a  little  mofc  than  hia  deserts 

porld,  wl  got  a  littlo  less,  and  we  wish   it?   make  tho 

wen.  A :,-  .  .  .lue  extent  this*  applies  iu  a  literary  semie.  Steele 
warmth  and  pathos  than  Addison  ;  he  can  apeak  of  women 
lh«  r  riii  of  hijf  loader,  and  would  hmxlly,  like  him, 

lit  tho  fi4moiis  iheoiy  of  Pericles  as  to   thfar 
Andf  yet,  it  dcx5»  not  waitt  any  refinetl  criticism  to  recognise 
'•   aiifieriority.      St-eele't*  admirei*s  have  tried  to  vimlicato  for 
in  Hir  Roiter ;  but  any  one  who  rends  the  papers  in  which 
itiriil  t  »'d,  will  see  that  nil  the  reiiUy  fine 

c  .  u     Steele  took  one  of  the  most  pro- 

its,  the  courtship  of  the  widow,  and  the  paper  in  which 
is  the  furthfsst  bolow  the  general  level.  To  have  created  Sir 
fiireAitber  of  so  many  exfjuisite  characters,  for  surely  he  is 
to  Pi&rBOQ  Adams,  and  Unci©  Toby,  and  Doctor  Primrose, 
N€»wcotn« — is  Addison's  greatest  fichievement,  and  the  most 
of  tho  man.  For  it  is  impoesiblc  not  to  feel  that  some 
U  ilooo  to  Addison  when  griKve  writers  like  M.  Taitio,  for  ex- 
treat  him  •KriottJtly  as  a  novelist  or  a  political  theorist,  or  even  as 
Jadifed  by  any  M^rrro  standard,  his  morality  and  hia  poUlical 
bis  critical  diHi^ULKilious — the  immortal  papers,  for  ex- 
no  Ibe  IflMgination  and  a|KiD  Paradise  Lost — Ave  puerile  enouglu 
our  lor9  ti  wermouB,  we  can  be  almost  as  much  bored  as  M. 
WttMtlf  \ff  «om«  of  Addison's  prosings.  The  charm  of  Uie  man 
m  ti>«*  afiiiiimbl«  ^itiplicity  of  which  Sir  Koger  is  only  an  imagui- 
Oflction.  Addison,  it  is  true,  smiles  at  the  knight  s  little  absur- 
tbi*  fiUtform  of  sujierior  jscholarship.  lie  feels  himseUf  to  be 
rbi^t  Ic-         "    "  if  hii4  time — a  scholar,  a  gentleman — 

rft   ir.  cni:  ,  ijT  to  inUn-pi-ot  the  npeculations   of 

ttom  bo  m  firtsciaely  of  the  tsame  material  as  the  fine  old 
■  in*  vs .    .u  b«  aympathiaeii.     His  8implicity  is  not  destroyed  by 
%o  write  iMtin  Tencn  or  uvcn  hy  becoming  a  Secretary  of  State 
doon  not  MCop(  tin  tetcbi^ig  of  his  chaplain  with  more  rovo- 
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rence  than  Addison  feels  for  Tillotson  and  the  admirable  Dr.  Scott,  vhott 
authority  has  become  very  faded  for  ub.  The  sqaire  accepUi  BaloA 
chronicle  as  his  sole  and  infallible  authority  in  all  matters  of  history ;  bifc 
Addison's  history  would  pass  muster  just  as  little  with  Mr.  Freeman  or  Dr. 
Stubbs.  We  smile  at  Sir  Boger's  satisfaction  with  the  progrew  cf  tia 
Church  of  England  when  a  rigid  dissenter  eats  plentifully  of  his  CbaM^ 
mas  plum-porridge  ;  but  there  is  something  almost  equally  simple 
minded  in  Addison's  conviction  that  the  prosecutors  of  Sacbeverell  bid 
spoken  the  very  last  words  of  political  wisdom,  and  even  the  good  9k 
Koger's  criticisms  of  the  DUtressed  Motli^r  are  not  much  aimpkrii 
substance,  though  less  ambitious  in  form,  than  Addison's  lectures  vpa 
similar  topics.  Time  has  put  us  as  much  beyond  the  artist  as  the  ailil| 
was  beyond  his  model,  and,  though  he  is  in  part  the  accomplice,  he  w^ 
also  be  taken  as  partly  the  object  of  some  good-humoured  ridicule, 
cannot  sit  at  his  feet  as  a  political  teacher ;  but  we  see  that  his 
really  mean  the  spontaneous  sympathy  of  a  kindly  and  generous 
which  receives  a  painful  jar  from  the  sight  of  bigotry  and 
His  theology,  as  M.  Taine  rather  superfluously  insists,  representi 
frigid  and  prosaic  type  of  contemporary  divines;  but  it  is  only  tha^ 
temal  covering  of  that  tender  sentiment  of  natural  piety  to  whiflh  l 
owe  some  of  tho  most  ezqmsite  hymns  in  the  language.  In  shorti^ 
occasional  pretentiousness  of  the  man,  when  he  wants  to  delinr 
cathedrd  judgments  upon  points  of  criticism  and  morality,  becooM 
very  venial  and  rather  amusing  bit  of  affectation.  It  shows  only 
docility — perhaps  rather  excessive — with  which  a  gentle  and  nd 
timid  intellect  accepts,  at  their  own  valuation,  the  accepted  teacbcn; 
his  day ;  and,  having  put  away  all  thoughts  of  judging  him  bj 
inapplicable  standard,  we  can  enjoy  him  for  what  he  really  is  ^^ntM 
further  qualification  ;  we  can  delight  in  the  urbanity  which  is  tbeial 
cation  of  a  childlike  nature  unspoilt  by  familiarity  with  the  world;  1^ 
can  admire  equally  the  tenderness,  guided  by  playful  fancy,  of  the  Viaii 
of  Mirza,  or  the  legend  of  Man-aton  and  Yuiiitilda,  and  the  passsgai  Ij 
which  he  amuses  himself  with  some  such  trifle  as  ladies' patch' 
his  plaything  so  dexterously  as  never  to  be  too  ponderous,  whilst 
how  preserving,  by  mere  unconscious  wit,  an  air  as  of  amiable 
relaxing  for  a  moment  from  severer  thought.  Addison's  imi' 
flounder  awkwardly  enough,  for  the  most  pai*t,  in  attempting  to  npi| 
a  performance  which  looks  so  easy  after  its  execution  ;  but  in  truth,  ll 
secrot,  though  it  may  bo  an  open  one,  is  not  easily  appropriated.  Yi 
have  only  to  acquu*e  Addison's  peculiar  nature,  his  delicacy  of  pSMf 
tion,  his  tenderness  of  nature  held  in  check  by  excessive  sensibility,  U 
generosity  of  feeling  which  can  never  hurry  him  out  of  the  safe  entrend 
mcnt  of  thorough  respectability,  his  intense  appreciation  of  all  ihil:l 
pui*e  and  beautiful  so  long  as  it  is  aUo  of  good  report — you  must  haii 
in  short,  the  fine  qualities  along  with  the  limitations  of  his  chsHMli(| 
and  then  you  will  spontaneously  ezpresB^  in  this  kizuL  of  hyaM 
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tSe  quiet,  suVearcastic  pk^ fulness  which  could  gleam  out  bo 
delightfully  when  he  was  alone  with  a  friend,  or  with  his  pen,  and  a 
bottle  of  port  to  give  him  courage. 

Essay* writing,  thus  understood,  is  as  much  one  of  the  lost  arts  as 
good  letter-writing  or  good  taJk.  We  are  too  distracted,  too  hurried. 
The  tovtii  about  which  these  essayists  are  alwajs  talking,  meant  a 
limited  society;  it  has  now  become  a  vast  chaos  of  distracted  atoms, 
iBrhirled  into  momentary  contact,  but  not  coalescing  into  permanent 
groups.  A  sensitive,  reserA'ed  Addison  would  go  to  ins  club  in  the  days 
■wheti  a  club  meant  a  social  giithering  instead  of  an  oppressive  house  of 
call  for  U*200  gentlemen,  glaring  mutual  distrust  across  their  newspaper. 
He  lias  his  recognised  comer  at  the  coflr(3e'house,  where  he  could  listen 
*m<listtiirbed  to  the  gossip  of  the  regular  frequenters.  Ho  would  retire 
to  liis  lodgings  with  a  chosen  friend,  and  gradually  thaw  under  the 
tofluenee  of  his  bottle  and  his  pipe  of  tobacco,  till  he  poured  out  hia 
**ttle  8j>€culation8  to  bis  companion,  or  wrote  them  down  for  an  audience 
^Oiicib  he  knew  as  a  country  parson  knows  his  cougrefration.  He  could 
''^•^^ke  little  confidentL-d  jokea  to  the  pubhc,  for  thu  public  was  only  an 
^'^^Wged  circle  of  friends.  At  the  present  day,  such  a  man,  foi^  he  was 
*  inan  of  ta.ste  and  I'ellection,  iinda  society  an  intolerable  boi*e.  He 
»?' '  s  into  it  to  be  one  of  a  crowd  assembled  for  a  moment  to  be  dispei-sed 
*^  a  dozen  diflfereiit  crowds  to-morraw  ;  he  is  stvick  down  at  a  dinner- 
^^•Ip  between  a  couple  of  strangei-s,  and  lias  not  time  to  break  the  ice 
yond  the  conventional  twaddle,  unless,  itideeii,  he  nieeta  some 
i  i-i.a  tidker,  who  lujks  him  between  tlio  soup  and  the  tish  whether  he 
/•t^li^ves  in  the  equality  of  the  sexes  or  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  He 
^■^^■pky  if  he  can  count  upon  meetmg  his  best  friends  once  in  a  fort- 
^^Hj^t.  He  becomes  famous,  not  to  be  the  cherished  companion  of  the 
^d«T,  but  to  be  mobbed  by  a  crowd.  He  may  become  a  recbise,  nowhere 
IDore  easily  than  in  London ;  but  then  he  can  hardly  write  effective 
QBsayB  upon  life;  or  ho  may  throw  himself  into  some  of  the  countless 
**  movements  "  of  the  day,  and  will  have  to  be  in  too  deadly  earnest  for 
the  pleasant  intei*change  of  social  pemifllage  with  a  skilful  blending  of 
lively  and  severe.  The  little  friendly  circle  of  symimthetic  bearers  is 
broken  up  for  good  or  bad,  dissolved  into  fragments  and  whii-led  into 
SUAtl  confusion ;  and  the  talker  on  paper  must  change  his  tone  as  his 
andience  is  dispersed.  Undoubtedly  in  some  ways  the  present  day  ia 
not  merely  favourable  to  essay -writing  hut  a  very  paiadise  for  essa3asta. 
Our  magazmea  and  journals  are  full  of  excellent  performaBces.  But 
V  character  is  radically  changed.  They  are  serious  discussions  of 
I  >i-tant  questions,  where  a  man  puts  a  whole  system  of  philosophy 
into  a  dozen  pages.  Or  else  they  differ  from  the  old-fashioned  essay  as 
(he  address  of  a  mob-orator  differs  from  a  speech  to  an  organised 
assembly.  The  writer  has  not  in  his  eye  a  little  coterie  of  reoognised 
ttuthority,  but  is  competing  with  countless  rivals  to  catch  the  ear  of 
that  vague  and  capricious  personage,  the  geneiul  reader.     Sometimes 
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the  general  reader  likes  slow  twaddle,  and  sometimes  a  spioe  of  mshi 
but  be  is  terribly  apt  to  take  ironj  for  a  personal  insalt,  and  to  mk 
delicacy  for  insipidity.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  one  kind  of  antb 
has  become  more  imposing  than  ever.  We  are  greatly  exerdaed  id 
minds  by  the  claims  of  the  scientific  critic ;  but  that  only  explains 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  write  about  essay-writing  than  to  write  la  < 
oneself. 

Some  men,  indeed,  have  enough  of  the  humourist  or  the  philoM 
to  withdraw  from  the  crush  and  indulge  in  very  admirable  specnlal 
Essays  may  be  mentioned  which,  though  less  popular  than  some  d 
right  twaddle,  have  a  better  chance  of  endurance.  But,  apart  froi 
most  modem  performances,  some  of  the  veiy  best  of  English  essays 
from  the  school  which  in  some  sense  continued  the  old  traditions. 
"  cockneys  "  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  still  talked  aboni 
"town,"  as  a  distinct  entity.  Charles  Lamb's  supper  parties 
probably  the  last  representatives  of  the  old-fashioned  club.  L 
indeed,  was  the  pet  of  a  little  clique  of  familiars,  standing  apart 
the  great  world — not  like  Addison,  the  favourite  of  a  society,  indi 
the  chief  political  and  social  leaders  of  the  day.  The  cockneys  fo 
only  a  small  and  a  rather  despised  section  of  society ;  but  they  hu 
been  swamped  and  overwhelmed  in  the  crowd.  London  was  i 
shifting  caravanserai,  a  vague  aggregate  of  human  beings,  from  i 
all  traces  of  organic  unity  had  disappeared.  Names  like  Kensiz 
or  Hampstead  still  suggested  real  places,  with  oldest  inhabitanti 
local  associations,  not  confusing  paraphrases  for  arbitrary  fragn 
of  S.  or  N.  W.  The  Temple  had  its  old  benchers,  men  who  had 
there  under  the  eyes  of  neighbours,  and  whose  personal  character 
were  known  as  accurately  as  in  any  country  village.  The  theat 
Lamb's  day  was  not  one  amongst  many  places  of  amusement,  with 
such  claims  as  may  be  derived  from  the  star  of  the  moment;  but  a 
with  imposing  historical  associations,  which  could  trace  back  its  conti 
through  a  dynasty  of  managers,  from  Sheridan  to  Garrick,  and 
Gibber  and  Bctterton,  and  the  companies  which  exulted  in  the  : 
of  the  King's  servants.  When  sitting  in  the  pit,  he  seemed  1 
taking  the  very  place  of  Steele,  and  might  still  listen  to  thi 
"artificial  comedy,"  for  which  we  have  become  too  moral  oi 
squeamish.  To  read  Elia's  essays  is  to  breathe  that  atmosphere  Sj 
and  to  see  that  if  Lamb  did  not  write  for  so  definite  a  circle  as  tl 
essayists,  ho  is  still  repi'esenting  a  class  with  cherished  associations 
a  distinctive  character.  One  should  be  a  bit  of  a  cockney  fully  to ' 
his  writing ;  to  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  picturesque  old  London 
its  quaint  and  grotesque  aspects.  For  Lamb  is  nowhere  more  hi 
than  in  the  humorous  pathos  with  which  he  dwells  upon  the  n 
vanishing  peculiarities  of  the  old-fashioned  world. 

Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt>  and  Hazlitt  may  be  taken  to  repreeeiit  tht 
phase  of  the  old  town  life  before  the  town  had  become  a  wilda 
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hVt  ftl]  Written  admirAble  essiys,  thongb  Hunt*t3  poi'e  taste  and 
I  fltjrio  acaroely  atone  for  the  want  of  force  or  idiosyncrasj.  No 
ilieuBa  mold  \^  made  against  hi^  friends.  Lamb  was  not  only 
^Wfl  own  cliquei  but  the  pet  of  all  snbsequent  critics.  To  say 
^Bumi  him  wonUl  be  to  provoke  iudignant  remonAtnvnce.  An 
^pb  Mm  would  resemble  an  insult  to  a  child.  Yet  I  will  ven^ 
fCMltilhiii  that  Lamb  has  some  of  the  faultt^  from  which  no  favourite 
m  cifoie  is  e^er  quite  free*  He  is  alwayn  on  the  verge  of  tiifee- 
And  flometiiDes  trespasses  beyond  the  verge.  There  is  a  self- 
illf  mbout  him  which  in  some  moods  is  provoking.  There  is  a 
biggiCry  about  most  humourists  (oa  of  a  spoilt  child)  which  has 
a  HUki  tireeome.  People  liave  come  to  talk  as  if  a  sense  of 
r  w«re  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  To  have  it  is  to  be  free  of  a 
fed  clan,  possessed  of  an  esoteric  system  of  critical  wi&dom*  To 
^OQt  ii  If  to  be  a  wretch e<i  matter-of-fact  utilitarian  pedant.  The 
^  ItiuiKMJTifit  considers  tho  rest  of  mankind  as  though  they 
PfiriTpd  of  A  faculty,  incapal^le  of  a  relish  for  the  finest  litemiy 
|L  I^inb  wa^  one  of  the  lirst  repreaentativas  of  this  theory,  and 
fm  tacitly  warainp  off  the  profane  vulgai*,  typified  by  tlie  prosiuc 
wbf  'bat  his  wish  to  see  Burns  instead  of  Bums' 

r.j  iiiuch  as  the  poet  hiniself  was  dead.     The 

of  cottrse,  put  forwanl  by  Lamb  in  the  most  amiable  w  ay, 
1m  a  preteasion.  Most  people  are  docile  enough  to  accept  at 
lQAti(m»  or  at  that  of  lus  admirera,  any  man  who  claims  a 
and  think  it  wL>^  to  hold  their  tongues  if  they  do  not 
bit  to  t>0  folly  justified  by  the  facts.  But  I  admit  that,  after  a 
qomiiltty  of  Lamb,  I  begin  to  feel  a  sympathy  for  the  unimagina- 
pileluiaii.  I  think  tliut  he  has  something  to  say  for  himself. 
fat  eiMiiple,  was  a  most  exquisite  critic  of  the  authors  in  whom 
^Idd.  Nobody  has  said  such  admirable  things  about  the  old 
)  dimmaimtfl,  and  a  little  exaggeration  may  bo  forgiven  to  bo 
\  tt  wonhippfrr.  But  he  helped  to  start  the  nuisance  of  *^  appi*e» 
critaeiam/'  which  proceeds  on  the  a.saumptive  fiincy  that  it  neces- 
laowi  fiftal  insight  and  geniality  to  pick  up  pebbles  or  i-eal  jewels 
im  robhiiah^hieape  of  time.  Lamb  certainly  is  not  to  bo  blame4 
flSiimTaganc*  of  his  followers.  But  this  exaltation  of  the  tastes 
■i  of  a  little  coterie  has  always  its  dangers^  and  that  is  what  limita 
pfaetioQ  for  Lamb.  NolM>dy  can  delight  too  much  in  the  essay 
RMi  pif^-^itie  apologue  in  which  cont^na  aa  much  sound  philo^ 
i  §am  hmnoiir-'-cr  in  Mrs.  Battle's  opinions  upon  whist,  or  the 
iflO  of  Christ's  ETospital,  or  the  old  benchers  of  the  Temple,  or 
in  th«  l4>&g  Vacation.  Only  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feeling 
[wioti  me  wbea  I  am  ordered  to  worship  the  idol  of  any  small 
^Dt  tbnr  «hibbolotlis,  and  everything  will  go  pleasantly.  The 
^■flmo(dt  and  dogmatism  will  only  turn  its  pleasant«r  aide 
^Bly  aod  ahow  Itself  in  tinging  the  admixable  sentiments  witli 
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a  slight  affectatioiu  Yet,  one  wants  a  little  more  freah  air,  tnd  oM 
does  not  like  to  admire  upon  compulsion.  Lamb's  manner  is  inimitr 
ably  graceful ;  but  it  reminds  one  just  a  little  too  much  of  an  aadni 
beau,  retailing  his  exquisite  compliments,  and  putting  his  heaxen  A 
their  best  behaviour.  Perhaps  it  shows  the  corruption  of  human 
but  I  should  be  glad  if  now  and  then  he  could  drop  his  falsetto  and 
out  of  his  little  entrenchment  of  elaborate  reserve.  I  should  feel  oe^ 
tain  that  I  see  the  natural  man.  '^  I  am  all  over  sophisticated,"  flQi 
Lamb,  accounting  for  hia  imperfect  sympathy  with  Quakers,  **Tritk 
humours,  fancies  craving  hourly  sympathy.  I  must  have  booka^  pi» 
ture!5,  theatres,  chitchat,  scandal,  jokes,  antiquities,  and  a  thousand  Wilis' 
whams  which  their  simpler  taste  could  do  without."  There  are  tinM 
when  the  simpler  taste  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  most  skilful  dandli^ 
of  whimwhams ;  and  it  is  at  those  times  that  one  revolts  not  exu^ 
against  Lamb,  but  against  the  intolerance  of  true  Iamb  worahippen. 

The  reader  who  is  tired  of  Limb's  delicate  confections,  and  wants  a tt: 
of  genuine  natuiv,  a  straightforward  uncompromising  utterance  oi$JiA^ 
pathy  and  indignation,  need  not  go  far.  Kazlitt  will  serve  hia  taiBf: 
and  for  that  I'eason  I  can  very  often  read  Hazlitt  with  admiration  wW 
Lamb  rather  palls  upon  me.  If  Hazlitt  has  the  weaknesses  of  a  cocki^ 
they  take  a  very  different  form.  He  could  hardly  have  been  the  idflilrf^ 
any  sect  which  did  not  enjoy  frequent  slaps  in  the  face  from  the  objectill 
its  worship.  He  has  acquired,  to  an  irritating  degree,  the  temper  cbaiiA* 
teristic  of  a  narrow  provincial  sect.  He  has  cherished  and  brooded 
the  antipathies  with  which  he  started,  and,  from  time  to  time,  haa 
new  dislikes  and  taken  up  grudges  against  his  old  friends.  He  has 
sufficient  culture  to  imderstand  fully  the  bearings  of  his  own 
and  quaiTels  with  those  who  should  \)e  liis  allies.  He  has  another  chazHK' 
teristic  which,  to  my  mind,  is  less  piirdonable.  He  is  not  only  egotiadfli]^ 
which  one  may  forgive,  but  there  is  something  rather  ungentlemanliki 
about  his  egotism.  There  is  a  rather  offensive  tone  of  telf-aaEertiai^ 
thickly  masked  as  self-depreciation.  I  sliould  be  slow  to  say  that  bt 
was  envious,  for  that  is  one  of  the  accusiitions  most  easily  made  anl 
least  capable  of  being  proved,  against  any  one  who  takes  an  independeal 
view  of  contempoi-ary  celebrities ;  but  he  has  the  tone  of  a  man  with  ft 
grievance ;  and  the  grievances  are  the  shocks  which  his  vanity  btf 
received  from  a  want  of  general  apprec^iation.  There  is  somethiaf 
petty  in  the  spirit  which  takes  the  world  into  its  confidence  upon  waA 
matters ;  and  his  want  of  reticence  takes  at  times  a  more  offensive  finOi 
He  is  one  of  the  earliest  "  mterviewers,"  and  revenges  himself  apoi 
men  who  have  been  more  popular  than  himself  by  cutting  portraits  d 
them  as  they  appeared  to  him.  Altogether  he  is  a  man  whom  it  il 
imposi«iblo  to  regard  without  a  certain  distrust ;  and  that,  as  I  fan^ 
is  the  true  i-eason  for  his  w^ant  of  popularity.  No  literaiy  skill  wfl 
make  average  readers  take  kindly  to  a  man  who  does  not  attncfc  If 
some  amiable  qoaliiy. 
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Iq  fact,  some  ej^liuifttioa  is  needed^  for  otherwise  we  could  hardly 

»uiit  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  some  of  tho  ablest  essays  in  the 

je.     We  may  be  %"ery  fine  fellows  now,  but  we  cannot  wi-ite  like 

itt,  says  a  critic  who  ia  more  likely  than  any  one  to  falsify  his  own 

>ILB,     And  when  1  take  up  one  of  Hazliit'a  volumes  of  essays,  I 

Tery  much,  inclined  at  times  to  agree  with  the  assertion.     They  are 

it  ia  true,  to  leave  a  rather  unpleasant  flavour  upon   the  palate. 

is  a  oei'tain  acidity  ;  a  rather  petulant  putting  forwards  of  little 

leta  or  personal  dislikes ;  the  aiTogance  belonging  to  all  cliquishneaa 

»t  noftened  into  tacit  assumption,  but  leather  dashed  in  your  hce. 

putting  this  aside,  the  nervous  vigour  of  the  writing,  the  tone  of 

conviction  and  passion  which  vibrates  through  his  pbrase^*,  the 

le  enthusiasm  with  which  ho  celebrates  the  books  and  pictures 

ich  he  really  loves;  the  intense  enjoyment  of  tho  beauties  which  he 

lly    comprelienclH,    has    in    it    Fometbing   inspiring    and    contagious* 

is  at  any  rate  nothing  finicking  or  affected  ;  if  he  Is  crotchety, 

dly  believes  in  his  crotchets ;  if  he  deals  in  paratloxes,  it  is  not 

^t  he  wishes  to  exhibit  his  skilly  or  to  insinuate  a  claim  to  originality, 

that  he  is  a  vehement  and  passionate  believer  in  certain  lu-ejudices 

have  sunk  into  his  mind  or  become  ingrained  in  his  nature.     If 

essayist  is  bound  to  be  a  dealer  in  commonplace  or  in  the  inverse 

imonplace  which  wre  call  a  paratlox,  Hazlitt  succeeds  in  giving  them 

interest,  by  a  new  method.     It  is  not  that  he  is  a  man  of  ripened 

Litative  wisdom  who  has  thought  over  them  and  tested  them  for 

df ;  nor  a  man  of  delicate  sensibility  from  whose  lips  they  come 

tho  freshness  of  perfect  simplicity ;  nor  a  man  of  strong  sense,  who 

away  the  conventional  illusions  by  which  we  work  oui-selves  into 

iplacency ;  not  a  gentle  humourist,  who  is  playing  with  absurdities 

appeals  to  us   to   share  his  enjoyable   consciousness  of  hLs  own 

it  is  simply  that  ho  is  a  man  of  marked  idiosyncrasy  whose 

are  so  strong,  though  confineil  within  nari-ow  channels,  that  hia 

ice«  have  always  the  emphatic  ring  of  true  passion,     When  he 

about  one  of  his  favourites,  whether  Rousseau  or  Mrs.  Inchbald, 

has  not  perhaps  much  to  add  to  the  established  criticisms,  but  he 

as  one  who  knows  the  book  by  heart,  who  has   pored  over  it 

a   lover,  come  to  it  again  and  again,  relished   the   Utile  tonchea 

eaoftpe  the  hasty  reader,  and  in  writing  about  it  is  reviving  the 

passionate  gush  of  admiration.     He  cannot  make  such  fine  remarks 

Lamb;   and  his  judgments  are  still  mora  personal  and  de|>endent 

m  the  accidents  of  hia  eai%  studies.     But  they  stimulate  still  more 

mgly  the  illusion  that  one  has  only  to  turn  to  the  original  i   order 

enjoy  r  similar  rapture.      Lamb  speaks  as  the  epicure;  and  lets 

know  that  one  must  be  a  man  of  tcLste  to  share  his  fine  discrimina- 

u     But  HazHtt  apeiiks  of  his  old  enjoyments  as  a  traveller  might 

of  the  gush  of  fresh  water  which  saved  him  from  dying  of  thli'st 

the  wilderness.     The  delight  aeema  so  spout&neoua  and  natiu*al  that 
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wo  fancy-^-vCiry  erroneously  for  the  most  part — ^that  thd  spriilg  nnMl 
as  refreshing  to  our  lips  as  it  was  to  his.  Wo  are  ashamed  after  it  w 
we  are  bored  by  the  Xouvelk  Ilelo'ise, 

There  is  the  same  kind  of  charm  in  the  non-oritical  essays, 
share  for  the  moment  Ilazlitt's  enthusiasm  for  the  Indian  jugglen 
for  Cavanagh,  the  fives-player,  whom  he  celebrates  with  an  enthusi 
astonishing  in  pre-athletic  days,  and  which  could  hardly  be  riviUet 
a  boyish  idolator  of  Dr.  Grace.  Wo  forget  all  our  acquired  prqjnc 
to  throw  ourselves  into  tho  sport  of  the  famous  prize-fight  between 
gasman  and  Bill  Neate ;  and  see  no  incongruity  between  the  plei 
of  seeing  one  side  of  Mr.  Hickman's  face  dashed  into  "  a  red  min 
a  single  blow,  and  of  taking  a  volume  of  Rousseau's  sentimentalisi 
your  pocket  to  solace  the  necessary  hours  of  waiting. 

It  is  tho  same,  again,  wlien  Hazlitt  comes  to  deal  with  the  well-i 
topics  of  conimoni)lace  essayists.  Ho  prcaclies  upon  threadbare  ti 
but  they  alwa}!}  have  for  him  a  strong  personal  interest.  A  comi 
place  maxim  occurs  to  him,  not  to  be  calmly  considered  or  tc 
ornamented  with  fresh  illustrations,  but  as  if  it  were  incarnated 
flesh  and  blood  representative,  to  be  grappled,  wrestled  with,  overthr 
and  trampled  under  foot.  He  talks  about  tho  conduct  of  life  to  his 
and  begins  with  the  proper  aphorisms  about  industry,  civility,  and  soft 
but  as  ho  warms  to  his  work,  he  grows  i)assionate  and  pours  out  hisi 
prejudices  with  the  energy  of  personal  conviction.  He  talks  *1 
"  effeminacy,"  about  the  "  fear  of  death,"  about  the  "  main  chance," al 
"  envy,"  about  "egotism,"  about  "success  in  life," about " depth  and  m 
ficiality,"  and  a  dozen  other  equally  unpromising  subjects.  We  k 
too  well  what  dreaiy  and  edifying  meditations  they  would  suggest  to  s 
popular  essayists,  and  how  prettily  others  might  play  with  them, 
nothing  turns  to  platitude  with  Hazlitt ;  he  is  always  idiosyncratic,  i 
vigorous,  and  intensely  eager,  not  so  much  to  convince  you,  perhaps,  i 
get  the  better  of  you  as  presumably  an  antagonist.  He  docs  not  adc 
himself  to  the  gentle  reader  of  more  popular  writers,  but  to  an  imagl 
opponent  always  ready  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  and  to  get  the  won 
it.  Most  peoj)le  rather  object  to  assuming  that  position,  and  U 
pounded  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course  that  they  were  prig 
adherents  of  some  objectionable  theory.  But  if  you  can  take  hin 
t'le  nonce  on  his  own  terms  and  enjoy  conversation  which  co 
contradiction,  you  may  be  sure  of  a  good  bout  in  the  intellectual  i 
And  even  his  paradoxes  are  more  than  mere  wanton  desii'e  to  da 
Read,  for  example,  the  characteristic  essay  upon  The  Pleasure  of  Ha\ 
with  its  perverse  vindication  of  infidelity  to  our  old  friends,  and  old  be 
and  you  feel  that  Hazlitt,  though  arguing  himself  for  the  moment  ii 
conviction  which  he  cannot  seriously  hold,  has  really  given  utterani 
a.  genuine  sentiment  which  is  more  impressive  than  many  a  volui 
average  reflection.  A  more  frequent  contrast  of  general  sentiment  m 
indeed,  be  agreeable.  And  yet.  In  spite  of  tho  tmdertoxie  of  rather  m 
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ty,  wa  must  be  hard  to  please  if  we  are  not  cliarmed  with  the 
.  oocnrrence  of  such  passages  as  these :  "  I  remember  once 
ilong  the  margin  of  a  stream,  skirted  with  willows  and  flashing 
one  of  those  sequestered  valleys  on  Salisbury  plain,  where  the 
r  former  ages  had  planted  chapels  and  built  hermit's  cells. 
I  a  little  pariah  church  near,  but  tall  elms  and  quivering  alders 
am  my  sight;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  was  startled  by  the 
a  foil  oi^gan  pealing  on  the  ear,  accompanied  by  the  rustic 
d  the  rolling  quire  of  village  maids  and  children.  It  rose, 
ka  an  inhalation  of  rich  distilled  perfumes.  The  dew  from  a 
pafltnres  was  gathered  in  its  softness,  the  silence  of  a  thousand 
»ke  in  it  It  came  upon  the  heart  like  the  calm  beauty  of 
ncj  caught  the  sound  and  faith  mounted  on  it  to  the  skies.  It 
I  valley  like  a  mist,  and  still  poured  out  its  endless  chant,  and 
^eilla  upon  the  ear  and  wraps  me  in  a  golden  trance,  drowning 
tumult  of  the  world.'' 

9  Spirit  of  clique  were  invariably  productive  of  good  essay- 
ire  should  never  be  in  danger  of  any  deficiency  in  our  supplies, 
modem  cliques  are  so  anxious  to  be  cosmopolitan,  and  on  a 
h  the  last  new  utterance  of  the  accepted  prophet,  that  somehow 
[uiaitions  seem  to  be  wanting  in  individual  flavour.  Perhaps 
unknown  prophets  amongst  us  whose  works  will  be  valued  by 
Ichildren.  But  I  will  not  now  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
f  contemporary  criticism. 
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"  A  LANDSCAPE-PAINTER  lexids  a  meiTy  life.     He  has  the  wide  world  ftrj 
his  studio  and  Nature  herself  for  his  mistress  and  model :  a 
mistrcjss,  a  patient  and  silent  model,  whose  caprices,  however 
ing  thej  may  be,  are  never  exasperating  or  senseless,  like  those  of 
human  subject.     He  can  count  upon  a  kind  welcome  wherever  he 
roam,  and  it  is  seldom  that  he  fails  to  meet  with  a  jojous  commda 
two.     He  has  the  sunshine  and  the  free  air  and  an  abundance  of  i 
to  keep  him  in  health.     He  is  independent,  in  a  word,  which  is 
secret  of  all  true  happiness.     There  you  have  the  one  side  of  the 
the  reverse  is  less  glittering.     Independence  is  a  very  fine  thing;  haii 
is  a  luxury,  and,  like  other  luxuries,  has  to  be  paid  for.     If  the 
looks  coldly  upon  landscai)es,  and  the  public  declines  to  buy  them, 
poor  landscape-painter  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  independent  of 
earthly  requirements  by  means  of  the  simple  process  of  starvatioiL 
things  considered,  I  dou't  com})lain  of  my  trade.     You  may  say 
you  please  about  low  forms  of  aH ;  but  what  I  maintain  is  that  no 
of  art  can  be  low,  though  every  kind  of  artist  can  be  easily 
What  do  you  make  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  may  I  ask  1     And  whidi 
you  think  Ls  the  greater  man — Bernard  Palissy,  or  that  ass  Broi 
who  flatters  himself  that  he  is  a  modem  Michel- Angclo,  and  has 
produced  a  picture  yet  tliat  has  not  been  out  of  drawing?    Low  fbrmi 
art  indeed  !     Stuff,  my  good  sir !  " 

Victor  Berthon  could  claim  some  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
which  he  descantetl  so  fluently,  having  been  himself  a  land8cape-| 
for  a  matter  of  eight  years,  and  having  reaj>ed  but  a  meagre  result 
his  labours.  So  meagre,  indeed,  had  it  been  that  he  had  at  last 
up  his  mind  to  accept  an  offer  which  he  had  more  than  onoe  rejc 
and  to  bind  himself  to  execute  a  certain  number  of  studies  annually 
the  manufactory  of  pottery  at  Montigiiy,  which  had  become,  and  is 
coming,  more  and  more  widely  known  to  lovers  of  ceramic  exoellc 
Nobody  answered  his  questions  or  disputed  the  conclusiveness  of 
arguments,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  nobody  but  himself  heard 
He  was  wandering  among  the  hills  and  glades  of  the  forest  of  Font 
bleau,  with  his  hands  thi*ust  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his  loose 
coat,  and  his  pii)e  for  his  sole  confidant ;  and  in  spite  of  theexpostolato 
tone  of  his  soliloquy — ^which  might  have  seemed  to  imply  that  the  ll 
which  he  had  taken  stood  in  some  need  of  justificatian— there  vm  i 
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aad  ooniented  smile  about  kis  eyes  and  lips  such  as  migbt 
L^o  the  ooimteDanoe  of  one  who  saw  his  way  to  a 
h  Mines  a  month  for  the  future. 

Pols  attd  joga  and  platoe  I  "  he  muBed,  "  Tliere  was  a  time  when  I 
bid  baTv  iboQght  it  a  very  long  way  beneath  me  to  paint  such  things ; 
ghirn  was  a  time  whwn  I  waa  a  young  fool  and  mistook  myself  for  a 
■K  At  thirty,  ono  has  pretty  nearly  done  with  illusions/' 

Bmieed  of  his  wisdom  pertaining  to  tlmt  advanced  age,  M,  Berthou 
deeply  into  reflections  and  projects,  and  more  deeply  into 
bady  wildemesB.  He  had  no  more  fear  of  losing  his  way  in  the 
in  the  former ;  for  the  locality  had  been  known  to  him  for 
|ia0t>  as  indeed  it  is  to  most  French  artists  of  his  schooL 
,  he  had  on  all  previous  occasions  fixed  his  headquarters  at 
Of  and  as  Montigny  happens  to  be  situated  at  the  opposite  ex- 
^  of  tho  forest,  a  good  five  miles  away  from  that  village,  it  was 
aorpniiiig  that,  towards  sundown,  ho  should  suddenly  have  awoke 
Boofiction  that  he  had  not  the  I'emotest  idea  of  whei*e  he  was* 
lapoi  where  he  made  this  unpleasant  discovery  was  an  iri'egularly- 
dnrin^  where  four  gransy  bridle-paths  met ;  and  wlulo  ho  was 
hta  moustache  in  j>ei'plexity  and  wondering  which  of  these  was 
IS  liicety  to  lead  him  to  his  destination,  he  caught  sight  of  some- 
Ittte  flitting  amon^  the  trees  a  hundred  yards  or  so  away ;  which 
a{ipn)aching  rapiilly,  developed  itself  into  the  tall  figure  of  a 
SwioLging  her  straw  Imt  in  her  hiind,  she  was  passing  from  light 
kdo  with  long,  tnisy  steps,  and  was  evidently  sui^  enough  of  her 
Mbootft  to  be  indej)Gndent  of  beaten  ti*acks.  Presently  she  emerged 
tba  open  apace,  and  then,  for  the  first  time  becoming  aware  of  the 
yocuDg  gentleman  in  the  velvet  coat  and  high-crowned  wide- 
ho  wa»  gating  ut  htit  with  adniiring  eyes,  stopped  short,  and 
full  in  tl)e  fiice. 

lierthun's  «yeM  had  every  right  and  reason  to  expi^ess  admira- 

Hiia  youn^  wood-nymph,  with  her  golden-brown  hair,  her  blue 

her  I  m,  would  undor  any  circumstji noes  have  been 

'i-th  the  looking  at ;  but  just  now  the  accident 

iligliily  starttMl  pose  and   the  natural   accessories  of  light  and 

d  combined  to  prL>dui:«  an  effect  cspeciidly  delightful  to  the 

aoal.     From  the  thicket  at  her  back  rose  tbe  straight  trunks  of 

ancMmi  Scotch  firs,  slato-coluunMl  at  their  base  and  i^^ddcning  to- 

huntniit;  a  fiery  my  of  sunlight,  falling  aslant  through  th© 

:  brad,  caught  her  hair,  and  converted  it  into  the  sem- 

'       '  ft  hand,  which  held  her  hat,  hung  by  her  tide, 

lt«*l,  bt>Iding  back  a  spmyof  the  midergrowtb 

wkich  ehn  hail  ium«f^ ;  and  during  tbe  second  •n*  two  that  she 

Ihn*   f.fio  of  tbiaue  WwUdi'riug  rt.'collt*ction»  which  tome  and  go 

f:  .ming  paawtl  through  the  artist's  mind.     The  memory, 

it  iif,4  tce&t  "WM  dii«peU<pd  by  the  movement  of  its  subject,  who 
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stepped  forward,  saying  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  voice,  "  Monaaear  bi 
pro)>a))ly  missed  his  way  1 " 

y ictur  took  oiF  his  hat,  and  bowed  low.  "  MademoiaeUe,  I  mm 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  have ;  and  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  td 
me  towards  which  point  of  the  compass  Montigny  lies — 

<<  Very  willing,  monsieur.  I  myself  am  going  to  Marlotte,  so  ihri 
our  way  Is  the  same.     You  have  only  to  follow  me." 

And,  without  wasting  more  words  about  it^  she  struck  into  the  tliid 
of  the  forest  again,  discliining  the  paths  that  diverged  on  her  right  IB 
left,  and  moving  with  such  deft  rapidity  that  to  follow  her 
moro  easily  heard  than  obeyed. 

Our  friend  Victor,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  walk  in  dull  sikBK 
Ixihind  a  pretty  gu*l  when,  by  dint  of  hopping,  skipping,  and  flounderio} 
he  could  maintain  an  intermittent  position  by  her  side.  This  giri 
not  only  pretty  but  mysterious ;  for,  although  her  dress  was  that  of 
l)eoplc,  her  au*  and  accent  seemed  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  higher 
and  the  attractions  of  beauty  have  never  yet  been  lessened  by  a  tondi 
mystery.  Victor  was  determined  to  find  out  all  about  her ;  and,  for  tt 
matter,  she  showed  no  disposition  to  baulk  his  curiosity.  Her 
desire  was  to  get  over  the  ground  as  quickly  as  possible^  beings  ai 
presently  confessed,  in  fear  of  reaching  homo  too  late  for  snpper; 
slie  answered  without  shyness  or  reticence  the  various  hints  and 
addressed  to  her  by  her  breathless  companion,  and  once  or  twice  pot 
question  on  her  own  score.     She  herself  was  not  at  all  out  of  breath. 

''  Monsieur  is  an  artist,"  she  remarked.     But  this  was  rather  I 
assei-tion  than  an  interrogation  ;  and  indeed  M.  Berthon's  garb,  his 
pointed  beoi'd,  and  his  long  locks  bewrayed  him. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  am  a  very  humble  member  of  the  craft.  I 
often  wished  to  Ixj  a  great  artist,  but  never  more  sincerely  than  I  did 
few  minutes  ago,  w^hcn  you  were  standing  under  the  fir-trees  yonder, 
was  a  subject  such  as  one  does  not  come  across  every  day.  If  I  had  M 
power  to  do  justice  to  it,  and  if  I  could  obtain  your  permission,  I  woidfl 
paint  you  like  that.  It  would  be  a  short  cut  to  immortality  for  us  botL^ 
Hhe  laughed.  **  You  would  come  too  lato  for  one  of  us,  monsieur.  3 
am  immoi-tal  already." 

Victor  stared  for  a  moment,  and  then  struck  his  hands  togethtf 
'*  Ah  !  now  I  have  it !  I  was  cei-tain  we  had  met  before,  though  not  ii 
the  llcsh.     You  must  be  Neniorosa." 

"  You  havo  seen  M.  Royer's  picture,  then  1 " 

"  Of  course,  I  have  seen  it;  who  has  not?    You  were  right  to 
that  you  are  immortal ;  Hoyer  will  never  paint  the  equal  of  that 
And  so  you  are  the  original  N6morosaI"  repeated  Victor  under 
breath,  with  a  sort  of  admiring  awe. 

"  At  your  service,  monsieur.  And  when  I  say  at  your  servio^ 
mean  at  your  service,  you  understand.  I  am  at  the  Bsrvioe  of 
artists ;  and,  without  flattering  myself,  I  hardly  know  what 
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^kk  woold  liaTO  done  without  me.  They  would  have  never  seen  our 
^bl,  tliftt  iM  certain^  Since  you  have  heard  of  me  alicady,  you  will 
irVwam  tK  1^5  to  me,  in  a  maimer  of  speaking.     There 

A0i  a  wi>.  :LlJy  to  B<:>arroii,  or  from  ArcMi^s  to  Bois- 

who  know*  it  aa  I  do.     When  you  want  to  see  the  real  forest — 
MA  it  used  to  be  before  they  disfigured  it  M*ith  little  winding 
atad  Bign-posts  telling  i^eoplo  which   ai^o  the  partita  ariistiques 
mt  whftt  points  they  ought  to  exclaim  *  Sublime  !  * — you  need  only 
the  bouse  of  my  uuut,  Hiidame  Vanne^  at  Marlotte — any  one 
•bow  it  to  you — and  ask  for  Marguerite.     But  perhaps,"  she  addedi 
licncdf,  **  you  have  not  hear«l  of  me  by  that  name  after  all." 
ywi  suppose  me  so  ignorant  1"  cried  Victor  reproachfully. 
tn  tnitlx,  the  young  lady's  renown  was  less  widely  spread  than 
I,  anil  had  c<?rt«inly  not  reiiched  the  ears  of  her  present  com* 
Victor  ha4l  indeed,  as  he  had  said,  seen  Royer's  celebrated 
entitleil  *•  Ndraoroea,  Urine  de*  lioh,'*  and  had  understood  that 
DjmpK  <lcpicted  dirrein  waa  a  tutehiry  deity  of  tho  fonwt  of  Fou- 
nt^ to  whom  some  h'gend  of  the  midille  ages^  which  he  could  nut 
At  Uic  motoeut,  was  altachetl.     He  luul  at  once  recogniacil  in  the 
Jiiit|p»erito  the  original   of  that   faliulous  being;  but   up  to  tho 
it  of  that  recognition  he  hjul  neither  hoard  of  nor  suspected  the 
of  ♦uch  on  original.     This  did  not  dotor  lum  from  assuring 
MATgncrttc;  Vanno  that  his  meeting  with  her  was  the  unhoped-for 
kt  ol  a  langK'herifthed  di-eam,  nor  from  accepting  with  warmest 
hor  gracious  oUhr  of  guidance.     He  was  about  to  Huggeat  a  day 
hnar  for  tla»  carrjing  of  the  same  into  ellect  when  h'm  leader  cut 
■licirt  If)'  pointing  to  a  broad  white  track  dimly  visible  through  the 
in  the  twilight,     "  Tliere  is  the  high  road,"  she  said  ;  *'  we  part 
My  way  Urn  to  tho  right,  yours  to  the  left.     CrOud-night,  mon- 
*     Abd,  with  a  ware  of  her  hanil,  she  was  gone. 
Tlir  littiii  village  of  Marlotte,  situated  on  the  outskirb*  of  the  forest, 
*itli    IWhiaon   tho   j»atronage  of   Parisian  landscape-pain  tern. 
CTViy  evening  during  the  summer  ftea^on,  a  jovial  assembly  of 
atj'      *"  '    tnetl  persons  meets  to  enjoy  a  pi  i>e  find  a  glass 

tiM  lai  ^y  ;  and  tliitlier  Victor  Berthon,  having  disposed 

flomewhat  more  hastily  than  was  his  wont,  l.*etuok  himself 
'ooni^ant  hope  of  obtaining  a  brolherly  welcome,  together  with 
|«rticiilais  as  to  tho  past  and  present  life  of  Mdl]e»  Vanne.     If  he 
ilUvpj  '      «  either  of  the«ie  exj^>ectations»  it  was  nithor  in  the 

tlut  latter,     To  clesert  a  hard   and  ungrateful  misti-eas 

ot  onn«ta&ey  ta  an  olTence  for  which  excuses  may  bo  found  ; 
'.^e  knowB  how  diflicult  a  matter  it  In  to  forgive  a  friend  for 
a  fortune;  and  aa  such  the  modest  revenue  which  Victor 
iMTK  known  to  bo  earning  api^cfiTwl  to  many  of  lii^  ohl  c<'nii-ade8. 
tlicrefore,  wheu  hii  eiil^rreii  tlio  long  rtx>m  where  these 
w«rtf  •oitctd  m  ixaiolaTe,  was  just  a  t$hade  less  cordial  than  it 
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would  have  been  a  twelvemonth  before,  and  he  had  to  listen  to 
ironical  congratulations  upon  his  good  luck  and  to  some  banter  of 
which  might  have  tried  the  temper  of  a  vain  or  touchy  man.  ( 
other  hand,  he  heard  all  that  there  was  to  hear  about  Mdlla  Van 
quarter  of  an  hour.  As  chance  would  have  it,  the  great  M.  Roje 
self — a.  good-humoured,  grey-bearded  veteran  whom  success  had  not 
estranged  from  Bohemia — was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  pn 
over  the  symposium  ;  but  even  in  his  absence  Victor  would  have '. 
trouble  in  gaining  the  required  information.  Everybody,  it  ap] 
knew  N6morosa ;  and  indeed  the  inquirer  was  given  to  understazi 
she  was  of  those  whom  not  to  know  argues  one's  self  unknown. 

To  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  plain  facts  from  the  more 
irrelevant  testimony  of  twenty  voices  demands  some  patience  and 
tion ;  but.  as  the  result  of  it  all,  Victor  managed  to  gather  tl 
wood-nymph  was  an  orphan ;  that  her  relations  belonged  to  the  we 
peasant  class ;  that  her  father  had  become  a  promising  artist  aj 
died  young,  leaving  her  a  small  independence ;  that  she  now  live 
her  aunt,  la  M6re  Vanup,  who  sold  poultry  and  eggs  at  the  Fo 
bleau  market ;  that  she  had  all  her  life  been  allowed  to  come  and 
she  chose  among  the  mazes  of  her  beloved  forest ;  and  that  she  c 
an  undisputed  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  guardian  angel  of  all 
who  plied  their  trade  therein — especially  of  such  as  lodged  at  Mai 

Thus  much  he  had  learnt  when  the  door  opened,  and  Mdlle. 
herself  walked  in.  Victor  was  surprised  and  a  little  disappointed 
place,  the  hour,  and  the  company  were  alike  unsuitable,  he  thong 
the  apparition  of  young  women.  This  young  woman,  howevc 
dently  held  a  diffei-ent  opinion.  Without  any  appearance  of  eml 
ment,  she  nodded  smilingly  at  the  company,  saying,  "  Bon  soir,  mess 
and  receiAong  a  general "  Bon  soir,  Nemorosa  "  in  reply ;  and  then,  i 
hor  way  to  the  end  of  the  table,  seated  herself  upon  the  arm 
Boyer's  chair,  and  began  talking  to  him  in  an  undertone.  Pn 
she  raised  her  voice,  and,  pointing  to  Victor 

"  I  found  monsieur  wandering  about  the  forest,  like  a  lost  sho 
evening,"  Siiid  she ;  "  and  he  knew  me  almost  immediately.  Y< 
Peii3  Royer,  that  one  is  famous  beyond  the  limits  of  one's  own  vil 

"  Do  not  flatter  yourself,  my  child.  On  the  contrary,  M.  B 
has  just  been  asking  us  who  you  are." 

"  He  has  been  asking  who  Marguerite  Vanne  w,  you  mean  :  i 
possible.  But  he  knew  Nemorosa,  and  admitted  that  she  was  imi 
He  admitted  it  a  little  reluctantly  even ;  for  he  had  the  kindness 
that  he  would  have  liked  to  immortalise  me  himself." 

A  unanimous  shout  of  laughter  greeted  this  announcement.  * 
a  milk-jug  ? "  asked  one  satirist,  "  or  upon  a  flower-pot  ?  Can't  y 
the  public  of  the  year  3,000  gazing  reverently  at  a  specimen  of  ha 
signed  by  the  illustrious  Berthon  %  Subject — ^meeting  of  N^moro 
the  artist." 
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' -intriefi  fell  from  all  Me^  tipon  poor  Victor, 
it   ;  ly   enough.     But  Marguerite  was  pleased  to 

op  the  cti<l}{L*lA  on  LiH  l<obfilf. 
"  I  fliwAirs  thought/'  said  she,  ^'  that  an  artist  might  use  any  material 
bt  cmme  tn  hU  himd.     The  old  Italian  roasters  worked  upon  the  walls 
;  and  did  not  Kaphael  paint  one  of  his  finest  picturra  upon  the 
aoMkr 

I*,  come !  you  are  not  going  to  compare  a  fresco  to  the  blurred 

of  a  bit  of  fmrbotliv.f  I  hope.     1  say  nothing  against  harhoiin*^ : 

pretty,  the  colours  aro  not  bad,  and  it  ha^  a  good  glaze ;  but  that 

uot  art.     Ko,  no,  my  dear  Kemorosa ;  you  may  be 

ir  chanco  of  going  down  to  posterity  does  not  rest  with 

iBmati£B<rtitm  of  Moutigny  ware.     If  such  articles  were  to  last  for 

>liai  would  become  of  trade  1     Pots  and  pans   arc  made  to  bo 


lh#  vamiah  on  the  canvas  cracks,"  8nid  M.  Roy  or,  **and  the 
€id« ;  and  no  do  youth  and  fime^  and  the  rases  on  the  cheeks  of 
Kit  up  too  bite.  Go  to  bed,  my  child — you  ought  to  have  been 
Q  hoar  Ago — and  ti^U  Madame  Vaime  thnt  if  she  can  spare  her 
lo  mrry  my  tent  an<i  easel  a  mile  or  two  to-morrow  afternoon,  I 
}  ma«^  1  to  her.     Now  Ije  off !  " 

.  -^^ed  her  shoulders^  and  pouted  a  little.     *'  Any  one 
you  would  think  I  wna  a  baby  I  "  she  cried.     NevertheleM, 
the  arm  of  M.  Royer*a  chair  obediently,  and,  with  a  sweeping 
to  the  company,  rani^hed. 

miniitt^f  Iat*jr  Victor  Berthon  followed  her  example.     He  was 
pip«  on  the  doorstep,  preparatoiy  to  making  a  start  hon^e- 
ono  of  the  young  fellows  who  had  bet^n  Kitting  near  him 
i("  *n  out  after  him  and  catch  him  by  the  Rleevo. 

Victor,"  Bftid  he.     1  saw  you  looking  at  Nd*morosa 

dd  way  jtwt  now,  when  she  was  perched   up  Vjeaide  old  Royer 

Ah,  rimx  Jhrct*nr  ^     I   know  you.     You  wei*e  lurking  yourself 

mU  iliat  meant,  oh  ?     Well ;  it  meant  nothing  at  all.     Old  Royer 

llflT  m^  He  ImH  ki^own   her  since  she  was  eight  years  old, 

for^*  ^in  in  now  eighteen.     The  rest  of  us  forget  it  too. 

,  know  whetlier  aho  always  forgeta  it  herself  or  not;  but  that  is 

<|oeation.     There  nxt^  a  8coi*e  of  us  here  who  consider  her  as  our 

Sind  if  it  ahotild  enter  into  the  head  of  any  handsoiue  young 

m  poit^yry  to  permit  himself  imiiertinonces  in  that  quarter — 

I" 

d«ril  fly  away  with  you  fellows  I "  shouted  Victor.     "  Who  is 

cif  ti«Lti  t  to  your  N^morowvl     I  don't  care  if  I 

^^  h^r   n  I'.     Da  you  think  I  urn  uuch  n  fool  a«  to 

I  le  with  one  of  the  young  ladies  whom  onecommoiily 

'     Vriu  have  sworn   in  TiifilM  I, If.  Tosc  my  temper 
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''  And  it  soems  tliat  we  have  succeeded  at  last/'  remarlnd  t 
drilj.  "  My  poor  friend,  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  N^mora 
is  no  doubt  about  it." 

M.  Berthon  deigned  no  reply  to  this  absurd  accnsatioin,  h 

away  without  so  much  as  saying  ''  Grood  night."     Perhaps  r 

absurd  accusation ;  perhaps  ho  was  not  in  love  with  this  pic 

peasant-girl ;  perhaps  her  championship  of  ceramic  artists  had  n 

thrill  of  pleasure  through  him;  perhaps  he  had  not  felt  rid 

jealous  of  M.  Eoyer,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  the  girl's  gru 

and  perhaps,  as  he  had  averred,  he  did  not  care  if  he  never  saw  1 

in  liLs  life.     It  all  came  to  much  the  same  thing  in  the  long 

before  ten  days  were  past,  Victor  Berthon  had  gone  so  hr  as 

himself  that  ho  would  either  marry  Marguerite  Vanne  or  re 

ever  single.     The  very  foim  of  this  asseveration  was  a  8uffici< 

mony  to  the  seriousness  of  his  atbachment ;  for  though  Yietoi 

without  expeiience  of  tlie  tender  passion,  he  had  never  befon 

plated  even  the  dii$tant  eventuality  of  marriage.     But  the  posi 

a  settled  income  is  apt  to  subvert  a  man's  whole  views  of  lij 

contingencies ;  and  a  few  excursions  into  the  heart  of  the  fon 

Nemorosa's  guidance,  a  few  studies  from  nature,  dashed  off  i 

glanced  over  his  shoulder,  a  chance  meeting  or  two,  and  sun 

interviews  on  ]Madame  Vanne's  doorstop  in  the  starlight  had 

rest.     The  young  artist's  mind  was  made  up ;  and,  although  hi 

communicate  his  intentions  to  anybody,  he  had  the  entire  litti 

of  !Marlotte  for  his  confidant.    M.  Royer  knew  all  about  it,  and  j 

of  it ;  as  did  also  Madame  Y anne,  a  hard-headed,  soft-hearted  oli 

wlio,  after  making  cci-tain  preliminary  inquiries  at  Montigny 

where,  became  a  warm  supporter  of  the  pleasant  young  fellow 

without  much  difficulty  wormed  himself  into  her  good  graces. 

the  confraternity  of  artists,  they  had  been  in  possession  of  i 

secret  from  the  outset,  and,  being  good-natured  fellows  in  the  mi 

did  not  chaff  their  comrade  more  than  was  fair  and  reasonable  q 

circumstances,  while  in  the  presence  of  Ndmorosa  nothing  coul 

their  respectful  unconsciousness  of  the  destiny  that  appeared 

store  for  her.     Poor  innocent !  poor  little  angel  1 — they  conti 

her  from  that  essentially  French  standpoint  which  will  have 

every  woman  must  either  be  a  saint  or  a  very  unequivocal  kind  o 

and  they  watched  the  unfolding  blossom  of  her  life  with  the 

sentimental,  and  half-regretful  interest  which  such  spectacles  1 

privilege  of  arousing.     It  was  a  pretty  little  idyl  that  they  were 

on  at— a  pretty  little  leisurely  idyl,  played  under  the  greenwoot 

the  accompaniment  of  rustling  leaves  and  cooing  doves  and  the 

strokes  of  the  woodman's  axe  and  the  far-away  sound  of  huma 

and  laughter  in  rocky  dells  and  shady  lanes.     Victor  took  thinj 

not  hurrying  the  progress  of  his  courtship,  and  they  were  gratefu 

for  his  forbearance.    At  the  end  of  the  fine  season,  doubUa 
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If  ft  wtddmg,  atid  Mnrguente  Vaoiie  would  become  M&rguerite 
%,MMd  Ktooroea  would  never  be  K6morosa  again.  It  waa  a 
It  ti  wan  tlie  way  of  the  world,  and  Berthon  seemed  likely  to 
•  good  A  husband  as  another.  Such  was  the  view  of  these  exoel- 
•jiDpiUhetic  gentlemen )  with  whom  it  was  an  article  of  faith 
■  61  tbe  prinotpal  persons  concerned  must  be  ignorant  of  what  was 
to  ererybody  else,  and  that  N^morosa,  if  not  fancy-free^  must>  at 
e  herself  to  be  «^. 

of  fact,  she  was  just  as  well  aware  of  the  state  of  affiiii's 
;  and,  indeed,  the  number  of  women  whom  an  offer  of 
though  it  be  a  iirst  one — ^has  taken  by  surprisej  is  prob- 
dcrable.  What  answer  Marguerite  intended  to  make  when 
llum  ahcmld  liave  declared  himself,  she  was  not  equally  certain, 
not  thd  ideal  whom  she  had  dimly  seen  in  her  long  solitary 
nd  in  tha  half-formed  visions  of  her  dreamy,  happy  life.  Yet  she 
^  tlitak  that  he  cared  for  her  :  bis  attentions  gave  her  pleasure, 
I  hftd  a  feeling  towards  him  which  might  easily  have  ripened  into 
vmj  likely  would  have  done  so  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  pre- 
Ia  which  case  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  would 
bUarfdlly  and  uneventfully  ever  afterwards,  and  that  her 
not  now  be  in  course  of  muration. 
I  love  of  flolitude,  which  is  shared  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
vf  KaiuTD,  was  cspeciany  strong  in  Marguerite,  and  there  were 
bknk  days  for  Monsieur  Victor — when  she  felt  an  impulse, 
isg  to  a  neoecsity,  to  escape  trom  her  friends  and  her  admirers 
I  woods,  and  to  spend  long  hours  in  roaming  hither  and  thither^ 
I  porpoae,  taking  no  count  of  time,  and  exulting  in  the  liberty 
itTi  DOW,  and  which,  as  she  already  began  to  suspect,  might 
always.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that,  one  cloudless  summer 
f ,  ahe  wandered  forth,  spurred  by  this  irresistible  longing,  and 
lad  her  hi  length  to  the  so-called  Rocher  des  Demoiselles, 
of  tiio  ydlowish-coloured  sandstone  rock  in  which  the  forest 
abounds,  nud  which  gives  it  its  distinctive  character. 
mountain  ranges,  separated  from  one  another  by  deep 
tnierteeied  by  gorges,  oveigrown  with  juniper  bushes  and  broom, 
id  boatlier,  and  crowned  generally  by  a  chaos  of  huge  boulders, 
of  view  too  striking  and  beautiful  to  be  neglect^Hl  by  the 
who  minister  to  his  want«.  Tliey  are  for  the  most 
by  means  of  the  footpaths  and  sign-posts  which 
bed  dsoooBcedt  and  it  was  seldom  that  she  cared  to  visit  any 
U  But  die  Bocher  dea  Demoiselles,  being  remote  from  Fontaine- 
lifls  bmfamaiod  than  other  picturesque  spots  of  a  similar  kind ; 
M  frith  a  comfortable  oooviotion  that  she  ran  no  immediate  risk 
diirt  orbed  that  our  heroine,  having  climbed  its  rocky  flank, 
r  araw  otvr  ibe  lop  of  a  great  block  of  sandstone,  and,  resting 
tbem,  gjutd  at  tlie  expanse  of  green  woodland  which 
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Btaretched  Away  from  her  in  line  after  line  of  swelling  hills  into  il 
bine  distance.  Presently,  though,  she  was  startled  by  a  vety  vb 
sound — ^the  clattering  and  sliding  of  a  horse's  hooCs  upon  the  stony 
and  before  she  had  decided  whether  to  yield  to  curiosity  or  to  hsr ' 
for  privacy,  there  emerged  from  round  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  dc 
hundred  yards  off  an  equestrian  whose  horse,  with  cocked  ears  and 
fore-legs,  appeared  to  be  mutely  protesting  to  the  best  of  his  ; 
against  being  taken  into  places  obviously  unfitted  for  quadmpedi 
iron  shoes  upon  their  feet. 

Ah  I  this  time  it  was  no  merry,  commonplace  Victor  Bertho 
was  approaching  oxu:  nymph  of  the  woods.  The  new  comer  was 
spare  man,  not  very  young,  yet  hardly  middle-aged,  with  finely-dH 
tocratic  features  and  weaiy-looking  blue  eyes,  who  sat  his  hoiM 
nnder  those  uncomfortable  circumstances,  with  a  certain  easy  grM 
whose  whole  bearing  breathed  of  distinction,  not  unmingled  with 
fied  melandioly.  It  was,  in  short,  the  Ideal  himself,  in  proprid  pm 
and  I  think  even  that  Nemorosa  must  have  been  warned  by  boom 
ition  of  his  identity  at  the  first  glance ;  for,  instead  of  accosting  hiB 
innocent  boldness,  as  it  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  her 
to  do,  she  blushed  a  little,  and  dropped  her  eyelids,  drawing  badk 
against  the  rock  to  let  him  pass.  But  he  did  not  pass.  He  lool 
her,  dismounted,  and,  passing  his  arm  through  his  horse's  bridle-ra 
vanced  a  few  steps. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  horse,  mademoiselle,"  said  he. 
is  too  much  alarmed  himself  to  think  of  hurting  anybody." 

'*  I  am  not  afraid,  monsieur,"  answered  Marguerite,  without  i 
her  eyes. 

Still  the  stranger  did  not  move.  After  a  brief  interval  of  s 
Marguerite  heard  him  murmur,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  "  This  wi 
woiiih  a  scramble.     I  never  saw  anything  more  lovely." 

Then,  at  last,  she  looked  up,  and  saw  that  his  blue  eyes  were  c 
wide,  and  that  the  bored  look  had  left  them,  giving  place  to  a  li 
surprise  and  admiration  which  she  well  knew  had  not  been  c 
by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  sceneiy  alone.  Nevertheless,  sb 
a  little  hurriedly  : — 

**  This  is  not  counted  at  all  the  finest  view  in  the  forest."  And 
"  You  ought  not  to  ride  here;  it  is  dangerous." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  the  stranger  meaningly.  There  was  ai 
pause,  after  which,  he  resumed,  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  Ah ;  you  meai 
I  may  chance  to  break  my  neck.  Very  possibly ;  but  that  would 
great  misfortune  either  to  me  or  to  any  one  else." 

This  was  exactly  the  sort  of  speech  wliich  the  Ideal  would  be 
sure  to  make.  Marguerite  sci'utinised  him  with  quickened  interest 
was  he  slow  to  return  the  compliment.  The  next  thing  that  h* 
was: — 

**  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle ;  but,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  I  hai 
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to  fintl  myw^f  in  ilie  presence  of  a  celebrity.  Are  you  not  she 
bey  oall  Kemorosa^  AVtHie  dc8  Bois  t " 

vai  better  informed  tliAn  Victor  Berthon  had  been  ;  it  was 
rfte  liiweh',  not  M.  Royer's  motlel,  whom  he  had  recogniaed. 
t  to  have  gratitied  her  vanity  j  but  his  question  had  been  ac- 
hy a  £uot  smile  which  irritated  her,  and  for  the  first  time  her 
sUtick  her  lus  ridiculous. 

m  of  the  youDg  artists  at  Mariotte  have  chosen  to  call  me  so/' 
*•  It  is  tt  silly  name." 
Is  ft  Tery  pretty  nanm^  at  nil  events,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  an 
i>De^  I  liAve  only  lately  arrived  in  these  parts,  which  must 
sume  for  being  ignorant  of  the  legend  of  your  prototype.  There 
bdt  if  Uuere  not  ?  Would  it  be  asldog  too  much  of  your  kind- 
twig  you  to  rehite  it  to  me  ?  ** 

lamie,  who  knew  every  myth  and  chronicle  connected  with  her 
Witi  liftd  told  this  one  scores  of  times.  She  had  in  general  a 
i|l]ii^  and  eflVctive  method  of  nan-ation ;  but  upon  the  present 
it  vrast  be  confessed  that  fihe  did  no  justioe  at  all  to  her  capa- 

^  i3o  yoa  not  know  it  ? "  she  said.  "  It  \a  hardly  worth  learning. 
D  iber«  waa  a  ot^rtain  knightt  named  Bene  of  Fontainebleau,  who 
bHBal  ooQstADcy  to  the  memory  of  one  Delia,  who  had  died  of 
«f  a  viper  in  tbe  forest.  Every  day  he  used  to  come  to  the  foot 
lek  irfaftro  ah(3  had  met  her  death,  aud  lament  tliere  for  hours 
I  Bat  one  morning  the  nymph  K^morosa  appeared  to  him  ifi 
jrifig  WMping  on  the  ground^  and  after  he  had  seen  her  he  could 
Kl  now  vK  D^lm.  The  nymph  appeared  to  him  again  and  again, 
1^  Hme  lite  kept  liid  vow«  and  woidd  not  look  at  her  or  spteak  to 
\  %K  laai  he  could  resist  no  longer,  and  fell  on  his  knees  and  con- 
if  love.  So  Uie  D\iuph  got  possession  of  him,  and  after  that  he 
V  wmu  nor  beard  of  ugain.  That  is  all."  She  added,  with  much 
^  Tlteie  are  only  fablen  to  amuae  children  with ;  there  i^  no 


»  koovs  t     In  any  caxe,  I  pardon  poor  Rene's  infidelity.     If 

at  atl  n«enibliMi '*     Here  the  Bjiejiker  iuclulged  in  a  telling 

"  "^  Ir,"  he  resumedt  "  Kenc  honefiUy  l>elieved  that 

l««lia  ui  let  the  other,  and  thon  he  found  out  that  he  had 

mtataJra     tioUii !     These   mistakes  are  occurring  every  day, 

|]3l»rTcntion  on  tlie  part  of  wood-nymphs.     Happy  those 

tlkem  in  time  to  repair  them  ! " 

NeiDorodit  rmide  no  rejoinder.     Perhaps  she  was  think- 

bad  iMen  upon  the  verge  of  making  a  fatal  mistake. 

eoUoqny^  ahe  and  her  interlocutor  had  been  moving 

I  ""  'jiisly,  and  were  now  standing  on  th«> 

1  je.     The  ground  full  aw;iy  from  their 

of  almrp  precipices,  and  further  progress  wun  iinpoa- 
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siblti.  All  of  a  sudden  it  occurred  to  Marguerite  that  she  liad  do  M 
nesB  to  be  loitering  so  long  in  the  company  of  a  gentlenian  widi  vhfl 
she  was  totally  unacquainted.  It  was  the  veiy  first  time  in  hor  lifefti 
such  a  notion  had  crossed  her  mind,  and  it  afflicted  her  with  a  so* 
sense  of  embarrassment. 

"  I  must  be  going/'  she  said  abruptly.  '^  Gk>od  day,  monsieur." 
But  he  entreated  her  not  to  hurry  away.  It  was  so  seldom,  be  m 
that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  one  who,  like  himself  kn 
the  rocks  and  the  trees  and  the  free  air  of  heaven.  In  his  worid  noc 
cared  for  such  things.  For  his  own  part,  he  found  in  them  his  i 
consolation.  So  Marguerite  lingered  awhile  and  listened  to  histi 
which,  in  truth,  did  not  lack  a  certain  pathetic  charm.  She  would  b 
liked  to  hear  a  little  more  about  his  world,  and  what  people  did  om 
there,  and  of  what  it  was  that  he  required  to  be  consoled ;  but  he  didi 
touch  upon  these  topics.  He  confined  himself  to  dilating  upon  the  id 
of  communion  with  Nature  and  to  eulogising  the  forest  of  FontaineUi 
being  perhaps  aware  that  a  compliment  to  the  forest  would  be  lool 
upon  as  a  personal  compliment  by  his  auditor.  He  declared  hii  id 
tion  of  exploring  it  to  its  inmost  recesses.  ''  I  must  viut  the  BodM 
N^morosa,"  he  concluded  with  a  smile.  "  Ah,  how  happy  I  shooU 
if  I  could  induce  you  to  act  as  my  guide  to  the  spot ! " 

The  girl  looked  troubled  for  an  instant,  but  recovered  her  flfllf-( 
session  immediately.  "  No  guide  is  wanted,"  she  answered,  rather  wl 
"  It  is  close  to  Fontainebleau,  and  only  a  few  yards  from  the  high  r 
Anybody  can  show  you  the  place." 

"  But  only  you  can  show  me  the  nymph,"  he  returned. 
"  Good  day,  monsieur." 

*'  Good  day,  mademoiselle.  I  have  been  too  presumptuous,  I 
and  I  must  pay  my  vow  at  the  shrine  of  N^morosa  alone.  I  shal 
there  on  Thursday  next,  about  this  hour,  and  I  shall  try  to  fancy  m; 
the  Chevalier  Rene.  It  is  unlucky  that  I  am  not  provided  wi 
D^lia,  but,  as  I  am  to  have  no  N^morosa,  perhaps  that  will  not  matfa 
much." 

Marguerite  sped  back  to  Marlotte  without  drawing  breath, 
said  nothing  to  anybody  about  the  events  of  the  afternoon,  nor  wu 
questioned  upon  the  subject.  Her  periodical  disappearances  were 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  excite  comment,  and  if  she  was  a  trifle  all 
and  silent  during  the  evening,  that  also  was  nothing  new.  But,  ai 
lay  in  bed  that  night,  she  made  up  her  mind  finally  and  decisively 
she  could  not  marry  Victor  Berthon.  Of  course  her  encounter  witi 
stranger  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  determination ;  though  it  is 
possible  that  what  he  had  said  about  fatal  mistakes  may  have  had  i 
influence  upon  her.  As  for  the  stranger  himself,  she  was  not  sure 
she  liked  him  at  all.  He  was  mysterious  and  interesting ;  but  flhe 
inclined  to  think  that  he  had  not  been  far  wrong  in  calling  himid! 
presumptuous,  and  it  had  been  rather  impertinent  in  him  to  sped 
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anar  the  day  and  hour  at  which  he  proposed  to  visit 
■^i  rock.     It  almost  soimded  as  if  he  expected  that  she  would 
IIm  ipoC  to  receive  him.     But  in  all  pt-obabiUty  he  would  not 
i    Aajiiow,  if  ha  did,  he  should  not  find  her  waiting  for  him. 
whmi  the  Tharsday  came,  she  went,  and  met  him  there. 


i  of  a  gloriouB  month  of  August,  when  the  leafy  retreata 

at  their  loveliest,  and  the  resinoua  fragrance  of  the 

Ihe  air  on  dewy  morning,  and  the  cool  evening  breezes  on 

like  draughts  of  life — when  lazy  artiste,  lying  supine 

pipe  after  pipe,  gazing  sleepily  up  at  the  green  canopy 

wmd  sweuing  that  it  was  too  hot  to  think  of  work — when 

Vaane,  proudly  aurveying  her  orchard  and  kitchen-garden,  pr©- 

di  m  fruit  year  as  had  never  been  known ;  and  when  all  the 

M  rejfiftctng  in  mere  existence,  Victor  Berthon  was  a  thoroughly 

He  could  not  give  himself  any  definite  reason  for  hia 

and  that  made  it  all  the  worse.     He  was  an  object  of  ill- 

to  all  his  friends ;  N^morosa  was  as  kind  to  him  as  she 

be9l — perhaps,  if  anything,  a  ahade  kinder ;  he  met  her  oon- 

ilieff«  were  merry  evenings  at  Marlotte  and  joyous  Httle  alfresco 

in  the  woods ;  and  all  seemed  to  be  going  as  smoothly 

\m  I  but,  for  all  that,  he  knew  very  well  that  something  was 

Hb  lovor^a  instinct  told  him  that  ]blarguerite  did  not  love  him ; 

bad  not  seeoied  impossible,  he  would  almost  have  fancied  that 

i  tItbL     What  ailed  the  girl  that  she  was  in  wild  spirits  at  one 

■ad  plinised  in  a  melancholy  day-dream  the  next  ?     He  could 

that  theee  significant  symptoms  were  in  any  way  con- 

rtlh  liui  own  preeenoo.     Once  or  twice  it  had  occurred  to  him  to 

she  was  always  alone  during  those  protracted  rambles 

ktlerij  tccome  of  somewhat  more  frec[uent  occurrence ;  but 

satpiciaii  away  from  him  with  a  feeling  of  shame,  declaring 

If  litatMaigiiefite  was  incapable  of  duplicity. 

nth  \hb  mupidoD  was  only  too  well  founded ;  and  yet  the  girl 

intaBtiooAily  deceitful.   Bhe  was  ver?  soiTy  for  Victor,  and  would 

Itim  imderKland  that  his  suit  was  hopeless  ]  but  how 

a  ijuostion  that  has  never  been  put  ?     Of  a  deceit  which 

would  have  counted  far  more  heinous — namely,  that  she  had 

to  iafofm  her  worthy  old  aunt  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 

;  in  the  forest,  a  gentleman  of  a  rank  evidently  much 

ooDsdetDoe  did  not  accuse  her.    She  had  always  been 

,  *lwii^  been  allowed  to  go  her  own  way,  and  to  speak  or  hold 

le  M  abe  pleaced.     Beatdes,  them  was  nothing  to  t^^U.     She  made 

with  the  unknown  ;  only,  somehow  or  other,  she  wa« 

hrm  ;  ^nd  fthe  was  too  little  acquainted  with  the 
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world  and  its  ways  to  see  any  harm  in  that.  She  had  nerer  ewedtofl 
him  his  name ;  when  she  thought  of  him  she  called  him  Ben^  audi 
was  her  Ideal ;  and  he  talked  to  her  as  no  one  had  ever  talked  beta 
and  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  she  knew,  or  thon^t  she  knew,  lint 
loved  her ;  and  in  a  still  deeper  depth  she  was  aware  that  she  loved  k 
It  was  all  utterly  vague — much  too  vague  for  the  question  of  diffisn 
of  rank  to  have  disturbed  her. 

Thus  it  was  that  Victor  Berthon  was  uneasy,  without  knowing  i 
and  jealous  of  he  knew  not  what ;  and  it  was  really  in  some  seDsa  a  godi 
to  him  when  a  palpable  object  of  jealousy  presented  itself.  It  diu 
on  a  sultry  afternoon  that  some  errand  took  IVIarguerite  to  Maoti( 
where  Victor  met  her ;  and  the  two  were  standing  talking  by  the  d] 
wayside  when  suddenly  a  brilliant  apparition,  in  the  shape  of  an  el 
of  hussars,  flashed  upon  them.  This  officer  was  young  and  good-k)d 
and  had  a  fine  black  moustache,  and  the  blue  and  scarlet  and  aJtn 
his  uniform  became  him  admirably,  and  he  was  mounted  upon  an  i 
charger  with  a  cui*ved  neck  and  a  beautiful  long  tail,  and  was  altpge 
the  sort  of  person  whom  a  civilian  in  a  shabby  coat  might  reaaon 
regard  with  suspicion.  Greatly  to  Victor's  disgust,  the  new  comer  i 
rein  in  front  of  the  couple  by  the  roadside,  and,  raising  his  cap,  iiiqiii 
with  an  insinuating  smile,  whether  this  were  the  village  of  ModA^ 
sur-Loing.  On  receiviug  an  affirmative  reply,  he  pursued,  smiling  i 
insinuatingly  than  ever,  ''Perhaps  mademoiselle  would  have  theerti 
kindness  to  point  out  to  me  the  situation  of  the  manufadai; 
pottery  1 " 

There  is  nothing  like  these  hussars  for  impudence.  What  bai 
had  the  fellow  to  address  himself  to  a  lady,  when  there  was  a  manfll 
ing  by,  ready  to  give  him  any  i*easonable  information  of  which  he  n 
be  in  need  1  It  was  already  annoying  enough  that  such  a  liberty  sli 
have  been  taken  ;  but  what  was  a  great  deal  worse  was  that  Maxga 
should  step  forward  with  positive  alacrity,  and  answer,  "  Oerta 
monsieur ;  it  is  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  here.  I  will  show  yoi 
way." 

Off  she  started,  without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  her  lover, 
hussar  rode  beside  her,  bending  down  to  talk  to  her  as  they  went; 
soon  a  turn  in  the  road  hid  them  from  sight. 

At  first  Victor  felt  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  digoil 
follow  them ;  but  when  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  and  Maignerite  di( 
reappear,  anxiety  got  the  upper  hand  of  pride,  and  he  stroUed  dowi 
road,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  thinking  bitter  things  of  the  ti 
female  sex. 

The  manufactory  consists  of  a  few  unpretending  buildings,  gro 
togetlier  among  the  willows  and  alders  that  flank  the  sluggish  L 
In  one  of  these  there  is  a  small  show-room,  where  spedmens  of  the 
produce  of  the  place  are  displayed  for  the  benefit  of  casual  visitarB; 
pausing  before  the  open  door  of  this  ante-chamber,  Victor  could  hea 
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I  Qm  pffopneitor,  ibr  hu^Mcir,  and  ]Viarg\ierite  engaged  in  animated 
ilioQ  witklfu  A  little  boy  was  leading  Uie  Arab  charger  up  and 
J^diMide,  While  Victor  was  hesitating  whether  to  enter  or 
^w,  t)pcn  carriage  dashed  up,  in  which  Bat  a  ver^*^  £eishionabty- 
^K  At  the  sound  of  the  wheels  the  officer  came  out  hastily, 
Keted  by  a  nonchahmt>  "  Ah,  M.  de  Ohaulnes,  ia  that  you  1 " 
Bhv  the  two  went  into  the  house  together,  and  Victor  lighted  a 
'  ttfid  waited  ouaide  for  ^largnenta  to  emerge. 
mm gwl,  after  a  time,  with  the  others  ;  and  the  proprietor,  catch- 
k^  Victor,  cried,  "  Aii  I  hei-e,  madame,  is  pi-eeisely  one  of  my 
■H.  Berthon." 

wmy  bctv  ' Hialy,  and  said  some  pretty  things,  which  failed 

»  IL  B4  I  goo<l  humour.     It  was  not  pleasant  to  be  ex- 

n  that  fashion,  as  Uiotogh  he  were  a  tailor's  foreman,  and  ho 
i  magfj  gknoe  at  his  employer.     But  that  worthy  man  waa  de- 
ll fiB9  foelitig.     He  went  on  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders : — 
m  genlJemen  give  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  madame.     I  have 

II  »iiry  highly,  and  they  work  when  it  is  their  good  pleasure. 
■  yoahttvef  I  should  do  a  better  business  with  inferior 
^t  when  I  aiarU«d  I  promh^  myself  to  produce  nothing 

I"  Mtfrwered  the  lady  politely,  **  we  all  know  that  genius  must  be 
Aod  thmi  iniiptration  does  not  come  to  order.  It  would  be  too 
S0anif9tiou  to  dictate  to  an  artist ;  but  if  I  were  M.  Berthon,  I 

(■rilouJd  tiu*n  for  my  next  subject.     There,"  she  continued, 
Huerite,  who  was  leaning  against  the  door-[>08t,  twisting 
Km  a  sprny  of  the  climbing  vine  that  covered  the  wall — 
fm,  half  in  ahadow,  half  in  sunlight^'*  there  i^  a  piotura 
lu  inade  hersell  agtieuable  all  round,  this  urbane  |)er»onfk4^ 
carriage  and  wm  driven  away,  the  hussar  riding  beside  her. 
^btr  name  and  address— the  Comtoise  do  Valmy,  Fontaine- 
»  her  purchaser  had  not  been  lees  extensive  than  her  man< 
diMl&lngr  ^hc  loft  a  highly  favourable  impresdion  behind 
lin.     Even  Victor  allowed  that  the  woman  hud  a 
ber. 
ytrang  cififiofir  of  bnaaars^  that  was  another  matter.    When 
it  borne  that  nt^ht,  she  descried  a  group  of  artistfl,  gathered 
littl»  inn  at  INIarlotte,  laughing  heartily  over  a  sheet  of 
widcb  Victor  was  holding  up  ior  their  inspection,  and» 
«e»  what  might  be  the  cauHe  of  their  merriment,  she  be* 
•ketch  repireetsnting  a  cavalry  olHoer,  with  a   gigantic 
au'  '    /  as  himself,  astride  upon  an  animal  whidi 

rc«  ie. 

to  tho  iifo  J "  cried  one  of  the  young  men,  whose 
I  were  somewhat  above  thoiie  oihia  f^llows^  and  who  waa 
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underatood  to  mix  freely  in  the  most  distinguished  F^uisian  didei.  "H 
I  were  yon,  Berthon,  I  would  not  make  him  a  present  of  that  Ukoim 
De  Chanlnes,  you  see,  is  a  man  who  appreciates  himself  at  his  M 
value." 

"  That  I  can  quite  believe,"  remarked  Yiotor  sardonically. 

"Yes;  and  he  is  capable  of  eating  you  up,  body  and  bones,]!  f 
permit  yourself  to  laugh  at  him." 

"  Perhaps  I  might  stick  in  his  throat    Mademoiselle,  I  am  sony 
see,  has  not  a  word  of  praise  for  my  poor  effort." 

''I  do  not  like  caricatures,"  answered  Marguerite  coldly, 
away.     ''  There  is  nothing  funny  in  this  one ;  and  anybody  can  be 
natured." 

So  Victor  returned  to  Montiguy  in  the  sulks,  and  did  not  honour 
customary  sjrmposium  with  his  company  that  evening. 

Marguerite,  however,  was  present  at  it  for  a  short  time, 
ostensibly  to  ask  whether  M.  Royer  had  returned  from  Ftoris,  hot 
reality  to  make  her  peace  with  Victor,  to  whom  she  felt  that  she 
been  rude  and  unkind.    Not  finding  him  there,  she  lingered  awhile 
the  hope  that  he  might  yet  appear ;  and,  by  way  of  passing  the  timi 
related  the  incident  of  Madame  de  Valmy's  visit  to  Montigny.   Did 
body  know  the  lady  1 "  she  inquired. 

The  young  man  who  had  so  promptly  recognised  the  portrait  of 
de  Chaulnes  nodded  two  or  three  times  significantly,  and  laughed  a 
"  I  know  her,"  he  said ;  and  his  tone  appeared  to  imply  that  what  he 
of  her  was  not  greatly  toher  advantage.     ''  Somebody  told  me,  the 
day,  that  she  was  spending  the  summer  at  Fontainebleau,"  he  ooni 
"  and  I  wondered  what  in  the  world  could  have  brought  her  to 
sleepy  place.     But  some  people  are  clever  enough  to  find  am' 
anywhere ;  and  she  is  fond  of  amusing  herself,  that  dear  Countess, 
she  happened  to  meet  De  Chaulnes  at  Montigny,  did  she  f    His 
has  just  been  ordered  to  Fontainebleau,  I  hear." 

<<  Come,  Ravillier,  none  of  your  scandalous  stories,"  broke  in  his  na^ 
hour  wamingly.  For  it  must  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  these  jam 
gentlemen  that  they  kept  a  very  strict  watch  over  their  tongues  in  tl 
presence  of  K^morosa. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  not  telling  scandalous  stories.  Madame  c 
Valmy  is  not  scandalous ;  far  from  it.  She  is  discretion  itself — after 
certain  point.  Her  husband  is  scandalous,  if  you  like.  They  say  1 
made  the  poor  Countess  shed  some  bitter  tears  during  the  first  year  < 
their  marriage ;  but  she  dried  them  long  ago,  or  somebody  dried  thsl 
for  her.  Anyhow,  they  have  ceased  to  flow.  Nowadays  it  is  she  wl 
goes  about  the  world  smiling,  and  he  who  wears  a  dismal  oountenanO 
Everybody  is  very  sorry  for  him — particularly  the  ladies.  To  look  i 
him,  with  his  haggard  face  and  half-shut  eyes,  you  would  say  he  was  tk 
picture  of  an  injured  and  heart-broken  husband.  That  is  his  r^,  I  b 
lieve.     It  is  veiy  amusing." 


^ 
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^^.  do  ValcQj  also  at  FoDtaiaebleaii  t  "  asked  Marguerite  sud 

^H||r«  09.  You  will  know  him  at  once,  if  jou  meet  him.  A 
^^ui,  illghtly  bald,  with  a  fair  complexion  and  duU,  blueish- 
mifWtk,  trho  looks  as  if  he  hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  on 
■■all  kmg«r.  I  think,  mademoiBelle/'  added  this  sapient  youth 
^Wp  '*  ihftt  If  you  should  meet  him^  and  if  he  should  speak  to 
^^nvolmUj  would),  you  would  do  just  as  well  not  to  answer 

i  adrioe  was  doubtless  excellent ;  but  it  pai^took  of  the  nature  of 
Irioe  generally'  in  being  of  very  little  practical  service.  For,  alaa  1 
^ftluj  hid  already  spoken,  and  had  been  answered  at  considerable 


kped  (jom  the  room  somehow — how  she  hardly  knew 
kmft  hotmying  her  secret,  and,  hurrying  home,  threw  herself,  face 
ludi^  upon  her  bed,  dazed  and  sickened  by  the  blow  which  had 
ipon  her.  She  had  never  known  pain,  mental  or  ph^'sical,  in  her 
bn«  and  it  affected  her  with  something  of  the  surprise  and  anger 
Nrild  creatuiea  feel  when  they  are  wounded.  It  was  not  with  M« 
lay  that  ahe  waa  angiy  ;  she  kept  repe^iting  this  to  herself  as  she 
n^  dry-eyed  and  motionless,  through  the  long  night  hours.  He 
l^ir  «|iOiken  to  her  of  love,  much  less  of  marriage  :  she  herself  had 
f  llM^glll  of  their  intimacy  in  that  way  until  now.  It  was  not 
^  bat  by  her  own  jnaeosate  folly,  that  she  had  l^een  deceived  ; 
m  might  have  beeai  a  sort  of  miserable  consolation  in  this  view, 
I  been  really  heartfelt.  But  in  truth  M.  de  Yalmy,  if  he  had  not 
icb«  had  fpiveo,  a  great  deal  to  be  understood  ;  and,  whatever  pro- 
bw  Mu^guerite  might  make  to  henself,  she  knew  with  the  crum- 
Fbcr  happineigi  her  idol  too  had  fallen  to  pieces.  All  was  lost; 
for  her  to  die.  So  she  murmured  again  and  again,  with 
and  ignoranoe  natural  to  her  age. 
\  is^  p«ep  of  dawn  saw  her  stealing  out  of  the  house  and  down 
ll^  «teet  into  the  gladoa  of  the  forest.  She  wonld  be  expected 
)  ao9  oi  those  onspoken  trysts  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
m  o*doek^  on  the  heights  of  La  Bolle,  some  four  miles  away ;  and 
ihred  that,  for  this  last  time,  she  would  be  true  to  it.  Wandering 
lad  down  dale,  straying  through  many  Jevions  ways,  and  paus* 
In,  wttli  a  vntn  and  painful  efibrt  to  shape  the  chaos  of  her  mind 
purpose,  she  yet  reached  the  appointed  spot  long  before 
timr  ;  and,  having  reached  it,  seated  herself  upon  a  rock, 
ilid  vHlMynt  imputienco.  Who  ever  yet  wished  to  hasten  the 
[onitionT  It  may  even  have  been  that  Marguerite,  like 
appokntiid  to  die,  may  have  had  a  vague  fancy  that  all  was 
tbe  mid  had  not  come,  and  may  have  hoped  against  hope 
fepTioife. 
one  knee  drawn  up  and  lier  hands  claapod  roxinA  \t. 
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gazing  in  a  sort  of  melancholy  bewilderment  at  the  familiar  proipeA 
before  her.  Beneath  her  was  the  sandy  footpath,  twisting  and  tunii^ 
through  a  labyrinth  of  rocks  and  broken  groimd,  which  they  call  4i 
Chemin  des  Artistes ;  beyond  lay  the  broad  Vall^  de  la  Solle,  with  M 
old  beech  trees  overshadowing  a  thick  growth  of  bracken  and  hitKM;> 
and  beyond  that  again  rose  wooded  hills  bathed  in  the  sonny  mista  d 
morning.  In  the  far  distance  somebody  was  blowing  a  French  haa^ 
the  blasts  of  which  were  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  stillMi 
Nature  was  cruel ,  and  showed  no  sympathy  with  one  of  her  most  ardol 
votaries ;  the  forest,  like  the  banks  and  braes  of  the  bonny  Doon,  psjl 
sisted  in  looking  its  fairest,  though  N^moroea's  heart  was  breaking.      | 

At  length  the  sound  of  rapidly  approaching  footsteps  was  au< 
he  was  coming !     Marguerite  did  not  stir.     She  remained  mo' 
while  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer ;  she  waited  till  he  was  close  to  hoTi 
his  shadow  fell  upon  her,  till  he  touched  her  shoulder ;  and  then  (for 
had  prepared  herself  for  this  moment,  and  knew  what  she  had  to  do) 
rose  to  her  full  height,  and,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  said,  "CM 
morning,  M.  de  Valmy." 

Well ;  it  was  a  failure.  He  did  not  start,  nor  turn  pale,  nor  toq 
red,  nor  stagger  back,  striking  his  forehead,  with  a  gesture  of  dxanqi 
He  did  none  of  these  things ;  he  only  looked  a  trifle  put  out,  and  W^ 
"  So  some  busybody  has  told  you  my  name.  I  am  soiTy  for  it.  I  wooH 
rather  have  been  only  Ken^  to  you."  ^ 

"  I  never  called  you  Ben6 ! "  exclaimed  Marguerite  indignantly. 

"  Did  you  not  ?     I  fancied but  no  doubt  it  was  only  fanoj. 

hope  you  will  always  call  me  Een^  in  future." 

This  was  so  utterly  unlike  what  Marguerite  had  anticipated  that  df 
her  premeditated  speeches  went  out  of  her  head,  and  she  remained  tSkd 
for  a  few  minutes.     Then  she  said,  with  simple  directness : —  ' 

**  I  shall  not  need  to  call  you  by  one  name  or  another  in  future.  1 
shall  not  see  you  any  more  after  to-day.     It  is  not  right." 

"  Not  right  1 "  he  echoed,  looking  dreamily  away  from  her  acron  ft 
blue  mists  of  the  valley ;  *'  who  knows  what  is  right  t  The  prieat  hi 
one  definition,  the  law  has  another,  society  has  a  third.  For  my  ow 
l^art,  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever  is  beautiful,  whatever  lifts  us  abo* 
the  pettiness  of  daily  life,  must  be  right." 

"  You  make  things  very  hard  for  me,"  cried  IVIargucrite  with  an  im 
patient  shake  of  the  shouldei-s  j  **  you  make  me  say  what  I  do  not  liii 
to  say,  I  know  it  cannot  be  right  for  me  to  meet  you  as  I  have  be« 
doing,  and — and — I  don't  think  Madame  de  Valmy  would  appfOM 
of  it." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a  smile  and  a  frown.  "  Some  «i 
has  been  putting  notions  into  your  head.  You  talk  like  a  little  bom 
<jeoise,  not  like  N^morosa,  lieiM  des  lioia," 

''And  you  talk  like — like  M.  de  Valmy,  I  suppose.  I  am  aii 
N^moi'Ofia ;  I  am  only  Marguerite  Vanne,  the  granddaughter  of  a 
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hifi  oftp  to  yoxL  and  call  you  *  Monsieur  le  Comte  '  if  ho 
^\xi%t  is  Dothing.  It  is  not  hecaose  you  ai-^^  so  far 
I  sdiotild  be  afraid  to  walk  and  talk  with  you,  but 


f  your  wife,"  answered  Marguerite,  blushing  suddenly 
'k,  and  lowering  her  eyos. 

J I  ted  with  bitter  contempt ;  "oh,  my  wife !  List^i, 
if  you  would  know  anything  about  my  wife  you  would 
omau  of  whom  all  Paris  talks  with  a  peculiar  kind 
wbh  to  apeak  of  her.  All  I  will  say  i»  that  I 
My  life  m  as  miserable  a  one  as  can  well  be ;  but 
I  hAV»  IcDowii  you  and  loved  you — yes,  love»l  you  ;  it  cannot  surely 
larpriao  to  you  to  hear  me  say  that — it  has  had  more  brightness 
Choagiit  it  could  ever  have  again.  Bo  not  refuse  me  a  few  happy 
I  ihaH  only  be  in  Fantainebleau  for  another  month  or  two,  and 
ftplore  IS  to  be  allowed  to  see  you  sometimes.     That  is  not  very 

aftonnidti^  flBlfifihnees  of  this  speech  failed  to  strike  Marguerite 
liAve  done  a  less  partial  hearer ;  but  she  shook  her  head* 
pMt,**  she  aaid. 

almy'fl  eyw  flashed.  *'  I  will  not  part  from  you  J "  he  ex- 
y.  **  I  love  you ;  I  know— no,  do  not  deny  it ;  it 
Jbf  qicii'i — I  know  that  you  love  me.  What  are  conventional 
■■    dm  we  not  agree  to  forget  for  a  few  simny  afleraoons  that 

ptf**  she  cried*  •*  now  you  insult  me !" 

tvidioui  watting  to  hear  mor^*,  without  a  word  or  a  sign  of  fiuTie* 
tonwd  from  him  and  fled. 
IbOowed  her,  calling  out  "  Marguerite  !  :Marguerite  ! "   She  heard 
benrily  after  hor  through  the  thickets  which  she  thi*eaded 
ly  of  a  hare  ;  but  she  never  turned  her  head,  and  ho  soon 
ili0  chAMe.     Truth  to  tell,  he  was  neither  a^t  young  nor  as 
had  onoe  bc^n ;  moreover,  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the 
slfong  sense,  that  is,  of  the  unpleasantness  of  appearing 
be  lei  her  go. 

knew  that  »he  was  safe,  but  tliat  did  not  prevent  her  from 
At  the  top  of  bar  speocl  for  a  couple  of  miles  or  more.     Sbo 
FuniaifteUfiAtt  when   her  progress  was   arrested    by   the 
in  tin*  imm»"diato  noighl*ourhood.     She  advanced  cau- 
to  the  edge  of  one  of  those  graBity  carr*i/'oHr»  which 
interraitt  all  over  the  forest,  and  which  form  the  meeting 
y  tnkcksw     Letuiing  Against  the  ped^tal  of  the  iron  cross 
in  tht*  centre  uf  tblf  space  was  a  lady  who  strongly  rehembled 
tetioB  from  the  Jounod  fitjt  ifWef^.aad  by  her  »ido  was  agentlo- 
litiveLr   ..M;f  ,,t.,       Thi'ir  ba^'ks  were  turned   to  the  intrndoTp 
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otherwise  the  geDtleman  would  hardly  have  been  kissing  the  lady's  bud 
with  so  much  fervotir.  The  latter  responded  by  playfully  beating  bm 
on  the  shonlder  with  her  parasol ;  and  Marguerite  heard  her  say, "  Enoa^ 
like  that,  M.  de  Chaulnes !  You  know  that  nothing  wearies  me  m 
much  as  a  scene  from  a  comedy  in  five  acts ;  and  my  coachman,  whoa 
abominably  intelligent,  will  be  asking  himself  what  has  become  of  hm. 
You  may  dine  with  us  to-day  if  you  like ;  but  do  not  come  too  eazly,  or 
we  shall  be  yawning  in  one  another's  faces  before  the  evening  is  over." 

She  moved  off  at  a  leisurely  pace,  her  parasol  over  her  shoulder,  mi 
her  long  train  sweeping  the  ground ;  and  ere  long  a  carriage  was  hend 
rolling  away  along  the  high  road.     Then  De  Chaulnes  turned  round,  ml . 
became  aware  of  Marguerite.     For  an  instant  he  looked  excesuirt^ 
foolish;  but,  as  he  was  blessed  with  plenty  of  aplotnb  and  presence flfj 
mind,  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  taking  off  his  cap,  with  a  fasrinatint  i 
smile,  wished  mademoiselle  good  morning.     Was  she  walking  towaidi  [ 
Fontainebleau  t    Yes  t     So  much  the  better,  for  he  was  himself  going  it ; 
that  direction.  J 

The  incident  of  which  Marguerite  had  just  been  an  unintenticod^ 
witness  had  not  been  altogether  displeasing  to  her.  She  wanted  to  tiunkj 
well  of  the  man  whom  she  loved,  and  in  her  haste  to  make  ezcoses  ftr 
him  she  could  not  help  rejoicing  a  little  in  any  proof  of  his  wife's  treachflijv 
For  M.  de  Chaulnes'  company  she  was  by  no  means  anxious ;  bat,  at; 
though  common  sense  told  her  that  De  Valmy  must  be  far  away,  she  in/t 
haunted  by  a  nervous  dread  that  he  might  reappear  at  any  momflttE' 
Therefore  she  willingly  accepted  the  hussar's  proffered  escort.  And  iMf 
was  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the  peace  of  poor  Victor  Berthon,  ifir 
happened  to  be  strolling  up  the  slopes  above  the  town,  with  his  portfiili» 
under  his  arm,  in  quest  of  sylvan  subjects,  and  who,  descrying  thecoupto 
from  afar,  saw  his  dii^est  suspicions  confirmed,  and  made  up  his  minff 
there  and  then  that  he  would  never  moi'e  believe  in  the  honcKty  or  innc^ 
cence  of  woman. 

That  afternoon  Madame  Vanne  received  a  shock  which,  to  use  fari^ 
own  expression,  "  tm-ned  her  blood  in  her  veins."  Her  niece,  withouf; 
assigning  any  reason  for  such  a  step,  quietly  announced  that  she  intendaf 
to  go  away  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

"  To  go  away  V*  cried  the  old  woman  in  amazement ;  "  what  is  tfc» 
child  talking  about  1     To  go  away  where,  if  you  please!" 

"  I  shall  go  to  my  cousins  at  the  restaurant  at  Franchard,"  Marguerite 
answered.  "  I  know  they  have  a  spare  room,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
have  me  with  them." 

"  Eh  ?  I  would  not  be  too  sure  of  that.  And  in  the  very  middle  tf 
the  busy  season  too.  You  know  what  Pierre  Vanne  is,  and  his  wife  il 
one  of  the  same  sort ;  they  would  never  understand  your  ways.  life  ttf 
them  means  work,  and  hard  work,  and  plenty  of  it.  They  would  not  In 
very  well  pleased  to  have  a  guest  just  now,  unless  she  came  to  lend  thtfl 
a  hand." 
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is  joft  what  I  mean  to  do*    I  want  work  ;  I  am  tired  of  beiiig 


Imx^ 


Saj  wbare  you  are  then^  foolish  child.     If  you  want  work  there  Ib 
of  it  to  be  had  in  >lfu*lott6 ;  and  you  need  not  seek  for  it  any 
ftwmy  than  this  houae  either," 
^  Bat  I  want  to  leave  Marlotte  for  a  time." 

**  Aba  I  18  that  it  1 "  Madame  Vanne  thought  she  began  to  see  day- 
light^ mod  JkHBumed  an  exceedingly  knowing  air.  "  You  want  to  get 
^«ay  from  tomebody,  is  it  not  eo]  But  what  has  he  been  doing  then, 
poor  young  man  1  Kothing  very  unpardonable,  I  am  sui-e.  He 
t^is  Dioming  to  ask  for  you,  looking  aa  ashamed  of  himself  as 
kad  Btokn  half  a  doien  of  my  ehiokena,  and  I  would  wager  that  he 
an  B|K>logy  with  him.  Come,  it  wants  but  a  word  to  set  these 
IBjaiUMierstandings  rights  and   )>etweeu  ourselves,  vta  j^tlite^  M. 

fiKtbon " 

ia  no  question  of  M.  Berthon/'  interrupted  Marguerite. 

nerer  will  be  any  queation  of  him  in  the  way  that  you  mean ; 

I  hmtB  not  quarrelled  with  him  at  all." 

[  waa  ^iog  to  siiy  that  M.  Victor  Berthon  is  a  man  whom  any  gii'l 

ikink  heniolf  foituuate  to  have  at  her  feet     He  wU]  be  a  husband 

gacMl  aort,     I  do  not  speak  of  his  position  or  his  prospecta — though 

good  things  not  to  be  despised — but  of  his  disposition.     I  have 

yeiurs  in  the  world,  keeping  my  eyes  open  all  the  time,  and  it 

ooi  be  eaay  to  deceive  me  as  to  what  a  man  m  likely  to  turn  out 

muriagev     Thia  one  will  allow  his  wife  to  lead  him  by  the  noee 

and  will  thank  her  for  doing  it." 

la  tkone  ia  in  no  danger  from  me.     I  tell  you  we  8hall  never  be 

to  each  other,  except  friends.     I  go  to  Franchai'd  hecaose  I 

ige  and  work," 

Vanne  shrugge*!  her  abouldera.    **  Take  your  own  way,  then," 

aoawisred  ratber  crossly,  "  and  I  hope  you  will   find  tlio  wurk  at 

d  to  your  taate,     I  can  see  you  carrj-ing  cupa  of  coffee  to  the 

ahopkeepers  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  disputing  over  the 

Knytiwh  old  ladies! — a   pretty  occupation  for  your  father's 

I     tf  yoa  are  not  back  here  before  a  week  is  out,  I  will  give 

to  cmll  me  a  simpleton." 

it  bo  aenumed  that,  in  this  particular  instance,  Madame  Vaime'a 
4uTwdnc5ti  y^na  at  fault ;  for  a  week  paased  away,  followed  by 
od  a  third,  and  Margiiente'a  room  at  Marlotte  remained  vacant, 
no  more  among  her  iHenda  the  artiste,  by  whom  her 
wtL'  '      **  Jited.    Victor  nursed  his  wrath,  but  kept  his  own 

>  ly,  he  attributed  ^larguente's  departare  to  a 

br  \tm»  hamper^}  in  bcr  meetings  with  the  gay  hnssar ;  and  he 
d  biLUaly,  wiiliout  implying,  when  Madame  V^ame,  whose  delicacy 
ti  tOQcb  wan  hardly  equal  to  her  kind  beart,  urged  him  not  to  neglect 
^Mj^iboofhood  of  Franchard  in  his  walk^,     "  Go  and  breakfast  there 
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one  of  these  moming^y  M.  Victor/'  sho  would  say.  "  My  Vn>thflr-i& 
will  not  starve  you,  and  there  are  other  people  at  Franchard  who 
perhaps  give  yon  a  warmer  welcome  than  you  expect." 

These  hints,  supported  by  nods  and  winks  of  a  most  knowing 
confidential  kind,  failed  in  their  effect.  Victor,  vexed  by  their  freq 
recurrence,  annoyed  by  the  half-ironical  condolences  of  his  oomi 
and  angered  most  of  all  by  his  inability  to  shake  off  a  passion  whic 
felt  to  be  hopeless,  began  to  think  that  a  garret  in  Paris  was,  aftei 
preferable  to  comparative  affluence  at  Montigny,  and  to  oontempl 
renunciation  of  his  schemes  for  the  elevation  of  the  ceramic  art] 
Madame  Vanne,  becoming  despondent  also,  went  back  to  her  frail 
her  poultry,  with  an  anathema  upon  the  sentimental  fiincieB  of  boyi 
girls  who  did  not  know  their  own  minds  for  two  days  together. 

Meanwhile,  poor  N^morosa  was  growing  thin  and  miserable,  li 
caged  bird,  in  her  voluntary  exile  at  Franchard,  where  her  life  was 
mnch  of  the  kind  prophetically  sketched  by  her  aunt,  and  was  to  th 
as  distasteful  to  her  as  that  sensible  woman  had  declared  it  wool 
She  was  prepared  at  all  points  for  visits  from  M.  de  Valmy  and  "V 
Berthon,  and  would  have  known  how  to  dismiss  the  one  and  makefr 
with  the  other  had  they  appeared ;  but  neither  of  them  did  appear 
Mai^erite  would  not  have  been  a  woman  if  this  had  not  been  mo 
less  of  a  disappointment  to  her. 


III. 

Through  forty  years  of  ever- increasing  prosperity  it  had  been  Mai 
Vanne*8  rule  to  sell  her  poultry,  fruit,  and  v^etables  at  a  stall  in 
tainebleau  market.  Some  of  her  friends  and  neighbours  thoughl 
practice  a  little  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  well-to-do  person ;  but  she 
that  what  had  been  good  enough  for  her  mother  and  grandmother  b 
her  was  good  enough  for  her,  and  she  clung  to  the  old  custom  p 
because  it  was  an  old  custom,  but  principally  because  she  loved  noitt 
bustle,  chaffering  and  haggling,  and  because  the  delight  of  driving  a 
bargain  was  a  pure  delight  to  her  still.  Sometimes  Marguerite  used  t 
company  and  assist  her,  standing  in  the  background  among  the  heapc 
melons  and  figs,  while  the  old  woman  shrieked  at  her  customers  and  si 
her  fingers  in  their  faces ;  but  latterly  Madame  Vanne  had  had  tc 
through  the  business  as  best  she  could  by  hei-self. 

To  Fontainebleau  Marguerite  would  not  go.  In  vain  she  wai 
treated  and  appealed  to;  she  was  determined  that  nothing  should  in 
her  to  run  the  risk  of  an  encounter  with  De  Valmy.  Also  she  dn 
being  seen  in  public,  for  sho  had  a  morbid  impression  that  every 
must  know  or  guess  at  her  secret.  Nevertheless,  there  came  a  tii 
September  being  on  the  Wiine,  and  business  at  Franchard  showing 
of  approaching  slackness — when  she  saw  fit  to  modify  her  xesoli 
M,  de  Valmy  had  evidently  forgotten  her,  if  indeed,  as  seemed  h 
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tiot  gone  away  altogether ;  and  even  if  he  fihoiild  1:ie  still 
mnA  she  should  seo  him,  what  Imd  she  to  fear  1  It  was  he, 
it  to  bo  embaiTassed  hy  stich  a  meeting.  Besides,  hei* 
fast  becomin|i^  iritolemble  to  her,  and  she  yearned  to 
it  only  for  a  few  houi-s.  Influenced  by  these  con- 
formed her  aunt  that  she  would  meet  her  at  Foutaino- 
foUowing'  Saturday  ;  and  Madame  Yanne,  delighted  at  this 
rlM«b  she  took  to  he  the  first  step  towards  a  capitnlition, 
deetded  in  her  own  mind  that  Victor  Berthou  should  be 


did  this  wily  old  woman  say  to  tlie  young  man  about  her 
t  wbiOt  in  answer  to  bar  question,  he  confessed  that  he  liad 
E&  to  the  market  at  Fontainebleau  in  his  life,  she  thi-ew  up  her 
boods  in  mingled  amazement  and  indignation.  Never  been  to 
ieaa  market  I    And  he  an  artist !     But  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 

Htainlj  he  could  have  no  idea  of  how  picturesque  it  was. 
Bd  white  grapes,  melons  yellow  and  green,  and  bright 
I  pumpkins  and  cucumbers— not  to  speak  of  the  f^eat 
crimson,  some  striped,  and  the  women  with  their  blue 
I  checked  kerchiefs,  and  the  soldiers  with  their  scarlet  trouaers. 
I  Why,  there  are  colours  enough  in  our  market  to  make  a 
urm  I  **  cried  Madame  Yanne,  whose  notion  of  the  Alpha  and 
art  waa  the  assembling  together  of  as  many  brilliant  hues  as 
rded  apon  a  canvas, 
went  to  market  on  Saturday  morning ;  and,  by  a  some- 
cx>lxicideuoe,  it  chanced  that  Madame  de  Yalmy,  who  had 
with  her  huslmnd  and  JM,  de  Chaulnes,  in  the  early 
that  day  of  all  others  to  dismount  as  she  passed  the 

Eto  make  herself  acquainted  with  what  she  had  been 
10  of  the  prettiest  High  is  to  be  witnessed  in  Fontainebleau. 
atftrst  reoognise  the  lady  in  the  <Iark  green  riding  habit 
atoily  jostled,  and  apologised  to  in  the  thi-ong  ;  but  she 
id  him,  and,  after  a  few  words  of  very  amiable  greeting,  intro- 
»  to  Imt  husband.  Victor  bowed  to  the  pale,  weary-boklng 
ibe  kck-Iustre  eyes,  and  scowled  at  the  hussart  who  smiled 
in  rvturu ;  and  the  whole  party  moved  on  slowly  together. 
to  serve  some  purpose  of  her  own,  or  out  of  ghoer  caprice, 
le  Valmy  cbote  to  be  exceedingly  gi-acious  to  the  young  artist 
f.i.^1  that,  after  a  time,  M.  de  Chaulnes  grew  uneasy  and 
14  jealousy  fiO  plaiidy  that  even  Berthon  could  not 
Jjx  tius  iinexpcTtef)  fashion  tiie  respective  attitudet»  of  the 
inverted  ;  and  Vii  tor,  for  the  first  time  surmLs- 
ition  of  affairs  an  regarded  the  Countess  and  her  atteinhmt 
keari  Uurob  with  a  delicious  hope.  What  if  he  had 
%  a<W  all  I  Wlmt  if  the  N^^morosa  of  his  di*oaniS 
•iiU  t    On  «  suddea,  as  if  in  answer  to  bis  iiu^*7^Uon&, 
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there  was  Marguent^  before  Mm,  dressed  all  in  white,  as  ehekJ 
when  he  hatl  tii'st  seen  her  in  the  wcHjda.     She  was  standing  in  tlwi 
of  a  rough  wooden  hooth  ;  in  front  of  her  were  piles  of  fhiit  and 
tables :  her  face  was  as  white  as  her  dress,  and  she  wa«  ganngitl 
with  an  odd,  fixed  stai-e.     Was  she  gazing  at  him,  or  at  some  one  I 
him  t     His   haste  and  confusion  prevented  him  from    takiog  ia 
detailB.     He  removed  his  bat,  stammerLng  out  fiomething  abont  ius  jc^i 
fleeing  her  again ;  and  she  answered  him  icarcely  less  iiiDohereiitl^. 

Madame  de  Valmy,  meanwhile,  was  ordeiing  supplies  of 
peaches  which  caused  Madame  Vanno  to  open  i"ound  eyes  of 
ment.     M.  de  Yalmj,  standing  a  few  paces  off,  with  eyes  cut 
waa  tracing  semicircles  in  the  dust  with  the  tip  of  his  riding-whip^ 

*'  You  are  still  at  Franchard,  are  you  not?  "  asked   Victor  & 
tromulouaty.     **  If  I  walked  out  there  to-morrow  morning,  might  11 
to  see  you  1  '* 

"  You  would  certainly  see  me,"  answered  Marguerite,  who 
almoRt  herself  again  ;  **  but  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  speak  to; 
am  vei-y  busy  all  day.     The  evening  is  my  free  time;  and  then 
Tally  walk  to  the  Roche  qui  Pleure,  and  refresh  myself  with  a  litlillj 
air.     Have  you  ever  seen  the  Gorges  de  Franchard  by  moonlightl'l 
contintied  with  a  touch  of  her  old  animation.     **  You  ought  to  w1 
Sometimes  I  think  the  forest  is  even  more  beautiful  by  night  \Sba 
day." 

'*  Moonlight  ? "  cried   Madame  de  Yalmy,  who  had  caught  tkl 
words ;  **  how   lovely   these   woods  must   be   by  moonUght  I    I 
positively  make  an  expedition  into  the  foretit  the  next  time  th«»| 
full  moon,     M.  de  Chaidnea,  when  will  there  lie  a  full  moon  1' 

De  Chaulnes  answerml  something  in  a  low  voice  ;  and  the  twoi 
on.  *'  Shall  you  go  to  the  lioche  qui  Pleure  to-night  I  '*  Victor 
hesitatingly. 

**  I  go  there  every  night,"  answered  Marguerite, 

And  then  Be  Valmy  looked  up  suddenly,  and,  as  their  eyteia**^'] 
^aint  tinge  of  colour  spread  itself  over  Marguerite's  pale  cheeb.  W 
Valmy  moved  away  instantly  ;  but  that  one  glance  had  sufficed  tai 
Marguerite  into  a  state  of  agitation  which  she  was  powerless  to  i 
What  could  he  have  thought  of  her  ?  she  wondered.  Now  thiitit' 
too  late,  she  would  have  given  anything  to  recall  her  thoughtleas  upe*^] 
At  the  moment  she  had  only  intended  to  say  something  Idjid  totia^ 
poor  M,  Berthon,  and  to  create  an  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  ti* 
intimacy  upon  altered  terms ;  hut  M.  do  Valmy  could  not  be  erpM*^ 
to  have  understood  that ;  and,  although  she  might  have  been 
enough  to  let  that  gentleman  see  that  his  approval  or  di£approvftl 
matter  of  indifference  to  her,  she  did  not  exactly  wish  him  to  think! 
she  was  one  of  those  persons  who  console  themselves  for  the  loBofi 
«.dmirer  by  promptly  putting  another  in  his  place. 

Victor,  not  unpardonably,  accepted  the  bluah  and  the 
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trilmfce}  to  himself;  and  murmuring  "Till  this  evening, 
on  with  the  crowd  in  a  jubilant  frame  of  mind.  It  1b  need- 
be  walked  all  the  way  from  Montigny  to  Franchard  that 
it  seoeesaiy — except  for  the  benefit  of  eucb  persons  as  may 
Ijr  tmnequainted  with  the  ways  of  lovers — to  mention  that  he 
tion  a  full  hour  before  the  moon  rose.  He  knew  he 
wait ;  but  under  some  circnmstanoGis  the  delight  of  antici- 
that  waiting  ihself  becomes  almost  an  enjoyment ;  and 
t  among  those  still,  fragrant  groves  in  the  darkness. 
which  belong  to  the  woodlands — whisperings  in 
OTtstliead,  stirrings  in  the  dead  leaves  underfoot,  and  sub- 
of  the  old  ehn-boughs — fell  soothingly  ujion  Victor's  ear, 
loed  to  and  &o,  boil  ding  all  manner  of  airy  castles.  The  frogs 
irmk  oC  the  adjacent  pool  favoured  him  with  a  subdued,  snoring 
ftilMBity  and,  every  now  and  again,  the  harsh  cry  of  a  night-bird 
ffpra  ft&r.  After  a  long  time  spent  in  this  idle  fSashion)  he  left 
Dd,  emargiog  npon  an  open  space  of  rocks  and  juniper  bushes, 
bint  till  he  struck  the  sandy  track  which  leads  to  the  Koche 
■Jul  the  jutting  promontory  whence  the  far-famed  Gorges  of 
rd  ean  be  surveyed  in  all  their  length  and  breadth.  The  moon 
jei  visibte ;  but  npon  the  hill-tops,  and  on  Uie  level  open 
Ibe  dktanoe,  there  was  a  silvery  haze,  showing  that  she  was 
iboive  tlie  horium  and  would  soon  illumine  the  shadowy  depths 
r  Tmr^  of  which  Victor  had  taken  up  his  station, 
if »  sodden  he  became  conscious  of  the  unwelcome  fact  that  he 
in  his  TigU.  A  red  spark,  which  could  be  nothing  but 
i^  dgjW,  showed  itself  a  few  yards  away  from  him  ;  and  closer 
B  rorealed  the  presence  behind  it  of  a  dark  form  which  was  evi- 
of  a  fellow-CTeaturo.  Victor  promptly  placed  a  large  rock 
and  the  intruder ;  but  presently,  curiosity  overcoming 
btpot  hit  head  out  from  his  hiding-place  just  in  time  to  see  the 
effU'  attached  to  it  protruding  from  behind  a  block  of  sand- 
ng  to  his  own.  Both  heads  were  instantly  withdrawn; 
ft  ahfirt  interval,  popped  out  again  simultaneously.  This 
aod  ridiculous ;  and  Victor,  haaing  no  cause  to  feel 
stepped  boldly  forth.  A  similar  view  of  the  situation 
ted  xiMeU  at  th«  same  moment  to  the  other  dissembler : 
gmeiged  fmm  his  concealment;  and,  a  stray  moonbeam 
the  sflrer  kce  of  his  uniform,  his  identity  was  no  longer  a 
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at  Franchard  f  And  obviotialy  waiting  for  somebody 
died  within  him.  His  first  impulse  wsa  to  spring 
rival's  throtit ;  but  nobody,  who  has  not  altogether  lost 
y«  fir  '  ■  '^  e;  and  Victor  acted  in  accordance  with  his 
wwm  U  U)  thi)  wood  again,  prop  himself  up  against 

Uiink.    lliA  ihoughtsi  did  not  bring  him  much  comfort. 

16. 
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There  was,  indeed,  little  room  in  hia  mind  for  anything  bat  profi 
amazement  at  Marguerite's  audacity  and  his  own  simplid^.  She 
told  him  to  his  face,  almost  boastfully,  that  she  walked  to  the  Bocb 
Pleure  every  night ;  and  he — idiot  that  he  was  ! — had  believed  tha 
walked  thither  by  herself.  He  was  debating  wiiether  vengeance  or  i 
contempt  would  be^it  become  him,  when  the  rustling  of  a  woman's 
caught  his  ear.  The  sound  di^ew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  Victor's 
began  to  thump.  Doubtless  his  most  dignified  course  would  be  to  k 
pass  on  to  her  rendezvous  unmolested ;  but  one  can't  be  for  ever  thii 
of  one's  dignity,  and  it  is  not  every  day  that  a  man  finds  it  in  his  poi 
effect  a  really  telling  coup  de  thedtre.  Victor  was  unable  to  with 
the  temptation  that  presented  itself  to  him.  He  waited  until  Maig 
was  close  to  the  tree  behind  which  he  was  concealed ;  and  then  ff 
out  and  faced  her  with  folded  arms. 

Alas !  it  was  not  Marguerite  at  all,  but  Madame  de  Valmy 
Victor,  apologising  profusely,  hat  in  hand,  wished  that  the  earth  i 
open  and  swallow  him.  He  was  so  confused,  and  knew  so  little  wl 
was  saying,  that  ho  actually  bliu'ted  out  the  whole  story  of  his  unfoi 
suspicions  before  he  could  stop  himself.  And,  to  crown  all,  he  woui 
with  a  piece  of  awkwardness  of  which  he  certainly  would  not  have 
guilty  had  he  been  in  full  possession  of  his  senses.  "  If  you  a 
search  of  M.  de  Chaulnes,  madame,  you  will  find  him  close  to  the  I 
qui  Pleure ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  my — my  discretion,  I  will » 
trude  upon  you  a  second  time." 

"  I  assure  you,  monsieur,"  answered  the  lady  gravely,  but  w 
sound  of  suppressed  laughter  in  her  voice,  "that  I  am  in  seac 
nothing  but  fresh  air  and  moonlight.  You,  as  I  understand,  have 
exciting  anticipations.     Do  not  let  me  detain  you  from  gratifying  tli 

Victor  had  no  time  to  make  any  rejoinder ;  for  now  the  sikn 
the  woods  was  once  more  broken ;  and  this  time  it  was  undoab 
Marguerite's  voice,  raised  in  accents  of  distress,  that  reached  theliste 
Every  word  that  she  said  was  distinctly  audible. 

"  I  will  not  listen  to  you  any  longer  1  If  there  is  any  meaning  i 
that  you  have  said,  you  must  know  that  the  only  kindness  in  the  i 
that  you  can  do  me  is  to  go  away  and  never  see  me  again.  Why  d< 
persecute  me  like  this  %  " 

"  Pei-secute  you ! "  answered  a  man's  voice,  which  Victor  did  i 
once  recognise ;  "was  it  persecution  to  leave  you  for  all  these  ^ 
without  a  word  or  a  sign  1  I  tell  you  I  have  done  my  best.  I 
tried  to  forget  you ;  I  have  tried  to  live  without  you ;  and  I  fine 
impossible.  N^morosa,  the  Fates  are  too  strong  for  us ;  why  shou 
go  on  striving  against  them,  only  to  give  in  in  the  end  1  Yon  o 
that  you  love  me,  and  in  the  same  breath  you  tell  me  never  to  se 
again  !     What  sort  of  a  love  is  that  1 " 

"  What  sort  of  a  love  is  yours  t "  cried  Marguerite  weeping.  * 
make  me  despise  you.     Go  ! " 
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1  mt*  oat.     Listen,  Neraoroaa- 
ivf*  me  I  will  call  for  help," 
jo  whole  world  hi  asleep/ 


Help  fnwn  what  i      i: 
Vo«i  wiU  not  go,  theu  . 
Koi  ytif  cerUunly." 

itlr  xhrre  mug  t  hroni^h  the  woods  a  shrill  cry^ — "  Help  !  help  !  '* 

Victor  from  his  tliicket  j  out  dashed  M.  de  Chaulnes  from  the 

of  tiia  rock  ;  Madame  de  Valmj  followed  more  leisurely;  and 

itlr  four  out  of  a  group  of  five  persons,  facing  one  another  in  a 

patch  of  moonlight,  had  assumetl  attitudes  expressive  of  extreme 

ire  «nd  dijimuy,     Tlie  fifth  remained  misti'egg  of  the  situation. 

Wotild  one  not  Bay,"  she  remarketl,  with  a  shoii  laugh,  **  that  we 

tvbmrsiiig  the  garden   scene  from  the  Barhier  tie  Sevilkl     We 

1  been  playing  at  croato' purposes,  and  apparently  it  falls  to  me  to 

•^lanations  and  to  »et  matters  ^raight.     Hsippily  that  Ls  not 

;     3L  de  Valmy — who,  I  am  sorry  to  s^iy,  has  the  defect  of  heing 

hnKband^ — aces  my  carriage  waiting  in  the  road  ;  he  forms  his 

IttKtcItuuoQB,  plunges  into  the  wood,  catdiea  ught  of  mademoiselle, 

the  darkness  he  snppoaea  to  be  his  wife,  nnd  loads  her  with  re- 

which  i^he  naturally  doc6  not  understand;  so  that  she,  just  ajs 

\jf  shrieks  for  a&sistance.     In  the  meantime,  monsieur  here  hns 

docu?  me  the  honoiu-  to  mistake  me  for  a  person  much  younger 

iMantifuI  than  myself,  and  has  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits 

upon  me  from  an  ambush.     As  for  M*  de  Chftulnes,  I  can 

to  myself  his  presence  here ;  but  1  hav©  observ^ed  that  it  is 

J  of  M,  de  Chaulne*^'  to  be  pi*esent  at  times  when  nobody 

It  only  remains,"  concluded  ^Lidame  de  Vahny,  **  for  us  to 

the  drama  after  the  approved  fashion/'    She  seized  Victor  a 

pod  it  in  Mat^ierite's,  and,  with  a  rnpid  movement  gaining 

fc  of  her  husband's  arm,  "Come,  man  ami"  said  she;  *•  it  is 

1BI  to  leave  the  hero  and  heroine  in  sole  occupancy  of  tlie  stage. 

tiMit  there  is  not  room  for  three  peraons  in  ray  little  carriage ; 

tVtM.de  Chaubies  will  enjoy  his  walk  home  this  fine  night." 

thos  tlint  Madame  de  Valmy  took  vengeance  upon  a  clumsy 

%  who  had  very  nearly  led  her  into  a  compromising  situation* 

baa  never  been  forgiven ;  and  if  Madame  de  Valmy 'a  name 

in  hia  presence  nowadays,  be  pulls  a  wry  face  and  changes 

wmj  be  supposed  that  Victor  and  Marguerite  did  not  remain  long 
in  bancL     When  tbf*y  were  ulone  he  asked  in  a  hoarse  voice — 
true  what  that  man  said — that  you  love  him  Y  " 

*    ?  *■  ^     Tii  ^     nt  and  then  answered,  "  Yea." 
1  Victor  simply,  after  a  pause. 
It  ka  kind  uf  yi*u  ti.  Yon  do  not  blame  me,  do  you  t     It 

mj  IkuU ;  I  did  l.  v1m>  ho  waa  when  he — ^when  1 " 

id.     No]  I  (i  iineyovL    Margnerite^  ^om  \aiow 
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why  I  came  here  to-night.  I  will  not  say  anything  abont  that  no 
course  there  can  be  no  hope  for  me.  But  some  day  it  will  be  di£ 
I  shall  go  away  from  Montigny  at  once ;  bo  that  you  will  not 
noyed  with  the  sight  of  me ;  but  I  give  up  nothing.  Time  is  < 
side ;  and  I  shall  come  back  again  when  I  can  do  so  without  feu 
offend  you." 

She  shook  her  head.     *'  Come  back  when  you  are  married,"  sb 
"  and  let  me  be  your  wife's  friend." 

"  There  is  only  one  woman  in  the  world  who  can  ever  be  my 
he  answered. 

And  so,  after  a  few  more  last  words,  they  jmrted. 


IV. 

The  winter  of  1878-79  was  a  memorable  one  for  the  inhabitf 
Fontainebleau.  It  began  early  and  lasted  late ;  it  was  signalised 
intensity  of  cold  which  went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  experience  o 
the  dwellers  in  that  high-lying  region  where  all  winters  are  hard,  i 
the  midst  of  it  there  occurred  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary  that 
who  witnessed  it  will  remember  it  to  their  dying  day,  and  that  the 
left  by  it  may  be  expected  to  be  visible  long  after  they  and  their  di 
shall  have  been  laid  in  their  graves. 

One  bitter  January  morning,  when  the  ground  was  frozen  as  hi 
iron,  and  the  sky  was  low  and  grey,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  snow: 
air,  it  suddenly  began  to  rain — a  slow,  chilly  rain,  which  froze  as  i 
and  remained  in  a  cr^'stal  fiinge  of  icicles  upon  the  eaves  of  the  houses 
the  telegraph-wires,  upon  the  umbrellas  of  the  foot-passengers,  and 
upon  the  beards  and  whiskers  of  such  as  possessed  these  adommraits. 
was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  by  midday  the  streeti 
converted  into  a  solid  sheet  of  ice.  Traffic  of  all  kinds  was  suspende 
no  horse  could  have  kept  his  legs  upon  a  surface  so  slippery  that  i 
had  much  ado  to  maintain  an  upright  attitude  upon  it.  Travellen 
had  arrived  by  train  found  themselves  unable  to  reach  the  town,  an 
to  make  the  best  of  blazing  fires  and  a  state  of  siege  at  the  rai 
station ;  peasants  who  had  come  in  from  the  countr}'  in  the  early  i 
ing  abandoned  all  hope  of  returning  home  that  day ;  and  no  one,  ( 
a  few  adventurous  spirits,  who  put  on  skates,  and  enjoyed  the  novc 
time  of  cutting  figures  in  the  middle  of  the  highway,  thought  of  8t 
beyond  his  own  threshold.  The  people  congr^atcd  at  the  windon^ 
in  the  doorways,  watching  what  looked  like  a  rapid  return  of  i 
age,  shouting  to  one  another  across  the  streets,  and  finding  the ' 
thing  a  capital  joke,  after  the  manner  of  their  cheery  nation. 

And  still  the  rain  continued.  It  continued  through  the  wh 
that  day,  and  through  the  night,  and  through  the  next  day,  a  per 
some  six-and-thirty  hours  in  all.  During  the  second  night  the  si 
manjra  bui^her  of  FontaiDfibleau  was  disturbed  by  a  strange,  distal 
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\  recfdUng  in  a  state  of  semi-consciotisneas  the  bod  times  of 

^  tmX  up  in  bed,  rubbing  their  cyes^  and  luiirmuring  that  the  bom- 

liAd  b^on.     Even  a  broad-aw&ke  ^vatcher  might  have  fancied 

tbtt  little  town  was  being  mi^ie  the  object  of  a  night  attack.     There 

thm  bootuing  of  arttllery,  the  cmckJing  of  musketry,  and  mingled 

f»  frum  lime  to   tinje^  a  jjeculiiu-   craahing  sound,  like   the. 

of  innumembie   ])anes  of  glass.     With  morning  came  an 

of  this  cuiious  liubhub ;  and  it  was  one  which  turned  the 

of  tlie  honest  follts  of  Fontainebleau  into  mourning.     The 

flew  frotu  house  to  house :  tho  forest,  they  said,  waA  doomed. 

imable  to  support  the  tremendous  weight.of  ioein  which  their 

vera  euaiaed^  Wf^ra  falling  as  fast  as  their  own  leaves  in  autumn. 

torn  op  hy  the  roots,  others  were  decttpitated,  othere  were 

of  their  limbs ;  it  was  doubtful  whether,  when  all  wtis  over,  a 

tne  at  any  eixe  would  be  left  standing. 

extent  of  the  damn^e  done^  though  enormous,  and  fi-om  an 

paint  of  view   irrepftrable  so  far  as  the  present  generation  is 

I,  happily  prove<l  in  the  5e«|uel  to  have  been  greatly  eiaggeratod. 

tme  it  txiul*]  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  for  no  nuin,  save  at 

t  risk  of  hia  life,  could  have  penetrated  into  the  forest.     la 

•   ~i  partial  thaw  having  set  in,  and  tlie  roads  being  once  more 

hIv  hastened  to  the  limits  of  the  town  to  see  what  could 

'>phe  that  wus  going  forward. 

i,  something  worth  looking  at.    The  pale  wijitrysun 
down  upon  a  world  of  pura  crystal.     Every  twig  had  a  coating  of 
'  four  times  its  own  diamett-r ;  the  great  Hmas  in  the 
lde  MJamtanon,  which  leais  from  the  chateau,  were  bent  forward 
tepmor-r  s  toet  and  theii*  lowe.st  rested  ujion  the  ground  ; 

Uteri  ill  -      ^  i  lens  was  an  evei'green  ^^hrub,  seen  as  through  a 
the  ice  having  formed  round  it  in  a  solid  dome^  through 
cecL  ltf«f  could  be  distinguinhed ;  in  the  forest,  through  the  white 
hung  civer  the  ground,  was  dimly  discLTiiiblu  the  huge  trunk 
&  (alien  giant,  while  the  ominous  crash  and  thunder  that  told  of 
kYUthle  oaL^mities  went  on  almost  incessantly. 

of  what  had  happened  had  been  telegraphed  tu  Paris,  and 
of  V  '  down  a  few  curious  sight-seers  from  the  ctipita* 

of  (Xin*     Among  these  might  have  been  noticed  a 

of  oirr-woru  and  weary  aspect,  whose  eyes,  as  ho  picked  his 
the  frozen  streetfl,  were   not   directed   towards   the  forest 
at   Twble  at  the  end   of  every   street  in   Fontaineltlcau),  but 
rt«ti€f-  flier  among  the  ranks  of  the  paasers- by 

m  OBareh  ot  't  to  in*  found  there*     M,  de  Valmy 

itber  Men  nor  act^uipted  to  >^e  Marguerite  again  since  the  night 
bo  hmd  hem  ko  ij^numlniouiily  nuirched  off  by  hia  wife  from  the 
wood*.     Shortly  aftcrwanls,  the  Countess  had  declared  herself 
with  numt  delights,  ond  had  left  for  Paris,  taking  him  w\t\i)QLer 
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as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  for  the  last  few  months  he  had  heeneIldalTOl^ 
ing  with  all  his  might  to  stifle  an  infatuation  of  which  he  was  morotki 
half  ashamed.  How  far  he  had  succeeded  may  he  judged  frcm  tkbe 
that  he  had  seized  the  first  plausible  excuse  that  offered  to  hastoi  dflfv 
to  Fontainebleau.  He  traversed  all  the  highways  and  byways  of  4 
little  town  in  the  faint  hope  of  encountering  Marguerite  somewhv 
and  in  the  Rue  de  France  he  did  at  last  catch  sight  of  a  familiar  bi 
It  was  not,  however,  that  which  he  was  seeking,  and  he  dropped  1 
eyes,  having  no  wish  to  I'ecognise  or  be  recognised  by  the  stn 
peasant  woman  who  was  hurrying  towards  him.  But  she  saw  him,  i 
instantly  barred  his  passage. 

"  Oh,  M.  de  Valmy,  is  that  you  1    You  have  come  down  to  see 
spectacle  1     Ah,  monsieur,  what  a  misfortune,  what  a  misfortune ! " 

''  It  is  indeed  a  misfortune,  Madame  Yanne,"  answered  Be  Val 
gravely,  a  little  surprised  at  so  unmeasured  a  display  of  grief;  "but 
us  hope  things  may  not  be  so  bad^as  they  seem.     The  forest " 

**  Oh,  the  forest — the  forest ! "  interrupted  the  old  woman  impatifioi 
<<to  hear  people  talk,  one  would  think  that  the  forest  was  a  g 
Chiistian  who  was  being  assassinated.  I  have  had  more  than  enoogl 
it — of  that  accursed  forest  I  My  niece,  monsieur — you  may  lem 
her  my  niece  Marguerite — has  been  in  love  with  it  all  her 
Yes,  you  may  stare ;  but  it  is  the  simple  truth  that  I  am  telling  ] 
She  has  taken  the  forest  for  her  lover,  instead  of  an  honest  man  ' 
would  have  made  her  happy,  and  now,  by  way  of  reward,  I  believe  it 
brought  her  her  death." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  asked  M  de  Valmy,  who  had  grown  a  li 
paler  than  usual. 

Then  Madame  Vanne,  with  many  tears  and  interjections,  related! 
she  and  her  niece  had  come  into  market  two  days  before ;  how  they,^ 
many  others,  had  found  themselves  imprisoned  in  the  town  ;  and  1 
Marguerite,  excited  and  agitated  beyond  measure  by  the  reports  wi 
had  reached  them,  had  been  with  difficulty  restrained  fix>m  rushing 
into  the  forest  to  witness  with  her  own  eyes  the  destruction  of  her : 
"  You  conceive,  monsieur,  that  such  a  thing  was  of  the  last  impossibij 
the  woodcutters  told  us  that  one  would  be  safer  in  the  thick  of  a  pit 
battle  than  among  those  falling  trees.  Also  I  gave  Marguerite  a  \ 
scolding,  and  took  caro  not  to  let  her  out  of  my  sight.  Ah,  ai 
allowed  her  to  escape  me  after  all,  miserable  old  woman  that  I  am 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  talk  to  a  friend — not  five  minutes- 
when  I  turned  round  she  was  gone.  I  have  not  foimd  her — I  kn( 
should  not  find  her,  I  know  I  shall  never  see  her  alive  again, 
months  past  I  have  felt  that  something  was  going  to  happen  to  the 
She  has  not  }>een  like  herself ;  she  has  been  always  sad  and  silent) 
80  thin  that  you  would  hai'dly  know  her  again.  Eh  I  monsieur,  wl 
it  t    Where  are  you  going  1 " 

" I  am  going"  answered  De  Valmy  gravely,  **  to  find  your  nieoc 
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**  Where,  then  ?    We  do  not  even  know  the  direction  that  she  hA3 
l^^ken." 

■  **  But  I  know,"  said  Be  Valmy  \inhesitatiiigly.     "  It  is  to  the  Rooher 

■^  ^<5imoroaa  that  she  has  gone;  and  it  is  thei^  tlmt  I  shall  seek  her. 
^^^  me  go ;  I  will  not  be  stopped  !  "  For  Madame  Vanne  htid  forgottea 
iBrr-  good  manners  so  far  as  to  seize  him  by  the  arm. 

"  What  madness  \  you  will   only  be   killed,  too.     It   is   a  auicido, 
o-fcliing  less ;  and  if  I  did  my  duty,  I  should  call  the  gendarmes.     Still, 

"  you  are  quite  determined " 

*'  I  am  quite  determined,"  returned  De  Talmy  j  and,  Madame  Yanne 
^"X^Tng  relaxed  her  hold,  he  marched  away  for  a  few  paces  with  quick, 
lute  strides.     Then  by  degrees  his  speed  slackened ;  he  came  to  a 
dstiU  ;  finally  he  faced  about  and  retraced  his  steps,  his  head  sunk 
pondently  upon  his  breast. 

"Madame  Yanne/'  said  he,  "I  have  reflected.  Yon  were  lights 
annot  claim  the  privilege  of  undertaking  this  sad  and  sublime  quest. 
^^Td  than  life  is  at  stake  here.  If  I  were  to  return  with  Marguerite — 
^,  even  if  I  were  to  die  with  hei-^what  would  be  said  of  us  ?  Alas  I' 
h've  in  a  world  which  loves  to  think  evU,  Life  is  much  ;  but  good 
jne  is  more  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  through  me— — -"  Emotion  checked 
«  speaker  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence. 
Madame  Yanne  looked  at  bim  rather  oddly.  "  Lord  forgive  me  J  " 
muttered  under  her  breath,  "  I  believe  the  man  is  afraid  I  "  She  added 
^load,  with  that  respectful  stolidity  which  the  peastint  instinctively 
^ttnunes  as  a  cloak  for  sarcasm,  **  monsieur  is  full  of  delicacy.  I 
IbiTe  only  to  thank  monsietir  for  his  good  intentions." 

And  with  that  she  dropped  a  curtsey  and  hobbleil  away,  leaving  D& 
^aliny,  who  had  heard  the  aside — as  j>erhaps  he  was  intended  to  do- 
to  his  reflectiouB. 
p^.  Was  he  afitiid  ?     That  is  precisely  the  question  which  he  has  never 

|i#'been  able  to  answer  to  himself  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  which,  it 
1^  may  be  hofie<^l,  has  cost  him  some  uncomfortable  half-houra.  No  one 
Ife  who  knew  him  would  ever  l)eliove  that  he  had  been  so,  if  there  were 
1^  ftny  consolation  to  be  found  in  that ;  for  he  had  fought  many  duels  in 
^  his  time  ;  had  even  been  quite  badly  scratched  on  the  arm  upon  one  oc- 
^     catiion,  and  had  besides  l>een  under  fii-e  repeatedly  during  the  war.  There 

J  Are,  however^  degrees  of  courage  j  and  possibly  M.  de  Yalmy,  wlio  had 
little  or  no  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  may  have  liesitjited  to 
redgn  this  pleasing^  anxious  being  after  so  useless  and  inglorious  a 
fiishion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  ho  turned  his  back  npon  that  awful  and 
mysterious  forest,  and  gloomily  made  hi.s  way  to  an  hotel,  wiiere  he 
ordei-ed  a  room  and  awaited  events. 

Mai*gnerite  never  returned.  Two  days  later,  one  of  the  seai'ch- 
parties  which  had  been  organised  found  her  body,  where  De  Valmy  had 
predicted  that  she  would  he  fuund,  near  the  Rochcr  de  Nemorosa.  Sbo 
was  lying  in  the  snow,  half  concealed  by  the  colossal  elm-bough  which 
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had  dealt  her  her  death-blow.  It  was  better  to  have  died  like  tb^  ' 
a  moment  than  to  have  perished  slowly  of  cold,  said  those  "who  I*^ 
the  news  to  Madame  Yanne,  and  who,  like  most  bearers  of  ill-ti^inS^ 
were  determined  to  discover  some  germs  of  comfort  in  their  melancMf 
mission. 

A  modest  cross  in  the  cemetery,  close  to  the  borders  of  the  fbifl^ 
which  she  loved  so  well,  marks  the  spot  where  reposes  all  that  was  mortfl 
of  Marguerite  Vanne,  "  dite  Nemorosa,  Reine  det  Bois" 

"  Her  soul  is  with  the  saints/'  says  Madame  Yanne,  diyiiig  ktf 
eyes,  as  she  rises  from  the  little  mound  beside  which  she  has  been  Ad] 
reciting  a  De  Profundis  on  the  jcmr  des  morts, 

"  And  where  is  that  1 "  asks  M.  de  Yalmy,  with  the  mildly 
smile  of  a  Pilate  asking  "  What  is  truth  1 " 

"  Where  yours  will  never  join  it,  monsieur,"  returns  the  old 
roused  to  sudden  wrath. 

M.  de  Yalmy  carries  a  huge  wreath  of  yellow  immortelles  tied  I 
with  a  black  ribbon.  Ho  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  has  CQI 
manded  him  to  bear  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  "thajfci 
teresting  and  imfortunate  young  girl.''  It  may  be  confidently  aaBflrtl 
on  behalf  of  Madame  la  Oomtesse  that  she  both  knows  how  to  charii 
the  sinner,  and  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  turning  her  knowle^g* 
good  account. 

Yictor  Berthon  is  still  unmsLrried.  If  he  remains  so  for  the  reik 
his  days,  his  case  may  at  some  future  date  be  cited  as  a  rare  instaott 
the  triumph  of  constancy  over  time. 

W.  E.  R 
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§ixm^^  JBaglisbman  were  to  look  now  for  tlic  fiiat  time  at  a 
map  af  Ihgtaadl^  m  lie  ml^ht  look  at  a  map  of  Central  AfriciL  or  of  the 
Stndwicb  Ifil&nds,  there  is  one  point  about  our  local  nomenclature  which 
€0q1<1  luirdly  fail  at  once  to  fure«f  itself  upon  his  attention,  and  that  is 
tho  great  prevalence  of  clan-names.  Of  course  he  could  not  tell  in- 
stincttreljr  thai  they  totre  clan-names,  any  more  than  most  of  us  suspect 
the  early  existence  of  dans  in  England  at  all ;  but  he  would  certainly 
obeer?«  a  lar^  number  of  towns  or  \illagca  having  names  of  a  type 
whereof  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Wellington,  and  Farringdon  may 
be  taken  as  familiar  examples.  Scattered  up  and  down  over  the  face  of 
the  map  he  would  tiiitl  them  by  dozens;  sometimes  in  the  sijnple  form, 
aa  at  Jtividing^  Woking,  Ealing,  Biirking,  and  Wapping;  sometimes  with 
the  termination  hnm^  as  at  Buckingham^  Famingham,  Framlingham, 
and  l^jiptngham ;  sometimes  with  the  equally  transparent  U^n^  as  at 
KensiD^^on,  Islin^Hon,  Allington,  Haddington,  and  Leamington;  and 
aainfiiraofl  with  viirtous  assorted  suffixes^  such  as  BUIingburst,  Heming- 
ford,  lUtngworth,  BaaingstokOp  Ovingdean,  and  Sittingboume.  If  he 
Anther  extended  his  inquiry  so  as  to  examine  in  detail  the  towns  and 
Tillages  of  a  single  county ,  he  would  find  in  Kent  alone  no  less  than 
ItKty  names  of  the  same  type,  and  in  I.iQcolnshire  sevonty-sLx.  Sussex^ 
•gatn,  has  sixty-etght}  of  which  the  most  familiar  ai*6  Hastings^  Worthiag, 
lancing,  Goring,  Angmering,  Patching,  Poling,  HoUington,  Rotting- 
dnrni,  Piddinghoe,  and  BLUinghurt-t.  Supposing  our  imaginary  investi- 
^tor  to  collect  all  the  names  of  tliis  sort  which  he  could  extract  from 
the  Ordnimce  Survey  of  England,  he  would  finally  reach  a  grand  total  of 
1,329,  wliich  would  l»o  oomrdderably  increased  if  he  also  searched  the 
lowland  counties  of  Scotland.  By  this  time  a  flash  of  inspirattOD  might  not 
improbably  sujrgcftt  to  hin  mind  the  notion  that  some  underlying  principle 
gov.         *  ilute^ilhischacjsof  names;  and  what  tliL*  principle  might 

bo  V  ,Ay  form  the  hiihject  of  his  next  inquiry.     If  1  Imve  sue- 

coeded  in  arousing  a  Hlmilur  curiosity  by  thl^  introductory  paragraph  in 
lh«  aimU  uf  any  of  my  readers,  then,  to  quote  from  the  preface  of  30,000 
MfNUBte  works  now  lying  buried  in  the  recouses  of  the  British  Maseum, 
** this  treatiise  will  not  have  Imm^  written  in  vjiin." 

Suppose,  again,  the  airnt'Ht  tttud»*nt  of  nomenclature,  whoso  existenosj 
I  ham  Uius  postulatc^l,  wcn^  to  classify  alpbalxttically  all  the  names  whichj 
he  had  collected,  he  wouM  6MX>n  fmd  that  several  of  them  turned  up,  in 
or  analogous  forms,  in  wirlcty  diflcrcnt  counties.     Thus  he  would 
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meet  with  a  Bassingboum  in  Cambridgesliire,  a  Bassingfield  in  Notts, 
a  Bassingham  and  a  Bassingthorpe  in  Lincoln,  and  a  Bassington  in 
Northumberland.  Side  by  side  with  these  he  would  naturally  place 
Basing  and  Basingstoke  in  Hants,  if  not  also  Bessingby  in  Yorkdiire, 
and  Bessingham  in  Norfolk.  Bearing  in  mind  the  golden  rule — slightly 
paraphrased  from  Voltaire — that  spelling  counts  for  nothing  and  pro- 
nunciation for  very  little,  he  would  naturally  identify  Lymington  in 
Hampshire  with  Leamington  in  Warwick,  and  would  r^[ard  Ardington 
in  Berks  as  a  mere  by-form  of  Hardington  in  Somerset.  When  he 
had  got  so  far,  it  would  certainly  occur  to  him  that  Basing  and  Lyming 
and  Harding  must  once  have  had  some  meaning  of  their  own,  and  must 
have  been  given  as  names  or  parts  of  names  to  places  for  some  sufficient 
and  sensible  reason.  Before  long,  if  he  pushed  his  inquiries  in  the  right 
direction,  he  would  find  out  that  they  were  originally  the  patronymics  of 
certain  old  English  clans ;  and  as  the  history  of  these  dans  is  full  of  all 
kinds  of  interest  for  all  of  us,  in  many  different  ways,  I  propose  here  to 
tell  as  much  about  them  as  can  now  be  recovered  by  modem  eriticism, 
premising  that  we  shall  still  find  their  traces  unexpectedly  present 
amongst  us  in  hundreds  of  small  and  curious  matters. 

Though  the  word  clan  comes  to  us  from  Celtic  sources,  and  though 
most  people  usually  associate  the  organization  which  it  denotes  with  the 
Celtic  race  alone,  yet  everybody  now  knows  that  the  clan  system  is  one 
long  common  to  the  whole  Aryan  race.  We  get  it  alike  in  the  Hindu 
gotra,  in  the  Greek  genos,  in  the  Boman  gens,  and  in  the  Gaelic  sept ; 
and  though  in  the  Teutonic  stock  its  memory  died  out  in  an  earlier  stage 
of  development,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  strong  individuality  of  the 
Teutonic  mind,  yet  it  has  left  behind  it  enduring  marks  on  nomencla- 
ture and  custom  both  in  Germany,  in  Scandinavia,  and  in  our  own 
England.  In  the  very  earliest  documents  which  we  possess  of  our  old 
English  ancestors — rude  songs  composed  by  the  heathen  minstrels  while 
yet  the  English  and  the  Saxons  dwelt  together  by  the  marshes  of  Sles- 
wick  and  along  the  sand-filats  of  the  Frisian  coast — ^we  see  the  clan 
organisation  in  full  working  order  among  them.  The  Traveller's 
Song,  one  of  these  early  Anglo-Saxon  poems  brought  over  to  Britain 
by  our  Teutonic  forefathers  (for  we  had  Celtic  forefathers  as  well,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Green),  at  the  time  of  their  exodus  fr^m 
their  old  Continental  home,  contains  the  earliest  names  of  clans  which 
we  possess — the  HereUngas,  or  Harlings ;  the  Baningas,  or  Bannings ; 
the  Hselsingas,  or  Helsings;  the  Hocingas,  or  Hockings;  and  many 
others  of  like  sort.  Among  them  are  the  Myrgingas,  or  Merwings, 
whom  in  their  Gallicised  or  Bomanised  form  of  Merovingians  we  all 
know  so  well  as  the  earliest  royal  race  of  the  kindred  Franks.  Similarly, 
in  the  grand  old  English  epic  of  Beotmd/ — the  Anglo-Saxon  Umd — a 
rough  and  jer^  alliterative  poem  modernised  and  Christiamsed  from  an 
aaflie&t  hestliieii  dumt  by  an  editor  of  the  age  of  Alfred,  we  find  mention 

the  ScyldingB,  the  Scylfings,  the  WKlsings, 
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Umi  WylfinfB,  and  so  forth-  Kay,  the  very  earliest  specimen  of  the 
Eiigli-  '  wluch  wo  posses  consists  of  some  runes  eugraved  on  a 

gold^Tt  ighorn  dUenhumed  in  the  old  England  of  our  ancestors 

hy  the  Baltic  tfihore,  and  beaiing  in  very  ancient  English  the  personal 
name  and  the  clan-name  of  its  maker :  **  T,  HIewgast  the  Holting,  made 
Uiiahom." 

Ajid  now,  what  is  the  mining  of  these  clan  tiilea  1  Well,  they  seem 
to  be  very  much  the  same  in  sense  tm  the  Scotch  Mac»  and  the  Irish 
Q^  They  w©  for  the  most  part  simply  patronymics,  and  the  syllable 
hf  which  they  iire  formtHl  is  always  used  in  early  English  (or  Anglo- 
Skzon«  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  so)  to  denote  descent  or  parentage.  Thus, 
the  Etujl'ish  ChronicU  usually  gives  a  pedigree  in  the  following  maimer 
— of  cour>ie  ending,  as  is  proper,  with  Woden,  the  chief  of  the  heathen 
go<ls,  >vho  was  alV'r wards  degraded  to  the  position  of  general  progenitor 
nX\  rf)ynl  oi-  rrspoctjxblo  familieH  :  '*  Ida,"  it  says  of  the  first  Northum- 
1  king  at  Baml>oruugb,  '*lda  was  Eopping;  Eoppa  was  Esing;  Esa 
wm  Inguing ;  Ingui  was  Angonwiting;  Angenwit  was  Alocijag ;  Aloe 
wajji  Ik'UDcing ;  Benoc  was  Branding ;  Brand  was  Bealdaging ;  Bealdag 
waa  Wotlf  riing/*  Dozens  of  such  genealogies  (always  ending  after  the 
'  hialiion  ^vith  Woden,  as  later  Scotch  genealogies  end  with  Noali 

'  ;  are  to  !«  found  in  the  EiiQlish  Chronich  and  other  old  docu- 

ificuUi:  they  sufficiently  show  what  was  the  ordinary  meaning  attached 
l>y  old  Englisli  minds  to  names  of  this  cla&i;. 

At  the  name  time  it  should  be  added  that  a  few  similar  words  with 
tilt  mme  termination  seem  to  bear  a  sliglitly  dlflercut  meaning.  Thus, 
llifi  Keutanga  are  merely  the  men  of  Kent,  not  the  sons  of  a  person  of 
tbai  nane ;  the  Wimbeduningas,  who  occur  in  a  Surrey  charter,  must 
diady  be  the  inhabitajits  of  Wimbledon;  the  Wealtlisemingss  mmit  be 
thofe  of  Waltham  :  and  the  Buthtuningas  must  be  the  good  people  of 
fioutii'totrti,  or  8utton.  The  various  grants  of  land  given  by  early 
iCnglbih  kings  su}>ply  us  with  at  least  twenty  such  cases ;  but  they  can 
CMJIy  be  distingiushetl  from  the  real  clan  patronymics,  because  they  are 
alwajt  cK)mpounded  from  the  names  of  places,  which  is  never  the  caae  in 
true  dan  titles.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  each  clan  lived  together 
in  a  aitigle  plaise^  to  which  it  gave  its  own  name,  this  easy  transference 
of  iDfAiiing  does  not  fealJy  introduce  any  element  of  difficulty  into  the 
qncstiox^  It  iM  a  iumfde  matter  to  separate  the  men  of  Bromley  and  the 
SMIi  of  l^m bouiTje  fixno  the  sons  of  Fitek  and  the  sous  of  Scyld. 

£v«D  where  the  naanes  are  truly  patronymic,  however,  they  must, 
periiapa,  only  be  accepted  as  representing  the  tradition  or  mythical  belief 
ef  t]»i«  ckn,  and  not  neoetiaarily  its  real  historical  pedigree.  Many  of  the 
f*iMHiwi  tnoe  Mms  deaoent  to  heroes  of  the  old  Teutonic  epic  cycles,  whoae 
iMimw  ocrarngain  and  again  in  the  yibehuifjen  LiM^  the  Scandina^'ian 
Sa|;a%  and  the  early  Engtif^h  poems ;  and  though  I  myself  am  strongly 
ijKilinied  to  belieTe  heretically,  with  Mr.  Herbert  Bpencer^  that  theae 
ar»  rail  men  seen  through  the  misU  of  jioetical  fable,  like  Cliarle* 
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magne  and  Virgil  in  the  tales  of  mediBeval  romancers,  yet  I  have  the  feai 
of  Professor  Max  Milller  and  the  orthodox  mjthologists  too  vividly  be 
fore  my  eyes  publicly  to  inculcate  my  own  rebellious  "Opinions  in  thii 
magazine.  Let  me  be  really  ever  so  sure  that  the  Teutonic  tales  an 
distorted  stories  told  about  real  personages,  I  shall  nevertheless  dis 
semble  in  public,  and  pretend  that  I  believe  them  to  be  solar  myths 
However  this  may  be,  indeed,  the  clans  themselves  had  no  doubt  at  al 
about  the  question.  A  large  number  of  them  believed  themselves  to  \n 
lineally  and  literally  descended  from  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  or  plants 
They  were,  in  short,  totemists,  and  of  their  totemism  many  traces  stil 
remain  in  the  names  of  English  towns  and  villages. 

Totemism  exists  in  modem  times  amongst  the  American  Indians,  th( 
Australian  Black-fellows,  and  many  other  savage  races.  Each  clan  holdi 
itself  to  be  descended  from  some  particular  plant  or  animal,  whose  name 
it  bears ;  and  members  of  the  clan  are  never  allowed  to  pick  the  plani 
or  eat  the  animal  which  forms  their  totem.  Thus,  the  Kangaroos  maj 
not  feast  on  kangaroo  hams.  The  Bechuanas  are  debarred  from  the 
natural  enjoyment  of  roast  crocodile ;  and  the  Blacksnakes  can  nevei 
taste  the  native  Australian  dainty  whose  name  they  bear.  The  Swam 
must  abstain  from  swan-fiesh ;  and  the  Turtles  may  eat  members  of  f 
hostile  tribe,  but  must  not  indulge  in  calipash  or  calipee.  Now,  most 
modem  Englishmen  are  a  little  unwilling  to  believe  that  their  ancestor 
in  the  days  of  Hengest  and  Horsa  (whose  names  I  mention,  as  the  lawyer 
say,  **  without  prejudice")  were  still  at  this  same  low  stage  of  intellectua 
and  social  development.  These  things  may  be  thought  and  done,  the] 
imagine,  among  the  naked  Tasmanians  and  the  savage  South  Africans 
they  may  even  commend  themselves  to  the  poor  Indian's  imtutore( 
mind ;  but  they  cannot  have  been  seriously  held  as  true  by  any  de 
scendant  of  that  apotheosised  barbai-iau — Professor  Max  MiiUer's  pe 
protege — our  own  beloved  Aryan  ancestor.  The  fact  is,  however,  ou 
Aryan  ancestor  in  person,  as  Mr.  McLennan  and  Mr.  Lang  have  shown 
was  a  most  undoubted  totemist ;  and  even  our  far  later  Anglo-Saxoi 
progenitor,  when  he  first  landed  in  Britain,  was  a  very  fair  specimen  o 
an  imtamed  barbarian  indeed.  He  tattooed  his  face,  like  the  sestheti' 
New  Zealander ;  he  captured  his  wife  by  main  foi-ce,  like  the  unsophisti 
cated  Australian ;  and  he  lighted  the  need-fii-e  with  a  wooden  drill,  lik* 
the  primitive  Hindu.  It  was  only  at  a  later  date,  when  missionarie 
from  civilised  Home  and  civilised  Ireland  had  introduced  a  little  southen 
and  Celtic  culture,  that  the  gentler  Christian  Anglo-Saxon  took  to  buying 
his  wife  with  so  many  head  of  cattle,  like  the  commercial  Zulu,  insteat 
of  stunning  her  with  a  club,  like  the  simple-minded  Australian ;  anc 
to  painting  his  face  in  stiipes,  like  the  intelligent  Kcdskin,  instead  o 
pricking  it  with  a  needle,  like  the  amiable  Polynesian :  and  therefon 
there  is  nothing  out  of  keeping  with  Anglo-Saxon  culture  (or  want  o 
it)  in  the  fact  that  many  clan-names  were  derived  from  obvious  totems 
Mr.  Kemble,  to  whose  great  work  I  owe  endless  obligations  in  thu 
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l^iKr,  lus  collected  a  long  list  of  early  EDglish  clans,  and  from  them  I 
■Ul  pick  out  such  as  seem  to  m©  most  certAiuly  to  bear  patronymict 
^erircNl  from  a  suppose  plant  or  animal  progenitor.* 

Among  the  most  sacred  animals  of  tlie  Aryan  race  the  horae  certainly 
tbe  first  rank.  Even  in  the  old  Hindu  poema  the  eacrifice  of  & 
forms  the  highest  ceremony  of  the  primitivo  Arj'an  religion  ;  and 
w©  )«am  from  Tacitns  that  the  Germans  of  his  time  kept  white  horses 
ia  tiie  temple  enclosures  nt  the  public  expense,  and  took  auguries  from 
Uidr  sDortings  and  neighing*.  The  horse  was  always  buried  by  the 
dind  varrior's  aide,  and  still  accompanies  the  military  funeral  to  his 
mifUsff^tf  grave.  Even  in  our  own  day,  a  horse-shoe  h  a  lucky  object, 
tod  tbe  horse  shares  to  some  extent  in  the  ft^eling  for  tiie  sanctity  of 
Kfe.  Among  the  Low  Dutch  and  early  English  ti-ibes  near  the  old 
montlis  of  the  Khine  and  the  Ellx?,  the  horse  seems  to  have  been  specially 
.  Mcred.  A  white  horse  rampant  forms  even  now  the  cognizance  of 
Hanover  and  Brunswick.  When  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  English  came 
to  the  land  which  was  to  be  called  after  them  England,  they  brought 
▼ith  them  their  emblem  of  the  white  horse,  which  serves  in  modem 
tinji^  M  the  ensign  of  Kent,  the  earliest  Teutonic  kingdom  in  Britain. 
"  '  Itfrs,  real  or  mythical,  bore  tbe  names  of  Hengest  and  Hoi*sa, 
->\i  and  the  mare.  Many  of  the  places  connected  with  the 
1  '  jj'lary  tale  of  the  conquest  have  names  compounded  with  the  word 
'  at  Horatead,  Horstedkeynes,  Horsham,  and  Horsley.      The 

nUnd  of  the  West  Saxons  seems  to  be  marked  by  the  white 
into  the  chalk  downs  of  Wantage  and  Westbury.     The  final 
*f  Ecgl>erht  over  the  West  Welsh,  or  Cornish,  was   w*on  at 
Uiuigefttefldim  in  Cornwall,  now  Hingston — that  ia  to  say,  Horse-down ; 
viimoc  the  surnames  Hingeston  and  Hingston.     In  short,  the  horse,  or 
HonA|  ftnd  the  staliioD,  or  Ilengest-^miin  or  animal,  as  you  will— are 
Ifehci^  np  witii  all  the  story  of  the  English  conquest  of  South  Britain, 
*lld  eveo  when  the  mnivionaries  first  came  the  eating  of  horse-flesh  was 
Uimdo  by  them  the  chief  test  of  adherence  to  English  heathendom. 

Now,  the  sons  of  the  horse,  or  the  Horsings,  though  no  mention 
occitrt  of  them  in  our  documents,  hav*-'  left  their  mark  at  two  places 
Called  HorslngtOQ,  one  of  them  in  Lincolnshire^  and  the  other  in 
Sumrrvet.  Almost  as  sacred  aa  the  horse  among  animals  waa  the  ash 
Mooog  trees ;  and  the  son  of  Hengest  who  succeeded  him  as  king  of 
Kaotwaaommed  .^sc  or  Ash,  from  whom  the  subsequent  Kentish  kings 
%fra  mtled  Madngs  or  Ashuigs.  (The  Anglo-SaxotiB  «pelt  almost  as 
ftlijy  M  lilr.  Isaac  Pitman  and  the  spelling  reformer^  and  the  b^t 
way  for  a  modem  reader  to  do  is  to  dismiss  their  orthography  summarily^ 
and  Tvad  tJui  words  at  onoe  as  tf  they  were  latter-day  English,)  One  of 
Mr,  ¥  charters  contains  a  mention  of  certain  other  JE»cingti  in 


ffcj-  y  I  'J 


ixA  ett  th\n  Afuilyti*  whj  suggested  to  me  by  a  remark  in  Mr.  Laog'0 
li  acfaoUrly  Proli-goiaoQA  to  ArixtoUo's  PdUict. 
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Sarrey,  and  the  clan  has  left  its  name  in  a  slightly  corrapted  form  at 
Ashendon  in  Backs  and  elsewhere.*  The  Berings,  or  sons  of  the  bear, 
mentioned  in  another  charter,  have  perhaps  stamped  their  name  upon, 
four  spots  called  Berrington  in  the  counties  of  Durham,  GlouoeBter,, 
Salop,  and  Worcester  respectively.  The  Buccings,  or  sons  of  the  back, 
have  made  themselves  a  home  at  Buckingham  ;  while  the  very  similaa 
Boccings,  who  trace  their  descent  rather  from  the  beech,  still  survive  azr 
Booking  in  Essex  and  Suffolk.  The  birch,  another  highly  sacred  tree, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Bercings,  or  as  we  should  now  say  Bircb- 
ings,  who  dwelt  originally  at  Birchington  in  Kent.  The  wolf  was 
also  a  favourite  Teutonic  beast,  whose  name  belongs  in  the  simple  form 
to  one  of  the  characters  in  Beowulf,  while  it  makes  up  the  last  syllable 
not  only  in  that  hero's  own  name,  but  also  in  those  of  ^thelwal^ 
Eadwulf,  Beorhtwulf,  and  many  other  old  English  celebrities.  His 
sons,  the  Wulfings,  are  mentioned  in  one  of  the  charters  in  the  Codex 
Diplomaticus ;  but  if  they  ever  settled  a  Wolvington  or  Wolfingham,  it 
is  not  now  to  be  discovered  on  the  map  of  England.  That  commonest 
and  most  ubiquitous  of  totems,  the  snake,  however,  fares  better.  His 
old  English  name  is  wyrm — that  is,  worm — which  we  have  now  degraded 
so  as  to  apply  to  the  earthworm  only,  though  in  blind-worm  and  slow- 
worm  it  still  retains  a  shade  of  its  original  meaning.  The  Scandinavians, 
as  usual,  dropped  the  W,  changing  worm  into  orm,  just  as  they 
changed  wylf  into  ulf ;  so  that  the  Great  Orm's  Head  means  the  Snake's 
Head.  Orm  with  them  was  a  personal  name,  which  we  get  at  Ormskirk 
— that  is  to  say,  Orm's  church.  Some  such  primitive  English  Wyrm 
perhaps  gave  his  name  to  the  family  of  the  Wyrmings,  who  are  now 
amply  represented  at  Wormingford  in  Essex,  Worminghall  in  Bucks,  and 
Wormington  in  Gloucester.  Finally,  to  close  our  first  list  of  plant  and 
animal  totems,  that  very  holy  Teutonic  tree,  the  thorn,  was  the 
forefather  of  the  Thomings,  mentioned  in  a  Kentish  charter,  and 
another  branch  of  the  Thomings  were  clearly  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Thomington  in  Northumberland. 

Besides  these  terrestrial  totems,  however,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  people  all  the  world  over  who,  like  the  Egyptian  kings  and  the 
Peruvian  Incas,  lay  claim  to  a  yet  higher  descent — from  the  sun  himself. 
The  Sunnings  in  Berkshire  are  noted  in  a  document  printed  by  Kemble, 
and  the  pretty  village  of  Sonning,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near 
Beading,  keeps  their  memory  green  to  the  present  day.  (Here,  by  the 
way,  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestor  certainly  scores  one  in  the  matter  of 

*  Errors  of  nomenclature  affecting  this  class  of  names  are  liable  to  occur  in  twc 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  forms  like  Bensington  and  Cardingham  get  shortened 
down  to  Benson  and  Cardinham,  much  as  careless  speakers  now  say  Birminham  and 
Kensinton;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  totally  distinct  words  like  Huntandun  and 
Dunnantun  becomo  assimilated  to  the  common  clan  type  as  Huntingdon  and  Dan< 
nington,  much  as  careless  speakers  now  say  Edingborough  and  Beckingham.  Qlaston- 
bury  appears  as  Olsstiogabyrig  in  early  English,  bnt  Abingdon  appears  as  Abbandon. 
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■peOing.)  SuimlngUiU  and  Sunningwell,  also  in  Berkshire,  no  doubt 
nuvk  tbr  olfshoots  of  the  ftamo  solar  i-ace.  Tho  stone  is  likewise  perlwijs 
m  totem,  derired.  it  may  be,  from  the  atone  hatchet  of  a  yet  earlier 
*|^  and  the   ^  were  clejirly  the  eons  of  Htones,  still  surviving 

mt  dUyning   i  x,   ks   well    as   at    Stanuingfield,    StaniuDghall, 

BtMiningley,  and  8tannington.  in  various  other  counties. 

All  theto  names  are  fairly  tranRparent  even  to  those  readers  who  do 
not  taSkderstaod  Anglo-Saxon.  The  words  of  which  they  are  conif>ounded 
Ikare  come  down  almost  unchanged  to  our  own  time.  But  in  other 
auM  the  roots  have  either  become  ob>solete  or  undergone  a  good  deal  of 
eootnictioa.  It  is  not  difficult,  indeed,  to  recognise  the  sons  of  the  fern 
of  a  Hampshire  charter,  one  branch  of  whom  have 
to  Farningham  in  Kent.  But  those  who  do  not  know 
English  word  rartif  an  eagle,  would  fail  to  recognise  at  once  the 
'pvmiage  of  the  Earninga  and  the  Emings,  from  two  of  Mr.  Kemble^s 
chartix» — clans  whose  hm  or  ham  cannot  now  be  identified.  Still  less 
would  moi»t  modern  readers  discover  that  the  Eohings  were  the  sons  of 
\hs  .^te©d,  or  th^  Stutings  of  the  gnat.  About  some  others  I  cannot 
tuysdf  foel  quite  Rure;  hut  it  seems  likely  that  the  Beardings  were  the 
iotxg  of  Uie  hawk  or  buzjeard^  the  Ceannings  (or  Cannings)  of  the  pine 
or  fir,  the  Heartings  of  the  hart,  and  the  Hanings  of  the  cock.  Whether 
tilt  Pipcriogs  were  really  the  soiib  of  pepper  (a  Gra»co-Latin  word, 
fr&bably  not  adopted  into  English  till  after  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity) I  should  hai-dly  like  to  decide  offhand. 

For  all  the  dans  which  I  have  hithei-to  mentioned  there  is  old  English 

■tUJicwcnpt  authority.     The  names  of  others  can  only  be  inferre<l  from  the 

ftkodem  tovna  or  Tillages  call cmI  after  them.     Tims,  Oakingtou  in  Cam- 

WidgHhire  ftfibrds  a  good  ground  for  believing  in  a  clan  of  icings,  or 

%ana  of  tho  Oak.    Elmington  in  NorthamptonHhire  similarly  points  back 

%Q  m  fiuoily  of  Elmings  as  its  first  founders.     The  pretty  little  village  of 

C^oekinnfton,  near  Torquay,  vouches  for  the  former  existence  of  the  Cockings, 

"vfao  bav9  also  left  their  traces  at  Cocking  in  Sussex.    Everybody  knows 

liov  Baerod  was  the  raven  among  the  Northmen,  were  it  only  from  the 

story  Iff  the  raven  banner,  woven  by  the  daughters  of  Hagnor  Lodbrok, 

which  wavcMl  ite  wings  in  tho  breeze  when  the  host  was  destined  to  be 

victoruma,  but  hung  (lown  limply,  as  if  in  sorrow,  when  it  was  doomed 

to  cWftat.     Ko  doubt  it  wjw  a  binl  of  equal  omen  among  our  English 

ferfAtbcTi ;  and  B4ivcningham  in  Norfolk  proves  that  it  numbei^  its 

ions  upon  the  roll  of  L-onquerors  in  East  AngUa.  Swauington  in  Leicester- 

thirOfiBiii'  lies  the  sons  of  the  swan.  Not  quite  so  obvious  is  Ever- 

iiiglhAm  iii  ire;  but  analogy  points  back  to  the  Eoferinga ;  and 

t^wr  ta  good  old  English  for  a  wild  hoar,  who  reappears  at  Eversley,  the 

wik!  *-"- -  I -v  or  haunt,  and  at  Evershot,  his  holt  or  forest.     Eaftr^  in 

lact  «Jerman  r}ifT\  is  just  the  same  word  as  Latin  rt/wr,  metamor^ 

pboiiiHl  4U  k^iTcordance  with  Grimm's  law,  in  the  same  way  a«  f>ai^  is 

Qiituujfpbosed  iuto/af/uT ;  and  the  Everiugs  are  thus  thesons  of  the  boar. 
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The  Oterings  of  Otterington  and  Ottringham  are  dearly  bodb  of  the  ot;fcer; 
bat  H  is  harder  to  recognise  the  Tilings  of  Illingworth  as  descendants  of 
the^dgehog,  or  the  Lexings  of  Lexington  as  the  remote  offspring  of  the 
salmon.  The  flings  of  Allington  may  represent  the  family  of  the 
eel,  but  more  likely  they  are  only  ^thelings  or  nobles,  slightly  foie- 
shortened.  The  Hafocings  of  Hawkinge,  however,  are  most  undonbted 
sons  of  the  hawk.  Concerning  the  following  I  have  more  doubt :  The 
Elcings  of  Elkingham  may  represent  the  elk ;  the  FincingB  of 
Finchingfield,  the  finch ;  the  Eorjiings  of  £rpingham,  the  wolf  {earp); 
the  Hofings  of  Hovingham,  the  coltsfoot ;  and  the  Thryscings  of  Thros- 
sington,  the  thrush. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  dubious  cases,  however,  and  taking 
note  only  of  the  certain  ones,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  that  these 
names  exactly  coincide  with  the  most  sacred  birds,  beasts,  and  plants  of 
the  European  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  class  of  objects 
usually  employed  as  totems  on  the  other.  The  wolf,  the  bear,  the 
buck,  the  boar,  the  horse ;  the  eagle,  the  hawk,  the  swan ;  the  serpent ; 
the  oak,  the  ash,  the  elm,  the  thorn ;  and  the  sun — these  are  common 
objects  of  worship  all  the  world  over,  and  all  of  them  may  be  paralleled 
as  totems  among  modem  savages.  When  one  adds  that  tiiiey  were 
almost  all  borne  as  proper  names  by  various  personages  of  the  Teutonic 
race  in  early  times,  the  inference  as  to  the  totemism  of  our  old  English 
ancestors  becomes  almost  irresistible. 

I  ought  to  add,  to  prevent  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  my 
readers,  that  by  no  means  aU  the  Old  English  clan-names  can  be  traced 
back  to  totems.  On  the  contrary,  out  of  a  total  of  some  700  known 
clans,  only  about  fifty  can  with  any  confidence  be  derived  from  this  source. 
Of  the  remainder,  some  are  confounded  with  other  obvious  roots ;  for 
example,  the  Headings  are  the  sons  of  war ;  the  Beorhtings,  sons  of  light 
or  brightness ;  the  Garungs,  sons  of  the  spear ;  the  Banings,  sons  of  bane 
or  mischief;  the  Wigings,  sons  of  war  or  victory  ;  and  the  Secgings,  sons 
of  the  warrior.  Others,  again,  are  clearly  mere  patronymics  of  the  common 
type,  as  when  Alfred  is  called  ^thelwulfing — that  is  to  say,  the  son  of 
^thelwulf ;  or  when  the  descendants  of  Karl  the  Great  are  spoken  of  as 
Karlings  or  Carlovingians.  Yet  others  are  apparently  derived  from 
gods  or  heroes,  though  of  course  these  gods  may  themselves  be  the  half- 
mythical,  half-traditional  ancestors  of  the  race.  For  example,  the  East- 
rings  and  Hellings  may  be  the  descendants  of  Eastre  and  Hel ;  and  the 
Scyldings  are  the  descendants  of  the  hero  Scyld.  Finally,  a  large  number 
of  the  clan-names  seem  to  be  compounded  of  quite  inexplicable  and  ob- 
solete roots.  This  is  always  the  case  with  the  earliest  elements  of 
nomenclature  in  every  country.  It  is  easy  enough  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  of  Anaxagoras  and  Pisistratus;  but 
it  is  hard  for  anyone  to  pick  out  with  certainty  the  sense  of  iEneas  or 
Ajax,  of  Peleus  or  Achilles,  either  because  their  roots  are  obsolete  in  the 
classical  Greek,  or  because  the  words  themselves  have  undergone  so 
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Itfge  aa  amotiQt  of  wear  and  tear  as  to  Lave  becomd  practically  un- 
noQgiUBable. 

IToft  of  the  English  fAmiliea  bad  already  acquired  their  nam€«  long 
before  the  colouiHation  of  Britain,  for  these  names  nre  held  in  common 
\ff  tlt«m  and  by  tho  other  Tentonic  families  on  the  Continent.     Just  aa 
tbtrv  an  now  Bmitha  and  Joneses  in  London  and  in  America  and  in 
Aottiftliai,  beeatts«  thero  were  Smiths  and  Joneses  in  England  and  Wales 
l^fore  America  and  Australia  were  settled  by  Englishmen ;  so  there  are 
:^  luxd  Billings  and  Hartings  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  and  Eng- 
iA[iu,  McaoBe  there  were  Harlings  and  Billings  and  Hartinga  in  the  old 
Tntooio  Fatherland  before  south-eaatem  Britain  was  settled  by  the  Teu- 
ton!. The  Engllih  Wftlsings,  who  fixed  their  home  at  Wal singham, are  the 
•me  as  the  Norse  Vblsungar,  or  Woolsings  as  we  should  call  them — a 
hna  actually  found  in  England  at  Woolaingham  in  Durham.  They  wero 
IbtfiuBtly  of  Siegfried,  the  hero  of  the  Nibtluiigen  Lied.     In  the  old 
Ihgffih  epto  of  Beowtdjt  Sigmund^  the  father  of  Siegfried,  is  called  a 
Wfetiiiig.     The  Harlings  of  Uarlingham  are  found  again  at  Hailingen 
ni  FrieaUad.     The  Scoldings  and  Scylfiugs,  the  most  famous  of  the 
^<fft2i«ra  mces,  reappear  in  Britain  at  Skelding  and  Shilvington,  as  Mr. 
KtiaUa  points  out.     The  Ardings  of  ArdLngley  are  the  royal  race  of  tho 
Miigothft   and   Vandals.      The    Ilrelsings  of  Helsington  recur  in  the 
^edioh  Heldogland  and  Helsingfiord.     The  Thyrings  of  Thorrington 
•*•  iOspiciooRly  like  the  Thuringians,  as  we  call  their  High  German 
^^pr^enUtives  in  our  LatinWd   fashion.     The  \Vylfinga»  a  tribe  well 
^OfWii  in  Korthern  tradition,  are  also  celebrated  in  our  English  Beowulf 
^^  the  TravdlrrU  Son*/.     Mr.  Kemble,  from  whom  I  borrow  most  of 
^Hisio  InitsnoeB,  haa  collected  many  other  cases  of  clan-namea  common 
^  the  English  and  continental  Teutons. 

A^D,  in  England  it^lf,  we  find  many  curious  repetitionii  of  the 

no  family  name  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     It  does  not  matter 

WHifthvr  we  are  in  Jutish  Kent,  in  Englinh  Noifolk,  or  in  Sajtou  Hamp- 

^hircv  ^^  Tillages  with  identical  titles  turn  up  in  ail  alike.    There  is  a 

^ednagham   in   Essex    and   there  is  a  Beckingham  in  Lincolnahire. 

"HolHii^boftrn  in  Kent  is  paralleled  by  Ilollingdon  in  Bucks,  Hollington 

Ib  Smwai^  and  Ilollingworth  in  Cheshire.     The  Billings,  not  content 

wiih  beini;  the  royal  race  of  the  continental  Varini^  havif  pknted  Engll^sh 

ookmSM  In  thirtMO  ieparate  ooimties,  from  Billingsgate  in  Middlesex  to 

BQItoglofi  in  Jjancuj^hiref  and  from  Billinghnrst  in  Sussex  to  Billiogham 

in  iHAtm*     Almunt  all   the  leading  clans  are  to  l>o  found  in  like 

Bianntir  widely  i«cattere<l  <jver  th<>  whole  area  of  Teutonic  Britain. 

JJow,  how  has  this  come  about  1  Must  we  believe  with  Mr.  Kemblo 
that  dtffemnt  m«mb(!n»  of  tho  chief  cUns  went  to  diflorent  j>itrt«  of  thti 
OMilllry  Indiscriminately — that  Siix«jiis  joined  with  Jutc^  in  tho  con- 
qiif9i*  of  K'^nt,  and  tliat  Jut^a  joiited  with  Knglish  in  thii  con<pie3t  of 
K«  if     This  aeemil  a  little  improbable.     It  appears  far  moro 

Ukv'jy  trmi  the  eaoio  clan-iukxiies  may  bavo  eocistod  among  the  different 
YOL.  XUT.^ffO,  261.  17* 
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tribes  of  old  English,  Jutes,  and  Saxons,  as  -well  as  among  their  Frisian,^ 
Danish,  and  Frankish  brethren.     Mr.  A.  Lang  has  suggested  a  deve^ 
explanation  of  this  peculiarity,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one^ 
Wherever  totemism  exists  it  is  accompanied  by  certain  strict  regulatioD^ 
as  to  marriage  and  "  forbidden  degrees."     Moreover,  kindred  is  genexaU^  < 
reckoned  on  the  mother's  side.  "  In  the  savage  and  barbaric  worlds"  aa^y 
Mr.  Tylor,  "  there  prevails  widely  the  rule  called  by  McLennan  exogaifei^ 
or  marrying  out,  which  forbids  a  man  to  take  a  wife  of  his  own  dan— - 
an  act  which  is  considered  criminal,  and  may  even  be  punished  with 
death.  Among  the  IroquoLs  of  North  America  the  children  took  the  dan- 
ivime  or  totem  of  the  mother ;  so  if  she  were  of  the  Bear  clan,  her  son  would 
be  a  Bear,  and  accordingly  he  might  not  marry  a  Bear  girl,  but  might 
take  a  Beer  or  a  Heron."     It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  Teutonic 
people  had  arrived  at  the  stage  of  counting  kindred  by  the  father's  side 
long  before  the  colonisation  of  England ;  but  if  exogamy  and  the  female 
kinship  system  had  once  existed  amongst  them,  it  would  quite  account 
for  the  community  of  clan-names  in  the  diffoi*ent  tribes.     For  if  a  Ilolt- 
ing  in  Old  England  or  Sleswick  had  ever  stolen  himself  a  wife  from 
among  the  Wylfings  of  Frieslund  or  Jutland,  her  children  would  all  be 
counted  as  Wylfings  too  ;  and  thus  the  same  clans  would  get  spread  by 
successive  exogamous  marriages  over  the  whole  Low  Dutch  shore,  from 
what  is  now  Belgium  to  what  is  now  Mecklenburg.     Afterwards,  when 
the  custom  of  counting  by  the  father's  side  came  in,  the  clans  would  strill 
be  called  by  their  old  common  names,  and  would  keep  up  a  certain  tra- 
dition of  kin^Jlip,  as  is  actually  the  case  amongst  certain  civilised  nations 
at  the  present  day.     Thus  a  Bi-aliman  may  not  marry  a  woman  whos^ 
clan-name  is  the  same  as  his  own,  however  wide  apart  they  may  be  ira 
relationship ;  nor  may  a  Cliinose  take  a  wife  of  his  own  surname.     It  is 
as  though  we  held  all  Smiths  to  be  distantly  related  to  one  another,  and 
forbade  them  to  marry  among  themselves  for  fear  of  their  turning  out  to 
be  twenty-seventh  cousins. 

In  the  old  continental  England  the  clans  each  lived  in  their  own 
little  township  or  territoiy,  suiTounded  by  a  wild  belt  or  mark  of  forest, 
marsh,  or  heath,  and  cut  off  from  all  similar  townships  by  this  inter- 
vening neutral  gi-ound.  The  clan  was,  in  fact,  a  little  independent 
commonwealth,  with  its  own  land,  its  own  village,  and  its  own  slaves. 
And  so  the  townships  wei-e  each  called  after  the  name  of  the  dan  which 
inhabited  them.  When  the  fierce  English  pirates  went  forth  to 
conquer  abandoned  and  defenceless  Britain,  they  went  forth  clan  by  clan, 
each  leader  embai-king  his  men,  his  women,  and  his  children  in  his  keds 
or  long-boats,  and  carving  out  for  himself  a  new  little  territory  or  petty 
principality  in  the  more  fertile  and  cultivated  soil  of  the  deserted  Boman 
province.  Hence  the  local  nomenclature  of  south-eastern  Britain  was 
widely  altered  by  the  English  conquest.  The  Dodings  and  Heardings 
and  Homings  of  the  new-comers  cared  little  for  the  andent  British  or 
Boman  names.   Their  Iiam  or  tun  was  Horningham  or  Doddington ;  and 
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not  tronble  themselTes  to  ftsk  their  WeUh  lerfii  for  the  older 
[fl©  o(  the  rained  villa  or  homestead.  That,  however,  by  no  meana 
iroToi  tiukt  the  English  settlera  exterminated  eveiy  Welshman  they 
Ktad  tipao  the  soU.  The  Du  tch  in  South  Airicii,  call  their  ne w  liomesteads 
f  thmt  own  oames — Rorke's  Drift  or  Yanronen's  Kloof-^but  we  know 
imZ  tlicj  have  not  exterminated  the  Zulus  for  all  that.  Doxena  of 
H^gro  bats  elnstctr  round  tha  Dutch  Boer's  famihoiise ;  and  bo  I  believe 
of  Welsh  serfs  had  Uieir  cottages  around  the  homestead  of  the 
lllftb  lords  At  any  rate,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  looal  namea  of  south- 
Britain  are  now  almost  exclusively  Teutonic  ;  but  the  physique 
iho  poaaantry  is  largely  dashed  with  the  long  aknlU,  dark  hair,  and 
oomplcxion  of  the  Celtic  and  £uskarL%n  aborigines* 
The  simplest  form  of  the  clan-name,  as  }jt«towed  upon  the  common 
p  or  landed  territory  of  the  clan,  consists  of  the  family 
jmic  itself  In  the  nominativo  plaml.  This  is  the  form  we  find 
freqofntly  in  the  old  documents.  Tlius  we  have  in  the  charters  or 
Ui0  £TUfIigh  Chronicle  Ha^stingiis,  Pnuingas,  and  Billingas,  now 
iiigB,  and  Billing^  (for  I  need  hardly  my  that 
i  of  the  finft- named  town  fi-om  Hxesten  the 
is  a  wild  and  random  gntfis  of  some  ill-informed  local  antiquary )« 
however,  the  plural  form  luia  been  lost  in  the  course  of 
tmm^  wo  that  the  Beredngas  of  the  charters  is  now  Barking,  Dicclingas 
k  BDW  DitcUling,  and  Mallingas,  Pseccingas,  Ee&dingas,  Sunningas,  Htte- 
■ad  Wocingns,  reappear  as  Mailing,  Patching,  Keadiug,  Sunning, 
f  aod  Woking.  Wanetingss,  where  King  Alfi^ed  was  bom,  haa 
a  Dioro  forcible  curtailment  into  Wantage.  Ashling,  Basing, 
IVvrVincf,  Ealing,  Kpping,  Wapping,  Worthing,  and  many 
formed  on  the  like  analogy.     In  each  case  the  mime 

,j of  the  clan  alone  ;  but  ju«t  as  we  now  talk  of  Smith's 

br  Brown's,  and  still  oftener  of  the  Joneses'  and  the  Walker's,  meaning 
Efij^^pe,  not  til*  o  these  elan-names  came  at  last  to  apply  to 

^^^H^hip  «K'  I  i<ld.     There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 

^H^ttch  dan  originally  formed  a  Uttlo  independent  commonwealth,  and 
HR  tliey  only  slowly  coaleaoed  into  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  and  West 
Kaotiogs,  tbi)  South  Saxons^  the  Hiureys,  and  so  forth,  just  as  these 
P«i^  ]nincifHilitic8  them^lv(»  nfu^rwimla  coalesced  into  the  larger 
kiskgdcnsM  of  Wessex,  Merclu,  and  North umbriay  and  finally  into  the 
nngk  kin^m  of  England. 

Coouooner  than  the  simple  form  in  the  nominative  plural  are  tlio 
BBOipcfaDd  fbrms  with  Aaw,  tun^  nUad^  or  other  like  tornmrntious. 
Ooofintog  our  attention  fur  a  moment  to  tho  first  letter  of  the  alphabet 
hlooa,  we  hare  h^nut  at  Aldingham,  AMriogbam,  Antingham^  and 
Arliagham;  Ua^  At  AbUngton,  Aeoringtou,  Aclington,  Alkington, 
'  "  n  ;  a  w^orM  at  Arthingwortb  ;  and  a  c/on  at 
i(jrda  over  the  riven^  so  important  before  the 
Cff  M4b«S  we  iicid  ChiUingford,  Hemingford^  Manningfordf  and 
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Shillingford.    Amongst  the  hursts,  leys,  hoes,  and  fields  of  the 
regions,  such  as  the  Weald  or  the  great  helt  of  Selwood,  we  meet  wiU^ 
BUlinghnrst,  Bletchingley,  Fiddinghoe,  and  Hanningfield.    SometimeB^^ 
too,  these  village  names  disclose  a  sad  tale  for  the  Teutonic  eztiixMitioz^., 
ista.    The  Wealings,   sons  of  the  Welshman  (tell  it  not  in  Well^^ 
publish  it  not  in  the  quads  of  Trinity),  appear  as  a  very  good  Engliai^ 
clan  at  Wallingford,  Wallington,  Wellington,  Wellingborongfa,  and 
eight  other  places.    This  is  one  of  those  casual  indications  which,  like  the 
'*  British  robbers  "  in  the  Fens  and  the  Welsh  churls  in  Cambridge,  an 
calculated  sadly  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Mr.   Green  and   make  Hr. 
Freeman  turn  uneasily  in  that  cathedral  seat  from  which  he  loves  to 
lay  down  with  such  iterative  emphasis  the  eternal  and  immutable  trutbs 
of  English  hifrtory. 

The  dan-names,  indeed,  may  be  used  with  good  historical  results  as 
a  test  of  the  comparative  density  of  the  Teutonic  colonisation.  If  we 
examine  any  good  county  maps  of  England,  it  will  be  dear  that 
village  names  of  the  clan  type  are  found  most  thickly  in  the  oldest 
colonies,  and  decrease  in  number  as  we  move  inward  and  westward  from 
the  original  centres.  Mr.  Kemble  has  pointed  out  that  while  we 
have  still  sixty-eight  names  compounded  of  clan-names  in  Sussex,  and 
sixty  in  Kent,  the  two  oldest  Teutonic  counties,  we  have  only  eighteen 
in  Surrey,  ten  in  Hertfordshire,  two  in  Cornwall,  and  none  at  all  in 
Monmouth.  If  we  take  the  several  kingdoms  in  detail,  we  get  even 
clearer  results.  Thus,  Hampshire,  the  original  nucleus  of  Wessex,  has 
33  clan  villages  ;  Dorset  has  21 ;  Devon,  a  ver}'  large  county,  has  24; 
Cornwall  only  2  ;  and  even  Wilts  no  more  than  25.  Along  the  east  coast 
clan-names  cluster  thickly.  Essex  has  48;  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  153, 
and  Lincolnshire  76 ;  but  as  we  move  inland  into  Mcrcia,  Leicestershire 
has  19,  Bucks  17,  Rutland  (a  small  shire)  4,  and  Worcester  13.  So  in 
the  north,  again,  Yorkshire  (of  course  a  very  big  county)  has  127,  and 
Northumberland  has  48  ;  but  Derby  has  1 4,  Lancashire  26,  Cumberland 
6,  and  Westmoreland  2.  Those  figures  suflSciently  suggest  the  fact  tliat 
the  English  settled  thickly  along  the  exposed  coasts  and  up  the 
navigable  rivers,  but  spread  slowly  and  sparsely,  as  little  isolated 
military  colonies,  among  the  unconquercd  Britons  of  the  interior  and 
the  west. 

Moreover,  if  we  look  still  more  closely  at  any  particular  county,  we 
shall  find  that  the  clan-names  group  themselves  in  little  clusters  around 
the  most  accessible  and  fertile  spots.  In  Sussex,  for  example,  we  get 
one  small  group  about  the  Bill  of  Selsoa,  the  very  place  where  the  real 
or  mythical  -^Ue  is  said  to  have  landed  from  his  three  keels.  According 
to  the  Chronicle,  ^lle  and  his  sons  marched  straight  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring Boman  fortress  of  Regnum,  which  they  took  by  storm,  while  they 
drove  the  Welsh  into  Andred,  the  forest  of  Anderida,  or,  as  we  now  call  it, 
the  Weald  of  Sussex.  Regnum  took  the  new  name  of  Ciwanoeester  or 
Chichester,  from  Cissa  the  son  of  affile  (histoiical  existence  not  goaxuk- 
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Well,  on  the  BUI  of  8©l»ea  itself,  and  around  Chichester,  we  get 
id  West  Wittering,  Donnington,  Fuutington^  CockiDg,  Alditig- 
wad  BOTertil  others.  Along  the  Btrip  of  south  coast,  between 
tibif  liowuA  and  the  sea,  wo  find  a  long  string  of  clau  villagefei^  from 
CUoifit&j;  and  Tortiugi<jn»  jiast  Poling,  Patching,  Anginering,  Ferring, 
Gkiriiig,  Tarring,  Worthing,  Steyning,  and  Lancing,  to  the  group  of 
ttMBbe>ii»tl<»l  h^mleta  iironnd  Brighton^  including  Blntohingden, 
lOv^igteo,  Eottingdetm,  Poynings,  and  Ditchling.  This  district 
pft^Ujr  reprmenta  the  original  South  Saxon  colony.  Fourteen  years 
to  the  tradition  embodied  in  the  EiujlUh  Chronicle ^  MWq 
Btart«d  from  thi«  their  wosteru  principality  to  attiick  tho 
>Weljth  fortreea  of  Anderida  (now  Pevensey),  which  guarded 
ooaat  and  the  approach  to  the  South  Downs.  The  fall 
ideriiU  prolmbly  put  the  eastern  half  of  the  county  in  their  power, 
tjMiy  «ottld  now  plant  fi^h  colonic  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
sUnit  Lewee,  where  we  find  tnuseB  of  clan  settlementa  at  Bletch- 
EmI  Tarring,  Piddinghoe,  Beddingham,  Mailing,  and  dulling. 
£vea  more  do»i:«ly  do  the  clan-names  cluster  in  the  small  glen  of 
Caekmiere  river,  just  below  the  heights  of  Beachy  Head.  Here, 
kin  a  f«w  miles  uF  one  another,  stand  no  less  than  ten  viilagee  of  the 
type — Jevington,  Littlington,  Lullingtou,  Folkiugton,  Wil- 
Arl  ington,  Willingdon,  Cbalvington,  Chiddingley,  and 
HianrngtBy>  Nowhere  else  in  England,  save  in  this  very  Teutonic  belt 
of  SoQtk  Saxon  coast,  do  tlio  marks  of  Germanic  colonisation  lie  so 
IdoiQlljr  together.   Finally,  in  tho  outlying  and  then  almost  insulated  Rape 

Era  ihe  Peven.H4*y  uiurKhes,  the  Itomney  marshes,  and  the  Weald,  a 
indapandocit  tribe  of  Httstingaa  fixed  their  home  in  the  glen  at 
iga,  with  Hollington,  Gucstling,  and  Whatlington  goording  their 
tmt,  Th«ae  three  distncta — the  shore  from  Chichester  to  Brighton, 
iha  Tal]«y  of  the  Oniso  around  Lewes,  and  the  sandy  hi^ghtH  about 
HaatingH — (arm  the  three  great  nuclei  of  Teutonic    colonisation    in 


On  Ibe  other  band,  the  moment  we  get  back  of  the  downs  into  the 
lit  and  talertile  leveU  of  the  Weald,  the  forest  region  whither  M\U  and 
bie  aona  drove  out  such  of  the  Welsh  as  they  did  not  ensUve,  we  find  a 
wwy  different  state  of  things.  Here  the  clan-names  are  few  and  &r 
and  when  they  do  appear,  their  terminations  generally  show 
were  not  ka^ns  or  tutu^  entli^  village  communities  of  English 
but  mere  KurtU^  (Uiim^  and  JieUi,  clearings  of  ewineherda 
dd  huntcra  in  tlie  great  waste.  BilHnghurst,  Warminghurst,  Shilling- 
wf^  Ardinglej,  and  Itchingfield  sound  more  like  clan  encampments  than 
tLemanta.  More  often  still  the  names  of  tluK  region  have  no  cson- 
with  the  patronyniioe  at  all,  but  are  derived  from  beaats,  trees, 
r  natvml  pcculiaritiiM!.  Rabh  are  the  Hartfrolds,  Uckfields,  Nntfields, 
^imntfielila,  and  Rotherfiislds  ;  the  Concyhursta,  Ticehursts,  Midhursta, 
Wnbimtai  £wbitntay  Nutbursta,  and  Maplehursta ;  tho  Woodmanootes, 
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Withyhams,  "Wotherdons,  Buxteds,  and  Cow^folds,  whldl  Biek  flffl 

©very  turn  in  dnving  tliroiigli  the  Sussex  Weald.  One  such  instxnsi^l 

analysis  of  county  nomenclature  will  sufficiently  show  the  vaiaeqfiM 

clan  patronymics  as  a  test  and  gauge  of  English  colonisation  in  Brilll 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to  tdiil 

the  English  pirates  and  robbers  only  changed  the  names  of  tJia  flXalH 

districts,  the  prcedia  and  latifundin  of  the  old  Roman  pi-oprirtoni,i^H 

homestead  villas  we  still  find  in  ruins  over  the  whole  country;  i)t^^| 

seldom  or  never  altemd  the  name  of  a  great  town  or  a  naturtl  M^H 

In  short,  they  merely  called  their  own  estates  by  their  own  nftZD^I^H 

ing  the  general  nomenclature  of  the  country  untouched.    For  ni|H 

hills,  and  cities,  the  Eomauised  Welsh  titles  still  survive.    Sibi^H 

still  the  Severn  ;  Thamosin  Ls  still  the  Thames ;  Ouse  and  -^^^^^1 

and  Swale,  are  good  Celtic  words  to  the  present  hour;  LondoQi^^^l 

York,  find  Manchester  keep  to-day  their  British  and  Romani^H 

even  smaller  fortresses  like  Dover  and  Rich  borough  are  Btill  <>Iil^| 

corrupt  forms  of  their  Celtic  titles.     Where  the  English  giW  <^H 

name,  i\&  in  Thanet  and  Selwood,  the  old  Rritish  names,  RmmlBl^H 

Mawr,  survived  among  the  Welsh  serfs  till  the  days  when  8(MD|^^| 

writer  compiled  the  Life  of  Alfred  attributed  to  Asser,   ImmodB^^^ 

the  revolution  in  the  nomenelature  of  Britain  effected  bytbeftj^H 

csolonisation,  I  believe  it  Wiis  really  a  mere  matter  of  rural  fiim-Ji^H 

afl  WB  we  now  speak  in  tho  Assam  Hills  of  Ainsley's  Estate  or  Bi^M 

-son's  Concesaion.     The  English,  I  believe,  settled  down  upon  "^^l 

that  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Eoman  landowner.     They  "^^^H 

Britons  in  the  condition  of  serfs,  and  they   kept  them  still  i^^H 

They  burnt  the  Roman  villa  and  the  Chiistian  church  (wbpr^'W'^J 

found  one),  for  they  hated  stone  buildings  ;  and  they  put  upintbai'U 

their  own  low  wooden  homcstea<is,  with  the  long  shed  or  hall  ofB^H 

dorman  in  the  midst.     They  divided  out  the  land  among  tlie  dltf^H 

their  own  communal  systeui,  with  so  much  tilled  soil  for  eadijtt^'W 

of  pasturage  for  so  many  beeves,  and  mastage  for  so  many  swini-  ^'  '  \ 

woodlands.     But  they  avoided  the  towns,  where  the  BomanisiJii^*^ 

inhabitants,  I  cannot  but  believe,  made  peace  with   them  on  ttfB* 

tributary  subjection,  as  we  know  the  Romanised  Ciaulish  provM 

made  peace  with  tlie  kindred  Franks  of  Clovis.     South  Britain,  !■ 

it,  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  dominion^  was  a  mere  wide  expttnttdfl 

fuTuUfif  tilled  by  slave  labour,  with  a  few  military  stations  and  <■ 

towns  scattered   up  and  down  sparsely  ov^er  its  surface.     The  H 

pii-ates  annexed  and  divided  the  lutifundm  and  the  slaves,  and  lA 

the  towns  to  a  sttite  of  tributai^y  subjection,  but    otherwise 

pretty  much  to  their  own  devioes.  This  is  what  the  analogy  of 

conquest  elaewhere  during  the  Folks- wandering  would  lead  us 

to  expect,  and  I  see  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  things 

land  happened  very  differently  in  this  respect  from  things  in 

Roman  Europe  generally. 
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Uti  mierestlDg  qtiostion  remains.  Do  any  of  these 
'o  as  family  surnamM  at  the  pr<wcnt  day  t  T  am  in- 
sy  do.  It  ia  true,  our  »nrnames  as  a  rule  date  back  no 
KBther  tlMm  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  clan  system 
MID8  lo  kare  Isrokea  down  in  giiesit  part  with  the  introduction  of 
!?liris4»iBity  in  the  aoventh.  Perhaps  the  religious  ceremonies  offered 
ip  to  th*  gBQtilo  ^ds,  the  diniiod  progenitors  of  the  clan,  nmy  have  had 
%  ureal  deal  to  do  with  keeping  up  the  feeling  of  unity  in  the  Tarious 
Ikmilina  and  townships ;  and  the  system  may  hare  broken  down  in  part 
common  worship  of  the  clon-fiither  was  exchangetl  for  that  of 
Cod.  Still,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  clans,  es- 
!  '♦- coimtry  i>arts»  must  have  ke[)t  up  their  names  and 

or  many  ages,  juBt  as  the  Scotch  Highlanders  still  do  in 
day*     At  any  rate,  many  modem  surnames  are  identical  with 
mymics,  and  they  may  at  least  possibly  have  descended  in 
don  fi*om   the  ancient  h«\then  times   till   they   were 
M  stiraames  in  the  Pbuitagenet  period.     Of  these  I  will  give  a 
iplos, 

A  nntags  of  the  charters  find  a  modem  representative  in  Mary 

of  I.  "     '      "  st  and  discoverer  of  the  great  Lias 

1  jieutly  vouched  for   by  Mr.  Robert 

ig,  the  poet.     The  Ceannings  found   a  famous  de:*cendant   in 

B Canning,  the  statesman.  The  Hartings  and  Hardings  are  familiar 
)f  OS  at  the  prooent  day.    I  ha\*e  noticed  an  Arding  at  Bath. 
^  tlie  novelist,  belongs  to  the  aettlera  of  Fiildingworth.    Cardinal 
Ig  is  clearly  a  member  of  the  samo  family  which  founded  Man- 
B  aod  several  other  colonics.     Admiral  -B)*iig  had   ancestors  at 
Id*  Bunting,  Clavering,  Hemming,  Fickoring,  Si>alding,  Stebbing, 
ling,  and  Willing,  luv  all  forms  which  occur  in  composition  in  the 
fplaoeSyaiid  which  art?aUo  familiar  surnames  at  the  present  day. 
idish's  Caspar  wjia  "  Out  of  the  Lutin  translato<i  by  Arthur  Gold- 
LondoiL*'     Some  others  are  rather  more  doubtful.     Puningas,  the 
Ittiie  Tillage  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  South 
haa  been  moderni^d  as  Puynings  ;  but  as  a  surname  I  fancy  it 
be  rwsognised  as  Powning.     In  several  oth«r  casas  I  have  met  with 

Emca  which  look  very  much  like  clan  patronymics,  but  which  are 
ncithiu*  in  the  charters  nor  in  composition  in  the  names  of  places. 
»ro  Waring,  Pauling,  Gumming,  Keating,  Mincing,  Hwceting,  and 
more.     Altogether,  I  have  collected  nearly  200  of  like  sort,  but  I 
win  lat  my  moders  off  the  rest  of  the  list — a  rare  piece  of  self-denial  on 
of  a  man  with  a  hobby. 

is  aoother  class  of  surnames,  however,  which  must  not  be  oon- 

with  theae  probably  genuine  survivals.      Beading,   Cocking, 

^d  Worthing  are  all  patronymics  at  the  present  day ;  but  iboy 

likely  to  lio  derived  indirectly  from  the  plaoea  to  ealled  than 

1/  from  the  cuigiaal  clans.     Tliey  belong  to  our  large  cIcim  of  local 
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or  territorial  sumames,  such  as  Leicester,  Sheffield,  York,  and  Kingston. 
AVhen  the  plural  form  is  employed,  we  may  set  them  down  as  local  or 
territorial  without  any  doubt,  as  in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings,  Josh 
Billings,  or  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings  (for  I  make  bold  to  suppose  that  the 
surname  of  any  public  man  is  in  a  sense  public  property,  at  least  for 
t)hilological  purposes).  In  this  indirect  way,  the  clans  have  provided 
surnames  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  people.  Thus  the  Waes- 
ings  gave  their  name  to  Washington  in  Derbyshire,  Durham,  and  Sussex; 
next,  one  of  these  villages  in  turn  gave  its  name  to  the  Virginian  £unily 
which  finally  produced  George  Washington ;  and  then,  to  complete  the 
cycle,  George  Washington  gave  his  name,  again,  to  the  capital  of  the 
American  Kepublic.  Codrington,  Conington,  Doddington,  £flingham, 
Farrington,  Illingworth,  Livingstone,  Pakington,  and  Whittington,  are 
all  names  famous  in  one  way  or  another,  and  all  derived  from  English 
villages  bearing  clan  titles.  Of  these,  too,  I  have  collected  a  quite  un- 
manageable list,  which  I  generously  for^o.  Sometimes  the  process  of 
transference  proceeds  one  degree  further.  The  Codingas  who  settled  in 
Cheshire  and  Notts  called  their  villages  of  Coddington  after  their  own 
name ;  a  family  of  Ooddingtons  sprung  from  one  of  these  villages  gave 
birth  to  a  scientific  Coddington ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  small  lens  is 
known  as  a  Coddington  from  his  name.  Bemington  rifies  are  another 
case  of  the  same  sort  Indeed,  our  whole  modem  life  is  still  permeated 
in  every  direction  by  traces  of  the  old  English  clans ;  and  yet  their  very 
existence  is  now  all  but  forgotten  by  all  the  world,  which,  nevertheless, 
uses  their  names  familiarly  every  day  in  talking  of  Warrington  and 
Birmingham,  of  Paddington  and  Kensington,  of  Wellington's  victories 
or  of  Elkington's  electro-plate.  So  often  may  words  be  upon  our  lips 
without  our  ever  giving  a  single  thought  to  their  origin  and  meanings 
or  their  vast  historical  implications. 
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Fou  moro  Uum  a  iboiusand  jears  two  widely  difTermg  religions,  and  an 

iaiilfllerenli&t  if  uot  sceptical  philosophy,  have  informed  the  mmds  and 

niltd  tlie  Uvias  of  the  }>eople  of  Japan,  witliout  once  causing  the  sword 

to  be  drawn,  or  the  weapon  of  civil  oppression  to  be  used,  in  the  prornul- 

or  defence  of  a  dogma,  a  theory,  or  a  ritual.     Shint6,  perha^iiS 

^taDy  antocbthonoiis,  at  an  early  date  received  a  considerable  ad- 

nuztnro  of  Taoaiftm ;  and,  after  the  ijitrodnction  of  Buddhism  in  the 

aixth  t     •    -    rxt4?ndcd  a  similar  hospitality  to  the  new  doctrine,  while 

to  botl  ^  were  abided  the  teachings  of  Confucius  by  Kukai,  better 

Jcqjowh  a»  hi,  the  inventor  of  the  Japanese  syllabary,  and  Uie 

^dectic  or  : launder  of  the  Shingon  sect.     "As  a  rule,"  acutely 

^^KpttiiiM  aji  Italian  savant.  Carlo  Pulni,  in  hia  interesting  little  book, 
-^  mU4  Oinii  <i<Ila  Fdkitii,  "the  people  of  Japan  believe  with  equal  fer- 
^^>«r  io  all  the  deities  found  in  tho  Buddhist  or  Shinto  temples,  and 
l^^my  io  the  former  and  to  the  latter  with  the  aame  ardour,  the  moro 
l>]i«Mad  the  greater  the  number  of  holy  beings  they  find  ready  to  listen  to 
^^eir  prayerB  and  disposed  to  grant  their  petitions."  Roughly  speaking, 
fe  BOa'^  i  f  Iiat  the  peasantry  are  rather  Shintoist  than  Buddhist,  the 

iiwiiii  iw^nspeople  rather  Buddhi^at  tlutn  Shlntoiijt,  in  their  faith  ; 

^-liilo  the  literates  are  mostly  indlffcrentists.  The  agnostic  formula,  in- 
deed, Ia  not  unknown  in  Japan.  '^  All  that  the  priesthood  afhrms/'  said 
a  Japaneetn  sceptic  in  tba  course  of  a  Buddhist  dinputiitioD,  at  which, 
fortunately,  an  Engliahman  waa  proftent  who  has  given  a  most  interest- 
tfig  aeoQunt  of  what  ho  saw  and  heard  upon  the  occasion,*  '*  all  that  the 
pHmthood  affirms  on  the  subject  of  heaven  and  hell  is  a  mere  fabrlca- 
tkn*  ,  .  .  If  you  explain  the  visible,  which  the  eye  can  see  and  the 
aiMleritandiDg  grai^,'*  adds  this  JupuiK^e  Comiist,  *'  well  and  good  \  but 
ti  to  tiio  tnrijiible,  who  can  Uphove  I  '* 

Buddhiaoii  however,  i^  still  a  living  fonse  in  the  country*  The 
attffoapt  at  a  reirival  of  pure  Shint6  made  by  Mabuchi — a  descendant  of 
the  ;^aiitlc  crow  that  guided  Jiinmu,  the  primieval  ancei»tor  of  the 
Kikado,  on  his  conqueiing  expedition  to  the  shores  of  Japan,  aiid  his 
•aooeaKU*  Motoori — in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  renewed 
b  \hm  preaeot  oentory  by  Hirata,  who  died  aome  thirty  years  ago,  ended 

•  A  t>m0um  *»  hk^mU  Vitkm,  by  J.  M,  James,  TV.  At,  Soc.  Japan,  vol  rii.^  a 
id  ateikiog  iMtaoot  of  Uw  bAir-spliiUDg  dialectics  and  vindy  metaphy»iGi  of 
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merely  in  the  production  of  a  Toluminous  and  well-nigh  foigotten  tho^^^ 
very  remarkable  literature,  which  only  a  single  European  scholar,       ^ 
accomplished  Japanese  Secretary  to  her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Yedo,     ^ 
had  the  courage  to  explore.     Nor  has  the  official  countenance  lent  to    tig 
ancient  religion  served  to  increase,  scarcely  indeed  to  maintain,  its   sg. 
thority  and  influence.     Buddhism,  on  the  other  hand,  though  somewlu^ 
frowned  upon  by  the  Government,  gains  daily  in  power,  and  mani&stB 
even  a  certain  inclination  to  establish  a  foreign  propaganda.     In  most 
Buddhist  coimtries,  and  notably  in  China,  the  religion  of  the  son  o^ 
M&y4  has  long  been  a  mere  shadow  of  its  past  self.    But  in  Japan  it  hb^ 
always  been  the  cult  of  the  dominant  military  and  territorial  caste,  froi£^ 
the  days  of  Yoritomo,  the  founder  of  the  Sh6gunate,  up  to  the  abolitioi::^ 
of  that  imperium  in  imperio  in  1868.     Its  powerful  sects  and  wealthj^* 
abbots,  backed  by  numerous  vassals,  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in^ 
the  history  of  the  country.     Its  gorgeous  ritual  has  attracted  the  crow^B 
repelled  by  the  big  worded  but  meaningless  prayers  that  constitnte  almost^ 
the  whole  ceremonial  of  Shintd,  while  its  subtle  metaphysics  and  grandiose 
if  complicated  cosmogony  have  not  been  without  charm  for  the  educated^ 
The  perfect  toleration  that  forms  its  distinguishing  excellence,  originating 
in  the  theory  that  whatever  of  good  any  religion  might  contain  was  th^ 
work  of  a  Buddha,  and  whatever  of  bad  of  a  Buddhist  demon,  and  a  cod«« 
of  ethics  inferior  only  to  that  of  Christianity,  have  given  worthier  ano 
more  permanent  elements  of  vitality  to  a  system  which  would  otherwi»e 
have  been  stifled  by  the  mass  of  superstition  and  idolatry  that  overlalc/ 
it  almost  from  the  beginning.     Lastly,  the  learning  of  the  empire  has  to 
a  considerable  extent  been  a  monopoly  of  the  Buddhist  clergy.     Purely 
Buddhistic  litemture  is  itself  of  vast  extent,  the  study  of  which  would 
require  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime  without  hope  of  reward  in  the  shape  of 
adequate  result.     But  there  exists  a  popular  literature  less  difficult  of 
comprehension,  and  far  more  interesting  in  substance,  as  well  as  attrac- 
tive in  form,  than  the  interminable  logomachies  of  the  sects,  and  the 
endless  expositions  of  the  Chinese  translations  of,  and  treatises  upon,  the 
various  Buddhist  Sutras.     The  hagiology  of  the  East  has  foimd  as  many 
admirers  as  that  of  the  West.     Tlie  resemblances  between  Buddhism 
and  Roman  Catholicism  in  ritual    and  organisation  have  been  oflen 
ix)inted  out ;  they  are  sufficiently  striking,  and  are  not,  perhaps,  wholly 
accidental.     But  the  resemblances  between  the  hagiologies  of  the  East 
and  West  are  closer  still,  and  of  a  more  fundamental  character.     In 
reading  the  life  of  a  Buddhist  saint  we  are  constantly  reminded  of 
European  mediroval  saint-biographies,  of  the  Acta  Samclorwmy  nay,  even 
of  so  modem  a  production  as  Montalembert's  famous  work.     In  the 
East,  as  in  the  West,  the  coming  of  the  holy  man  is  heralded  by  omens; 
his  birth  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  prodigies ;  his  life  and  teaching  are 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  miracles ;  his  death  is  accompanied  by  mar- 
vellous events ;  his  ashes,  his  veiy  cast-oflf  garments,  are  endued  with 
supernatural  powers ;  his  tomb,  the  scenes  of  his  grie&  and  joyB,  the 
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wbtT»  ho  has  commoned  with  himself,  striven  with  himself,  7an< 
himself,  become  the  resort  of  successive  generations  of  pious 
^QgnnM,  Let  the  following  story  of  the  birth  and  youth  of  Nichiren 
mpimk.  to  ihhs  matter.  It  is  i^pitomiswl  from  a  biography  of  the  saint  in 
fiw  Tulamss,  containing  numerous  woodcuts  illuatrating,  with  consider- 
•140  pciwer,  the  more  striking  passages  in  the  life  of  the  Baint,  and  written 
^ith  f%  iV'  naive  aimpUcity  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to  repixxiuce. 

NtiLkiin  n.  i»e  premised,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  known  by  his 

TimED«>«  or  by  that  of  IlokkiS  the  Lotus  Law  sect,  one  of  the  latest  estab- 
Ikbeil  in  Japan,  as  an  ollkhoot,  however,  like  most  other  existing  sects, 
iiiMO  of  those  into  which  Buddhism  was  alreiidy  divided  at  the  period 
<rf  itm  intiodtiction  fnjm  Koren  in  the  sixth  century.  These  sects  differ 
fitim  i»ch  other  in  their  ritual,  in  theii*  prayer  formulas,  in  their  magic, 
in  the  msira9  they  read  or  chant,  in  their  metaphysics  to  some  extent, 
d  ii  V  i' i^'ree  in  which  ShinU\  Confucuiuiht>  and  Taouist  elements 
r  doctiine.  Each  sect,  moreover,  has  commonly  its  pecu- 
liar iwHzmt,  or  symbol  of  adoration,  usually  set  up  over  the  altar,  and 
t^rgArded  by  the  vulgar  mainly  as  an  idoL  The  Hokke  sect^  howerer, 
do  no^  follow  this  practice,  though  an  image  of  their  founder  is  com- 
tDoniy  j>hhocd  in  their  c'ha])«ls  to  remind  the  faithi\]l  of  his  work  ;  the 
WKX^  n«rerthelcs8.  is  sjiid  at  the  present  day  to  be  the  most  addicted  of 
ail  to  injpcrstitious  jmicticei?. 

Before  proceeding  to  our  story  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  listen 
to  what  ibe  Japanese  hagiologist  bus  to  say  of  the  metho<)  and  purpose 
pf  hk  tmak.  Him  desire,  he  tells  us  in  his  pitfface,  which  i&  not  more 
tliOffast  than  Buch  pnfaces  usually  arc,  has  been  to  avoid  display  of 
iflliolafHlup,  an  the  one  hand,  and  lack  of  accui-acy  on  the  other;  to  pre- 
Hot  Ibo  lifb  of  the  (xntit  Teacher  so  'Sis  to  bring  what  occurred  500 
TBwt  a|;o  mt  vividly  ln+fnr©  the  mind's  eye  ns  the  events  of  yesterday,"  in 
Juigiiago  00  Btxnplc,  illustrations  so  graphic,  that  "even  women 

tad  duMnai  may  «;  I  it,  and  that  thus  all  may  be  led  to  strive 

vAor  lightoousnem  in  thought  and  conduct."  With  the  law  and  doctrine 
flf  ibo  Tctteher  he  does  not  concern  hiui^^olf ;  for  have  not  liuirued  and 
pioiM  mea  writttti  (to  many  volumes  upon  these  nuitters  that  an  ox 
voolil  «w<At  under  their  burdou  1  To  the  etudy  of  tfitise  he  earnestly 
bef^  bifi  roaders  to  devote  themselves,  for,  in  his  lx>ok,  they  will  only  find 
%hm  Ibete  of  the  Great  Teacher's  life,  stripi)od  of  mere  traditions  and  in- 
Lastly,  in  huml>le  imitation  of  thu  saint,  hts  ambition  is  "  to 
iba  dry  land  of  iirnorance  and  infidelity  with  the  everlasting 
vftlm  of  the  Law,  sustained  in  constant  flow  by  the  unihiwed  and  nsx- 
hnkeu  dikeai  of  pioui<  effort." 

Ha  begins  with  a  long  statement  of  the  podigrw  of  his  hero,  which 
^  MMidorately  cut  short, 

m  Wliit  time  the  sun  and  moon  shone  fair  from  cloudless  skies  orer 
iho  ^Dcirding  ocean  unripplo*!  by  any  wind,  and  peace  reigDerl  through. 
fmi  the  world,  in  pur  country  begirt  by  the  Eastern  Sea,  took  place  tho 
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iirbh  of  one  in  whom  were  manifest  the  thirty-two  preoioos  excel- 
lencies (Lakchana)  of  a  Buddha-form,  whose  light  was  to  illumine  the 
darkness  of  the  ages,  the  Great  Teacher,  Nichiren. 

His  ancestor  was  the  divine  Amatsu-koyan^  (one  of  the  gods  who 
allured  the  sun-goddess  forth  from  the  cave  into  which  she  had  retired 
leaving  the  world  in  dai*kness),  whose  descendant  Kamatari,  in  the  days 
of  the  Empress  Kogiyoku  (a.d.  594-655),  quelled  the  rebellion  of  the 
Irukas,  father  and  son.  The  twelfth  in  descent  from  Kamatari  waa 
Tomosuk^,  Lord  of  Bitchiu,  who,  in  a.d.  990,  retired  to  the  province  of 
Totomi,  lamenting  that  he  had  no  male  child.  Long  and  earnestly  he 
prayed  the  gods  to  grant  him  the  boon  of  a  son.  On  New  Year's  Bay, 
A.D.  1004,  he  was  bending  in  adoration  before  the  shrine  of  Igai  when 
the  wail  of  an  infant  struck  his  ear.  Much  marvelling  he  ran  to  the 
spot  whence  the  cry  proceeded,  and,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  well,  under  an 
orange  tree,  found  a  new-bom  babe  swathed  in  silk  damask.  Taking 
the  infant  up  in  his  arms,  he  saw  that  it  was  a  boy  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  noble  in  mien,  with  eyes  bright  as  the  dawn.  Overjoyed  he 
recognised  the  mercy  of  the  gods  in  the  gift,  and  caused  the  babe  to  be 
carried  to  his  mansion,  where  it  was  tenderly  reared,  and  grew  to  be  a 
strong,  brave,  and  wise  man.  To  him  was  given  the  name  of  Tomoyaau, 
and  one  of  his  descendants,  Shigetada,  became  the  father  of  five  sons,  of 
whom  the  youngest  but  one  was  the  Great  Teacher.  About  this  time, 
Yoritomo  drove  his  rivals  of  the  Taira  faction  to  the  shores  of  the 
Western  Sea,  and,  subduing  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  east,  made  his 
capital  at  Kamakura,  whence  he  threw  the  radiance  of  his  power  over 
the  whole  empire.  Spies  were  sent  through  the  provinces  to  search  out 
the  barons  of  doubtful  loyalty,  that  they  might  be  rooted  out  of  the  land 
just  as  weeds  are  plucked  up  so  that  the  fields  may  bear  better  crops. 
Shigdtada  fell  under  \mmerited  suspicion,  and,  though  his  guilt  could 
not  be  proved,  saw  his  estates  confiscated  and  himself  banished  to  Awa 
in  the  year  1203.  There  the  exile  dwelt  in  the  fishing  hamlet  of  Komi- 
nato,  and  thus  suddenly  thrust  out  from  the  world,  with  no  one  even  to 
help  him  cook  his  food — one  is  reminded  of  the  pathetic  song  of  the  negro 
women  in  Mungo  Park's  Travels — listened  in  drear  melancholy,  ni^t 
after  night,  on  sleepless  couch,  to  the  sough  of  the  wind  among  the 
shore-fringing  pine  groves.  Tired  of  his  solitude,  he  at  last  sought  for  a 
wife,  and  Um^giku,  a  daughter  of  the  Kiyohara  house,  and  of  imperial 
descent,  consented  to  espouse  him.  Though  of  noble  birth,  in  her  tender 
love  for  her  husband,  she  did  not  disdain  from  sunrise  to  sunset  to  scrape 
laver  off  the  rocks  for  his  food,  to  twist  hemp  for  his  raiment,  and  to 
mend  his  nets,  wliile  he  labom-od,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  with  oar  and  net, 
to  provide  the  means  for  their  maintenance.  Thus  lived  the  pair — 
poorly,  but  not  in  poverty — honoured  by  their  humble  neighbours, 
whose  children  they  taught  to  read  and  write.  From  her  childhood 
Umdgiku  had  been  a  pious  worshipper  of  the  gods  and  Buddha.  Each 
mom,  no  sooner  had  the  sun,  rising  over  the  endlesB  waste  <d  waters^ 
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Ui  hia  earliost  beams  the  window  of  her  cottage,  thau  ubo 
ibo  ard;iLued  ablutiuti^,  aud  witli  due  inooiibeoQurmg  invokud 
ptVH^^mii^  for  bcr  btigband  and  long  life  for  bor  parents-in-law, 

And  80  tiiuo  (lit.  *■  light  and  bhade,"  a  Buddhist  expression)  pA.Hsed 
OIL  Now  cue  moming,  with  a  troubled  oountenanco,  Umi^giku  thus 
acidranud  ber  bualjand  :■ — 

**  Ijmt  ni^bt  i  had  a  most  strange  vision.  I  dreamed  tliat  with  my 
Gbee  tumed  toward^)  the  sun,  already  high  in  the  heavens,  I  was  adoring 
tb«  glowing  orb,  the  glory  whereof  grew  and  grew  until  it  passed  do- 
aeriptiou.  Then  the  dazzling  globe  descended  from  the  i»kies,  and, 
vanddrful  to  rcJat^  I  was  I'oceived  in  the  golden  cup  of  an  eight-petallod 
kittui  flowt*r,  upborne  in  which  the  fiery  ball  came  mailing  towards  me 
oyer  tbo  ocean.  Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  i^adlant  epbere,  till  It 
tovcbtul  mr,  and  then  it  seemed  to  me  to  enter  within  my  bosom,  where- 
B|ioii  I  awoke,  filled  with  abtuniahment  and  fear." 

Mer  busband  chided  her,  but  confessed  that  to  him  aUo  a  marvellous 
hafj  1.     "  Weariwl  with  the  day's  work,"  he  said,  **I  fell 

tfO  A  do^  /an  to  di'eam  ;  aud  I  saw  in  my  di-eam  a  most  vener- 

wbita-bjure^  old  inau,  heai*ing  on  his  out-stretclied  palm  a  child  of 
beauty,  lie  approached  me,  and  Baid,  *  This  child  shall  be  youi^s, 
liim  tenderly,  and  let  him  be  a  priest.'  Again,  and  a  third  time,  ho 
stratohed  out  bis  hand  towards  me,  ntill  bearing  the  child  upon  it,  and 
ibn  be  vanished  and  I  gaw  him  no  more." 

Obill  autumn  and  stormy  winter  came  and  went,  and  the  year  passed 
-— "  like  a  dream  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  new  year,  when  the  second 
.^wa,  the  eighty-fifth  of  the  human  emperors,  reigned  in  Kiy«3to, 
md  ibo  ffway  of  the  BhAgnn  Voritsun6,  at  Kamakura,  aasui-ed  peace 
thmagboat  tbo  land,  what  time  the  plum-blossoma  were  in  their  glory 
Aad  tbo  8oog  of  the  ugui$n  was  heard  in  the  busb,  on  the  ICtli  day  of 
Umi  2nil  month  [of  A.n.  1222].  ahout  the  hour  of  tb©  horse,  a  precious 
Qalfi  child  wait  bom  to  L'nicgikn.  His  coming  wait  presaged  by  the 
•iid<|i;ii  breaking  into  flower,  though  the  spring  was  yet  young,  of  a  foi'est 
of  loiitB  lilioD  that  oovered  the  surface  of  a  pool  near  Kominato.  On  the 
dftj  Ha^lf,  aiiud  the  greenery  of  the  garden,  the  eartb  opened,  and  a 
Iboalfttn  of  cim.r  water  gushed  forth  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  Mrve 
tat  ibo  ablution  of  the  newborn  infant.  Broad  was  his  foixjheatl,  high 
M^td  bi«  eyebn>wg,  straight  his  nose,  fair  bis  skin,  fragrant  bis  bi^eath ; 
•|it  waa  the  name  given  to  him,  Zenniohi  Maro  (the  **  Fair  8un 
Child");  and  In  him  wii«  re^bom  Nicbiren,  to  afii^ont  again  the  oor- 
nrpCsoiui  ^  ~  >iid  bestow  upon  the  three  thousand  worlds  tbo 

Hdratioin  i  I^w,  2171   years  after  the  death  of  Shaka,  a 

nillimnium  of  Pure  Law,  a  millennium  of  Image  Law  (fanciful  or  doo- 
liiiiAi  Uw),  and  171  yMU^  of  Lawless  Darknesa.  Thus  ffx>m  our  Japan 
mam  to  ibraw  its  radknoe  towards  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  the  Greftt 
Teacher,  tbo  pure  product  of  IiIm  n  of  the  truth  in  the  8utra  of 

tbo  Lotui*  Law,  whereof  tbo  kiu        ^    uaa  brought  enatwards  through 
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the  perfect  Buddha  incarnated  in  the  King  of  the  West,  wham  Mk-  I 
day  was  succeeded  by  the  birthday  of  Nichiren.  I 

The  legend  of  the  conception  and  bitih  of  Buddha  is  the  proto^  I 
followed  by  the  hagiologists  of  the  Eaat  in  their  presentment  of  Ik  I 
manifestition  upon  earth  of  the  holy  men  of  Buddhism.  In  the  I^iu 
tAvistini,  or  Butni  of  the  Lotus  of  the  Excellent  Law,  Anandi,  ifl 
cousin  of  Hilkya  Muni,  t<dls  ns  that  Bhagarat,  as  the  Baddh*  wis  odlfl 
previouH  t-o  his  laf^t  incaraation,  compassionating  the  condition  of  oofl 
ing  beings  from  Bodhisatvas,  who  had  but  one  nioi*e  stage  of  ei3Bk^| 
to  pass  through  to  enter  into  Nirvana,  down  to  the  lowest  crealimiB 
the  world y  determined  to  be  I'e-bom  in  a  human  form,  and  for  that  pM 
pose  to  quit  the  Tushta,  or  foui-th  celestial  sphere,  the  abode  cffl 
Bodhisatvas,  where  life  endures  for  4»000  years,  each  day  of  wfaicifl 
eqmil  to  400  earthly  years.  Out  of  all  human  creatures,  Miyi,  tlitiH 
of  the  king  of  Kapilavastu,  the  most  beautiful^  the  most  virtuoii4,ifl 
the  most  high-born  of  women,  is  chosen  as  the  means  of  incanuti^l 
and  Bhe^ar\rat,  accordingly,  taking  the  shape  of  a  white  depli^l 
(Chinese  and  Japanese  wi-iters  say  that  of  a  golden,  heavenly  jooflll 
riding  upon  a  wliite  elephant)^  is  received  into  her  body,  and  r»-bomfl 
Gautama^  or  Bukja,  the  last  of  the  seven  ancient  Buddhas  (Sapta  Bi]ddl^| 
So  to  the  wife  of  the  Empett)r  Yomei  (a.d,  519-586),  a  priestly  filtU 
of  golden  hue  appears  in  a  dream,  and  desires  to  be  bom  again  thiUlM 
her  iotro  the  world  of  man.  She  refuses,  alleging  her  earthly  iffipciMl 
tions ;  but  he  insists,  saying  thtit  he  comes  to  bnng  salvation  to  taflk  { 
Whereu]>on  she  assents,  and,  "Hjing  in  at  her  mouth,"  he  is  re-born* 
Sh6toku  Bai^hi.  Shinran,  in  like  marv^ellous  manner,  is  enabled  I* 
a[)j>ear  upon  this  world's  stage.  His  mother  is  \isited  by  KuwiA4fi| 
the  Buddhist  Venus  ( Amita,  goddess  of  boundless  light),  carrying  IB 
her  hand  a  branch  of  the  five-leaved  pine,*  from  whom  darts  a  gfcwy 
that  enters  tlie  pei-sou  of  the  dreamer,  who,  in  due  time,  gives  hiitk  ll 
the  foimder  of  the  Monto  sect,  the  most  influential  of  all  exis^ 
Buddhist  secU  in  Japan.  In  these  miraculous  stories,  as  in  thiit 
birth  of  Nichiren,  tlie  endeaxvour  is  plainly  visible  to  fuse  the  it.-_-_ 
j>rinciple  of  sun-worship  with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  BuddhisuL  fl 

Day  by  day  grew  the  child  in  stature  and  in  favour  with  his  pare&lf 
while  none  who  held  him  in  their  arms  but  for  a  single  moment  could 
forbear  fi^om  loving  Mm  ever  afterwards.  His  intelligence  aiid  dodlitf 
were  wondeiful.  He  aided  his  mother  in  the  work  of  the  house,  hi 
rubbed  down  nik  on  the  stone  for  his  father,  and  in  a  thousand  vajt 
showed  the  affectionateness  of  his  disposition.  One  evening,  when  the 
moon  was  shining  brightly  without  and  the  lantern  was  lit  within,  his 
playmates  gathered  round  him,  bojisting  of  the  living  things  they  bid 
picked  up  on  the  shore,  of  the  spatTow  they  had  caught  with  birdlime  ifl 
the  willow  copse.  The  boy  shook  his  head  disapprovingly,  saying :  "A 
little  while  ago  my  father  told  me  a  story  about  a  nobleman  nftiW 
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lUlll^illl^liO  lived  at  Kiyoto.  One  day  he  was  walking  by  the  eide 
^  ti  tlTiBr,  irherc  he  saw  an  old  man  fishing  with  a  cormorant.  He  had 
:  i»ugKi  «  mud-tortciBe,  and  was  about  to  kill  it,  when  Yamakay6, 
ciM»T«d  w  ^'^gged  for  the  ammal'^  life,  and  gavo  his  cloak  to  thd 

okl  okan  ::  ige.*     Some  time  afterwards,  the  nobleman,  being  en* 

trasiod  by  the  emperor  with  an  important  mission,  took  passage  in  a 
ayjv  aeoompanied  by  his  family  and  household.  He  hod  a  son  by  a 
hnum  wife^  wbom  he  loverl  dearly ;  but  the  stepmother  hated  the  child, 
umI,  wnlching  her  opportunity,  cast  it  secretly  into  the  sea.  Wonderful 
tQ  roUtcv  hundreds  of  tortoises  suddenly  appeared,  and,  swimming  round 
tlift  diJlil  toisaing  amid  the  waves,  upbare  it  so  that  it  was  saved.  Thus 
waa  Yajnakay^  rewarded  for  his  humanity.  Should  we  not  always  be 
fall  of  pity  for  dumb  animals  7  When  you  grow  up  you  will  take  the 
Uvea  daily  of  myriads  of  fish,  and  this  cruelty  the  way  of  the  world  will 
Boi  1^  yoa  escape  the  commission  of;  but  at  least,  while  you  are  young, 
jou  used  not  kill  and  plague  animals  for  amusement."  But  the  sweetly- 
iwktfft  worda  hjui  no  effect  upon  the  dull  and  loutish  audience. 

So  the  yoaors  slipped  by,  and  in  their  son's  filial  love  his  parents 
foi^got  the  |Muns  of  exile.  In  1226,  Maaago,  the  relict  of  Yoritomo,  left 
the  world;  the  young  shugim  was  only  nine  yeai*s  of  age  and  men 
thought  the  outlook  gloomy.  There  weit;  snowstoruLS  in  July,  so  that 
po(^>la  bad  to  close  their  shuttera,  light  fii'es,  and  drink  nakc  to  keep 
tboBMlyisB  warm  in  the  very  middle  of  eummer.  Tcmpet^ts  of  sleet 
and  hail,  and  hhowers  of  stones,  spread  devastation  throughout  the 
fMnpire,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  name  of  the  period  wa^  changed 
(0  bring  better  luck.  In  1228  Nichiren  attained  his  seventh  year. 
IlMn  wore  great  flotnis  in  this  ye^vr,  destroying  thom*andii  of  men  and 
konwa,  and  followed  by  bad  liarvests,  pestilence,  and  famine.  At  the 
paboe  at  Kiimakura  a  prodigious  tlight  of  strange  birds  suddenly 
tppoared  like  pigeons  in  shape,  but  black  of  hoe  and  of  ill-omened  cry. 
Kciidbar  tbe  clergy  nor  the  Inity  could  make  anything  of  them.  Inun- 
and  fjimine  ensued.  Tbe  Begent  issued  fifty  regulations  and 
the  authorities  to  bo  strenuous  in  their  exertions  to  oope  with 
Iba  pTBTaiUng  didtrCMi.  8bigetada  was  greatly  moved  by  this  miserable 
date  ,  and  said  to  his  wife  : 

•  •  ^   is  now  ten  ywars  old,  he  never  quarrels,  never  takoe  life, 

dialikes  tbe  Hash  of  tl«>li  or  fowl,  wor^liip^  the  gotis,  honours  Buddlia,  and 
t*  rMiieoftful  to  his  parents.  Ten  yeat^s  ago,  ere  he  wa.s  born,  I  waa  told 
in  a  dreaai  to  make  him  a  priests  I  am  now  past  fifty,  an  exilu  though 
guilty  of  no  crime ;  in  thiw  world  I  have  nothing  to  hoj>e  for,  but  should 
o^r-  nm  become  a  prietit  he  will  brifjg  about  the  redemption  of  his 
:ia  well  lui  attain  his  own  salvation ;  should  we  devote  him  to 

•  OnoifArw  tJio  wiJMtiiown  rtory  of  St.  Frfincia  of  Aaiiji,  whoM  d^Alh  CMicaiTed  a 
fcv  y«ai*  afUr  the  birth  ofNicbiraa.  Tho  W (Altera  Biiiot,  mMtlng  a  botefaer  who 
v«i  I4D  \Am  «vy  to  tho  fthAitib1«B  witii  a  lamb,  vns  moToil  with  eoapanioa,  and  re* 
lh«  poor  crmtnrii'ii  lift  by  giving  hi«  clode  U>  im  oworr. 
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the  service  of  Buddha  will  it  not  be  counted  to  us  in  the  life  to  come  asa 
deed  of  exceeding  great  merit  I " 

Um^giku,  after  pondering  over  the  matter,  with  some  reluctance — 
for  was  it  not  life-long  separation  from  her  son — consented,  and  in  1233 
the  boy  was  taken  by  his  fiEither  to  the  not  distant  temple  of  Kiyoeumi 
(Perfect  Purity).  Shigetada  was  careful  to  consult  the  almanack  for  a 
lucky  day,  and  the  journey  was  made  in  safety.  They  were  courteously 
received  by  the  superior.  Dozen,  a  light  of  the  Shingon  sect,  a  man  of 
lofty  virtue  and  deep  piety.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  boy's 
strength  and  beauty,  and  by  the  intelligence  of  his  countenance.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head  and  changed  his  name  to  Yakuwd 
(Healing  Prince).  Zennichi,  or  Yakuw6,  as  he  was  from  this  day 
called,  was  then  twelve  years  of  age.  He  soon  became  a  great  favourite 
with  the  superior,  and  rapidly  acquired  a  marvellous  dexterity  with  the 
brush.  "  This  youth,"  observed  a  neighbouring  abbot,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  to  Kiyosumi,  "  will  assuredly  confer  lustre  upon  our  order." 
He  studied  the  classics  of  China  and  the  philosophy  of  Confucius, 
together  with  the  principles  of  ethics,  and  so  excellent  a  scholar  was  he 
that  he  could  repeat  pages  upon  pages  after  reading  them  twice  or  thrice 
as  easily  as  water  splashes  from  a  pipe.  So  extraordinary  were  his 
parts  that  his  teachers  could  not  conceive  how  so  gifted  a  child  had 
been  bom  to  parents  so  lowly,  for  they  knew  not  the  high  lineage  of 
Shigdtada  and  his  wife. 

Meanwhile  Um^giku  mourned  for  her  Kttle  son,  and  trembled  at  the 
thought  that  perhaps  his  teachers  were  harsh  to  him,  making  him  weep 
and  long  for  his  father  and  mother.  Over  and  over  again,  and  year  after 
year,  she  felt  impelled  to  go  to  him,  but  did  not  dare  to  ask  permission ; 
at  last,  with  the  sudden  courage  that  feeble  woman  often  shows,  she 
besought  her  husband,  and  on  a  happy  day  set  out  for  Kiyosumi, 
taking  with  her  some  pears  of  a  kind  her  boy  specially  loved,  a  coat  of 
folded  silk,  and  some  under-garments.  As  she  drew  nigh,  she  remem- 
bered, all  at  once,  that  the  temple  was  one  of  those  whereof  women  are 
forbidden  to  enter  within  the  precincts.  In  her  perplexity  she  sat 
down  on  a  rock  by  the  way  side,  at  her  wits*  end  what  to  do.  Just 
then  an  old  man  carrying  a  load  of  firewood  on  his  back  came  in  sight. 
Seeing  that  he  was  a  servant  of  the  temple,  she  called  to  him,  and  Ixule 
him  tell  her  son  of  her  coming,  to  which  the  old  man  nodded  assent  and 
entering  a  dark  cedar  grove  disappeared  under  a  thatched  portal. 
Nichii'en  could  not  at  first  believe  the  message  ;  had  he  not  abandoned 
the  world,  and  was  it  not  as  vain  a  task  to  attempt  to  setirch  after  him 
as  to  look  for  a  pebble  thrown  into  the  sea  1  But  then,  as  it  was  his 
mother,  would  it  not  be  an  unfilial  act  to  send  her  away  without  seeing 
herl  The  story  of  S6shiu  came  to  hLs  mind,  who,  when  his  mother, 
disconcerted  at  the  arrival  of  guests  whom  as  a  woman  she  could  not 
properly  receive,  bit  her  finger  in  her  perplexity,  felt  the  pain  in  his  own 
though  far  afield ;  so  dose  is  the  sympathy  between  a  mother  and  her 
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jqUpriog*  So  Nieiiiroii,  after  some  further  debate  with  liiinsolf, 
Ifce  8Ufimor,  anil  afi>er  iuforniLug  him  of  bis  mother's)  visits  weat 
out  to  Di6e(  kor.  Ko  Buouer  did  Umi^'giku  set  eyes  upon  him  than  she 
nua  to  Lim,  and  seizing  ULs  hand,  fell  to  weeping,  so  great  was  her  joy. 
^k'icbirm  on  hL*  side  was  hardly  less  moved.  The  sight  of  Ids  mother 
recaUed  liia  home,  he  saw  again  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and 
Mm  tiitevM  were  wet^  but  not  with  the  leakage  of  the  summer  rain 
fh  the  rerundab  roof— though  the  cuckoo,*  telling  of  the  season,  waa 
J^iiottrd  in  the  cop^e.     It  wmi  hard  to  quit  tho  world,  but  was  he 

hM(|Hfiring  the  leiiming  of  China  aud  Japan  under  kindly  guidance. 

iMMturoi  his  mother  that  ho  Wii*  happy.  Fortified  by  his  wisdom 
lb*  \mdi6  him  faruwell  and  wended  homewards.  On  her  way  she  sat 
liown  oQ  a  stone  by  the  roaxLiido  to  dry  her  tears,  and  pious  pilgrimjs 
■till  halt  a  while  at  the  spot  and  remember  the  grief  of  the  mother  of 
Kkliireti. 

Aflcr  his  mother's  departviro  the  strug^gle  renewed  itself  in  the  breast 
of  ber  Aon.  But  his  piety  carried  the  diiy  j  he  remembeied  tho  many 
mSionett  of  the  fleeting  world,  the  paius  of  tnuawnigi-ation,  the  tortures 
of  htdl,  and  rei>olve<^l  afresh  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  and  preiiching 
of  tbo  Law  of  Buddha,  tliat  the  lot  of  mankind  might  be  rendered  less 
Wieidied  thru  ugh  his  exertions. 

In  1237,  Nichiren,  being  sixteen  years  old,  was  received  into  thd 
lowait  order  of  the  servants  of  Buddha  by  Dosen.  The  reception-hall  of 
fhm  tetopli)  was  prepared  and  nil  the  brethren  were  assembled ;  the  superior 
iban  with  his  own  hands  performed  tho  oeremooy  of  the  tcmsure.  The 
UfCftbjie  in  a  clear  voice  thrice  intoned  the  Shingon  scriptures,  then 
fdl  his  iHvon  tresses^  and  be  exchanged  the  coloured  raiment  of  tlie 
u  url  J  for  lh<'  simple  black  robo  of  the  servant  of  Buddha,  as  the  son  of 
Siiddh^idaiuii  dopartinj^  secretly  from  his  father's  palace,  laid  a^ide  his 
jflfwellod  cap,  aiul  doffing  his  brightrhued  garments,  donned  a  cloak  of 
iMmpoa  cloth  era  bo  ascended  Mount  Dandoku  (Danbalukagiii)  and  gavo 
binuelf  up  to  oomp.-u*8innata  meilit^iUon.  The  youthful  priest  assumed 
the  name  of  Kcnchu,  tho  Lotus  Kldor^  and  immersed  himself  in  the  study 
of  Ideology.  How  was  it,  ho  asked  himself,  there  were  so  many  sects, 
noiing  that  there  waa  but  one  true  doctrine  of  Buddha  as  there  was  but 
one  lalt  savour  in  the  sea  1  How  was  wisdom  to  be  attained  to  discern 
amid  the  dash  of  creeds  the  true  law  1  Long  he  pondered  over  this 
diificulty  without  arriving  at  its  solution.  At  last  he  bethought  him  of 
the  ahrine  of  the  ancient  sage,  Koki^w,  who  had  so  often  afforded  help 
to  aamost  aearcbeaii  after  truth.     He  journeyed  thither,  and  shutting 


*  CocBlat  policMHiphiiluji,  r  miniatoro  ■{wcioa,  tho  nott  of  whtcb  rescmblet  ths 
tlia  HMtad  hfr^uk-Uik,  wh'>n<?'*>  ttif*  JupivDcsM  anmo  **  hototogisa.**  Unluckily  for  the 
bii4t  St  hat  th«  r"i  <«wiag  wuud«rful  iii«dkinAl  qtiAlltirf.  a  po-vto  mtdo 

«f  Ui*  Imnt  fmtf  ,«  n  «aive  for  cuUt  «nd  wounUn.  «nd  tho  bird  r9Mi«4 

vMi^  <ir  rtdofod  U*  cliAnw^l,  U  utgMtoti  ax  a  euro  for  ounsuiaplioa,  •y»4ina«tt  and 
«(te  dlMtd^tf  {BUkiiion  and  lYytr,  l^,  n/.}. 
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himself  up  within  the  shrine,  prayed  without  ceasing  for  twenty-one 
days,  that  he  might  gain  Buddhistic  perception,  resolve  the  differenoes 
of  the  sects,  trample  underfoot  the  corruptions  of  existence,  bring  salva- 
tion to  men,  and  elevate  Japan  to  the  position  of  the  wisest  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world.  To  his  diligent  prayers  at  last  answer  was  given, 
and  one  morning,  between  night  and  day,  between  dreaming  and  wak- 
ing, while  his  senses  were  yet  dim,  there  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  a 
terrible  shape  like  that  of  an  old  man  with  hair  white  as  silver  and  eyes 
glowing  like  hot  coals,  who  held  in  his  right  hand  a  lustrous  jewel,  a 
huge  precious  pearl,  which  he  gave  to  the  worshipper,  saying,  "  Thy 
prayers  are  hearkened  unto." 

Nichiren  took  the  gift  and  placed  it  humbly  in  his  sleeve  pocket. 
Then  with  a  noise  as  of  a  storm  on  a  hill-top  there  fell  upon  him  a 
shower  of  dew.  He  looked  up  and  saw  a  shrine,  the  golden  doors  of 
which  were  closed  by  a  padlock  shaped  like  a  fish,  whose  sleepless  eyes 
are  ever  on  the  watch.  Suddenly  the  doors  fell  wide  open,  and  this  he 
took  to  be  a  sign  and  symbol  of  his  prayers  being  heard.  "With  glad 
heart  he  turned  to  descend  the  steps  of  the  shrine  when  his  breast  be- 
came constricted,  his  breath  shortened,  blood  issued  .from  his  mouth,  his 
senses  left  him,  and  he  fell  over  and  rolled  upon  the  ground  in  a  trance. 
Presently  his  brethren  came  to  his  succour,  and  bore  him  home,  where 
they  tended  him  carefully  until  he  recovered  from  the  swoon  and  was 
again  whole. 

Henceforth  his  intellect  took  extraordinary  development ;  all  clouds 
wei'e  removed  from  his  faculties;  the  three  lights,  sun,  moon  and  stars,  shone 
together,  so  to  speak,  in  the  sky  of  his  mind;  the  whole  law  evolved  itself 
clearly  in  his  spirit ;  his  eloquence  was  rapid  and  dazzling  as  lightning ; 
with  a  word  he  resolved  every  difficulty.  With  the  blood  that  issued 
from  his  mouth  upon  the  occasion  of  his  trance  there  passed  away  frt)m 
him  all  the  dross  and  impurity  of  the  world ;  his  six  senses  (sight,  hear- 
ing, smell,  taste,  touch  and  perception),  hitherto  limited  in  the  darkness 
of  carnality,  became  infinite  under  the  light  of  the  new  grace.  He  read 
the  complete  Scriptures  in  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  volumes,  and  as  he  was  reading  the  last  of  them,  the  Gospel  of  Nir- 
vana, at  the  end  thereof  he  came  upon  the  testament  of  Buddha  "  Ye-h6 
fu-ye-nin,"  which  being  interpreted,  means,  "  According  to  the  Law,  not 
according  to  Man,"  signifying  that  it  was  in  the  very  Law,  and  not  in 
the  glosses  or  doctrines  of  even  the  best  and  most  learned  of  men,  that 
the  salvation  of  mankind  to  the  end  of  time  was  to  be  found. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  the  saint  thus  amply  provided  with  the 
means  of  bringing  about  that  reconciliation  of  the  sects  and  regeneration 
of  mankind  which  was  to  be  the  work  of  his  life. 

F.  V.  D. 


|lriganba0e  m  ^arebonia. 


OonmCEIxo  the  pitch  at  T^liich  Itn^'andage  Kas  arrived  in  the  Eii^t,  and 
IJm  DQiBljrr  of  onsen  tliat  have  lately  occurred  of  Europeans  and  others 
hmSig  captured  and  kept  in  captivity  iintil  some  fabulous  amount  has  beesi 
piid  an  a  nuii$otQ,  I  feel  sure  that  a  »hort  account  of  tho  daily  life  and 
IMidfi  of  existcQce  of  the?^  outlaws  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  The 
fiiUowii)^  fiicts  are  gathered  from  the  experiences  of  a  hite  captive,  at  the 
|ia}iiig  of  whoAO  ransom  I  chanced  to  be  present  :■ — 

Tbaro  ia  no  doii}>t  tlmt  brigandage  will  have  a  tendency  rather  to 
locroaie  than  to  &ubwdt5,  as  long  a^  Turkey  remaiiis  in  its  present  iin- 
■attJed  condition  ^  and  Little  clso  can  be  expected  when  one  ^ds  nearly 
ereryhudy,  he  ho  paaha,  prieet,  or  peasant,  either  from  fear  or  pocunlary 
motives,  in  leaguo  with  the  bands  whose  headqutiTters  aro  nearest  their 
raqjoctive  homeftteadd ;  and  one  cannot  &hut  oiio'h  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
Itiliery  and  corruption  compose  the  syst^^m  on  which  is  based  the  govern- 
UMiat  of  a  country  which,  if  properly  looked  after,  might  bo  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world, 

T  ,  one  must  know  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of 

thtt^  ' '»  their  livelihood  by  pillage,  robbery,  and,  if  neeessaj'y, 

morder :  \iz.  the  brigand  proper,  of  whose  career  I  shall  chiefly  speak, 
aiul  who  very  often,  notwithstanding  his  bad  reput«ition,  possesses  one  or 
two  good  qualities,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  his  strong  sense  of 
hotMMT  aa  r€garda  keeping  hht  wonl  after  giving  it ;  and  an  inferior  kind 
of  robber  who  is  called  by  a  Greek  word  si^s^uf^'ing  "*iheepst€aler,"  and 
who  livm  by  committing  }*otty  larcenies,  or  intimidiiting,  perhaps  killing, 
|ioor  villagent  and  suuiU  hu)rIowners,  but  has  neither  the  pluck  nor  tho 
ciigUiiiation  to  make  any  gmnd  cou}?^  such  as  caiTying  off  a.  European 
or  aooe  wealthy  merchant.  To  show  in  wluit  conti^mpt  this  latter 
«laa»  ia  h«ld,  I  may  state  that  no  greater  insult  can  be  offered  to  the 
bri^uod  proper  than  that  of  ap[ilying  to  him  the  epithet  of  aheepatmler 

Aj  won  as  till)  spring  is  sufficltmtly  advanced  to  allow  the  mountains 
Id  bo  IravoTEod  without  too  much  discomfort  &om  cold,  several  Ijands 
am  formed,  ooniuMting  of  Albanians,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  varying  in 
nuEolicra  ^m  twenty  to  forty,  the  minority  of  whom  are  soldiers,  well 
diiUed,  and  aoeustomed  to  hard  work  and  long  marches,  who  have  de- 
friOfO  tho  armios  of  their  r«wj^ective  coontnet,  and  determined  to 
a  more  exciting  and  lucrative  colling.  A  chief  is  selected  by  vote, 
a  Greek  gtcenJly  being  chosen,  and  one  who  has  been  at  the  trade  before; 
nim  two  or  three  capUina,  according  to  tho  uumber  of  the  band,  who 
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assist  in  organising  the  recruits,  the  chief  always  having  complete  control 
over  the  movements  of  the  band,  and  settling  any  disputes  that  may 
arise  among  its  members.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  necessary 
oaths,  each  man  swearing  not  to  desert,  betray  his  fellows,  or  ever  assist 
in  any  way  in  a  prisoner's  escape,  the  last  oath  being  that,  should  they  be 
attacked,  the  captive,  if  they  have  one  at  the  time,  must  not  be  rec^>- 
tured  alive.  This  iinishes  the  preliminaries,  and  the  work  of  cruelly, 
bloodshed,  and  pillage  commences  from  thence,  and  lasts  until  the  winter 
snows  leave  the  moimtain  sides  no  longer  habitable,  when  they  disperse 
and  enjoy  themselves  on  their  ill-gotten  gains  till  the  following  spring 
comes  round. 

The  dress  worn  by  the  brigands  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Albanian 
peasants,  consisting  of  a  short  sleeveless  jacket,  coarse  gaiters  and  shoes, 
the  national  fez,  and  a  very  short  fustanella  or  petticoat,  the  latter  being 
made  of  very  coarse  material,  instead  of  white  calico,  and  soaked  in  oil 
BO  as  to  keep  the  insects,  or  at  all  events  a  certain  percentage  of  them, 
from  annoying  the  wearer,  as  they  wear  the  same  one  for  month  after 
month ;  and  living  day  and  night  in  the  bushes,  some  precautions  seem 
necessary,  and  the  only  course  pursued  is  to  take  off  the  fustanella  about 
once  a  week,  and  shake  it  over  a  fire,  the  heat  causing  the  lice  and  other 
insects  to  drop  out.  This  is  the  extent  of  their  ablutions,  if  such  a  term 
may  be  applied,  sometimes  for  weeks.  Across  their  chests  they  carry  a 
cartridge  belt,  and  round  their  waists  a  girdle  containing  a  revolver, 
knife,  and  in  fact  all  their  worldly  possessions ;  while  by  their  sides  hang 
their  yataghans  or  curved  swords,  with  which  they  behead  their  captives 
when  not  ransomed.  The  rifles  vary  in  kind,  but  are  all  very  good ;  I 
think  the  Winchester  repeating  rifle  seemed  to  be  the  favourite,  although 
a  great  number  are  armed  with  the  weapons  in  use  in  their  own  armies 
at  the  time  they  took  French  leave.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  what 
good  marksmen  they  are,  and  how  ammunition  is  obtained  is  a  mysteiy 
to  the  uninitiated ;  but  I  know  for  a  fact  that  within  the  last  few  weeks 
a  brigand  chief  ordered  and  received  8,000  rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  of 
different  descriptions,  in  the  middle  of  the  mountains,  miles  away  from 
any  town. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  their  plan  of  attack  when  determined  to 
carry  off  a  captive,  as  they  all  resemble  each  other,  and  several  accounts 
have  appeared  in  the  papers  of  those  which  have  most  recently  occurred. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  brigands  ill-treat  their  captives  during 
negotiations ;  it  is  just  the  reverse ;  all  share  and  share  alike,  the  pre- 
ference being  always  given  to  the  prisoner  when  it  comes  to  the  last  loaf 
of  bread  or  the  last  glass  of  wine.  At  the  same  time  it  can  hardly  be 
called  an  enviable  experience  to  pass  night  after  night  in  fair  weather  and 
foul  with  no  bed  but  the  mountain  side,  and  no  shelter  but  the  canopy 
of  heaven.  The  routine  of  one  day  is  so  much  like  that  of  another  during 
the  wandering  in  the  moimtains,  that  a  description  of  one  twenty-four 
hours  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient.    Soon  after  dark  the  whole  party  starts 


tK©  ptiiODer  having  hb  arms  tied  loosely  behind  him  by  a  single  piece  of 
laaU  rope,  Imring  the  end  trailing  behind.  This,  I  may  here  mention, 
ii  dmply  used  as  a  sigii  of  captivity,  and  not  as  a  precaution  against  an 
•ttmpt  to  (^scapo^  two  of  the  band  being  sentry  over  the  captive  at  a 
fllM^  the  remainder  dispersing  slightly  so  aa  to  have  due  notice  of  any 
dangiir  that  might  be  close  by.  After  travelling  several  miles,  through 
ftUeyiand  over  mountoinB,  a  halt  is  made  about  sunrise  in  some  well- 
wvoded  and  eecluded  spot ;  the  prisoner  is  then  left  in  charge  of  three  or 
tanr  num,  and  the  remainder^  excepting  of  course  the  chief,  proceed  with 
tMr  various  duties,  some  lighting  a  fire,  others  preparing  the  morning 
mcalf  which  generally  consists  of  bread,  coffee,  and  perhaps  a  bit  of 
luab  or  goat^  and  imotber  jmrty  go  off  to  get  their  next  day's  food  from 
•ooomptices  and  spies  who  have  been  warned  two  or  three  days  pre- 
ywaaif  where  to  bring  the  provisioDs.  So  suspicious  are  they  of 
troacbery  that  no  ineml>er  of  the  band  is  allowed  to  eat  any  food  brought 
by  a  spy  untU  the  bearer  has  tasted  it  to  see  if  it  contains  poison.  The 
wmy  in  which  tht^  fire  b  lighted  is  well  woi-thy  of  notice.  Having  col- 
lected some  dry  sticks,  not  large  in  circumference,  and  about  18  inches 
m  length,  a  square  heap  is  built  by  laying  them  across  each  other  at 
right  tingle^;,  and  at  the  same  time  leaving  lots  of  air-space  in  the  centre. 
Tb*!  top  stick  is  then  Ugbted^  and  the  fire  bums  downwards ;  by  this 
maaim  a  very  hot  but  f>eifectly  smokeless  fire  i^  obtained,  which  of  coarse 
praventa  their  locality  being  discovered  from  the  smoke.  When  all  is 
pfopared  breakfast  is  heartily  welcome  after  the  night's  journey,  but  no 
QUA  thinks  of  partaking  of  any  food  until  a  short  prayer  has  been  said 
bj  ilie  chief  and  all  have  crossed  themselves  three  times.  I  have  omitted 
lo  mention  that  every  band  of  brigand^s  has  a  tame  mm  which  is  used  to 
J«^  any  sheep  they  steal  fi-om  outof-the-way  vilkges,  thus  saving  one 
inttn  having  the  trouble  of  doing  duty  as  shejiberd.  During  meals  every 
topic  ia  diacoased^  no  distinction  being  made  between  captor  and  captive, 
nor  reatHctioQ  placod  on  the  latter  as  long  as  ho  does  nut  broach  the  all- 
impartAnt  subject  of  his  ovm  release.  On  that  subject  they  ai-e  perfectly 
rolicent ;  and  one  never  knows  from  the  day  of  one's  captivity  till  within 
a  few  houra  of  one's  release  how  negotiations  are  proceeding,  nor  how 
oaaTtf  ehancea  of  life  an*  1  actuate  according  to  Uic  temper  of  the 

and  the  comm '  i  '  -t  bi-ought  by  the  hjnea* 

During  the  first  week  or  so  after  taking  a  prisoner  the  camp  in  moved 
mght ;  but  as  soon  as  a  safe  distance  is  reached  and  it  is  known 
tluil  tbere  are  no  troops  iu  pnrmiif  four  or  five  days  are  often  spent  in 
t)i«  maae  q>ot.  On  weok<daya«  as  »ooa  as  breakftuit  is  finished,  all  the 
arms  aiw  cleaned,  knives  and  yat^ighana  ithaqiened,  and  a  sheep  or  goat 
killisd  and  akinnL^d  for  the  mid^day  meal,  which  generally  Uikcs  place 
about  vloTOEi  oVlock.  It  Is  cunous  to  watch  the  pi-oc««8  of  cot>kiiig  the 
ibeefi.  Aa  pooti  as  the  hkin  U  removed,  a  hmall  |Hjrtiou  of  tho  inteatinca 
18  taken  and  placod  over  tho  eyes  and  faoo  of  the  anixmd,  being  ttecui^ 
beldod  tlM  eara  by  a  amall  piece  of  stick.     This,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
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er  internal  portions,  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  delica^,  and  always 

erved  for  the  chief.     No  portion  of  the  sheep  or  goat  is  thrown  awaj, 

eiy  partide  being  eaten  after  being  roasted  slowly  over  the  camp-fire 

r  being  placed  horizontally  on  a  long  stick  and  slowly  tamed  zoimd  fay 

im  whose  duty  for  the  day  includes  cook.     Wine  takes  the  place  of 

ofiee,  but  in  other  respects  there  is  little  dififerenoe  between  the  mid-day 

md  morning  meals. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the  appetite  is  satisfied,  is  to 
take  the  shoulder-blade  of  the  animal  just  devoured  and  eTamfne  the 
marks  on  the  flat  portion  of  it.  Should  there  be  a  small  hole,  it  repre- 
sents the  grave  of  the  prisoner,  and  signifies  that  the  ransom  will  not  be 
paid ;  if  there  appear  small  lines  running  in  the  direction  of  the  leg  bone, 
it  denotes  that  everything  will  go  satisfactorily  and  the  money  be  paid ; 
but  should  the  lines  nm  at  right  angles,  then  pursuit  and  perhaps  cap- 
ture will  be  the  result  of  their  enterprise.  This,  among  many  others,  is 
one  of  the  superstitions  in  which  the  brigands  put  most  implicit  fiuth, 
and  by  which  they  profess  to  be  able  to  discover  any  news  in  regard  to 
their  success  or  failure  about  which  they  have  any  doubt. 

The  afternoon  passes  much  the  same  a.s  the  morning,  each  taking  his 
turn  at  preparing  food,  keeping  guard  over  the  captive,  and  any  other 
little  duties  that  may  be  required,  the  remainder  sleeping  and  smoking 
cigarettes  alternately  until  dinner-time  comes  round.  After  their  even- 
ing meal,  all  sit  round  the  fire,  some  playing  cards ;  but  the  majority 
seem  to  find  most  pleasure  in  recounting  to  their  captive  the  most  atro- 
cious and  brutal  deeds  of  which  they  have  been  guilty — the  greater  the 
barbarity  the  more  welcome  the  opportunity  of  bragging  about  it. 
Before  repeating  one  or  two  of  their  confessions,  I  must  not  omit  to  say 
that,  although  cards  are  allowed,  no  gambling,  not  even  of  the  mildest 
description,  is  permitted.  It  may  also  appear  strange  that  these  rojQSana 
took  the  most  vivid  interest  in  hearing  all  about  the  telephone,  phono- 
graph, and  other  new  inventions.  A  late  captive  informed  me  that,  by 
giving  lectures  on  difiei-ent  subjects  nearly  every  night  for  six  weeks,  he 
hail  quite  educated  his  "  hosts,"  and  considered  the  "  Turkish  School 
Board  "  ought  to  give  him  some  compensation.  N.B.  It  has  not  done 
so  as  yet. 

On  Sundays,  prayers  are  repeated  and  psalms  chanted  during  the 
forenoon ;  the  routine  after  the  mid-day  meal  being  to  hang  up  several 
sheepskins  and  practise  cutting  them  in  two  with  their  yataghans.  This 
is  done,  as  they  calmly  acknowledge,  to  keep  their  hands  in,  as,  should 
it  become  necessary  to  behead  the  prisoner,  the  man  to  whose  lot  it  falls 
to  deliver  the  blow  is  looked  down  upon  if  he  does  not  perform  his  duty 
neatly,  i.e.  sever  the  head  from  the  body  with  one  cut. 

The  system  of  espionage  employed  is  simply  perfect;  every  movement 
of  troops  for  mUes  round  is  known  almost  as  soon  as  it  takes  place,  and 
the  state  of  the  negotiations  being  carried  on  for  the  captive's  release  is 
immediately  and  almost  daily  communicated  to  the  chief.    Should  an/ 
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be  seot  by  tbe  officmlii^  the  iLHual  plau  is  to  send  word  to  the  town 

wludi  be  »  coming  to  saj  by  what  roAd  be  is  to  go ;  then,  suddenly, 

unexpected  spot,  a  brigimd  appears  fix)m  behind  a  wall  or  somo 

hldtng'ploce,  receives  bis  infarmAtion,  and  retnms ;  the  place  of 

iifii4i*T0«iift  being  generally  four  or  live  hours'  lido  from  the  camp,  so 

tKat  no  duo  should   be  given  us  to  their  whereabouts.     It  is  a  law 

toumg  the  bands  that  no  member  sliall  accept  a  profient  from  a  captive ; 

it  i»  also  the  custom,  on  the  release  of  a  piisoner^  for  the  chief  to 

o  him  A  present  of  50/.  or  so,     At  the  ^lamo  time,  should  be  have  a 

wntcb  or  any  other  article  for  which  the  robbers  have  a  desire,  it  is 

VoQghi  and  paid  for,  the  last  ceremony  being  the  taking  off  of  the  rope 

ivliich  hoit  bound  the  prisoner 'li  arms  ever  since  his  capture,  which  once 

aore  prpclaima  bim  a  free  man, 

To  hliow  how  little  regan)  is  shown  to  tho  Turkish  authorities,  I 
iMULf  here  mention  that,  during  my  last  fortnight  at  Hdonica,  a  well- 
tttown  merchant  showed  me  a  letter  he  bad  just  received,  tbe  contents 
of  mMck  were  to  tho  eflL-ct  llmt  urdetw  1,000/.  were  sent  at  once  to  a 
pkco  about  three  hours*  journey  distant,  all  his  property,  consisting  of 
two  houses  and  a  lot  of  timber,  would  bo  immediately  burned.  This 
iotcrewting  but  disagreeable  communication  was  not  signed  by  hand, 
but  had  a  large  seal  at  the  lx>ttum,  like  an  official  document^  ua  which 
WM  priDted  in  Greek  '^Cajitain  Kakuni,"  I  need  hardly  my  that  tmops 
irwo  (letpatclied  m  place  of  tiie  money,  but,  alas  I  with  the  usual  result. 
On  another  occasion,  and  within  four  or  five  days  of  the  above-mentioned 
^^Ment»  I  wont  to  the  Turkish  theatre  to  see  an  Armenian  com])any  per- 
^^Mtn  a  eomedy,  and  passed  a  veiy  pleaAant  evening  in  the  box  belonging 
^^B  tbe  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkkh  forces*  On  meeting  him  tho 
^^Blowing  day  he  inquired  if  I  knew  who  was  at  the  theati-e  with  us  the 
previous  evening.  I  replie<l  in  the  negnti\'e;  whereupon  be  produced  a 
•flftall  note,  in  wbich  wuh  rxpres^  tho  writer's  appreciation  of  the  pei»- 
foiinanof^  and  congratulating  his  Kxcelloncy  on  thu  state  of  hii4  health  ; 
bttl  jadgeof  my  hurprise  when  I  saw  tho  signature  *' Captain  Niko/* 
the  chief  of  the  band  of  brigands  who  last  year  captured  Colonel  Bynge  1 
Of  eotiritt  by  that  time  he  was  probably  mih>s  away  ;  but  it  appeaiis  he 
bad  donii<  'nie  for  the  occasion,  and  quite  made  an  im* 

pnwiiiii  v>  1  ^niall  silver-mounted  cane.     I  only  know 

of  one  decisive  step  having  been  taken  to  suppi-ehs  brigandage,  and  that 
took  piece  a  week  after  the  release  of  Mr.  Buter.  Salyk  Pasha,  in  com- 
maiid  of  Uto  tioopt  at  Sjilunica^  heanl  there  was  a  band  of  brigands  in 
the  neig:hbaurhood,  and  immediately  took  stepe  to  discover  their  where- 
abOQts^  whicli  ho  succcfxled  in  dtiing.  Troops  were  at  onoo  dcepntchod 
lo  ittfTOund  the  band,  and  An  engagement  took  place  so  near  tho  town 
timt  tbe  sbote ootdd  be  a'  '  '  heard.  Tho  soldiers  Imving  previously 
reottTtd  orderf!  that  th*  •  Ux>t  any  men  they  killed  gave  a  greater 

impetus  I'  lo  proo^etiing ;  and  before  dark,  out  of  a  liand  of  thirty 

briganda,  i._^^^  vi^rec  hea<hi  woi^  brought  in  to  the  Pa^bA,  and  the  re- 
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mainlng  seven  taken  prisotiers.  One  sergeant  shot  five  Kimflelf,  and  toofl 
200^.  from  one  man,  but  he  was  unfortunately  wounded  in  tlie  &ffnyS 
However,  on  liis  arrival  at  the  military  hospital  he  was  promot«djH 
lieutenant  on  the  apot^and  every  hope  m  entertained  of  his  speedy  x^i^^l 
I  only  regret  I  was  imabl©  to  see  the  head  of  the  rich  brigwid,  i^HH 
discover  if  it  were  one  of  those  who  received  the  ransom  for  Mr  Sn^fl 
to  the  handing  over  of  which  I  was  a  witness,  H 

In  concluaion,  I  think  that  the  old  motto  "Lejenne  vautwlH 
chandelle  "  should  have  due  weight  with  any  Englishmen  who  tf^^| 
posing  to  visit  the  interior  of  Turkey  either  on  business  or  pleaaiU^Q^f 
I  think  nothing  will  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  advice  it  containifl^| 
giving  an  idea  of  the  outrageous  brutality  of  those  into  whose  bandid^^ 
would  probably  fall,  as  gathered  from  the  storlas  told  round  the  Oi^| 
fire  to  pass  the  time  over  the  after-dinner  wine  in  the  mountains.       H 

On  one  occasion  the  chief  of  a  band  succeeded  in  capturing  a  JQi|H 
Armenian  whom  he  siL-^pected  of  having  given  information  to^H 
authorities  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  hia  band ;  whereupon  lie  Mii^H 
messa;^e  to  his  mother,  who  lived  In  a  village  near,  telling  her  tiuttif^H 
wished  to  see  her  son  alive  she  must  come  at  once  to  a  oedain  ^^| 
Fearing  to  disobey,  the  poor  wumnn  hurried  to  the  place  natuedj|^H 
bhe  met  the  brigand  chief,  who  immediately  said,  "  I  have  sent  wfl^| 
to  show  you  the  way  I  treat  traitors  ;**  and,  drawing  hia  yataghan, liBl^H 
the  wretched  man  into  four  quarters  befoi-e  his  mother's  eyes,  addoi^H 
he  wiped  the  blood  off  his  weapon,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  the  top  of  j^B 
hill.  Before  sunset  you  will  tell  all  the  inhabitants  of  your  yiIIji^^^I 
they  are  to  come  out  and  see  what  I  have  done;  should  you  not^^^| 
and,  mind,  I  shall  be  watching— I  shall  come  and  bum  the  whole  ^^^H 
Of  couiiae,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  carry  out  orders,  and  coan^f 
see  the  ghastly  spectacle.  H 

Another  instance,  of  the  eflects  of  which  I  was  also  a  witnoss,*'^ 
that  of  a  villager  In  the  town  of  Teronda,  who,  when  the  village^™ 
attacked  by  brigands,  gave  up  all  his  property  hut  a  small  silver  cm*  1 
which  he  stoutly  refused  to  |\art  with.  Whereupon  he  was  stripjw*  i 
rubbed  over  with  petroleum  oil,  and  then  a  match  applied.  It  sohapp^ 
that  this  did  not  prove  fatal,  bwt  the  state  of  agony  of  the  poor  jm 
8ome  days  after woi'ds  was  something  piteous  to  see. 

I  think  these  few  stories  will  suffice  to  show  the  character  of  ti* 
Greek  brigand  *  and,  although  as  many  more  and  even  worse  cx)uldben* 
peat-ed,  I  will  only  add  one  which  ia  rather  amusing.  A  hnnd,  hat 
captured  a  Turkish  priest,  use<l,  when  in  want  of  a  small  amoui 
amusement,  to  make  him  climb  up  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  there 
tinue  shouting  out,  **  calling;  the  people  to  prayer "  as  ia  ihmr 
fmm  the  minarelvS  of  the  mosques  at  sunrise ;  the  only  difference 
that,  whereas  the  real  eei'emoiiy  occupies  only  a  few  minutes, 
wretched  priest  had  to  continue  until  he  was  unable  to  speak 
hoarseness  and  want  of  hi-eath. 
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if  he  has  to  go  with  his  heart  in  his  hand.  Aooordinglj,  half  an  hoa 
after  her  retnm  from  Minnie's  funeral,  Mr.  Archer  Lawlej  is  annonnoed 
Mahel  had  got  onlj  three  letters  from  (George  in  four  days,  and  wu 
therefore,  impatient  to  hear  of  him  from  his  friend.  She  rose  to  gree 
Mr.  Lawley  with  extreme  cordiality,  though  colouring  a  little  with  th 
consdousness  of  his  mission. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lawley  1    I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  1 " 

Mr.  Lawley  made  the  usual  response,  and  an  emharrassing  sileno 
ensued.  He  was  nearly  as  shy  as  Mabel  of  introducing  the  subject  o 
the  link  which  brought  them  together.  At  last  he  mustered  up  oourag 
to  say:  "Mr.  Kneeehaw  commissioned  me  to  bring  you  this.  Mis 
Masters,"  handing  Mabel  a  small  packet.  He  had  prevented  Geoxg 
posting  it  in  order  to  have  a  text  and  a  tangible  excuse  for  his  first  visit 
As  Mabel  took  it,  blushing  ''  celestial  rosy  red,"  and  murmured  inarticn 
late  thanks,  Mr.  Lawley's  courage  proportionately  rose,  and  he  proceeded 
to  describe  the  perfection  of  the  appointments  of  The  Southern  Crow 
George's  ship.  Mabel  listened  with  breathless  interest,  and,  indeed,  would 
have  found  something  to  interest  her  in  a  description  of  the  xailwa} 
carriage  in  which  he  travelled  to  Liverpool.  Mr.  Lawley  having  ex 
hausted  The  SouUiem  Cross,  bethought  him  to  describe  the  soene  at  th< 
station  at  starting.  This  also  to  hear  "  did  Desdemona  seriously  incline,' 
though  she  had  four  pages  of  minute  description  of  the  soene  near  hei 
heart  and  nearly  by  heart.  Those  great  grey  eyes  looking  up  at  him 
wide  with  a  childlike  interest  and  absence  of  self-consciousness,  mad< 
havoc  the  while  in  Lawley's  heart,  and  warned  him  to  get  out  of  rangi 
as  quickly  as  possible.  He  started  up  rather  abruptly,  and  held  out  hii 
hand  to  take  leave. 

"  Are  you  going  T'  in  a  tone  of  the  most  flattering  disappointment 
"  I  wanted  to  hear  something  of  Squire." 

"  Oh,  Squire  is  as  well  as  he'll  ever  be,"  said  Lawley,  resuming  hi 
seat  with  no  great  reluctance.  "  He'll  be  a  cripple  for  life.  I  wrote  t( 
ask  Mr.  Pickles  to  undertake  his  education  and  fit  bim  to  earn  his  breac 
as  a  clerk  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  has  promised  to  do  what  h( 
can  for  him." 

"  That's  very  good  of  him." 

"  Yes ;  it's  near  the  election,"  said  Lawley  drily. 

**  To  secure  Squire's  vote  1  Votes  haven't  come  as  low  as  women  and 
children  yet,  Mr.  Lawley." 

She  thought  Lawley's  suggestion  uncharitable,  and  was,  besides, 
rallying  his  misogyny. 

"  There  are  women  of  both  sexes  who  think  with  the  heart,  and  ad 
on  feelings  as  on  principles.  Miss  Masters,"  said  Lawley,  who  would 
stand  to  his  guns  even  against  Mabel ;  "  and  fifty  pounds  spent  on 
Squire  would  have  more  effect  than  five  hundred  arguments  in  Tnft^Ving 
them  Whig  or  Tory." 

"  But  who  would  hear  of  it  1" 
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I  hear  of  it  if  he  did  not  do  »om&tbing  for  the  child  1 
It  «i>iild  b^  in  O^Cty  opposition  8pe4?c)i  tiad  placard/' 

**  It  neoBis  hard/*  said  Mubel,  who  hud  forgiven  Mr.  PicUeti  all  his 
of  hla  diflCOTory  of  George's  trinisceiident  worth — "  it 
hftrd  that  bocaase  a  man  is  a  member  of  Parliameiit  he  should 
00I7  get  Uie  credit  of  hia  faults.  * 

**  It  disfKtifLf   upon    the  member  of  Parliament.      You  see,  Miss 


with  some  members  their  soat*  are  duo  to  their  virtues  ;  with 
oti»fnt^  tbcir  lirtnea  are  due  to  thdr  seats.  Vm  airnid  Mr.  Pickles'  are 
■ocrofficio  virtQee;  at  leaat  do  one  ever  heard  of  them  till  he  became  a 
canitidate.'* 

Mabel  waa  diatippolntod  to  ftnd  Mr.  Lawlcj  so  cynictil,  and  yot  it 
ittmiiow  seeoEKwl  to  her  tlmt  his  cynicism  waa  an  essential  paH  of  his 
•Qperioiitjr.  Her  father  waa  cyniciil*  (i<3orge  was  cynical ;  probably, 
Himufijatt,  extreme  cloverncaa  and  cynicism  wont  always  together.  All 
tboao  who  eat,  as  they  did,  of  the  ti-ee  of  knowledge  found  it»  fruit,  she 
««i{itio«ed,  bitter  and  embittering. 

••  I  jiliall  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  woman's  argument,  Mr.  Lawley, 

^lich  i»,  you  know,  to  any  the  same  thing  over  again  more  jioaitively ! 

1  think  it  vary  good  of  Mr.  Pickltst*  to  provide  for  Squire/'^with  a 

it  nod. 

Lawley  would  hate  been  very  much  diauppointed  if  he  had  brought 

over  to  iiU  views.     He  thought  trustfulnewa  as  becoming  in  a 

an  in  a  chihh     In  fact,  his  ideiil  of  a  perfect  woman  was  a  child's 

ifiut  and  a  man's  brain,  and  he  fancied  he  found  it  in  MabeL     How 

aadi  tida  fancy  waa  oaHisted  by  the  loveliiie.^  of  the  face  through  which 

Ittan  and  bndji  expreaaed  thcmselve.s  we  shall  not  say. 

*•  Squire  tbinka  eo  too,  Miaa  l^Iasters.  When  I  told  him  of  Mr, 
PickW  promiae  it  aeemed  to  take  a  load  off  his  mind.  Wlmt  do  you 
thatik  the  load  woa  1 — The  fear  of  being  a  burden  to  hia  mother.  Yon 
■a  rich  pi»opIc*R  childitju  haven't  even  themselves  to  tbink  for,  but  even 
the  little  children  of  the  f»oor  are  made  to  think  for  otbera — nurse  the 
htby^  or  'twine'  tlie  wjibhing- machine,  or  *i»ddlo'  a  penny  a  day  by 
anryitig  dimiera*  Sfjuiiu'a  mother  seems  to  have  aparod  no  |)aina  to 
that  be  had  little  bu&ineaa  to  come  into  the  world  at  all,  and 
U>  ^^       '  unless  he  cuuld  *  addle  bruss/     Ho  told  me  one  day  in 

a  bftnl  ol  «"^  that  be  had  t*Sk\&]  five  wliillinj^s.     For  what? — For 

litteral )  i  broke  it  to  him  aa  gently  as  I  could  that  the  diTctor  gave 
.jM  irv>pe  ijf  hia  fnneral  at  all,  and  tliat  ho  muat  pre{mro  bimaelf  to  live* 
Hs  took  the  ncwa  V($r>' calmly,  and  aimply  Haid  ho  thought  then  he  would 
ipfod  hi-*  -  ^  he  changed  hi  iico 

mint,     li  Itoldmeufiii  <  n'a 

piiitf  iihifiiiii  to  Mr.  Ivnef'aiiAW,  of  which  ho  had  heard,  and  to  which  bo 
wi^hed  lo  cieTOtn  Ida  whole  fortune ;  but  what  would  bin  mother  8ay  I 
ilu  mother,  whom  I  aent  for,  cricti  a  good  denl  and  ki«aod  him  and  aaid 
It  abo«Ud  aU  go  and  more  to  it  from  their  Sally  ',  and,  aa  for  crutcheSj  ho 
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should  have  crutches  if  they  were  all  to  pinch  for  it.  Poor  litUe  chap ! 
I  think  I  never  saw  a  child  so  happy  as  he  was  when  his  mother  approved 
of  his  idea." 

Mabel  was  too  much  moved  to  speak  for  a  moment,  then  she  ex- 
claimed,  "  I  should  so  like  to  see  him/'  adding  hurriedly,  "  when  he  gete^ 
home  again,"  for  she  remembered  Mr.  Lawley's  hesitation  when  Sqnir^ 
suggested  her  coming  out  to  Fenton  to  see  him.  This  time^  howeve^ 
Mr.  Lawley,  with  an  eagerness  about  which  there  was  no  mistake 
hastened  to  say,  "  Could  you  and  your  aunt  come  out  to  lunch  on  We^^: 
nesday  next,  Miss  Masters  t  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  kindness  it  wool!^ 
bo  to  Squire  and — ^and  to  mo." 

Where  now  was  his  prudent  resolve  to  keep  clear  of  the  syren  ?    ^^^ 
was  caught  in  the  whirlpool  into  which  George  had  been  sucked,  wk^^j 
his  friend  could  not  find  words  strong  enough  to  denoxmce  his  folly  a^ 
feebleness.     We  need  not  say  that  he  chose  Wednesday  because  the 
MacGucken  was  to  spend  that  day  with  her  sister. 

''  I  should  like  very  much  indeed  to  go,"  said  Mabel,  accepting  Iht 
invitation  as  heartily  as  it  was  given,  and  attributing  the  hospitable 
change  in  Lawley  to  his  friendship  for  George.  "  Perhaps,  Mr.  Lawley, 
if  it  wouldn't  be  too  much  trouble,"  she  continued  hesitatingly,  "  yoU 
would  kindly  write  and  ask  my  aunt,  and  say  you  would  be  glad  to  tu 
me  too,  if  she  would  take  me." 

The  girl  blushed  at  the  insincerity  of  the  rtise  she  was  snggesting. 
She  had  an  unfeminine  abhon^ence  of  artifice.  Lawley,  affecting  not  to 
see  the  stratagem  of  which  she  seemed  ashamed,  said  lightly,  "  Of  cowse 
I  shall  write  to  Miss  Masters,"  and  hum'ed  on  to  add,  *'  Do  you  remem- 
ber, when  Squire  wished  me  to  ask  you,  and  how  I  hesitated  then  to  take 
this  chance  of  a  visit  from  you  1  Wliat  a  Goth  you  must  have  thought 
me !  The  truth  is.  Miss  Masters,  I  have  a  servant — ^the  nurse  of  my 
hospital — ^who  Ls  a  bioite  to  visitors,  and  I  daren't  ask  you  when  she's  at 
homo.     She  will  l^e  away  on  Wednesday,  thank  heaven !  " 

Here  was  a  now  light  let  in  on  Lawley's  character  1  Afraid  of  hii 
servant !  Probably,  thought  Mabel,  he  endured  her  for  the  children's 
sake,  because  she  was  so  excellent  a  nurse.  Anyhow,  both  his  fear  of  her 
and  his  endurance  of  her  went  much  to  Ids  credit  with  Mabel,  as  ladies 
will  well  imagine. 

"  You're  afraid  of  her,  Mr.  Lawley  V*  her  voioe  expressing  the  surprise 
and  amusement  she  felt  at  the  I'ovelation. 

"  Well,  yes  ;  she's  like  fire — a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master.  As 
a  R^i-vant  she  is  everything  that  could  lie  wished,  but  as  a  master — — " 
Hon>  Jjawlcy  filled  up  the  aposioi)esis  with  a  shrug  which  spoke  volumes. 

"But  whose  servant  is  she?"  for  it  was  evident  she  stood  in  the 
opposite  relation  to  Mr.  Lawley. 

"  She  serves  tables,  so  to  speak.  She  is  always  polishing  the  furni- 
ture. She  is  a  perfect  slave  to  it,  and  Is  not  happy  unless  she  can  see 
her  face  in  everything." 
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the  vanity  of  our  seat,  jwrbajw,  Mr.   Lawley.     But  why 

ftm  give  ber  notice  T " 

**  I  dki,  but  she  vroiildn't  take  it — for  my  own  Bake,  she  said.     She 

aeni  for  my  good,  petbajj«,"  said   Lawloy,  so  much  in  the  maimer  of 

Mt»kisui  ooiiclolma;  with  a  bereaved  parialiioner,  that  Mabel  could 

help  lau^inj*.    His  i>onfiding  his  domeatlc  trouble  to  her  made  her 

DOTD  ai  home  wiUi  him  than  a  month's  iutiraju^y  would  have  done. 

At  first  stood  in  awQ  of  the  man   whom  even  her  father  re9j>ected, 

tuA  fihyneo  and  the  deference  of  his  manner  to  her  made  him  less 

l6y  and  now  tht^  coufe^ion  of  his  domestic  helplessness  brought 

to^etlier.     Law  ley,  on  the  other  hand*  was  himself  surpribetl 

tbo  oourage   of  his   conlidcnce**.     lie   conld    never   hnve    believod 

id  that  ho  would  have  ventm*ed  to  amose  M\&a  Masters  with  a 

of  tlie  MacGuckeu,  bat  MabeVa  own  manner  was  m  fniuk  and 

aa  almost  to  foix^  his  coufeenion  from   him.     Having  now 

tlie  ioe  he  went  on  to  describe  to  Mabel,  with  a  dry  ii tin) our 

vhkii  waa  irresiHtible,  the  uuflerin^'s  lie  endured  at   the  hands  of  his 

enemf*     Do  hail  tho  art  of  saving  preposterous  tiimgs  with  the  solemnity 

of  a  pc^ttcher.     Wlille  his  tongue  was  deiscribing  ludicrous  aituation^,  or 

r^tntf^ig  humorous  pictures,  his  grave,  s^illnw,  thoughtful    frice   never 

Biovcd  li  muacle,  and  his  mehincholy  dark  vyes  Becuued  to  appeal  for 

iipopathy.     Hahel — hemelf  in  some  measure  mistress  of  this  manner — 

ippnscsatfHl  it   thoroughly,  and  of  coui'se  her  appreciation  of  it  made 

tmwley  mon*  pleased  with  himself  and  with  her.     In  a  wor<1,  at  this 

§g9t  intenriew  LawIct)'  fotmd  Mabel  even  more  fascinating   than   he 

iBAredy  while  Mabol  found  I^wley  all  she  expected,  which  w»i«  much. 

Wbts)  he  Tom  at  last  to  go,  she  felt  as  if  she  Iiad  known  him  for  years 

tnidwfcd  of  Ibr  dajSy  aiid  expreesed  thia  feeliog  in  tho  frank  cordiality  of 

hfrmaimer, 

*♦  i;  may   tell   Squire^    then,    you'll    come    on   Wednesday,    Mias 

^B  "  Thank  you ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  go  if  Aunt  can  takd 
^^■e^  and  if  Mrs.  Mac — ah — MacStinger  is  certain  to  be  away." 
^^f  8he  heaitated  over  the  name  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  worlds 
aad  proautinood  it  at  hutt  jis  innocently  as  Law  ley  himself  could  have 
done.  The  jest,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  uttered,  showed  the 
eonfideotiAl  terms  on  which  they  had  got  already. 

**  I  shaiJ  make  a  note  of  it«  or  telegi-aph  if  Mrs.  MaoStinger  sliould 
her  mind/'  said  Luwlcy  laughing,  na  lie  took  leave. 
Hasten!  acoepte^l  Mr.  Lawley's  invitation,  and  the  MacGucken 
't  ehaa^  her  mind ;  nevertheleai,  Squire  was  to  be  disappointed^  aji 
shall  ttfic. 

Kahet  and  her  mint  were  duo  at  a  ball  the  next  night  at  tlie  SugdonS*. 

,  of  course,  loved  dancing,  not  the1c«»  because,  aa  thelwUe  of  Wefton. 

had  all  the  best  partnetiv  competing  for  her  hand.     Still  she  was  in 

to  go  to  a  ball  to-nl^ht,  and  would  have  eaca|)ed  this  if  her  aimt 
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had  allowed  her.    Bat  her  aunt  would  not  allow  her.    The  old  lady 
loved  to  show  herself,  feeling  with  Waller  that — 

Bmall  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired. 

And  as  she  could  not  well  go  without  Mabel,  she  would  not  hear  of  he--^ 
niece  moping  at  home. 

Mabel,  then,  went  to  the  ball  bent  on  being  bored  and  miaerabl^^ 
and  as  such  expectations,  like  dreams,  go  generally  by  contraries,  s^^ 
was  shocked  to  find  herself  disgracefully  happy  now  and  then.     She  w~,^f 
exquisitely  dressed,  simply  and  in  perfect  taste,   how,   we  dare  j%^ot 
attempt  to  describe.     It  would  be  "  murder  to  dissect "  (aa  Bob  Sagnj* 
would  have  said)  a  dress  which,  like  a  bird's  plumage,  seemed  a  part  of 
the  wearer ;  and  since  dress  adds  as  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  girl  as  enn 
and  shadow  to  that  of  a  landscape,  she  looked  her  loveliest  to>night.    Of 
coui*se,  therefore,  she  was  beset  by  a  crowd  of  pretenders  to  her  hand  for 
every  dance,  and  had  her  card  filled  five  minutes  after  her  appearance. 

Mr.  Chirence  Pickles*  name  figured  upon  it  for  two  dances.  He 
would  have  put  himself  down  for  five  if  he  could  have  got  them,  for  Mr. 
,  Pickles'  passion  has  grown  since  we  last  saw  Mabel  and  him  together. 
They  had  mot  two  or  three  times  in  the  interval,  and  each  time  Mr. 
Pickles'  passion  had  "  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,"  till  to-night  he 
was  as  much  in  love  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  with  anyone  besides 
himself.  Mabel  too,  to-night,  was  less  ungracious  to  him  than  usual. 
She  was  even  almost  gi-iicious  to  him,  because  she  set  down  to  his 
influence  the  promise  made  by  his  father  to  provide  for  Squire. 

Tliorefore  she  gave  him  two  dances,  even  waltzes,  which  he  would 
ask  for,  though  he  could  no  more  dance  a  waltz  than  a  kangaroo. 
Having  no  ear,  he  plunged  about  to  his  own  time,  but  took  care  to  mark 
it  for  his  partner  by  treading  if  possible  on  her  foot  at  each  critical  third 
step  of  the  waltz.  Mabel's  one  absorbing  aim  in  dancing  with  him  was 
to  make  this  impossible  by  going  delicately,  like  Agag,  and  not  allowing 
her  feet  to  straggle  outside  her  own  lines. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stolo  in  and  out, 
Ab  if  they  feared  being  trapped. 

But  do  what  she  would  she  was  sure  to  get  so  bruised  and  torn,  that 
after  two  or  three  rounds  she  was  fain  to  give  up  the  struggle  and  be 
])ored  by  Mr.  Pickles'  convei'sation,  Mr.  Pickles  was  at  no  loss  to 
interju-et  Miss  Masters'  preference  of  a  tete-d-tete  with  him  even  to  the 
rapture  of  being  whirled  about  in  his  arms.  The  girl,  like  eveiy  other 
girl  in  Wefton,  would  catch  him  if  she  could.  Indeed  she  had  already 
caught  him.  Only  the  fear  of  his  father  prevented  his  surrender- 
ing to  her  before  now ;  but  now  even  the  fear  of  his  &ther  was  forgotten 
at  sight  of  her  beauty,  and  at  sight  also— for  this  weighed  as  much  with 
him— of  others'  admiration  of  her  beauty. 
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WIlin,  then,  Mabel  afler  supper  had  given  up  an  attempt  to  waltz 
'vitli  lum  alter  tlie  third  round  of  the  second  dance,  he  was  moved  to 
•ay  to  her  with  much  expression  in  his  eye-glass,  **  It's  very  hot," 

**  V«ry/*  replied  Mabd  absently,  thinking  of  her  absent   George. 
brings  friends  to  retnembnince. 

"  So  gbd  you  came."  This,  fi-om  ili*.  Pickles,  was  almost  equivalent 
to  A  {Mt»{ioeal. 

**  Of  oouTBO  I  came.  Wcfton  isn't  so  gay  that  I  could  afford  to 
roftiae  an  invitation  to  a  bdl,  Mr.  Picklee/' 

•Beaatly  place  !  "  with  ineffable  disdain. 

**W«bO,  I  like  it;  but  I  know  no  better,  you  BCo«**  Mabel  wm 
g^viag  about  a  third  of  her  mind  and  attention  to  her  partner,  the  rent 
^iiraa  wandGring  far  out  to  sea.  Mr.  Pickles  ooDstmed  her  pre-oocupation 
9s  the  BervoQsneeis  uf  a  girl  expecting  a  proposal.  Even  he  himself  fdt 
zmrvoua. 

**lt*»  awinlly  warm,"  he  said,  after  a  pause  for  thought  of  which  this 
^loiark  was  the  outcome, 

-•Ver)-." 

*•  Lot's  go  into  the  conservatory.     It's  cooler  there." 

The  conacrvatoiy  opened  into  the  ball-room,  and  waa  provided  with 
ligbta  and  aeato.  Mabel  mecliamcally  took  his  arm,  with  a  dim  idea  of 
where  ahe  was  going.  Mr.  Pickles  brought  her  to  the  most  secluded 
oomrr  of  the  oonaervatory,  invited  her  to  sit,  and  eat  down  beside  her. 
He  waa  ill  at  ease.  He  was  as  deep  in  love  as  it  was  poesible  for  him 
to  he,  Imt  ho  t»uld  not  keep  down  the  thought  that  he  wtis  about  to 
make  a  confounded  ass  and  sacrifice  of  himself.  Meantime  the  aoent 
iocl  sight  of  flowers  recalled  Maliel  to  herself.  She  loved  flowers  and 
waa  fielighted  with  the  conaervatory — a  very  fine  one—and  much  more 
latereatcd  in  ita  contents  than  in  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Pickles. 

•'What  a  lovely  camellia!"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  to  ex- 
amine it. 

To  understand  Mr.  Pickles'  next  move  we  must  remember  that  he 
maipuied  thnt  no  girl  in  Wcfton,  and  le:i8t  of  all  a  penniless  girl,  could 
haTe  any  higher  hope  or  happiness  than  the  possession  of  his  hand, 
sot  merely  and  not  chiefly  because  he  was  heir  to  10,000/.  a  year,  but 
alao  and  eapeoially  because  he  was  such  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  saw 
thflfoaghly  through  all  MnU'l's  ccxjuetrics,  that  is^  her  snube,  rebufib, 
and  aarcaacia  (such  of  them  as  he  ondentood),  and  knew  |)erfectly 
welt  that  they  wrire  meant  to  piqne  and  stimulate  him  and  give  the  zest 
efdilBcvdty  to  liia  suit  He  saw  alao  through  her  graciousness  to-night, 
wikidi  waa  aimply  an  invitation  to  the  propoj^  she  held  to  l)e  ripe ; 
aod  through  her  distrait  manner,  which  waa  the  natural  and  bocom- 
b|g  expreaaion  of  her  nervousness  on  the  brink  of  this  proposal.  All 
thasB  **  Cricks  of  the  trade,**  as  he  called  them  to  his  confidant,  Bob 
Batwwn,  in  the  supper-room,  Mr.  Pickles  saw  through  and  forgave,  in 
fftH  bttaaae  they  wen  ''  trickB  of  the  trade,"  that  is  ooounon  to  all 
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women,  and  in  part  because  Mabel  was  so  beautiful.  In  fact  Mr. 
Pickles  judged  Mabel  as  he  judged  the  barmaid  at  the  "  Bell,"  or  anj 
other  woman,  for  be  was  of  the  opinion — 

Nothiog^s  new  beside  their  faces, 
Every  woman  is  the  same. 

Having,  then,  this  perfect  knowledge  of  Mabel's  mind  and  motives,  ^  -^ 
proceeded  to  propose  for  her  in  his  own  simple  and  diiwt  way.  As  sh:^-^ 
bent  over  the  camellia  he  sprung  up,  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  ki 
her  without  a  word.  Mabel  turned  upon  him  as  much  astounded 
enraged. 

"Mr.  Pickles!" 

Her  look  and  tone  utterly  disconcerted  even  Mr.  Pickles. 

"  I — I  mean  to  marry  you,"  he  gasped,  confused. 

"  You — mean — ^to  marry  me  1     You  ! " 

No  number  of  notes  of  admiration  could  adequately  convey  the 
withering  scorn  she  put  into  the  words.     Mr.  Pickles  looked  aawo^- 
founded  as  the  fisherman  in  the  Arabian  lights  before  the  towerim^ 
genie  he  had  evoked,  and  was  infinitely  i-elioved  when  Mabel  tuin»^^ 
her  back  upon  him  and  marched,  stately  as  a  queen,  out  of  the  con^^" 
servatory. 

At  its  door  she  met  her  aunt. 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  look  for  you,  dear." 

"  And  I  was  coming  to  look  for  you,  Aunt.    We  must  go  bona-    " 
at  once." 

"  They've  told  you,  then  1 " 

"  Told  me  ?    No ;  what?  "  asked  Mabel  anxiously,  thinking  at  onc^^ 
of  her  father. 

"  Your  father  has  been  taken  veiy  ill ;  fallen  in  a  fit,  I  believe ;  tjxd 
the  doctor  has  sent  for  us.  I  think  he  must  be  dying  by  their  sending 
for  us,"  said  the  considerate  creature.  Mabel  stood  for  a  moment,  white, 
with  parted  lips,  stock-still,  as  if  turned  to  marble,  then  she  hurried 
through  the  ball-room,  looking  neither  to  the  right  or  left,  out  into  the 
corridor,  down  the  stairs  to  the  hall  door. 

"  Mabel,"  shrieked  her  aunt  after  her  from  the  stairhead,  "  youVe 
forgotten  your  cloak." 

"Please  come,  aunt,"  cried  the  girl,  with  a  piteous  ring  in  her 
voice. 

As  a  footman  opened  the  door,  Miss  Tubbs,  to  whom  Miss  Masters  had 
told  the  news  (as  indeed  she  had  told  it  to  everyone  she  met),  and  who 
had  seen  the  misery  in  MabeFs  face,  hurried  forward,  threw  her  own  cloak 
round  the  girl's  shoulders  and  kissed  her.  Miss  Tubbs  hardly  knew 
Mabel,  but  the  generalissimo  had  a  kind  heart,  and  liked  withal  to  do 
a  striking  thing.  The  delay  gave  Miss  Masters  time  to  come  up  with 
her  niece  and  they  got  together  into  the  doctor^s  carnage.  Miss 
Masters  talked  the  whole  way  home  veiy  feelingly  of  hv  share  in  the 
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M&;  bow  sicknega  in  a  house  unnerved  and  proBtrated  her,  and  what 
she  endured  while  BtayiDg  with  her  sister's  fiick  household  in 
honth*  Mabel  eat  deaf  and  silent,  stooping  to  look  out  now  and 
tliao  to  m  how  near  home  they  had  got.  If  her  father  had  spoiled  her, 
wovdd  she  huve  been  more  miserable  1  Human  nature^  and  especially 
!*&  DAture,  Yaliies  even  kindness,  as  it  values  gold,  fi-om  its  rarity, 
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^  fi  1 !        '  i!"  !  wns  dressing  for  the  ball  her  fatiier  was  lying  struck  down 

Iry  pai         i     A  <  til  in  a  fow  ft-et  of  her.     Ho  had  lain  for  hours  tUua  Ix'fono 

li*  wiw  diwovcnnl,  und  would  liave  lain  so  all  night — ^such  was  the  whole- 

•omt*  dr^ad  of  iiitruaion  with  which  he  had  inapired  cveiyoiie — if  Jane 

hiui  not  ventured  in  to  announce  a  visitor  on  urgent  business.     But  the 

^r^nt  buKtn«MS  of  the  vinitor  had  already  been  finticipated  by  a  teles^nun 

'oQiid  cJ<»ncbod  in  (^olonel  Maaters'  hand.     It  told  hiin  in  twenty  wordn 

that  he  wna  ruined.     The  Caledonian  Bank  (Unliniitr<l)  had  failed  for  a 

f»iw  roilHons,  with  asaeta  of  a  few  thousands,  and  therefore  six  of  ite 

fcbar*^  h<'id  by  Colouel  Masters,  would  suck  with  them  into  the  vortex 

<if  ruin  e\ery  farthing,'  he  posBessed.     Yet  the  Caledonian  Bank  had  l»oen 

%   promixin);  and   pious  speculation.     Its  directors  were  elders  of  the 

tttimiiost  of  alt  Christian  secta — ^the  Scottish  Kirk.    Its  chairman,  Oilead 

Q«dge,  would  not  t^ike  creem  in  his  tea  on  the  Blonday  morniug*  feaiing 

loii  the  cow  from  which  it  came  had  been  milked  on  the  Babbath  ihiy, 

Mr,  Oileiul  Getlge  ha<l  started  many  speculations,  which  hud  failed, 

mM  ibey  d«erved  to  fail,  through  one  defect  in  their  foundationii — they 

Wl  not  1x«n  baned  upon  religion.     The  Caledonian  Bank  (Unlimited) 

'%  1*0  based,  was  a  mn^itleent  success.     It  numbered  its 

V  thousands,  it«  capital  by  millioni«,     Robert  Macaire  says 

to  hh  accomplice  Bert  rand,  in  one  of  M.  Phili|x>n'8  caiicatures,  "  Mon 

aint«  U^  iem\ki  de  la  commandite  va  passer,  mais  les  badauds  ne  paaseront 

piA,     Occu  pons- nous  de  oo  ijui  est  ^temeL     Si  nous  fassions  une  re- 

iigiocil'*     Otli<  having  faih-«l  witli  Mr.  Gilcad  C> edge  also, 

!»  alBrted  tJir  >  ank  on  tlit*o  two  sound  principles :  "  Le« 

badaads  ne  {tA>^8(^»ront  pu^^/'  and  ''  Occupons-nous  de  ce  qui  est  i^temel," 

U'^*-    bank  was  to  b«  a  strictly  reli|»ion8  concern ;  its  directors  elders,  its 
JiOlders;  as  (or  iis  fM^^ible,  ministers  of  i-eligton,  or  at  U'^n«t  those 
tftL  V  '  :,  binds  us  specially  to  conader — tlie  widow 

lid  tt  J  tat  hath  no  heli>ej'.     To  these  it  gave  br'ead 

i\  ftdl  and  fin>e  band  until  unfortunat«3ly  it  failed.  But  it  did  fail 
vusuLrotuly — for  the  shareholder  at  least — and  involved  in  it  the  fortunes 
«f  <mr  heroiiie. 

Wbm  Mattel  re«chod  home  the  doctor  assured  her  that  her  father 
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was  in  no  unTnedkto  danger,  tbongb  mindi  mcmDrj,  speech,  and 
were  gone.     Sho  sat  by  bis  bedside  for  tlie  i-est  of  tbe  night  in  \iti 
dress,  with  a  sbawl  thrown  aver  it,  and  the  ghastly  con^«it 
ber  face  and  ber  costume  struck  even  tbe  imimagiDativQ  Ji 
discreet  Jane  bad  ber  faults  and  ber  policeman,  but  had  ako  the 
if  a  thing  so  iuevitablc*  can  be  considej-ed  a  merit^ — of  worshipping  }M,. 
Slie  sat,  like  a  dog,  on  a  stool  at  lier  mistress's  feet  for  the 
iii^lit,  all  Mabel's  i-euionstrancea  notwitliatanding,  and  in  the 
iinler  the  pretence  of  taking  off  the  incongruous  ball  clothes 
<Joctor  c^niG,  bullied  and  wheedled  ber  mistress  into  bed  for  a 
bom-8.     However,  Maljel  was  up  again  and  cb-eased  when  the 
come,  and  beard  his  opinion  from  his  own   lips.     He  proao' 
father,  to  her  immense  I'elief,  Ijetter  and  likely  to  live,  but 
have  hLs  powei"8  of  thought,  Bpeech,  and  motion  woefully  im 
was,  in  fact,  a  bad  case  nl"  paralysis,  that  true  "  nigbtnmre  life  ia 
For  tbi'  i^st  of  his  days  bis  body  just  held  together  the  wrecks 
of  bis  mind»  and  his^  life,  like  the  light  in  a  Roman  vault,  shonfi 
fcibow  tbu  pitiable  decay  of  mortality.     Absolute  death  would  hx 
better,  but  Mabel  was  thankful  for  the  little  life  left.     By 
devotion  to  him  now  she  might  atone  for  tbe  jmyt  unkindnee 
of  which  she  accused  bci-self — of  com^sc  without  the  least  causey! 
father  bad  repulsed  every  timid  advance  she  had  made. 

An  for  iliss  Masters,  her  brother's  seizure  bore  hardly  upcm 
Sickness  in  a  bouse  discomjKisod  and  upset  ber.    She  waa  often  forgcwi 
in  the  fuss,  and  ftomotimos  bad  no  one  to  talk  to  or  even  to  attend  ofB 
her.     Her  breakfjist  was  cold  often,  and  often  lute,  and  was  tjikta  ^^ 
iier  by  Jane  instead  of  by  MabeL     Indeetl  hhc  saw  nothing  of  1AM 
for  thn>e  daj's,  since  the  girl  was  always  iu  her  father's  room,  and  t« 
aunt  was  too  sensitive  to  fnoo  tbe  sight  of  sickness.      Miss  Msfiteti^ 
therefore^  felt  her  brother's  illness  very  acutely,  and  spoke  of  il  «Tti 
deep  feeling  to  anyone  who  would  listen  to  her.     It  woig^hed  upon  hcys» 
much  that  she  began  to  think  herself  in  the  way,  especially  when  sfc* 
beard  from  ^Ir.  Broughton,  her  brother's  solicitor,  that  every  peaif 
Colonel  Masters  hatl  in  the  world  w^ould  be  swallowed  up  in  the  h\i^ 
bolt!  Mr.  Oedge  had  l^een  digging  out  fur  years.     So  long  as  her  hro^ 
was  well  off  she  had,  of  course,  no  compunction  about  living  in  his  Koo* 
at  his  ©xf>ense.     But  it  was  very  different  now.     All  he  aiid  M^b^ 
would  have  to  live  on  would  be  Maliel's  seventy  pounds  a  year.    Sk 
couldn't  think,  therefore,  of  putting  them  to  the  expojise  of  her  snppflfl 
any  longer.     She  would  go  to  Bath  and  tiy  to  live  upon  the  patUacecf 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounda  a  year,  which  was  all  she  had  in  the  Wi 
Thus,  as  she  observed  to  Mr.  Broiighton,  the  kinde«t  thing  she  coal* 
woiUd  }ye  to  relieve  the  ruined  household  of  the  expense  of  her  sup 
When  Mr,  Brougbtoii  had  taken  bis  leave,  wondering  not  a  little  ^ 
old  lady's  fortitude  and  philoao]>hy,  Jliss  Masters,  in  the  first  flush 
delight  at  her  extraordinary  consideration^  and  also,  it  must  be 
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bopo  of  ftn  immediate  escape  from  an  oncomfortable  hoime,  tent  for 
Ibrtliwith^  and  told  her  of  her  generouB  reeolution.     Then  Mabel 
beaird  for  the  first  time  of  their  roin. 
*'  All  t  **  she  ezdaimed  aghast 

**  All  but  your  seventy  pounds^  my  dear,"  replied  her  aunt  with  a 
oonflnnatary  nod. 

Btmokty  poondg !     Mabel  hod  found  it  little  enough  for  the  little  abe 
hftil  to  do  with  it,  but  to  Bapport  an  iuTalid  fathot*  upon  it  t 

**  Bot,  Aunt,"  cried  Mabel  ^  with  a  sudden  hope  in  hor  voice,  **  you 
bare  something ! " 

*•  Y<P«,  d«r ;  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  biit  I  hope  to 
it  do  with  management.    Don't  fret  about  me,  child ;  I  ahall  get 


Mabel  was  silent  for  a  moment,  wondering  if  she  understood  her 

No,  she  couldn't  have  understood  her. 
**  You  mean  we  should  all  remove  to  Bath,  Aunt  t     Is  it  a  cheap 

**  Choap  !  Koy  indeed^  dear.  I  shall  find  it  Imrd  cjiough  to  make 
ends  meet  on  my  little  pittance.  But  sovonty  pounds  a  year  would  be 
aothang  there," 

^^  **  If  wo  lived  together,  Aimt/'  Faid  the  girl  in  a  voice  that  tremUed 
^^m  Uttki,  **  we  should  have  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  besides  what 
^H  might  earn  by  teaching*" 

^^  What  1  Another  govcymess  in  the  family,  and  going  out  from  the 
}mmt  t  &M  oould  never  hold  up  her  head  again.  To  say  nothing  of 
batag  Miidled  with  a  helplcrsH  invalid. 

*^  If  ^^ou'ie  bent  on  being  a  govemtti,  Mabel,  you  had  much  better 
llay  in  the  Korth — much  better.     The  salary  is  better,  and — and  the 
I      poittion  too.     And  m  far  taking  charge  of  your  poor  dear  father  in 
yoor  absGnce,  I'm  not  ivjual  to  it ;  I'm  not,  indeed," 

**  I  might  be  a  daily  governess/*  urged  Mabel,  meaning,  of  course, 

that  Uun  the  might  take  the  burden  of  attendance  on  her  father  off  her 

aun(*«  shimlders. 

1^^     •*  So  you  might,  my  dear,"  replied  her  aimt,  nodding  approvingly, 

^Hjbe  oomdderMl  that  she  had  finally  disposed  of  Mabel's  preposterous  plan 

^^Vf  tboir  all  living  together,  and  was  only  too  gliul  to  approve  of  any 

altoniaUve.     **  So  you  migiit,  my  d*ear,  and  in  Wuftou,  too,  where  you 

faavo  pknty  of  friendR." 

WtiUm  was  a  lung  way  from  Bath,  you  see*  Mj\l)el  was  again  silent 
fyt  a  few  nomenta.  Bhe  knew  now  that  she  hfui  not  misimderstood  her 
aiBKt  ai  fiivt.  Hhe  wns  to  be  letft  to  struggle  with  the  world  alone.  Her 
hmM%  mnk  at  the  pios])ect,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it  As  for  a  hope 
of  bdp  from  her  aunt,  it  wns  plain  now  that  there  was  no  i-oom  in  Mias 
Mastflm*  Ihoughts  or  plans  for  anyone  in  the  world  but  herself. 

**  When  did  you  think  of  goin^  Aunt  T "  asked  Mabel,  in  a  oold, 
pfottd  voice. 
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"  I  don't  think  it's  right,  my  dear,  to  stay  a  day  longer  than  I  can 
help.  You  have  so  much  expense  now— -doctors,  and  nuises,  and  one 
thing  and  another — that  I  don't  like  saddling  myself  upon  yoa  any 
longer.  I  should  go  to-day  if  my  things  were  packed,"  with  an  air  of 
extraordinary  generosity,  **  but  to-morrow,  my  dear,  I  shall  be  off  your 
hands."  Miss  Masters  seemed  to  expect  some  acknowledgment  of  her 
generous  consideration  from  her  niece,  but  Mabel  was  most  ungradoiiisly 
and  ungratefully  silent. 

**  I  suppose  that  was  all  you  wanted  me  for,  Aunt^"  she  said  wearily 
as  she  rose  to  return  to  her  father. 

**  That  was  all,  dear,  except  that  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  spare 
Jane  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  pack  for  me." 

"  I  shall  send  her  at  once.  Aunt." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear." 

After  Mabel  had  gone,  and  before  her  aunt  had  got  together  her 
paintings  and  other  belongings  which  adorned  the  drawing-room,  Mr. 
Archer  Lawley  was  announced.  Miss  Masters  explained  at  once  her 
raid  on  the  glories  of  the  drawing-room  by  telling  Mr.  Lawley  the  whole 
story  from  first  to  last  of  her  brother's  seizure  and  utter  ruin,  and  of  her 
own  thoughtful  consideration  in  disburdening  the  impoverished  house- 
hold of  herself.  Mr.  Lawley  had  already  heard  (in  Mabel's  letter  of 
apology  for  not  keeping  her  engagement  to  lunch  with  him)  of  Colonel 
Masters'  dangerous  illness,  but  of  his  ruin  be  had  not  heard.  Miss 
Masters'  confidences  thereabout  to  a  comparative  stranger  were  not  in 
the  best  taste,  but  she  had  really  talked  herself  into  a  belief  in  her  own 
considerateness,  and  was  as  proud  of  it  as  everyone  is  of  a  feat  in  a  field 
wholly  foreign  to  him.  Lawley,  however,  knew  her  well  enough  to  feel 
sure  she  was  ratting.  He  made  no  reply  whatever  to  her  confidences, 
but  started  up  and  walked  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  quick,  disturbed 
way,  as  if  he  was  in  his  own  room.  In  flEict,  he  forgot  Miss  Masters  for 
the  moment  altogether.  Miss  Masters  was  not  a  person  to  allow  herself 
to  be  altogether  forgotten,  so  she  brought  Mr.  Lawley  to  with  the  shook 
of  a  startling  announcement. 

"  I'm  going  to-morrow,  Mr.  Lawley,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever 
come  back  to  Wefton  again." 

Lawley  was  brought  to.  He  stopped  opposite  Miss  Masters  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"Good-bye,  Miss  Masters.  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  leave  them 
now." 

"  I  couldn't  bear  to  be  a  burden  to  them,  you  know,"  she  replied 
with  absolute  self-complacency. 

Lawley  walked  slowly  and  meditatively  downstairs,  opened  the  hall 
door,  shut  it,  stood  for  some  seconds  on  the  steps,  and  then  turned  and 
rang  the  bell  again.  Jane  looked  rather  surprised  at  this  quick  succes- 
sion of  visits. 

«  Could  I  see  Mibs  Mabel  Mastcra  ior  a  moment  t " 
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H«  looked  »o  tjroubbd  that  Jane  had  no  he«dtation  in  saying  :  **  Yes, 
ibv  FleMe  come  into  this  room,  sir/*  ghowing  him  into  the  nursery. 
Ijiwlfy  hftTing  asked  before  by  mistake  for  Mii?s  Maaters,  Jane  did 
Mi  Uiiiik  it  neoessaiy  to  intrude  into  tlie  sick  room  and  mention  his 
vMt  to  MAbel,  who  know  notliing  of  it  therefore.  Now,  howerer,  when 
Jma»  lold  her  of  botli  viaiU,  she  felt  a  relief  which  would  have  been  the 
•weutettt  fbidUiry  to  I^awley,  if  he  had  known  of  it.  She  had  oidy  just 
kMrd  of  I  heir  ruin  and  was  still  stunned  by  this  second  blow,  and  in  hep 
wttir  fricndJincBH  and  «oro  iic*xl  cif  advico  ^Ir.  Lawlcy  seemed  heavon- 

**Ha»  do  you  do,  Mr.   ijawicyT"  in  a  voice  that  failed  to  Bound 

IawIpt  wild  nothing,  or  rather  spoke  only  through  the  yearning 
•Jid  vifltfiil  expresstou  in  his  dark  eyes,  holding  her  hand  in  his  for  a 
moment  altrr  he  had  shaken  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  coumge  had 
riteo  fulontaliingly,  but  trouble  is  a  greiit  lovelier,  and  !Mabel  didn't  aome- 
*«)r  mmm  «>  far  off  from  him  now.  The  depth  of  silent  sympathy  ei- 
in  hij«  face  wiis  loo  much  for  Maliel,  after  four  days  and  nights  of 
\  during  which  she  ha<i  hardly  slept  or  eaten,  and  could  not  shed 

•  ti»r.     Notliing  melts  a  heart  thus  ice-locked  like  sympathy.    It  is  deep 

^ling  anto  deep  ;  and  Mabel,  do  what  she  would,  could  not  keep  back 

*<*^  Uie  tewH  «he  couhl  not  weep  before.     Hhe  turned  away  to  the  win- 

•**^,  adhAmed  o«f  her  bi'eakdowTi,  and  wept  silently  for  a  few  moments. 

*^-  '^-leir,  also  fdl«nt  and  rRverent  an  if  her  grief  hallowed  the  room,  leaned 

Ibow  OD  the  mantelpiece,  looking  for  a  moment  with  a  profound 
^^^|itb  of  ttubioaa  in  his  eyes  at  the  girlL<^h  figuix?  averted  from  him,  and 
^%MI  fce  ttmidd  to  steal  from  the  room  and  fi-om  the  house,  to  come  again 
^^^morrow.  Ho  knew  tliat  Mabel  hafl  broken  down  unexpectedly  and 
^^  iptte  of  s  do^icrate  elFort  to  contrcd  herself,  and  he  felt  it  pi^ofLiidty  to 
^^Irade  on  mo  mered  ■  sorrow.  ISfalM?!,  hearing  his  hand  upon  the  lock, 
^Ttruid  quickly  nnd  cncd  anjdmisly  :  •'  Doi\'t  go,  Mr.  Lawley,     I  want 

^^  speak  to  you.     I  want  to  ask  your  advice,     I've  noboily .    You'll 

>ro«Ml0r  that  I  come  to  you ;  but  yon'ro  always  kind  to  those  in  trouble, 
"Sir.  lAwley,  to  I've  a  elaim  on  you,  like  Stjuire,"  with  a  wan  smile. 

•*  If  you  wotdii  let  me  be  of  use  to  ymi  I  "  pleaded  Lawley  with  per- 

IbcI  eiiieerity,  rt^versing  the  situiitiuu  and  Ijecoming  the  suppliant.  Indi«<!, 

♦^•**»  was  a  cjcpth  of  ejinieatneim  in  his  Umci  and  look  which  surprised 

•lodiad  Jklabel  grtsatly,  and  wliich  drew  her  towards  him  as  toworda 

*  broUi«r. 

**  You're  MO  generous,**  she  exclaimed,  surprised  out  of  tliis  direct  com- 

plimankt  Mwt  ktxiking  up  to  him  with  a  glow  of  admimtion  in  her  face. 

U>«   f..i*L.*^  f^)l  ffthuked    by  the   trndeserved  piaise.     He  geiieroiiiil 

Ko  or  George  think  of  hi«t  generosity  if  they  saw  his  hmrt. 

d,  neeing  liirf  emljiimiaflniont,  and  attributing 

rit,   **you  don't  like  twing  Uiankt^l  eveu.** 

bijc  |jiiSMni  fur  u  moment  Jintl  then  resuined.     **  I  have  just  heard  of 
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another  trouble.    My  father  had  some  shares  in  that  bank  whioh  bioke. 
Bat  you  have  heard  of  tiiis  from  my  aunt  t "  reading  Lawley's  fiuse  with   _^^ 
her  usual  quickness. 

**  Yes ;  she  told  me"  with  a  ring  of  bitter  contempt  in  his 
which  Mabel  was  at  no  loss  to  interpret. 

"  Do  we  lose  everything  1 " 

"  Tm  afraid  so." 

**  I  thought  perhaps  aunt  might  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Broughtoc:^^^, 

"  I*m  afraid  everything  goes — at  least,  everything  of  your  fifcther's.*^     » 

" There's  very  little  else,"  she  said,  looking  with  a  thoughtful  ^^^j^. 
troubled  face  into  the  fireplace,  while  her  hands  lay  listlessly  togethec^;;^  . 
her  lap.     "  I  do  so  wish  I  had  been  brought  up  to  do  anjrthing.    ^^"^^ 
only  fit  to  be  a  nurse.     I'm  too  ignorant  for  a  governess.    I  don't  k^ir^^ 
anything  of  drawing,  or  music,  or  German,  or  Italian,"  looking  up  ^^ 
Lawley's  face  with  childish  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

'*  No ;  you're  not  fit  to  be  a  governess,"  said  Lawley,  starting  a-p 
brusquely  and  fiddling  impatiently  with  one  chimney  ornament  tA^B^ 
another.   ^*  You  don't  know  everything  and  nothing.   Besides,  you're  \l<^ 
fit  in  any  way — ^not  in  any  way,"  his  face  and  voice  suddenly  softeniA^^* 
as  he  reiterated  the  words,  into  the  most  unexpected  expression  of 
demees,  like  that  of  a  mother  soothing  a  sick  child.     Mabel,  who 
drinking  in  the  words  of  the  oracle  with  absolute  fkith,  could  not»  wit 
all  her  modesty,  help  seeing  that  he  thought  her  much  above  and  not 
low  the  position,  and  that  he  had  an  interest  in  her  of  which  she  nevt-^'" 
dreamed. 

"  But  what  can  I  do  1    I  must  do  something,  Mr.  Lawley." 

'*  Miss  Masters,  if  you  were  my  sister,  and  had  to  make  your  way  S^ 
the  world,  I  should  say,  *  Take  a  school.'    Not  a  young  ladies'  schocr^ 
mind.     A  national  school.     You  would  be  absolutely  independent  9Xid 
would  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good."    A  national  schoolmistress^ 
like  Miss  Pochin ! 

"  A  national  school !  "  faltered  Mabel. 

'^  Yes ;  a  national  school.  There  is  no  other  position  that  I  know  of 
in  which  a  woman  can  do  so  much  good  and  be  so  independent.  You'd 
never  be  happy  in  any  lower  position — certainly  not  as  a  governess  or  as 
the  mistress  of  a  young  ladies'  seminary." 

Here  was  a  revolutionary  reversal  of  civilised  ideas  I  A  governess 
or  the  mistress  of  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  ranked  below  the  mistress 
of  a  national  school !  Mr.  Lawley  was  a  Badical  in  many  points,  and  in 
some  an  eccentric  Kadical.  He  judged  of  a  position  by  the  influence  it 
would  have  on  oneself  and  on  others,  rather  than  by  its  respectability  in  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  Mabel  was  silent  for  a  moment,  taking  in  this  new 
idea  and  looking  at  it  from  all  points.  The  more  she  thought  of  it^  tiie 
less  she  disliked  it.  It  was  certainly  a  position  in  whioh  she  oould  do 
most  good  to  those  .who  needed  it  most,  with  the  least  loss  of  indsfMnd- 
enoe  and  self-respect.    8he  would  have  to  do  also  with  the  ehildnn  oT 
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tho  poor  towards  whom  abe  bad  always  felt  a  yearnlDg.    Bui,  was  aba 
qtiaBfied  I     You  might  lie  a  governess,  or  tbe  mistress  of  a  seminary 
for  yottiig  kdifli  witbout  knowing  anytbing,  bnt  you  must  know  some- 
llun^  and  paaa  tome  examinationa  to  be  a  national  schoobnistrcss. 
*•  But  you  must  know  something  1 " 
^^    •*  V« ;  you  must  know  something ;  but  nothing  that  ^ou  don't  know 
^^beady^  or  couldn't  master  in  three  months." 
^^     31   *    '  Ml  silent  for  a  little. 

••  -  .  long  ftppi'entk'eship,  isn't  tljere  V* 

^  iio  \  noc  neceHsanly.     If  you  like  you  can  act  as  assistant  mis- 

fbraix  months  and  then  posa.     Or  you  can  give  a  lesson  before  the 

leqiaetor  and  qualify  to  sit  on  his  certificate/'  Law  ley  hid  his  heart  as  be 

COttkl  im<i  Tiess-like  niRimrr,  but  tho  impression  which  I^Iabel, 

lookillg  in  'V,  caught  in  his  face,  belied  his  brus<[ueno88. 

•*  Do  you  remember  my  saying,  Mr.  Law  ley,  that  I  oouldn*t  think  of 
flomtng  to  you  except  on  crutches  1 "  she  gaiU,  answering  the  more  thaa 
kiodlj  and  oompaAsionAte  look  she  caught  in  his  face  with  a  smile  of  in- 
g^iiHWtltile  ffweetneaa.  **  I  didn't  know  then  how  soon  1  should  have  to 
oooie  to  you  on  crutches — or/'  she  added  hesitatingly  and  diffidently, 
*'  tliAt  yoa  would  have  been  like  a  brother  to  me/' 

*'  I're  becm  like  a  brute  to  you  t  "  broke  in  LAwley,  with  a  most 
llfinimal  impulsiveness  ;  **  XVe  spoken  of  you — you  becoming  a  national 

•cbooliaistrBBB  almost  as  if  it  was  your  natural  position.    Whereas *' 

fiero  be  palled  himself  up  with  an  dtovi  and  a  jork,  and,  diving  his 
otQicbed  hands  deep  into  his  tix)users'  ^x^ckets,  turned  his  back  upon  her^ 
«iid  walked  to  the  window.  The  most  subtle  and  exquisite  flattery  oould 
Xioi  bare  aald  bo  much  as  this  blunt  outbreak  and  break-off  and  impulsive 
of  bis  back  upon  lier.  This  Mr.  Lawley,  the  cynic  and  miao> 
J  •*  Still,"  he  continued^  after  a  panse,  facing  her,  but  replying 
to  his  own  thonghts,  **  still,  it's  no  degradation  even  to  you.  Yon 
will  ba  afaaolutely  independent.  You'll  have  only  your  own  conscience 
to  fear  anil  a^rre.  And  thcre^ft  no  mid  to  the  good  you  can  do  where  it's 
BOit  wanted — to  the  children  of  the  poor.  School  is  tlieir  one  chance, 
«ftd  OCT  ODe  chance  with  them.  And  the  influence  of  such  a  teacher  as 
ftm  wotild  chtLDge  their  whole  lives  and  Iii^t  their  Uvor,  and  be  paaaed  on 
ttOl  to  ibcir  csbildren.  A  few  such  teachrrs  in  mrh  of  our  large  towns/* 
ilaaanslaiaied  enthusiastically,  "  would  do  more  good  than  all  the  churches." 
Lawley  was  not  merely  jiuttifying  his  advice,  but  airing  a  crotchet  of  his 
He  had  an  inordinatA  idea  of  the  iinportauce  and  influence  of  ele- 
leeofaerB,  who  hud  to  do  with  plastic  material,  and  who  wore,  he 
belli,  ibe  real  clergy  of  the  poor.  And  the  position  itself  he  oooeidered 
intrtnaicaUy  higher  than  tlmt  of  tho  highest  piiid  or  placed  govimeai. 
iboogb  ho  held  it  the  best  position  open  to  Mabel,  his  heart  bled 
I  Tor  Iter  aa  be  looked  at  the  worn  and  wan  face,  and  thought  of  the 
I  litNiblaa  thftt  had  como  so  thick  tipon  her,  and  of  the  dnsary,  if  divine, 
I     dradfeiy  befoia  ber,    **  At  woiat/'  he  ooplmnwi,  still  anawering  bia 
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own  thoughts,  '4t  is  the  leasi  of  two  erils.  It's  at  least  better  thm  being 
a  governess." 

"  Yoa'ye  oonvinoed  me  that  the  position  is  above  me  and  not  below 
me"  said  Mabel  with  one  of  her  old  smiles ;  ** but  I  think  of  Miss 
Pochin  and  take  courage." 

"  I  spoke  of  the  position,  not  as  Miss  Pochin  has  made  it,  but  as  you 
will  make  it." 

"  I  only  wish  I  could." 

"  You  will,"  said  Lawley  dogmatically ;  "  that  is,  if  you've  made  up 
your  mind  to  try  it  at  all." 

"  Yes,  IVe  made  up  my  mind ;  or,  you've  made  it  up  for  me,  Mr. 
Lawley.  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  but  you  would  need  no  thanks 
if  you  knew  what  strength  and  courage  you  have  given  me.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  lost  and  lonely  I  felt  just  before  you  came— before  you  were 
sent  to  me,"  in  a  low  and  reverent  voice.  "  But  everything  looks  differ- 
ent now.     You'll  come  again  soon  1 " 

*'  I  shall  come  to-morrow,"  he  said,  holding  the  little  hand  longingly 
in  his  own,  and  looking  wistfully  into  the  trustful  and  thankful  &ce  up- 
turned to  his.     "  Good-bye." 

Mabel  hurried  upstairs  to  thank  God  for  so  speedy  an  answer  to  her 
prayers,  while  Lawley  set  off  to  seek  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools*. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 
Fkibnds  in  Need. 

Mr.  Woodward,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Wefton  district,  was 
an  old  college  friend  of  Archer  Lawley's.  He  had  beaten  Lawley  in  every 
Academic  battle  ;  for  being  plodding  and  painstaking,  and  doing  almost 
as  much  in  a  month  as  Lawley  did  in  a  week,  and  working  more  months 
than  Lawley  worked  weeks,  he  won  every  race  by  a  neck.  For  all  that 
he  looked  up  to  Lawley  as  a  man  who,  though  he  did  and  was  nothing, 
might  have  been  and  done  anything,  while  Lawley  respected  in  him  the 
slow  but  sure  intellect,  the  cautious  judgment,  and  the  conscientious 
industry  in  which  he  was  consciously  so  deficient  himself.  So  the  two 
kept  up  still  their  old  friendship,  all  the  firmer — like  a  mortise  and 
tenon  joint — for  the  one  being  the  complement  of  the  other. 

To  Mr.  Woodward,  then,  Lawley  at  once  repaired  upon  quitting  the 
Grange,  knowing  this  to  be  the  hour  in  which  he  was  most  likely  to  be 
at  home.  He  was  not  disappointed.  Mi*.  Woodward  was  at  home,  and 
disengaged,  and  only  too  glad  to  take  the  walk  to  which  Lawley  invited 
him,  expecting,  of  course,  a  battle  on  any  or  all  of  the  subjects  in 
constant  dispute  between  them.  What  was  his  amazement  to  hear 
Lawley  speak  only,  and  speak  highly,  of  a  woman  1  Lawley  thoo^ 
himself  justified  under  the  drcumstanoes  in  confiding  to  his  old  inaai 
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W  vogngement  to  Kneeshaw,  their  eepnmtion  and  its  mnset  as 
BA  the  hopeless  illness  and  ruin  of  her  father.  He  then  dascribed 
Iwl  in  such  terms  of  praise  as  took  liia  friend's  bii3iath  away  (for 
l«ij't  contempt  of  the  sex  wan  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  they 
Mnioally  fooght),  and  wound  up  with  her  intention,  on  his  advice,  to 
^Jiktt  a  tiaticnal  school.  Mr.  Woodwiu-d  wa^  not  in  the  least  surprised 
^■l  lAwky's  adrice,  for  he  knew,  and  even  shared  liia  ftiend's  ideas  on 
^Hkiii  point ;  but  he  was  vary  much  suqtnsed  by  ML»h  Masters*  accepttmco 
^^f  it.  Bhe  must  be  an  extraordinary  ^i  ],  ho  thought,  of  wliom  Lawiey 
can  so  spfmk,  and  who  hud  the  senj^e  to  take  such  unpalatable  advice, 

»♦  l^Qw  1*11  tell  you  what  you  must  do»  Woodward,"  said  I^wley 

iaipoltiouiily.     **  You  must  see  Misa  Masters  when  nh©  is  nblo  to  see  you, 

I     lod  jott  most  tell  her  all  about  the  examination*    Perhap.s  she'll  lut  you 

preparn  her  for  it/'   he  interrupted   himself  to  eugifcst,  as  if  II, M. 

Ituppootor  must  think  it  a  priceless  privilege  to  coach  Miss  Masters. 

^^^^fX  don't  think  I  could  find  tlie  time,"  objected  Mr,  Woodwai*d. 

^^^^B^oull  find    the  time,  when  you   know    her/'   rejoined   Lawiey 

^m     Ha  v««  right      Next  day  Lawiey  called  on  Mabel  aixsording  to 
pcomiAe,  and  arranged  for  her  interview  with  Mr,  Woodward  on  the 
day  but  oao  afler.     On  that  day  Mr.  Woodward,  expecting  ^v&xt  things, 
not  disappointed.     He  Lin*jered  out  the  interview  as  long 
m  pomhlB,  explained  everything  in  the  minutest  detail,  and  at  its  close 
a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  help  Miss  Masters  in  hor  studies, 
all  but  irresistible  to  I^Label,  who  had  the  de(v]test  distrust 
wen,  but  she  could  not  l>e  80  unreat^ruible  as  to  acoept  it. 
r,  V  id,  seeing  hft*r  reluctance  wjis  due  only  to  considtmition  for 

him,  pren^  the  offer  upon  her  so  cordially  that  she  wa^i  forced  to 
Ampt  it.  She  would  not  htvir,  however,  of  hLs  oominjjf  to  the  Grange, 
inl  gnoisted,  and  at  la/^t  carried  her  point,  that  slie  should  go  to  his  house. 
80  tl  was  finally  arranged  that  ahn  should  fip  vnce  a  v^Qok  to  Mr. 
Woodward's,  an  arrangement  of  which  Mrs.  Woo<lward  was  pleased  to 
■pproTv.  Indeed,  that  impulsiro  and  rather  fussy  matron,  heanng  from 
bar  liQiliaiid  the  story  of  Mabel's  troubles,  called  and  made  friends  with 
ber«  raii  «lwaya  took  citre  to  Ije  out  drivuig  casually  in  a  cab,  and  to 
|ikkii|»  Mabel  quite  it  v  on  the  day  when  she  was  due  at  her 

IkCNMe,     Hhe  was  jcalou  tf  tho  length  of  lesson  her  husband  gave 

Mabcd,  but  jealous  only  because  it  left  herself  ao  little  time  for  a  chat 
with  her  ebanuing  prottghe.  For  Mrs.  Woodward,  with  all  hor  kindnesa 
oflMMTty  was  a  patronising  little  person,  and  would  atwaysi  ttrat  Mabel 
— who  at  t<^n  ha<l  more  sens©  timn  Mrs.  Woo<iward  hiwl  now — as  a 
ehikl.  If  Mrs.  AVoodward  had  knowu  Mabel  a  fortnight  ago,  she  would 
hawf  formini  the  pn^sisely  oppuMite  imprenkm  of  her ;  bnt  by  somr 
pnicma  i  ^  -Kought,  tho  helplessness  of  misfortune  was  eon 

ihrnided  M^^«>ine^  of  childhood  in  her  mind,  an  impireenoti 

niaflh  aasitfted  by  the  fact  of  Mabel's  taking  lessons  like  a  «chool*girl. 
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Mabel  accepted  the  assigned  position  gravely  and  graceMly,  and  found 
some  relief  from  the  set  grey  sadness  of  her  life  in  tiiose  days  in  playing 
at  being  a  child  in  Mrs.  Woodward's  company. 

"Well,  my  dear,  how  have  you  done  to-day?"  the  little  woman 
would  ask  when  Mabel  came  out  of  the  awful  study  of  H.M.  Inspector. 

"IVe  been  a  good  girl,  Mrs.  Woodward,"  Mabel  would  answer, 
resisting  the  temptation  to  say  "  a  dood  dirl,"  but  looking  as  if  she  should 
have  said  it,  that  is,  with  the  wide  intense  eyes  and  grave  nod  of  a  little 
child.  She  would  have  made  a  consummate  actress.  Mrs.  Woodward, 
who  was  constantly  zigzagging  like  a  butterfly  about  the  room,  making 
for  one  thing,  and  then,  midway,  checking  herself  and  darting  aside  for 
another,  would  nod  her  head  approvingly. 

"  That's  right.  Now  sit  down  and  have  a  cup  of  tea."  She  would 
always  have  cake  for  Mabel — all  children  liked  cake — and  would  set  her 
chair  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  table,  and  all  but  help  her  on  to  it. 
When  Mabel  sat  down,  Mrs.  Woodward,  standing  by  her,  could  reach 
her  head,  and  would  smooth  her  hair  caressingly  with  her  hand  before 
she  sat  down  herself. 

"  Toull  find  the  tables  hard.  /  did,  when  I  was  at  school,  and  the 
geography,  especially  the  definitions,  but  we  used  to  christen  the  girls 
by  them  and  remember  them  in  that  way.  I  still  write  to  Lydia 
Parker  *  My  dear  Isty,'  short  for  Isthmus,  you  know ;  she  had  such  a 
long  thin  waist.  It  wasn't  right,  my  dear,"  fearing  Mabel  might  take 
to  such  demoralising  mnemonics,  "but  we  don't  always  do  what  is 
right." 

"  I  know  all  the  definitions,  Mrs.  Woodward,"  said  Mabel,  with  some 
natural  triiunph  in  her  tone  and  look. 

"  Bo  you,  my  dear  1  Mr.  Woodward  says  you're  very  clever.  He 
says — but  it  wouldn't  do  to  tell  you  all  he  says  about  you ;  it  might  make 
you  vain.  And  cleverness  isn't  everjrthing.  /  wasn't  thought  clever  at 
school." 

Mabel  had  to  look  amazed  in  common  politeness.   * 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  wasn't,"  nodding  her  head  positively,  as  asseverating 
an  incredible  statement.  "  They  used  to  call  me  *  the  Claimant,*  not  only 
because  I  was  stout,  but  because  of  my  *  impositions.'  I  had  ever  such  a 
lot  of  impositions  to  do — ^you  can't  think.  That's  why  I'm  so  good  at 
history.  I  think  I  have  written  out  the  names  and  dates  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England  five  hundred  times  at  least.  Every  girl  ought  to 
know  history,  the  names  and  dates  are  so  important.  You  know 
history,  my  dear  1 " 

«  A  little." 

"  I  should  study  history  if  I  were  you,"  speaking  very  earnestly, 
and  ex  cathedrd,  as  an  expert.  "  If  you  wrote  out  the  names  and  dates 
of  the  sovereigns  of  England  so  many  tames  every  day  you  would  soon 
get  to  know  it." 

"And  the  bBttlait''iiigge8tedMabeL    She  would  take  bennlf  to 
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ta^  aftiTwards  for  mgraiitndc^  pertneas,  fliprpancy,  kc,y  but  ibid  tempta* 
tioa  ft!  tb«  time  to  play  the  chUd  was  irresiBtible. 

**  1  doo't  tbink  I  had  the  namee  and  dates  of  the  batUea  to  write  out," 
nplfed  lAx%*  Woodward  thoughtfully,  '*  but  the  genealogies  I  had  I 
iwiWilwM  when  Mr.  Tiniingf  the  clergyman,  examined  us  in  history,  I 
WIS  the  only  one  in  the  chuB  that  oould  give  the  genealogy  of  Edward 
IIL,  ADd  how  he  claimed  the  crown  of  France.  I  forget  how  now, 
Huwigb  another  mother,  I  think,"  reflectively. 

"How  many  ha»l  he,  Mrs.  Woodward  1 "  asked  Mabel,  with  perfect 


•*  1  Ibrget  it  all,  now,  my  dear.  Not  as  many  ag  Henry  VI 11. — 
wtaro  wives,  though.  No  \  I  can't  remember,  now,"  sliaking  her 
head  iapaUentiy.  "  But  1  got  the  prize  then  for  history.  I  have  it 
ttiU,  beatitiAilly  bound  and  full  of  dates—'  Maunder's  Menagerie ' — a 
fttrj  clever  liook." 

Mab(d  had  to  keep  silence,  to  keep  her  countenance  at  this  happy 
ooofuaion  of  Maunder  of  Menagerie  fame  with  his  namesake  of  the 
**  TrMwory,"  and  at  the  still  happier  deecription  of  that  brilliant  and 
original  work  as  "  a  very  clever  book." 

**  Bat  you  haven't  eaten  your  cake,"  oontinaed  Mrs.  Woodward,  who 
cteultl  not  endure  a  moment's  fdlenoe. 

1  don't  want  any,  thank  you,  Mrs,  Woodward." 

"Not  cake  f  You  shall  have  some  jam,  then,"  in  a  tone  not  unlike 
that  of  a  aoothing  nurse,  *'*  It  shall  have  its  jam,  then." 

*'  But  I  haven't  brought  my  pinafore,  ^Irs.  Woodward." 

^  Your  *  Pinafore  I '  We  have  a  copy  of  it,  my  dear,  if  you'd  like  to 
play  for  me*     Bo.     I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  you  *  I  should, 


Hn.  Woodward  was  under  the  impression  that  Mabel,  like  any 
otUrdiiUl,  was  eagar  to  ahow  off  her  ktest  aooomplishment  or  acquire* 


•*Ko»  thank  you,  Mrs.  Woo<lward.  I  didn't  mean  the  opera,  and  I 
4D*t  play  it.  Besides,  I  must  get  homo,  as  1  expect  a  friend  this 
eycDliig*  I  feel  your  kindness  very  much/'  said  Mnbel,  taking  and 
ikoiiiiiig  the  little  woman^s  hand.  The  words  wero  not  much,  but  the 
Umm  Old  k)ok  were  aa  tender  music  to  them,  and  ga%'e  them  expression. 
M»balt  aa  ttaual^  towarda  the  end  of  her  visit  waa  filled  with  comi)unction 
tor  wiial  ahe  fSalt  to  bo  ungr-atoftil  Hdicule  of  her  hoetesn,  though  in 
tntik  it  would  liave  been  luutl  to  a^^oept  Mrs.  Woodward's  grand- 
uioAiicrly  patronage  seriously. 

**•  My  dear,  you  dttterve  kindness,"  raising  herself  on  tip-too  to  kiss 
and  pat  her  on  tho  cheek.  *'  And  I've  got  you  a  little  present," 
bar  %  small  piirval  wluch  Mabel  had  seen  her  take  up  ami  put 
wgnin  furtively  and  fi<ig«jting]y  half  a  doxen  timaa.  Mabel  half 
ezpactsU  it  to  be  a  doll,  but  it  turned  otit  to  be  a  veiy  pnAty  tittle 
iMVHWtle^  wilb  the  oiM  disadvantage  that  the  thimble  dee.  wero  too  small 
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for  even  Mabers  fingers.     "You  mustn't  look  at  it  till  you  get  lioiiia. 
I  hope  you'll  learn  to  use  it,  my  dear." 

When  Mabel  had  thanked  her,  and  was  leaving  the  room.  Mis. 
Woodward  first  trotted  to  the  bell  to  ring  for  the  servant  to  show  the 
visitor  out,  and  then  hurried  after  her  to  show  her  out  herself,  chattering 
the  while.  She  was  ''  left  speaking,"  in  fact,  like  the  House  of  CommoDS, 
and  even  when  IVIabel  had  got  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  dozen  steep 
steps  that  led  up  to  the  hall-door,  IVIrs.  Woodward  called  after  her, 
"  My  dear  I  " 

Mabel  was  back  in  a  moment. 

"  You  needn't  have  come  back,  my  dear.  I  was  only  going  to  tell 
you  to  be  careful  in  going  down  the  steps.  They  are  so  steep,  and  it 
was  only  the  other  day  I  saw  in  the  paper  that  a  poor  old  woman  in 
Manchester  had  slipped  on  a  piece  of  orange-peel  on  the  pavement  and 
broke  all  her  eggs  and  her  ankles,  and  was  taken  to  the  Infirmary.  You 
can't  be  too  careful,  my  dear." 

Certainly  Mrs.  Woodward  was  mistress  of  the  art,  which  is  describe(^ 
by  no  less  venerable  and  ponderous  an  authority  than  Hierodes  a^^- 
"  getting  on  horseback  in  a  ship  " — a  happy  example  of  fuss. 

The  friend  whom  Mabel  was  at  last  allowed  to  hurry  home  to  s^»-^ 
was  Mr.  Robert  Sagar.     Mabel  had  written  to  him  in  the  first  days  c:>/ 
her  trouble,  but  got  no  answer,  and  knew,  therefore,  that  her  note  h&cJ 
not  reached  him,  rightly  conjecturing  that  he  had  left  London.    9a 
had  left  London  to  roam  hero  and  there  over  the  Continent,  as  chance, 
or  a  chance  companion,   might  lead  him,   and    found  Mabel's   letter 
on  his  return.     He  telegraphed  at  once  to  explain  his  silence,  and  to 
promise  to  be  with  her  the  same  evening.     It  was  a  generous  promise. 
Mr.  Sagar  completely  conquered  and  suppressed  himself  in  making  it, 
for  he  imagined   Miss  Masters  still  at  the   Grange.     Mabel,   having 
nothing  good  to  say  of  that  estimable  lady,  had  made  no  mention  -of  her 
in  her  letter,  and  Mr.  Sagar  therefore  was  almost  as  much  disquieted 
about  his  own  prospects  as  about  Mabel's,  when  he  had  time  to  think 
things  over  in  the  train.     What  about  "Rebecca  1 "     How  was  he  to 
face,   or  rather  flee   her?     He   had  almost  put  in  the  telegram   an 
announcement  of  his  marriage,  accounting  for  his  absence  from  town  by 
his  honeymoon,  only  he  couldn't  bring  himself  to  tell  a  lie,  or  at  least, 
that  lie,  to  Mabel.     He  thought  with  much  perturbation  and  perspira- 
tion of  the  case  of  his  friend  Dick  Burkitt,  an  old  Indian  and  an  old 
bachelor  like  himself,  and  like  him,  too,  retired,  who  was  advised  to 
marry  and  even  whom  to  marry — a  Manchester  maiden  with  a  lac  of 
rupees  to  her  dower.     Dick  ran  down  to  inspect  what  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute  calls  "  the  live  stock  on  the  estate,"  and  promised  to  report  to 
Bob  the  results  of  his  inspection  of  the  heiress.     Accordingly,  two  days 
after  Dick's  departure  Bob  received,  not  a  letter,  but  this  terse  telegram  ; 

"  She's  as  old  as  the  devil." 

Two  months  after  he  saw  in  the  ISmes  the  announoeme&t  of  his 
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1*0  niArmge  to  this  very  maiden.     Stilly  there's  tbe  Iftc  of  rupees 
it  Bob,     If  his  friend  had  nmrriecl  the  devil,  at  least  it  waa  s 
to  remember  Milton 'a  afsurancef 

That  richei  grov  in  helL 

friend,  being  met  by  him  shortly  after,  and  congratu^ 
npon  the  lac  of  nipees,  replied  with  a  laconic  bittemeKS : 
plentiful  lack." 
1 1    Hadn't  she  a  fortune  ? " 
A  thooaand  pounds,  Bob,  in  ConBoli?,  all  told.     Thirty  pounds  a 
;  digar  money  if  I  Bmoked,     But  I've  pveu  up  smoking  Binco  I  got 
nuu-ried,**  continued  Dick  disuiaUy*  **  so  1  may  call  it  sixty  pounds  a  year.** 
"  You'll  be  giving  up  living  next*     There's  a  deal  to  be  saved  in 
ib*t  w»y.  my  boy ; "  for  certainly  Dick  seemed  to  have  suicide  in  his  eye. 
M  fellow/'  continued  Bob,  linking  his  arm  sympathetio- 
,  '^  we've  known  each  other  a  matter  of  twenty  years,  so 
•Q  not  think  me  intruding  on  you  in  your  trouble  if  I  give  you  a 
of  adnce.     Eaao  the  boiler  a  bit ;  let  it  off  through  the  whistle ; 
itll  do  you  fjood/' 

Tbcm  5  1  the  tale  which  now  flung  him  into  a  perspiration. 

Tof  it  BOLL  ond'fl  cAae  wua  pi'ecisely  analogous  to  his  own.     It 

wBii  ihis  old  lady's  niece  who  wag  the  heiress,  n&  Dick  found  a  fortnight 
tlttr  hii  had  nod   to  Bob,  and  before  he  hatl  fully  committed 

liimaeir;  yet   ;  ud  the  aunt.     How,  he  couldn't  euy.     She  hiid 

tnUu&dCRtood  something  ho  said  ua  a  proposal,  and  h^^  couldn't  got  out 
of  it  tom^lOW.  He  did  hnzz  about  a  bit  and  shake  the  web|  but  it  was 
BO  »#«, 

**And  ailer  all,'*  concluded  Dick,  with  a  sigh  like  a  eob,  "it  might 

t  boon  wonie^  Bob.     8he*^  religious,  and  has  the  devil's  own  tem|>er, 

«he  mmkes  first-rate  curries." 

Bob  W5tf  so  touched  by  the  frankness  of  his  friend's  confidences,  and 
by  the  astonishing  Bimilarity  of  the  case  even  in  detail  to  liiii 
hB  made  in  turn  a  clean  breast  of  his  miraculous  escapo  £rom 

By  George  I  the  same  trick*  The  confidence  triclc  I  **  cried  hia 
inend.  **  I'm  hanged  if  they're  not  taught  it  at  school. 
gtth^  schoolfi  are  the  mischief,  Bob.  But  look  here,  my  boy,  do 
yoo  retiKanlicr  how  w©  bugged  *  Auld  Clools ' "  (*•  Auld  Cloot«  "  was  a 
muaHHitiiig  tiger).  *'  We  tied  ft  calf  to  a  tree  a^  a  bait,  and  potted  Clootie 
ill  ftci  to  pprtng  on  it.  Keep  dear  of  the  calf,  my  boy,  or  it's  all  up 
iih  you." 
Bob  WM  not  well  plfAsed  to  hear  Mabel  so  described,  but  after  all, 
'a  beukg  a  sin  of  ignoranoe,  lu  he  didn't  know  Mabel,  was  venial^ 
mortal,  and  be  wn«  any  way  pardonablo  a«  being  pitiabK  Beidd«v 
tbe  advice  wa^  certainly  noand^  and  it  waK  this  Kound  lidvice  that  now  ro> 
currvd  to  htm  and  disquieted  him.  But  though  Mr,  Sugar  was  not  in  somo 
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respects  a  man  of  tho  mosfc  refined  feelings,  aa  might  be  inferred  from 
his  intima<7  and  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Burkitt»  he  was  esaentiaUy 
generous,  and  even  chivalroua,  and  did  not  repent  of  going  upon  thig 
forlorn  hope  to  the  relief  of  MabeL 

Having  reached  Wefbon  and  recmited  himself  at  the  "  Queen  "  with 
some  dinner,  he  took  a  cab  to  the  Grange,  but  did  not  pay  the  driver 
until  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  Mabel  was  at  home.  He  daren't  risk 
walking  back  in  case  Eebecca  was  at  large. 

"  Is  Miss  Maaters  at  home,  Jane  f " 

"Yes,  sir." 

*'  I  mean  Miss  Mabel ; "  standing  like  a  Janus  with  one  side  &06 
towards  the  open  door,  and  the  other  towards  the  cab,  for  she  might  be 
upon  him  at  any  moment,  and  he  must  pretend  not  to  see  her« 

"  Didn't  you  know,  sir  1  The  old  lady's  gone,  sir,**  said  the  discreet 
Jane,  with  a  guarded  grin.  She  had  made  merry  many  a  time  over  Mr. 
Sogar's  headlong  flighty  the  cause  of  which  she  had  penetrated  through  a 
keyhole. 

"  Gone  I    To  London  9  **  cried  Bob  with  a  new  alarm  in  his  voice. 

"  No,  sir.     To  Bath,  sir." 

Bob  looked  doubtfully  at  the  Discreet,  suspecting  her  of  wit 
Living  much  in  hotels,  he  had  a  vast  intimacy  with  pert  barmaids. 

"  Ordered  there  1 "  he  asked  jocosely,  to  draw  forth  the  lurking  jest, 
if  there  was  one.  But  no,  there  wasn't.  The  Discreet  looked  by  no 
means  humorous,  but  wroth  rather. 

**  No,  sir ;  because  her  breakfast  was  late,  sir,  since  Master  was  took," 
venomously;  for  Jane  had  had  most  to  do  with  and  most  to  hear  and  to 
bear  about  this  grievance. 

"  You  took  it  late  to  her  1 "  asked  Bob  in  wild  spirits. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  rather  doggedly. 

Bob  could  have  kissed  her,  and  would,  too,  but  for  the  cabman.  He 
couldn't  however  resist  chucking  her  under  the  chin  with  one  hand,  and 
presenting  her  with  half-a-crown  with  the  other. 

*^  Bedad,  if  you'd  only  kept  her  dinner  late,  you  might  have  sent  her 
to  Jericho." 

Jane  didn't  understand  this  as  the  superlative  of  '*  going  to  Batb," 
but  she  quite  understood  Mr.  Sagar's  high  spirits,  his  caress,  and  above 
all  his  half-crown.  It  wasn't  the  first  half-crown  she  had  had  from  Mr. 
Sagar,  nor  the  first  caress  either.  Mr.  Sagar,  having  made  the  cabman 
rejoice  with  him  by  a  bounteous  over-payment,  follow^ed  Jane  up  to  the 
dismantled  drawing-room.  It  looked  like  a  plucked  peacock,  as  of 
course  Miss  Masters  had  not  left  a  single  feather  behind.  Mr.  Sagar 
dwelt  on  every  token  of  her  fair  absence  with  a  lover-like  delight.  The 
old  lady,  we  need  not  say,  had  taken  care  to  let  him  know  that  all  the 
glories  whose  absence  he  gloated  over  were  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 
He  was  not,  however,  left  long  to  these  sentimental  musings,  as  Mabel 
at  once  hurried  in  to  see  him« 
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"  I  knew  jou  would  come,"  with  such  a  bright  welcome  in  her  face 
and  outstretched  handS)  that  if  Bob  hadn't  boeu  in  love  with  her  he  must 
bam  kised  her. 

•*  Come  [    I  should  liave  come  from  India.     How's  your  father  9 " 

*•  He'a  &B.  well  aa  he  Qver  will  be,  Mr.  Sagai*,  the  doctor  thinks.  He's 
M  halpleHi  as  » little  chitd,"  and  far  more  fractious » she  might  have  added ^ 
lor  abewns  tried,  and  tried  sorely,  by  his  ceaseless  petulance,  and  frequent, 
Tiot«lit^  and  oauialefia  outbursts  of  passion.     Bob  looked  sadly  at  the 

face. 

^*  I  suppose  it  waa  this  bank  1 " 

"  Urought  it  on  I  Yea^  I  think  bo,  Tlie  telegram  telling  him  of  the 
fiulor©  waa  found  clenched  in  hiH  hand." 

"  It's  utter  ruin  ?  " 

**  Everythiuj,'  goes,  except  seventy  pounda  a  year.  But  Vm  goin^  to 
make  lur  fortuntr,  Mr,  Sagar,"  with  a  smile,  but  not  without  trcpida- 
tkrn*     She  could  defy  Gnmdv,  Roxby  &  Co. 'a  diaapproval,  but  not  Mr. 

**Youl" 

"  Why  not !  We  have  made  our  way  into  the  profewionfl,  you 
know,"  with  an  a^uiuption  of  Haucincss. 

•*  A  doctor,"  thought  Bob,  and  his  heait  fainted  within  him. 

•*  Not  a  doctor,"  said  Mabel,  answering  what  she  knew  would  be  liia 
fcit  tlboaglit    <^  A  flchoolmi^treas." 

''Hwhat  t  **  like  a  shot  fi-om  a  gun,  and  in  a  brogue  as  broad  as  the 
Bhaimon  at  Kerry  Head*  His  one  idea  of  a  schoolmL^tress  was  Miss 
ICcComack  of  Ennis — a  griiHn.  His  lively  imagination  tried  in  vain 
to  {ttcture  Mabel  **  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  this  petty  part" 

^  A  national  Achooluiisti^ess,"  Mabel  hastened  to  add,  to  get  it  over. 

"  Who's  put  ilun  into  your  bead|  Mabel  1 "  in  a  lamentable  voice. 

*'  Mr.  lAwIcy  thought  it  would  bo  pleasanter  than  being  a  governess, 
itid  I  quite  ttgriM)  with  him.  Don't  say  anything  iigainst  it,  Mr.  Sagar," 
pleftded  Mabel  ytersuahively ;  **  I've  set  my  heart  on  it." 

At,  indeed,  olw  Lad.  8he  had  got  it  into  her  wise  head  that  it  wafl 
t  kiad  of  miisioDary  work  to  which  she  was  called.  Bob,  too,  thought 
It  waa  acxme  idea  uf  this  kind,  put  into  her  head  by  a  pet  parson,  which 
iftida  her  so  bent  upon  it. 

•*  Hang  thotto  parsons,"  he  muttered  bitterly.  "  They  think  no  one 
IBBll  gat  to  heaven  without  peas  in  his  hboee*"  But  aloud  to  Mabel  he 
■^il,  vith  a  sadden  change  to  tenderness  in  his  voice  and  £fMie,  **  Mabel, 
yovr  mother  left  you  to  me  on  her  death-bed,  and  now  that  your  poor 
tkOmt  ia  holpleaa,  I  claim  the  right  to  take  aire  of  you.  You're  my 
ward,  dear,'*  ho  mid,  taking  her  hand  in  one  of  his  while  his  thumb 
inovod  back  and  forward  ovor  it  caressingly.  He  forgot  for  the  moment 
Ilia  love  in  hia  pity.     *'  I  cannot  let  you  do  this — this  degrading 
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Sagar's  tenderness  disarmed  her  of  argument.     **  I  don't  think  it^s  ttore 
degrading,  or  so  degrading,  as  heing  a  governess." 

''But  why  should  you  he  a  teacher  at  all,  Mahel  ?  Why  shouldn't 
you  let  me  take  care  of  you,  and  be  a  father  to  yoal  It  was  your 
mother's  wish,  dear — ^her  dying  wish." 

''Father  1 "  It  was  the  luurdest  word  in  the  world  for  poor  Bob  to 
speak,  but  it  was  spoken  bravely  and  sincerely. 

"Dear  Mr.  Sagar,  I  cannot  say  what  I  feel  about  your  great 
goodness  to  me.  But  I  do  feel  it.  I  do  with  all  my  heart.  You  will 
be  to  me,  I  know,  dear  friend,  all  that  my  mother  asked  yon  to  be  in 
that  letter ;  but  I  was  a  child  when  she  wrote  it — I  could  do  nothing 
for  myself.  Now  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  can  work.  Do  you  think  my 
mother  would  have  liked  me  to  be  a  burden  to  you  t  Do  you  think  I 
should  be  happy  if  I  was  a  burden  even  to  you  ?  You  are  so  generous, 
Mr.  Sagar,  that  you  can  understand — no  one  could  understand  better 
than  you — how  much  happier  I  should  be  earning  my  own  bread. 
Don't  you  feel  that  I  should  1 "  with  an  appealing  look,  and  laying  an 
appealing  hand  on  his. 

"  You  should  think  something  of  the  happiness  you  would  give  me» 
Mabel,"  said  Bob,  evading  an  answer.  "  I  don't  know  anything,"  ho 
added,  with  an  energy  and  emphasis  that  trebled  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  "  which  would  make  me  so  happy  as  to  be  of  use  to  you." 

"  Of  use  to  me  ?  Didn't  I  write  to  you  at  once  when  I  heard  of  our 
ruin  1  Didn't  I  bring  you  all  the  way  fi-om  London  1  Do  you  think  I 
shall  spare  you  in  future,  Mr.  Sagar  1  You'll  find  I  shall  give  yon 
trouble  enough  to  satisfy  even  you,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  that  shone 
through  tears,  for  she  was  touched  exceedingly,  as  well  she  might,  by 
the  depth  and  tenderness  of  affection  shown  in  Mr,  Sagar's  manner, 
more  tlmu  in  his  words.  Bob,  however,  still  held  out  against  the 
Quixotic  national  schoolmistress  scheme,  and  suggested  her  taking 
charge  of  children  of  Indian  parents,  of  whom  he  could  have  procured 
her  half-a-dozon,  but  Mabel  at  last  coaxed  him  into  a  sullen  assent  to 
her  pet  plan. 
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ISS  TQBBS  Lad  an  IiT=>h  prefei-cncf! 
for  geneixisUy  to  justice.  She 
would  much  rather  iinixjee  than 
diKchargo  an  obligation,  and  would 
givu  most  to  thase  with  least  claim 
upon  her.  If  Mark,  Maggot, 
Tubby,  and  WeenumH  had  been 
hor  own  children,  they  would  not 
have  been  fip<jiletl  but  bullied 
rather.  Mr.  Cisint  s  chief  claim  in 
her  eyes  to  S,  Ceorge's  was  that  he 
bad  no  claim  ;  ho  was  her  creature. 
Bho  would  not  have  given  a  penny 
towards  'Mr.  Kneeahaw'a  presenta- 
tion  if  it  had  been  got  up  in  the 
ordinary  way;  but  she  gave  lOL 
for  the  ple^iaure  of  having  it  wholly 
in  her  own  handa.  Her  delight 
in  doiug  outrf^  and  startling  things 
was  delight  in  the  sense  of  |>ower 
Mi  in  defying  Mr«,  Gnrndy  with  impunity,  and  to  thin  delight 

of  power  waa  due  much  of  her  high -handed  generosity. 

cooquenMl  8.  George's  Church — patrons,  ftatson^  choir »  and 
Sebool — sho  tunied  her  amis  against  the  Day  School,  and  put 
tti  master  and  miitrt-RH  after  two  or  throe  tdiaqily-fought  baiUea 
xur,— xo.  2G2.  19. 
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anything  could  tempt  me,  though,  to  be  a  gOTemess,  your  kind  offer 
would,  Miss  Tubbs ;  but  I  feel  that  I  should  be  more  happy  and  at  home 
as  a  national  schoolmistress."  Mabel  of  course  was  perfectly  mnoere  In 
her  acknowledgment  of  Miss  Tubbs'  offer,  as  she  had  not  the  happimB 
of  knowing  Maggot  and  her  hopeful  brothers. 

"  Well,  Miss  Masters,  if  you're  bent  upon  it,  I've  nothing  moro  to 
say — nothing  more  to  say,  that  is,  against  your  choice.  But  if  you  wiU 
be  a  national  schoolmistress,  I  should  be  so  glad  if  you  would  accept 
S.  George's  Girls'  School." 

S.  George's !  Three  months  ago  Mabel  was  to  have  been  the  wifi)  of 
its  Vicar  I  This,  though,  was  not  the  thought  in  her  mind  on  Mis 
Tubbs'  mention  of  the  school.  "  I  should  be  under  Mr.  Gant,"  ilie 
reflected.  She  knew  from  Mr.  Lawley  that  as  schoolmistress  of  a  Ghntdi 
of  England  school  she  would  be  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ykat—ii 
Mr.  Gant !  She  had  often  charitably  pleaded  Mr.  Gant's  cause  with 
George,  whoso  contempt  for  his  fellow  curate  was  unfathomable,  but  no 
charity  could  be  blind  to  his  silliness  and  his  insensibility  to  eyesyiWB 
claims  and  feelings  but  his  own. 

"  Mr.  Gant's  school  1 "  exclaimed  Mabel,  surprised  out  of  the 
exclamation.  That  the  surprise  was  no  pleasant  one,  was  plainly 
expressed  in  her  face. 

"  You  know  Mr.  Gant,"  said  Miss  Tubbs  with  a  smile,  and  with  a 
suspicion  that  her  jyrotegi  had,  iierhaps,  been  refused  by  Mabel.  "  But 
you'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  Miss  Masters.  He  has  promised 
me  not  to  meddle  with  the  Day  Schools  in  future.  I  shall  take  charge 
of  them  myself,"  said  the  generalissimo  decisively. 

Mabel  could  not  help  the  thought  that  as  the  mistress  of  a  school  in 
Miss  Tubbs'  charge,  she  might  not  altogether  realise  her  ideal  of  inde- 
]>endence.  ^'  But  I  cannot  sit  for  my  certificate  for  six  weeks  yet,  Miss 
Tubbs." 

"  We  shouldn't  want  you  before  then,  probably ;  or,  if  we  should, 
we  could  easily  make  shift  for  a  while,  till  you  were  ready." 

"  If  you  could  kindly  leave  the  offer  open  for  a  day  or  two,  Miss 
Tubbs,  I  shall  think  over  it  and  write  to  you." 

"  Couldn't  you  spare  me  an  evening  t  If  you  could  dine  with  us  any 
evening  this  week  or  next,  we  could  talk  matters  over  together.  You  see 
I  don't  want  you  to  escape  me.     Would  Thursday  dot  or  Monday  next  t " 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse  this  invitation,  though  Mabel  felt  that 
her  acceptance  of  it  was  a  step  towards  the  acceptance  of  the  school. 

"  Thank  you ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  on  Monday  next.  I  must 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  interest  you  have  shown  in  me,  Mia 
Tubbs,"  as  that  lady  rose  to  go. 

**  1  assure  you  it's  all  selfish.  Miss  Masters.  If  you  read  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's letter  about  you,  you  would  understand  it  all.  I  didn't  lose  a 
moment  after  I  read  it  in  tiying  to  secure  yon.  I  only  hope  I  have 
succeeded." 
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Mias  Tttbbe  went  away  more  favourably  impresaed  thftn  ever  with 
And  more  rjeligbieil  with  herself  and  hei'  scheme  of  taking  her 
«|i.  8bo  would  take  care  that  the  girl  did  not  lose  casjt^  through  her 
tottntne  choice  of  a  calling,  for  she  would  have  her  at  her  house  and 
■i  bcr  pairtles,  and  keep  her  still,  where  she  had  every  claim  of  birth, 
bMotjr,  ajid  bearing  to  be,  in  the  first  society  of  Wefton.  This  waa 
pnemly  the  kind  of  enterprise  in  which  Miss  Tubbs  took  most  delight, 
and  io  whieh,  too,  she  waa  sure  of  success,  for  she  ruled  even  the 
fiydiioDable  world  of  Wefton  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Upon  leaving  the 
Qnagey  she  drove  at  once  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Mills,  and  3ii'.  Gant's 
QollMgiia  in  the  mana^ment  of  the  Day  Schools,  !Mr.  Gledhill,  and 
|iOl  tlia  one  dearly  before  him.  She  explained  Mabel's  circumBtanoea, 
«xpKti«ted  on  her  qualifications,  and  produced  Mr.  Woodward's  tribute 
to  ihem.  With  Mr.  Woodward's  testimony  Mr.  Gledhill  waa  as  much 
itmck  as  Mr.  Bandal  had  been,  for  as  a  manager  he  had  to  do  with 
liiaft  pUc^matic  Inspector,  and  knew  how  he  weighed  hii^  words  and 
grodlged  hia  praise.  Miss  Tubbs,  therefore,  had  t*q  difficulty  in  per- 
— *^***f  Mr.  Gledhill — a  very  kindhearted  man,  who  wns  much  moved 
hf  the  story  of  Mabel's  troubles — to  offer  her  the  school  at  a  sjilary  of 
IfpCtf. — that  is,  half  as  much  again  aa  ^^tisa  Garthwaite  had, 

••  We  shall  more  than  recover  it  in  the  grant,"  pleaded  Miss  Tubbs, 
•*  far  Mr.  Woodward  is  sure  to  give  her  a  flaming  repoH."  This  oon- 
•Utnlkm  waa  not  without  its  weight  with  Mr.  Gledhill,  but  ho  did  not 
Mid  it  to  convince  him  that  he  was  doing  a  wiae,  as  well  as  a  kind 
lyag^  in  aecurifig  the  services  of  a  lady  of  whom  even  Mr.  Woodward 
^ok*  90  highly. 

MoADtime  Mabel  wrote  to  Mr.  Lawley,  asking  his  advice  upon  Miss 
TutM  ofibr,  and  was  of  course  answered  by  that  gentleman  in  [lerson  as 
■•  |)0«iible  after  the  letter  reached  him  the  next  morning,    I^awley 
viaiKd  Mabel  twice  to  ftdvise  with  her  ainoe  last  we  saw  them 
,  and  each  time  grew  more  despisrately  and  miserably  in  love. 
,  if  he  had  not  been  aU^eady  in  love,  Mabel's  implicit  dependence 
vpOD  him  and  recurring  reoourse  to  him  for  advice  would  have  been 
ifsvaifltible ;  as  it  was,  they  lieaped  fuel  ou  a  furiouK  flame.    The  Btreogth 
dt  lovi  ia  aa  the  strength  of  the  man  in  love,  and  Lawley 's  heart  was 
Uke  a  fortreas,  hard  to  win,  but  onco  won  and  garrisoned  in  force,  im- 
pnyttMt.     His  love  for  Mabel  had  grown  to  bo  part,  and  the  bettor 
paitt  of  him  hie,     lie  could  not  work,  or  write,  or  eat,  or  sleep,  for 
♦Jttwlrmg  of  ber — of  how  she  looked  and  spoke  the  last  time  he  saw  her ; 
of  whftt  «h«  would  look  and  aay  at  their  next  meeting ;  while  mixed 
lilBO  poiBon  with  these  swoet  reveries  was  the  thought  of  the  hopeleasncfls 
mmI  of  the  treachery  of  his  paa^on.     It  is  only  just  to  him  to  say  that 
1m  wtiold  hAVd  had  the  wilt  and  the  wimlom  to  wrench  himself  free  when 
find  Imi  felt  bk  bonds,  if  it  was  not  for  Mabel's  helpless  dependence  upon 
lim.     When  ahe  wrote  and  asked  his  advice  as  to  licr  next  stop  m  a 
b|^^^^^^Kie  had  himaelf  set  her,  what  could  he  do  1    Write  t    She 
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asked  him  to  call  when  next  in  Wefbon ;  and  besides,  a  doaeai  lettos 
could  not  express  or  explain  adequately  what  she  asked  about.  No;  it 
was  Mabel's  helplessness,  not  his  weakness,  which  drew  him  to  the 
Grange.  He  was  not  a  weak  man  by  any  means — a  still,  strong  man 
rather,  who  could  '*  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion ''  without  a 
cry.  If  he  could  not  strangle  it  he  could  imprison  it,  deep  down  where 
no  one,  and  Mabel  least  of  all,  should  hear  or  see  it.  But  we  know  that 
suppressed  sufTering,  like  suppressed  gout,  is  the  most  agonising.  Wise 
is  the  warning  of  Pythagoras — Mr  iaQUiy  KapUar, — 

The  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o*er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

And  Archer  Lawley  suffered  such  mental  tortures  as  only  a  lonely, 
strong,  and  silent  man  can  know.  In  Mabel's  presence  most  of  all  aiid 
hardest  of  all  he  had  to  hide  his  heart,  and  he  hid  it  so  that  sometimeB 
she  imagined  she  had  outworn  even  his  kindness ;  but  then  again,  looking 
up  suddenly,  she  would  surprise  a  yearning  expression  in  the  deep  dark 
eyes  fixed  on  her,  which  she  construed  as  the  earnest  pity  of  a  man  who 
could  not,  unmoved,  see  even  a  little  child  suffer. 

Not  long,  then,  after  he  had  received  Mabel's  letter,  Lawley  ms 
walking  up  and  down  the  giim  drawing-room  of  the  gynecium,  where 
she  soon  joined  him. 

"  I'm  such  a  trouble  to  you,**  she  said,  with  unmistakeable  sincerity 
OS  they  shook  hands. 

"  It  would  bo  a  trouble  to  me  if  you  thought  so.  Miss  Masters,"  he 
answered  with  a  sincerity  equally  immistakeable.  "  You  could  not 
have  done  me  a  greater  kindness  than  to  make  use  of  me.** 

The  words  seemed  cold  and  of  course  to  Lawley,  compared  with  liia 
longing  to  be  allowed  to  do  or  suffer  anything  for  her ;  but  to  Mabel 
they  soimded  gracious. 

**  I  have  loaded  you  with  kindness,  then,  Mr.  Lawley,  and  have 
plenty  still  in  store  for  you,**  looking  up  with  a  grateful  smile  into  his 
wistful  face.     "  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  MLss  Tubbs*  offer  1  ** 

"  Offer  t  Order.  I  know  Miss  Tubbs** — ^glad  to  put  on  his  cynical 
mask — his  usual  disguise. 

"  Indeed,  no ;  she  put  it  in  the  most  flattering  way,  ns  a  favour.  She 
was  rather  asking  than  offering.    She  even  wished  me  to  be  her  govemeas." 

"  What !  to  those  children  1  '* 

"  To  her  nieces  and  nephews;  she  said  they  were  charming  children." 

Lawley  was  speechless  for  a  moment,  and  said  then  drily — 

"  You'd  a  narrow  escape.  But  I  don't  know  that  the  school  will  be 
much  better.     It's  Mr.  Grant's  school.** 

"  No;  it's  Miss  Tubbs'  school,  Mr.  Lawley;  Mr.  Gant  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  it.  At  least  he  has  given  her  a  promise  not  to  meddle 
with  it.     Don't  you  think  I  might  take  it  on  that  condition  I  ** 

"  Hell  not  keep  it,'*  said  Lawley  decidedly.    He  felt  that  the  ixu 
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i  to  that  ^Qtleman  to  meddle-  with  a  school  of  which  ^lahel 
would  lie  irresistible.     **  I  should  like  you  to  be  under  a 
'—A  bitiiig  ftpoech  that  lost  uunc  uf  iU  bitterness  in  the  nhort 
■wl  dhaip  wuy  in  which  he  uttered  it, 

^^**  I  think  I  jjlmil  he  under  a  hidy  ultogtther,  Mr.  Lawley.  I'm  sure 
^■Gaiit  <Utrm*t  disomy  Miss  Ttibbs." 

^^*  It  wonld  be  flying  in  the  face  of  Pruvideorej  you  think.  Certainly 
^MnyotiB  can  keep  Mr,  Gant  in  order  it  is  Miss  Tubbs.  But  who's  to 
^^^  Miua  Ttibb»  in  order  \ " 

HP*  3Ii^  Tubbi  likes  her  own  way,  but  iihe  likes  being  kind,  too,  and 
I  tbiok  I'd  an  soon  be  under  her  as  under  any  other  vicar  here,  Beeidee, 
Hr*  Ijiwley,  I  have  another  and  very  stmng  reason  for  accepting  Miss 
Tqbl*'  offer,  I  put  it  lust  like  a  lady's  postscript,  but  it's  my  real 
nifiOO«  and  has  converted  me  to  the  amiable  views  of  Mim  Tubba  and 
wna  of  Mr.  liant  The  salary  is  enormotis — 150/.  a  year  1  And  I  don't 
^dnk  it's  dmxity  either,"  she  continued  hesitatingly*  *'  I  think  it's  the 
cntiiuuT.  At  least  tlie  offer  does  not  come  fxom  Miss  Tubbg,  but 

<L  one  of  the  managei-s,  and  is  made  in  a  very  businesis- 
f,  roa  see." 

ley  took  the  letter)  and  read  it  without  having  his  conviction 
that  it  WftJi  inspii-cd  by  Miss  Tubbs,  of  whom  he  came  thei'efore 
k  kiodJy. 

A  thouBand  pounds  f    Thou  hast  touched  me  nearly/  "  quoted 
r,  and  then  a^idecl — **  You've  made  your  mind  up  to  accept  it." 
odeed  I  liave  not,  ^Ir.  Lawley.     I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
ten  me." 

idiotdd  say,  take  it,  if  I  was  sure  of  Mr.  Gant/* 
o  writhed  mentally  at  the  thought  of  the  insolent  patronage,  or  still 
iniialcint  attentions,  with  which  Mr.  Gant  was   likely  to  favour 


am  iinro  of  Miss  Tubbs,"  replied  Maljel  confidently.     *'  She  spoke 
§ik6  Imd  Mr.  Gant  in  complete  control,  and  she's  not  likely  to  let 
me  but  hersclf»  if  she  can  help  it." 
pretty  sure  to  bully  you  I  " 
little ;  but  it  would  l>e  absurd  to  mind  being  bull[o<l  by  Mias 
It**  the  oommou  lot,  you  know  •  and  I  should  foel  as  the  poor 
Mj  when  they're  down  in  fever — *  No  ono  can  stand  agcn  it.* " 
li  yo«  ni9e<ln't  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  infection." 
tliooaand  |:»ound8 1  "  echoing  Lawley *8  quotation. 
iwyj  did  nol  ruturti  her  sonile.    He  sat  i^ilcnt  and  gloomy.     Ho  felt 
of  the  li{|ht  and  unconcerned  tone  he  had  affected  up  to  this,  wh«n 
thoqgbt  of  such  a  girl  luiving  to  sell  herself  into  s^uch  a  slavmy.     Ho 
hk  liands,  afUtr  his  inelegant  fkahion,  deep  in  his  troaserK*  [lOcketB, 
i4  ttt  glowcrring  at  Mabel  abstractedly,  ss  at  an  insoluble  problem* 
^rrscntlj  th<>  p*nctmting  look  in  hia  eyes  softened  Into  tendemesa,  aa 
^i  aofcenM  slowly  to  twilight* 
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**  I  still  think  I  was  right,"  answering  his  own  thoughts.  "  Toull 
forget  the  drudgery  in  the  good  you  are  doing." 

"  Of  course  you  were  right,  if  you  mean  in  your  advice  to  me, 
Mr.  Lawley.  There's  no  drudgery  in  work  you  can  do  and  have  a  taste 
for." 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  youll  find  it  drudgery.    After  all,  with  one's 
work,   as  with  one's  clothes,  the  first  thing  is  the  fit.     If  your  work 
doesn't  fit  you  you  are  uncomfortable,  no  matter  how  grand  it  is.     Foti.^^ 
don't  care  for  tinsel,  Miss  Masters,  and  I  think  you  could  get  nothin{^| 
to  fit  you  better  than  work  amongst  the  children  of  the  poor.     Anyhow- — . 
you  can  try  it  and  see." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  its  fitting  me,  if  I  can  only  fit  it^  >^C^^ 
Mr.  Woodward  thinks  I  shall  pass." 

"  Mr.  Woodward  thinks  you  could  pass  for  an3rthing  you  choee." 

"  You  should  ask  him  about  my  arithmetic." 

"  Why,  you've  surprised  him  most  with  that.  You've  made  sxicb 
progress  with  a  thing  you  had  so  little  liking  for." 

**  I  am  quite  getting  to  like  it,  though.  A  mother  likes  most  the 
chQd  that's  most  *tewBome,'*  you  know;  and  it's  been  'tewsome' 
enough,  I  can  assure  you.  But  Mr.  Woodward  has  been  so  kind  and 
patient  with  me ;  I  wish  you  woTzld  tell  him  how  deeply  I  feel  his  kind- 
ness. I  always  mean  to  say  so  myself  every  time  I  go,  but  somehow  I 
lose  courage  when  the  moment  comes,  and  can  only  thank  him  in  the 
coldest  way.  He  is  very  awful,  you  know.  I  suppose  one  must  be 
awful  to  get  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools." 

**  He's  very  shy,  that's  all.  He  probably  thinks  you  as  awful  as 
you  think  him." 

"  Me ! " 

"  Your  sex.  Like  the  elephant-,  you  don't  know  your  power,  and 
it's  well  for  us  you  don't " — hiding  under  these  liglit  words  a  personal 
application  Mabel  little  suspected.  Having  now  stayed  as  long  as 
business  and  courtesy  required,  he  had  the  resolution  to  rise  to  go. 

**  Must  you  go  1  When  your  little  children  quit  your  hospital,  have 
you  done  with  them  altogether,  Mr.  Lawley  1 " 

"  When  they're  outside  my  parish  1  Yes.  I  haven't  time  to  look 
them  up." 

"  Will  you  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  me  1 "  looking  up  plead- 
ingly into  his  face.  "  You'll  not  give  me  up  altogether  when  I'm  oflf 
your  hands,  will  you  1    You'll  still  come  sometimes  to  see  me  1 " 

He  stood  silent  for  a  moment  with  her  hand  in  his,  looking  down 
upon  her  with  a  troubled  expression  Mabel  couldn't  interpret. 
"  Yes,  I'll  come." 

The  words  were  not  gracious,  but  Mabel  read  a  gracious  answer  in 
his  manner. 

*  '*  Towuome,"  Yorkshire  for  **  giving  plenty  of  trouble.'*  Usually  applied  to  aa 
intractable  child. 
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paaed  with  flying  coIouhb,  getting  a  first-dass  certificate,  and 
ilerod  at  once  upon  her  duties.  Tliej  wci*c  light  for  the  first  week,  as 
Oarthwait*?  had  taken  with  her  not  only  all  the  ataff,  but  nearly  all 
tlie  school.  ThiH  put  Miss  Tuhbs  upon  her  mettle.  She  gave  out  public 
tkdtioe  that  no  child  so  withdrawn  would  ever  be  i^eadmitted,  and  stuck 
to  it^  ioO|  in  the  teeth  of  the  law.  Tlus  proclamation  put  the  school  at 
inwnitiin,  and  had  no  Little  effect  upon  the  neighbourhood.  Again,  the 
daferiota  in  which  Mabers  uame  wae  a  household  word  eent  every  eligi- 
Ue  e^d.  I^istlyp  Barney  McGrath  developed  extraordinary  talents  ns 
a  **  persuader."  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Barney  wfis  as  deeply 
ihocked  and  aaddened  by  Mabel's  trouble^s  as  Mr  Sagai-,  or  even  Mi-. 
Iftwley.  For  the  first  fortnight  after  her  father's  seizure,  he  never 
day  in  calling  to  ask  after  her,  and  to  bring  her  a  few  llowerF, 
flOOiGtimes  some  vegetable  delicacy.  In  the  latter  case,  the  discreet 
instructed  to  Hay  nothing  of  whence  it  came,  lest  Mabel  might 
link  tho  present  a  liberty,  and  a  liberty,  too,  to  which  h©  might  seem 
bare  been  emboldened  by  her  fallen  fortunes.  Having  made  his  offer- 
fug  bo  would  retreat  precipitately  unless  Jane  had  special  orders — as  she 
ly  alwaya  had — ^to  show  bim  into  the  '^nursery."  Here  Mabel 
Id  receive  him,  and  he  would  show  her,  if  possible,  more  respect  than 
\  and  speak  to  her  on  any  hubject  but  that  nearest  his  hearts — lest 
should  be  pained  or  humiliated  even  by  hij^  sympathy.  Inborn  in 
Umw  loomed  Cells  thei-e  is  a  gentlemanly  feeling  which  tho  pure  Saxon 
t(ei|iilrai  only  by  education.  Mabel  was  profoundly  touched  by  this 
IVTcrsntial  sympathy,  and  rewarded  it  in  the  way  in  which  she  rightly 
Judged  he  would  value  most,  by  confiding  to  him  unreservedly  her  poai- 
tioa«  plaiMi  nod  proepecte.  When  Barney  heard  &he  was  about  to  beosme 
a  national  schoolmistress,  the  fall  seemed  more  ahockiog  to  Iilm  than  to 
any  other  of  her  frieuda.  He  stood  speechless  before  her  with  wide  open 
eys  and  mouth  for  a  moment ;  he  then  dropped  his  eyes  to  his  fur  cap 
which  be  began  to  smooth  mechanically  with  his  right  sleeve. 

Ho  wma  quite  upset.  That  his  princess  should  have  to  support  her 
fiUher  hj  becoming  a  national  schoolmistress  like  Miaa  MiicNaroara  I 
Bni  it  was  for  the  sake  of  "  the  children  of  the  poor."  Of  tki^  he  folt 
cartAio.  Such  a  mtcnfioe  waa  more  easily  conceivable  by  a  Catholic  with 
all  kiiKls  of  atai«rho<:Kls  at  work  around  him,  and  waa  beaidei  suggested  to 
hj  MaboVs  devotion  to  the  sick  children  in  her  ne^bourhood* 
'  God  will  reward  ye,  Miaa,"  he  said,  with  much  fervour. 

It  vaa  vain  for  Mabel  to  explain  that  she  "  couldn't  help  hontelf  j " 
(hat  it  wai  for  her  own  sake,  not  the  children's,  that  she  had  chosen  to 
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become  a  national  schoolmistress.  Nothing  could  shake -Barney's  &ith 
in  her  disinterestedness. 

"  No ;  ye  can't  help  yerself,  Miss,  and  the  sun  can't  help  shinin',"  he 
said,  with  unshaken  certainty  of  conviction ;  "  an'  will  ye  be  for  takin' 
any  childhre  that  comes,  Miss  1 " 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  take  all  I  can  get,  Barney."  Bam^ 
meditated  a  minute,  fingering  the  fur  cap  nervously  the  while.  *'  What 
is  it,  Barney  1 " 

*'  I  was  thinkin',  Miss,  if  I  might  make  so  bould  as  to  ax  ye  to  take 
my  two  gurls,  Norah  and  Kathleen,"  he  said  shamefacedly. 

"  Barney,  if  you'll  send  me  your  daughters,"  began  Mabel  eagerly— 
she  was  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  show  her  gratitude  to  Barney  for 
all  his  devotion — "  but,"  she  checked  herself  to  object,  "  What  would 
Father  Quin  say  1 " 

"  Ah,  shure  Father  Quin  hasn't  a  bit  of  religion  about  him  at  all  at 
all.  Miss." 

"  E-eligion  "  is  often  used  by  the  Irish  as  a-  synon3rm  for  **  bigotry," 
and  it  was,  of  course,  in  this  sense  that  Barney  used  the  word.  Mabel, 
understanding  the  word  in  its  obsolete  sense,  was  rather  astonished  at 
Barney's  encomium  upon  his  priest,  which  had,  however,  the  intended 
effect  of  silencing  her  scruples. 

"  Well,  Barney,  if  you'll  let  me  have  Kathleen  and  Norah,  I  shall 
not  forget  they're  your  daughters,"  with  a  look  which  gave  the  words  a 
depth  of  meaning  that  made  Barney  more  her  slave  than  ever. 

Barney's  extraordinary  infatuation  with  Mabel  did  not  bHnd  him  to 
the  consequences  of  withdrawing  his  girls  from  the  Catholic  care  of  Miss 
MacNamara  and  transplanting  them  to  what  Father  Quin,  and  Molly 
too,  probably  would  consider  a  hothouse  for  Hades ;  still  he  resolved  to 
brave  his  wife's  tongue  and  his  priest's  frown,  and  a  hotter  purgatory  in 
reversion,  to  give  "  his  gurls"  the  benefit  of  the  training  of  "  a  raal  lady;" 
and  such  a  lady  !  We  may  as  well  say  here,  that  as  far  at  least  as  this 
world  was  concerned  all  his  expectations  were  more  than  answered. 
Father  Quin  and  Molly  paid  him  a  good  deal  of  purgatory  down,  and 
promised  him  the  balance,  and  a  large  balance,  hereafter.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mabel  took  such  exceeding  pains  with  the  two  girls  (who,  to  begin 
with,  were  far  the  quickest  in  her  charge),  that  both  became  successively 
monitors,  pupil-teachers,  assistant  mistresses,  and  eventually  mistresses 
of  the  best  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  They  repaid  Mabel  with 
a  Celtic  devotion  almost  religious  in  its  reverence  and  intensity.  But 
to  return  to  Barney.  On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  school  under 
Mabel,  he  himself  led  Norah  and  Kathleen  like  lambs  to  the  shambles  of 
their  souLs,  and  ventured  to  look  in  to  greet  Mabel  and  see  how  she 
fared.  There  wasn't  a  score  of  girls  in  the  schools.  His  heart  was  hot 
within  him,  and  he  raged  furiously,  and  not  altogether  without  reason, 
against  the  swinishness  of  the  Saxon  generally,  and  of  the  Weftonians  in 
particular.     "  They  care  for  nothing  they  can't  put  in  their  bellies  or 
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pocket^,**  be  BoliJoquised,  an  be  led  tho  "baahte"  from  the  scbooldoor. 
^  To  At4k  and  dhrink  and  get  brass,  that'^  all  their  business  in  tbe  womitd, 
Bogor.  it*a  a  pig's  buaiuess,  shwillin*  find  shwaUowio'  and  gettin*  fat.  And 
IhcylJ  Ulk  of  the  *  low  Irish/  bad  luck  to  tbem  !  Ill  be  bound  a  cab- 
la^  tidoks  a  rose  low  because  it  can't  be  biled."  Barney  had  both  illus* 
trntiosiA  before  him  in  hb  cart,  for  he  was  in  Uie  transition  .stage  between 
a  gTMngrooer  and  a  florbt,  having  a  very  pretty  garden  of  his  own  now, 
not  fiur  from  S.  Geoi^eV,  that  isj  at  the  best  side  of  Wofton.  This  gar* 
tlie  Baving  of  him.  K  teetotalism  made  him  a  gardcnej*,  on  the 
lumd  gardening  kept  him  teetotal  (employing  his  -vacant  hours) 
and  botJi  made  him  prosperous.  He  felt  that  he  owed  all  to  Mabel,  and 
boraed  to  pay  any  part  of  the  debt.  He  saw  a  chance  of  paying  a  very 
link)  of  it  to-diiy,  by  going  ruund  na  a  "  persuader  '*  in  the  disguise  of  a 
grteogrooer.  He  had  at  least  one  i|ualifieation  for  the  postf  a  thorougli 
lmo<wMg«i  of  the  Weitoni^ins.  In^stead,  theiHjlbre,  of  ^irging  in  Mabel's 
&Toar  what  would  have  weight  with  himself,  her  gentleness,  cultivation, 
and  r«6iieoQent,  he  simply  saiti  nothing  of  the^  things,  since  they  cared 
fnr  Done  of  thetie  thingn  ;  but  invented  for  her  without  scruple  a  qualifi- 
1  to  which  she  had  no  claim  whatever,  but  which  alone  would  tell 
-  iv..  WtftonianM.  He  decided  to  give  her  a  salary  of  300/.  a  year.  Ho 
would  have  given  her  ^i)OL  a  year,  but  he  fejired  that  salary  would  have 
Bounded  incredible  to  thoxn^  even  if  ascriljed  to  a  pothouse-keej)er,  m  ho 
hill  to  content  himself  witli  2*»U/.  less.  It  was  a  weak  point  in  Barney's 
charuct«*r,  aa  in  the  charat^ter  of  his  countrymen  generally,  that  he  had 
iple  about  any  lie  and  no  scruple  about  a  Ijeneficcnt  lie.  This 
I,  he  introjhicxid  diplomatically  and  incidentally  here  and  thei-e  in 
fleet  {always  choobing  u  gossip  for  his  confidant),  with  such  effect, 
fort!  evening  the  convei^itiou  over  eveiy  clothes'  line  waa  about 
miasus  of  8.  George's  and  her  6/*  a  week  of  a  wage.  If  Barney 
Id  hare  described  ISIaltcl  as  ^he  was,  or  even  as  he  imaglne<l  her,  and  if 
ripituu  had  been  tiuplicitly  jiccojtted,  he  would  have  won  for  her 
like  the  resp«.M:t  which  hii*  report  as  to  her  salary  secured.  It 
iu  shoaU  to  the  school  (all  accompanied  by 
aoe  a  miasus  poasesaed  of  such  virtue) ;  but  it 
aa  respectful  as  it  is  jKnaiblo  for  a  West  Biding 
flbOdtobe. 

In  feci,  Mal)«»l  owed  the  very  fair  start  she  mad<*  more  to  Barney's 
other  cvuaes  put  together.  Once  fairly  started,  however, 
rtitiordinary  success  to  herself  and  to  an  exemplary  Unsis* 
tuBt  tMtusn  Mr*  Wuodw.trd  f^ccured  for  her.  **  Anybody  can  make 
Imt  tho  real  jirt  in  to  make  ihingn  make  themselvei/'  says  Kings- 
tt  wim  and  deep  Darwinian  saying,  which  we  venture  to  change  and 
ly  Id  leaching.  "  Anyh>ody  can  teach  childi^en,  but  thn  rcjil  art  is  to 
cliildnam  to  twicli  themwelvefl;"  and  this  Alabel  atlempUMl  witli  a 
tmcrtm  wlticb  was  striking>  considering  the  dense  material  she  liad  to 
jey  veith   iital  iKf*  »hort  time  it  wa^  iu  her  hands.     Sha  la'ight,  and 
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taught  hor  teachers  to  teach  the  children  rather  by  head  than  by  heart, 
making  the  memory  a  mere  baggage  animal  to  carry  food  for  the  intellect 
on  its  march.  To  this  end  she  abolished,  as  (ar  as  practicable,  the  nae  of 
all  textbooks ;  teaching  roles  &c  orally  in  yaried  words  and  ways,  that 
the  child's  intelligence  might  not  be  droned  to  sleep  by  a  sing-song  set  of 
words  which  lost  all  meaning  through  repeated  repetition.  The  synb&m 
repaid  the  patience  it  cost  by  the  interest  it  excited.  It  is  harder  to 
learn  the  piano  than  the  barrel-organ,  but  the  piano,  when  learned,  is 
the  more  interesting  of  the  two  instruments  to  play. 

As  for  the  success  of  the  system  it  surpassed  Miss  Tubbe'  calculatum 
(based,  by  the  way,  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  Mr.  Woodward  would 
be  the  Inspector,  whereas  he  was  invariably,  and  for  obvious  reasons, 
Mr.  Randal).  Mabel  passed  98  per  cent.,  and  earned  almost  the  highest 
possible  grant,  and  S.  George's  Girls'  School  was  singled  out  in  the 
general  report  of  the  Inspector  as  an  example  of  the  perfection  to  whidi 
a  national  school  could  be  brought. 

But  her  best  work  was  not  appreciable  by  H.M.  Inspector.  She  seemed 
to  put  the  children  through  a  process  analogous  to  that  by  which  the 
first  millionaire  of  Wefton  made  his  fortune.  He  succeeded  in  transform- 
ing the  coarse  refuse  of  coarse  goat's  hair  into  a  soft  and  fine  and  glossy 
cloth.  Mabel  similarly  transformed  Wefton  girls.  She  made  them  more 
than  decent,  even  modest,  and  in  many  cases  really  refined.  She  taught 
them  manners  at  once  respectful  and  self-respecting ;  and,  better  still, 
principles  which  kept  alight  and  alive  in  the  foul  air  of  a  factory.  To 
have  been  brought  up  in  S.  George's  Girls*  School  became  a  certificate  of 
conduct  and  character,  and  a  certificate  which  in  most  cases  had  no  need 
to  be  produced,  as  it  expressed  itself  in  the  bearing  of  a  girl  who  had 
passed  through  Mabel's  hands.  As  for  thes3  girls  themselves,  they  loved 
her  through  life  with  a  heartiness  and  a  constancy  characteristic  of 
West  Riding  folk. 

In  these  respects  Mabel  more  than  justified  Lawley's  expectations. 
Nor  was  he  wrong  either  as  to  her  liking  for  the  life.  No  other  calling 
open  to  women  would  have  so  suited  her,  and,  as  he  truly  said,  with  one's 
work,  as  with  one's  clothes,  the  first  thing  is  the  fit.  Neither  the  work 
nor  the  children  were  interesting  in  themselves,  but  she  wMwfc  both  in- 
teresting, and  so  shared  the  good  she  did — for  it  is,  of  course,  true,  not  of 
mercy  only,  but  of  all  other  beneficence— 

It  is  twice  blessed  | 
It  blesses  him  that  gircs  and  him  that  takes. 

Lastly — Miss  Tubbs  notwithstanding — Mabel  was  as  independent  as  she 
cared  to  be.  She  was  quite  right  in  expecting  Miss  Tubbs  to  be  as 
tolerable  as  any  other  vicar.  Miss  Tubbs  took  to  her,  first  as  a  protegee^ 
but  at  last  as  a  daughter.  She  got  so  to  love  her  that  a  day  must  not 
pass  without  her  coming  to  the  school,  or  Mabel  going  to  "  The  Bbns." 
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lie  got  00  Co  lovo  kerr,  in<!ec»d,  tiiii.t  at  last  ahe  would  &tlow  her  to  coiTect 
wUatk  And  Bliiggot  Mark,  we  m»y  saj  in  passing,  kisaed  the  rod,  was 
MBAUiLfid  wiili  a  secret  and  abfiorbing  passion  for  Mallei,  and,  to  his 
sQxit^s  amaxement,  would  fetch  and  cany  for  her,  and  follow  her  about 
Uiee  a  dog.  There  was  some  soul  of  goodness  in  that  young  ruffian 
wkidi  Mabel  distilled. 

On  the  other  hand,  agiunst  all  this  was  to  be  set  Mr,  Gant.     Of 

ooane  be  didn't  keep  his  promise  to  hold  aloof  from  the  school.     How 

eoold  he  t    Of  course,  too,  Mabel  never  complained  of  his  breach  of 

to  Miss  Tubbe.     She  was  the  last  girl  in  the  world  to  do  auy- 

so   ttodignified.     Not  that  there  was  much  merit  in  her  mag- 

ity,  for  Rhe  ha^i  at  her  command  a  manner  with  which  8he  Yelled 

iMmBU^  as  with  a'  ino5c|iiito  curtain,  against  the  petty  and  pestering  im- 

portuienctfl  of  that  gentleman.     In  the  da}^  of  her  prosi^erity,  Mr.  Gant 

bad  aiore  Uian  once  nttcmpted  with  her  one  of  his  flippant  flirtations, 

boi  on  each  ocoiAton  he  wus  made  ttj  feel  foolish — a  feeling  as  rare  as  it 

was  becoming  in  him*     Now,  howei'er,  she  was  at  his  mercy,  and  he 

would  be  merciful.     Uo  would  condescend  to  notice  her,  patronise  her, 

■ad  crrea  flirt  with  her,  of  course  in  an  oflicial  fashion,  and  at  a  discreet 

fiitauioe.     Accordingly,  as  Barney  was  leaving,  'Mv.  Gant  was  enteiing 

mlkBKliool  on  the  day  of  Mabels  instalment. 

^H   **  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Masters  t    Hope  youll  like  the  place,  I'm 

^f*'  Ym,  I  think  I  shall  like  it." 

^  Youll  not  find  me  hai-d  to  pleiso.  There  are  just  one  or  two 
tlua^  I  am  very  particulitr  about,  which  I'm  sure  you'll  attend  to,  Miss 
Jfaiten.  There's  the  manners  of  the  children*  Really  they  don't  seem 
lo  kaTO  any  manners — any  idea  of  respect  for  others,  you  know." 

It  is  a  ctrange  thing,  which  U  nevertheless  attested  by  the  provcrl»a 
of  alt  countries,  thut  we  are  the  fii^t  and  wornt  to  denounce  in  others  Uie 
&alt  to  which  we  ai«  most  given  ourselves.     We  not  only— 

I Ooroponmi  for  sina  wo  are  inclinod  to 

^^^  By  dftmniog  thow  wo  have  no  mind  to, 

^Hii  w«  cotn(K>und  for  ^\nn  wo  are  inclined  to  by  damning  those  who 
^^^Vtt  a  mind  to  them.  *'  Ugh ! "  says  Death  to  the  man  with  his  throat  cut ; 
*"i^h,how  ugly  you  are !  "   The  Catahm  version  of  a  worldwide  proverb. 
*'  Boalty,  thty  don't  BCem  to  have  any  manners,  any  idea  of  respect 
lor  others,  you  know,"  said  ^Ir.  Gunt,  standing  with  his  hat  on  before 
**  Not  for  tiieir  priest  even  !    And  then^  there's  another  thing  I 
liko  bet  right— those  clogs  !     I  wish  they  could  lx>  got  not  to 
OQBe  to  school  in  doga*    I  can  hardly  hear  myself  speak  somotijnfl0| 
tii^  mmko  such  a  clatter." 

*^  Tboy  ahonhl  tK>  t^iught  to  put  off  their  shoos  from  off  their  feet  in 
yovr  pnfnce.  Vicar,"  said  Mi&s  TuIjKs  ^ho,  coming  also  to  seo  ^tabel 
lJ|M*p|]«t].  liivl  tho  HOiind  of  her  apiH-oath   rlmwued  by  tbo  dogH  in  qU0^ 
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tion.  Mr.  Gant,  looking  very  confused,  at  once  took  off  his  hat  and 
muttered  something  about  wishing  to  see  if  Mias  Masters  wanted  any- 
thing. 

**  Remember  your  bargain,  Vicar,"  said  the  generalissimo.  "  Mi« 
Masters  would  accept  the  school  only  on  the  condition  that  you  kept 
out  of  it." 

This  was  strong,  and  made  Mabel  uncomfortable ;  but  she  little  knew 
Mr.  Gant.  He  was  not  in  the  least  made  uncomfortable,  for  he  was  cec^ 
tain  that  if  !Mabel  said  so  she  didn't  mean  it,  and  couldn't  mean  it,  but  felt 
bound  to  say  it  either  to  please  Miss  Tubbs,  or  as  the  protest  of  a  prude. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Gant  visited  the  school  whenever  he  felt  secure  against 
surpiiso  by  Miss  Tubbs,  and  as  Mabel  never  condescended  to  complain  of 
his  visits,  he  of  course  assumed  that  she  enjoyed  them.  But  they  were 
not  enjoyable.  The  stupidity  of  the  man  was  maddening.  It  was  not 
the  torpid  and  unobtrusive  stupidity  of  a  slug,  but  the  fretful  stupidity 
of  a  bluebottle,  which  will  buzz  about  you  and  light  upon  you  with  no 
more  idea  of  its  being  offensive  after  the  hundredth  time  you  have  bit 
out  at  it  than  after  the  first.  As  he  was  practising  the  art  of  extempore 
preaching,  he  experimented  upon  the  vile  bodies  of  the  Sunday  and  Day 
Schools.  Ho  would  get  up  into  the  desk  in  the  day  school  at  the  hour 
set  a}mrt  for  religious  instruction,  and  birangue  the  little  children  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  chiefly  upon  their  duty  to  the  Church,  whom, 
as  he  ctiUed  it  "  she,"  the  children  identified  with  Miss  Tubbs  ;  and  upon 
the  sin  of  schism,  which  they  generally  understood  to  be  not  curtseying 
to  Mr.  Gant  with  their  arms  looped  to  their  sbouldei's.  Then  he  would 
descend  from  the  rostrum  and  buzz  about  Mabel,  for  whom  he  had  two 
mannei-s,  the  pompous  and  the  flippant ;  the  latter  speciiUly  nauseous, 
since  it  was  employed  for  flirtation.  These  two  manners  often  followed 
each  other,  for  the  pompous  Wiis  used  to  cover  the  reti-eat  of  the  flippant 
when  Mabel  succeeded  in  putting  the  hitter  to  flight  by  such  a  snub  as 
even  he  was  forced  to  feel.  When,  however,  as  more  usually  happened, 
no  snub  could  pierce  the  triple  bnuss  of  his  armour,  Mabel  set  the  children 
to  sing,  and  the  singing  of  untrained  Yorkshire  children  is  like  the  sing- 
ing of  Scott  and  his  brothers,  which  called  forth  the  remonstrance  of 
their  neighbour,  Lady  Gumming,  "  who  sent  to  beg  that  the  boys  might 
not  l3c  all  flogged  precisely  at  the  same  hour,  as,  though  she  had  no  doubt 
the  punishment  was  deserved,  the  noise  was  really  terrible." 

Whether  flippant  or  pompous,  Mr.  Gant  was  offensively  patronising 
for  the  first  fortnight  of  Mabel's  engagement,  but  after  that  he  was 
meeker  and  more  subdued  from  a  characteristic  cause.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  great  local  light  to  preach  for  his  schools.  Bishop 
Bussell,  Vicar  of  Widcross.  Dr.  Bussell,  sometime  Bishop  of  Blefuscu, 
was  one  of  those  devoted  and  devout  missionary  prelates  now  in  Eng- 
land, who,  having  worked  some  years  in  exile,  have  at  last  gone  home  to 
their  reward.  No  one  could  know  Bishop  Bussell  for  five  minutes  with- 
out learning  how  his  health  had  been  so  shattered  by  hard  and  heroic 
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work  ID  tlio  deadly  cUm&ie  of  Blefuscii  &»  to  necfisaitate  his  return  to 
Koglmid,  uifl  his  undei*takitig  here  the  chiirge  of  a  parish  as  popu- 
lon«  am  his  lato  dioc<&se.  Yet  thiB  sphere  ia  not  wide  enough  for  the 
Mierg}r  left  still  unoonsumed  by  the  fevei's  of  Blefuscii.  Whenever  talk 
It  to  be  reported,  there  Bishop  Bussell  is  sure  to  be  heaid ;  and  the 
cfauioBs  are,  that  as  ho  was  rewarded  for  quitting  his  post  in  Blefuscu  by 
m  Iftfgo  living  in  EngUuidf  he  will  bo  rewarded  for  the  neglect  of  his  liv- 
iii^  Id  Eoglund  by  a  canunry^  dt5anery,  or  bishopric*  This  ubiquitous 
digillaTy  J^Ir*  Ciant  succeeded  in  netting,  and  was  proud  of  the  not  very 
diffifult  achievement.  He  bor'istetl  alK>ut  it  to  everyone,  and  not  le^st 
to  Mabel.  He  even  promised  her  that  he  would,  if  possible,  bring  him 
to  IIm  scbool  and  let  her  ^ee  him,  and,  perhaps^  talk  to  hiui,  or  at  least 
hear  Mm  talk.  Mabel  had  in  her  pocket  at  the  time  an  inflation  to 
BC«t  the  groat  mmi  at  dinner  at  Miss  Tubbs',  where  he  w&s  to  stay,  of 
whkby  of  oourse^  she  did  not  think  it  nect^sary  to  tell  ^Ir.  Gant.  In- 
deed Hiss  Tubba  had  insisted  not  only  on  her  acoe]>ting  the  invitation, 
btft  OBI  her  staying  overnight  at  **  The  Elms/'  whence  she  would  be  driven 
to  kIkxjI  the  next  moi'ning'. 

JLecordingly,  the  first  thing  that  struck  Mr,  Gant's  amazed  eye^  as  he 
MtmKi  the  drawing'room  of  "  The  Elms  "  was  the  spectacle  of  Bishop 
Binwnll  and  Miss  Maeters  seated  »idf  by  side  un  the  sofa,  deep  in  the  sultjt'ct 
of  tba  fiDTCTB  of  Blefuscu.  Even  he  could  not  help  feeling  foolish  at  the 
reeoUeotion  of  his  patronising  and  preposterous  promise  m.ide  tliat  morn- 
ing to  Ireat  Miss  Masters  to  a  sight  of  tht^  right  i-everend  prelate.  Mal>el, 
bowovT,  botrayed  no  reoollcctiou  of  it  in  her  manner  as  fIic  shook  hands 
with  him  witli  her  usual  chilUng  composure,  and  immeiliately  resumed 
her  ocmversation  with  the  Bishop.  "  Will  MissTnbb^  make  me  take  her 
la  to  dimiorl"  was  his  next  mortifying  thought.  Miss  Tubbs,  however,  wa<? 
"Am  htt  penon  to  do  linything  so  cruel.  Bhe  sent  Mabel  in  with  a 
geotletnan — ^tho  mowt  perfect  gentleman  of  the  clorgj^of  her  actpiaintance 
— ^Aichdeaoon  R<:dfo,  Mr,  Gant's  next  subject  of  meditation  w.oa  cli»u*ac- 
teristic^  "  What  would  the  Bishop  and  the  Archdeaoon  think  if  tliey 
know  that  they  were  tricked  into  honouring  a  national  school mis^ 
tiMil  **  Hut  neither  was  he  left  long  in  .suspense  as  to  this.  When 
tbebuEoi  had  withdrawn  he  overheard  Archdeacon  Rolfe  confiding  to 
Hr^  MtUs  his  opinion  of  Alabel  as  the  mo8t  fiiiscinating  }0ung  lady  he 
hati  erer  had  the  [deasuro  of  meeting,  and  liis  deep  sympathy  with  her  in 
mfm(9m  wi     '  (l  her  into  tlie  drudgery  of  teaching  a  national  school. 

Wblte*  no  -:4,  lu^  he  was  returning  from  an  early  wedding,  Mr. 

i*ant  oatne  u|Kia  Misa  Mnsters  being  handed  oat  of  Mi^  Tubbs'  carriage 
ai  the  flcfaoo)  door  by  Bixliop  Bussell,  who  was  on  his  way  to  a  Missionary 
Mr<  Gant  took  the  lesson  to  heart. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI. 
Mb,  Sagar  becomes  a  Man  of  Busii^^ss. 

In  tho  last  clmpter  we  have  sumnmriaed  Mabel^s  work  and  inoeBiil 
national  schoolmistress,  since  we  do  not  mean  to  recur  to  thstaderfk 
life.  She  had  other  interests  and  troubles  than  those  of  tLescbiljii 
which  we  wish  to  save  up  the  patience  of  the  reader. 

The  first  thing  that  helped  her  to  realise  fully  their  ruin  w«  tk 
Bale  of  the  **  Grange  "  and  its  furniture.     It  was  a  sharp wrencli  tab* 
to  leave  a  home  consecrated  bj  all  her  memories  of  her  mother  wd  If > 
thousand  associations  which,  if  sad  for  the  most  part,  wew  like 
and  plaintive  music,  sweet  in  their  sadneaa.     The  sale  of  the 
of  a  lifelong  home  affects  ua  almost  like  the  dismemberment  of  tb« 
of  one  dear  to  ua  in  life  hj  cold,  callous,  calcuiating,  professionil  hni 

Mabel's  dearest  treasurea,  however,   %vere   not  submitted  to 
desecration.     The  day  before  the  auction  Bob  Sugar  called  upoo 
Slagi?,  the  auctioneer,  to  nenfotiiite  for  the  buying  in  of  the  boofci 
furniture  of  the  *'  nurseiy  "  and  of  the  study.     Mr.  Slngg's  coani 
fell.     If  the  gent  had  beeu  two  hours  sooner,  he  (Mr.  Sligg) 
have  stimulated  a  biisk  bidding  between  him  and  the  other  gent  ft'' 
the  furniture  of  the  study  and  most  of  that  of  the  *'  nuraeiy,** 

**  Very  sorry,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Slagg  sincerely,  "every  stick  a&(JV»*^ 
the  study's  sold,  and  best  part  of  the  things  in  the  ground  floor  fi*^ 
room  likewise." 

Mr.  Blagg,  however,  cheered  up  when  Mr.  Sagar  appeared 
buying  something,  and  was  still  fmiher  comforted  by  his  bnjinj^^^ 
deal.  In  fact,  mom  furniture  was  bought  in  than  coidd  oonveni— *-*  ^ 
stowed  away  in  Mabel's  new  and  much  humbler  home,  a  cott**^*"^ 
the  school.  Maljel  waa  so  certain  that  Mr.  Sagar  was  the  P^-^*^^ 
that  she  had  ventured  to  put  the  question  to  him  point  blank,  i^^  ^^ 
the  risk  of  his  emban*assmeut  through  her  being  mistaken  infiniti^Jv^ 

*' No  such  hick,"  said  Bob  i-egretfully.     "There  was  noiii^^^ 
before  me.     I  thought  you  might  have  employed  him,  and  he  L 
little  to  buy.     He  bought  in  every  stick  and  book  in  the  stu* 
most  of  the  '  nursery  '  things." 

"  I  knew  it  was  you,"  said  Mabel  warmly,  taking  a  part 
whole,  and  the  will  for  the  deed,     "  I  hoped  it  was  yoo.    I 
being  under  an  obligation  to  you,  Mr.  Sagar  j  "  a  very 
gratifying  acknowledgment  to  Bob. 

*'  You  don't  owe  much  of  it  to  me,  Mabel.     I  wonder  who  it^^ 

*'  I  tliink  I  know,"  said  Mabel  meditatively  and  heeitatiiigly-- ^-^ 

"Who  I    MissTubbs?" 

Mabel  shook  her   head.     "  No,  not  Miaa  Tubba.     I  thiaW 
Mr.  Law  ley." 


1 
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I  tlio  parson  in  miiftt  1 " 
;  he  lias  h**en  like  a  brother  to  me  smca  my  troublefi," 
Bob  liked  not  tlie  relntionsbip.     These  confounded  parsons,  l)emg 
themselves,    knew   all   the   weak   places  in   the  fortress. 
bad  enough,  but  here  was  this  other  potlre^  Ijiwleyi 
dbowing  himaolf  hotwocn  him  (6«3b)  and  Mabel. 
"Don't  jron  think  it  n-aj^  rntlipr  a  liliorty  1  " 

"A  libotiyT     In  the  way  Ji»3  has  done  it,  if  it  is  hot     Besides,  Mr« 
iwley  touldn't  take  a  liberty.'* 
Thw  was  conclusive.     Woman's  logic,  like  faith,  is  of  course  not 
figiin^t^  but  above  reason* 

••I  wish  you'd  let  mft  arrange  with  him,  Mabel." 
Do  you  mean  pay  Mm  back,  i\[r.  Sug:\r  ?  "  asked  she  in  some  OOD- 

*'  Yes ;  as  yr>ur  gaardian,  you  know." 

But  it  mayn't  buve  been  he,  after  all.    Beaidea,  Mr.  Sagar,  you 
ihln't  like  it  yourself,  would  you  ]     You  wouldn^t  like,  I  mean,  to  bo 

liftck  yourself  for  all  your  great  kindness  to  mo  %  " 
•*  You've  taken  care  that  there  isn't  much  to  pay  back,"  growled 
**  But  even  if  there  wjia,  it's  a  very  difTorent  thing,  because  your 
made  yon  my  ward,  Ma1:»el,  and  I've  a  right  to  look  after  yoo  ; 
l  flon't  see  what  right  Mr,  Lawley  has  to  interfere  in  your  affairs," 
The  equality  of  mercy  m  not  strained,"  said  Mabel,  smiling  at 
(lie*  of  Hr.  Sogar,  of  all  people,  being  for  confining  generosity  in 
fQufVutioDAl  fetters.  "  Cleuerosity  has  its  own  generous  laws,  and 
ICr.  lAwley  lias  kept  within  them  in  doing  this — if  he  has  done  it — by 
■IflftHh,  Don't  yoo  think  so  1  Of  course  you  think  so,  Mr.  Bagar.  By' 
wbai  ri^t  were  you  so  generous  to  my  mother  1  '^  laying  her  hand  on  Mr* 
Bag^*  great  brown  fist  which  rest^^d  clenched  on  the  knee  nearest  her  as 
tJiejr  sat  aide  by  side  on  the  **  nuii>ery  "  sofa  which  had  been  transported 
Ht ting- room  of  the  cottage. 

lere'fl  no  uise  arguing  with  a  woman,"  said  Bob,  feeling  himself 
argument,  taking  the  little  hand  in  his,  and  looking  into  the 
eyca,  whose  expression  seemed  alway.s  to  accomjmny  her  words  like 
iSEqiifadte  music.  **  If  you  like  being  under  an  obli^^ation  to  Mr.  Lawley 
i*«  notliing  more  to  be  said ; "  taking,  however,  all  petthslmesa  out  of 
Um  irord*  by  the  pleasant  manner  in  wliich  ho  utterwl  them. 

K     is  it  very  mean  of  me,  or  very  generous  T     I  think  it's 
(if  me  Ui  forgive  both  you  and  him  all  you  have  done  for 
and  all  you  have  been  to  me," 

"  No ;  you've  not  Unm  generous,  or  even  just,  to  me,  Main?!,"  siud  Bob, 

r  you  would  have  given  me  what  your  mother  left  uio^ — the  care  of  you," 

^  Dear  Mr.  Sognr,  what  woul<l  you  have  mn  <lo1     Do  you  think  I 

bear  to  be  a  burden  to  you  when  I  can  do  something  for  myself  t 

ihoiatil  be  miaifiibK     And  for  the  rest,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  I  really 

jou  are  mcmi  anreasonable  in  expecting  me  to  gi^e  you  more 
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trouble  than  I  have  done.  I  have  given  you  all  the  trouble  I  oould 
think  of;  letters,  lawyers,  house-agents,  auctioneers,  bills,  butchers, 
bakers,  everything.     Haven't  II" 

She  certainly  had.  Bob  had  become  a  man  of  bustle  and  business  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  had  developed,  he  considered,  eztraordixuuy 
administrative  and  financial  abilities. 

"  The  great  secret  of  business,"  he  said  to  Mabel — with  an  air  which 
would  have  become  the  communication  of  the  discovery  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone — "the  great  secret  of  business  is  to  have  everything 
down  in  black  and  white.  Then  you  have  them."  "  Them,"  *.«.  the 
tradesmen  <tc.,  who  would  bo  awed  into  honesty  by  being  compelled 
to  the  extraordinary  practice  of  furnishing  written  bills.  In  truth  the 
practice  was  extraordinary  to  Bob,  whose  own  tradesmen  never  had 
to  trouble  him  with  bills  or  receipts  either.  He  would  pay  at  the  time, 
or  the  next  time  he  was  in  the  shop  or  neighbourhood,  and  would 
never  suspect  that  he  was  being  charged  too  much,  or  twice  over,  or  for 
things  he  had  never  got,  as  he  often  waa.  But  it  was  different  with 
Mabel's  affairs.  Here  he  must  be  lynx-eyed  and  serpent-witted. 
Accordingly,  ho  now  took  the  extreme  and  extraordinary  precaution  of 
having  every  bill  in  black  and  white,  receipted,  stamped,  and  dated. 
Yet  the  security  even  of  this  system  was  not  perfect.  No  doubt  the 
singular  and  awful  ordeal  would  have  something  of  the  solemnising 
effect  of  the  administration  of  an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  on  the 
tradesmen  subjected  to  it;  but  even  tliis  effect  might  wear  away  in 
time,  and  as  Bob  was  nearly  sure  to  lose  the  receipt,  it  might  almost  as 
well  not  have  been  sot  down  in  black  and  white.  His  loss  of  the  receipt, 
however,  by  no  means  involved  loss  of  his  faith  in  it,  or  in  his  discovery 
of  the  soul  and  secret  of  business.  Even  to  Mr.  Broughton,  the  attorney, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  communicate  it  with  a  knowing  nod  and 
wink  as  he  was  exacting  a  receipt  from  him. 

"  Take  my  advice,  IMr.  Broughton,  and  have  everything  down  in 
black  and  white." 

Like  most  of  our  greatest  inventors,  however,  Bob  profited  little  by 
his  brilliant  discovery,  for,  as  he  omitted  himself  to  set  down  in  black 
and  white  the  sums  he  had  disbursed,  and  as  he  could  not  find  one  in  ten 
of  the  receipts  so  set  down  when  he  came  to  look  for  them,  he  couldn't  tell 
whom  or  what  he  had  paid  at  the  end  of  a  month.  As  far  as  Mabel  was 
concerned  this  was  all  right ;  for,  as  she  insisted  on  a  settlement,  and  a 
settlement  in  full,  Bob  could  produce  with  a  safe  conscience  his  tithe  of 
receipts  and  assure  her  with  evident  sincerity  that  these  were  all  he  had. 

But  what  if  those  tradesmen  whose  receipts  he  had  lost  were  to  send 
in  their  bills  again  to  Mabel  1  You  see  his  discovery  had  made  Bob 
suspicious.  Of  what  use  was  his  discovery,  if  tradesmen  were  not  rogues  1 
Therefore  tradesmen  must  be  rogues.  The  discoverer  of  a  cure  for  a 
certain  disease  is  sure  to  discover  simultaneously  that  half  the  world  are 
so  diseased.    And  by  astonishing  coincidences,  a  vast  number  of  such 
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diBOOveiies  have  been  xoade  to  the  donudDfl  of  politics  and 
Uwology.  Bob's  cligcovexy,  then,  natuinlly  made  kim  sugpidotiSy 
liATiDg  given  Mabol  strict  Injunctiona  to  refer  all  claimB  to  bim,  be 
ill  tt  poadeix)ua  ledger,  in  which  he  put  two  or  throe  entries 
und  there,  so  lu^t  in  a  wilderness  of  leaves  as  to  need  an  hour's 
Marok  to  find  them,  and  this  he  took  down  solemnly  to  conscience- 
vnita  tlM!  creditor  who  Hubsequentlj  applied  to  hini^ 

**  Ah,  let  me  see,"  he  would  say,  "  I  make  it  a  rule  to  put  down 
•mrything  in  bUck  and  white."  Then  he  would  lift  do-ATi  the  intind- 
4tt|aQg  Ifi^gor,  and  looking  the  ci'editor  through  and  thi^ough  would  ask : 
[Willi  name  did  you  my  1  Sugden  1  S ; "  and  after  a  i-attle  of  leaves 
another  insupportable  glance,  would  exclaim  in  an  accent  of 
it  and  reprobation,  with  bis  finger  resting  on  an  imaginary 
iolry,  **  Not  bern  i>aid  befoiv,  ]Mr,  Sngden  1 " 

•«  Ko,  iiir,"  Mr.  Sugden  would  reply  briskly,  not  disconcerted  in  the 
Utali  Whereupon  Bob's  voice  and  manner,  without  the  slightest 
gnMlation  or  preparation,  would  drop  from  shocked  astonishment  to 
o^nfidoncOt 
All  right,  Mr.  Sugden,  here  you  are." 
Biit^  indeed,  Bob  was  always  making  some  brilliant  discovery  or 
rr  which  ho  would  often  run  to  death  and  replace  in  a  week.  For 
time  beings  however,  he  did  not  »o  much  posaeiis  it  us  it  pos^esse^l 
H«  must  communicate  it  to  everyone,  even  to  those  whose  very 
it  was  to  master  it.  He  would  tell  a  doctor  that  **the  secret 
of  kappioeas  lay  in  the  stomach,"  or  try  to  persuade  a  parson  ^'  to  take 
iJttDigB  easy,**  or  advise  a  lawyer  *' always  to  count  his  change,"  The 
diaouvary,  whatever  it  was,  was  new  to  Bob,  and  thei-efore  must  bo  new 
treryoiMi.  We  have  even  overheard  him,  as  we  stood  on  the  steps  of 
**  Queen/'  giving  this  necessary  advice  to  a  postman  whose  emaciated 
he  was  commiserating,  and  who  pleaded  guilty  to  being 
in  his  inside."  *•  If  I  were  you,  my  man,  I  should  take  a  walk 
morning  before  brcakffist.  Nothing  like  it  for  the  digestion.*'  The 
wo  thought,  didn't  look  pleased.  Indee*!,  Bob  himi?elf  seemed 
pcrosAve  his  offence  and  its  cause,  for  he  sent  the  man  away  appeased 
lib  Anuth«r  tip  in  the  less  equivocal  shape  of  half  a  crown.  For  Bob 
Irish  both  in  the  thought) e^^ness  with  which  ho  would  blurt  out 
Umi  Gni  thing  is  bis  h(.^d,  and  in  the  quickness  and  kindness  with  which 
ba  woold  perceive  and  atone  for  the  offence  it  often  gnve,  Homctimes,  it 
1$  traat  the  advice  which  Bob  would  incontinently  let  fly  was  irreparable 
Kd  cover  him  vdth  shame  and  confusion  ;  when,  for  instanoe, 
[erkin?;, 

A  Uulo,  round,  fat,  oily  mnn  of  Gol, 

li  Miil)tl,  but  as  usual  with  him  condolud  only  with 

n-u-c  -uiiount  of  work  be  had  to  do,  on  the  noglect 

iif  his  gudicwt  pn.Mli«c(L'<»or,  Mr*  Bray,  on   the  prevulenee  uf  Dissent, 

Bfttlv   In   it«    Mif'lwr   fniin   and  on  the  gcncml  activity  of  llx*  ^fvil 
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one  in  all  directions  in  his  parish,  Bob,  who  was  a  Unitarian,  rattled  out 
his  panacea  with  his  accustomed  glibness  : 

''  You  should  join  us,  Mr.  Meekins;  we  don't  keep  a  devil  at  all" 

Mabel,  though  shocked  herself,  and  shocked  by  the  ahock  to  Mr. 
Meekins,  couldn't  help  a  smile  at  this  presentation  of  Satan  as  a  kind  of 
dog  whom  you  might  keep  or  drown  at  will.  Mr.  Meekins,  however, 
took  mortal  offence  and  rose  at  once  to  leave,  cutting  Bob  in  the  act 
Bob  was  equally  ready  with  a  mode  of  exorcism  for  the  MacQocken 
when  he  and  Lawley  became  intimate,  as  they  soon  did.  Lawley,  after 
a  walk,  had  brought  him  home  to  a  meagre  meal  provided  by  the 
grudging  MacOucken,  supplemented,  however,  with  excellent  wine  and 
cigars.  The  host,  in  apologising  for  the  repast,  took  occasion  to  describe 
the  MacGucken's  odious  characteristics. 

*'  I  should  sack  her,"  said  Bob,  taking  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  and 
using  it  to  emphasise  this  recondite  advice. 

Lawley  explained  how  this  was  easier  said  than  done. 

"  Try  ratting,"  said  Bob  with  a  knowing  nod. 

Lawley  replied  that  he  had  thought  of  that,  understanding  Bob  to 
mean  migrating. 

*'  That's  your  tip,"  said  Bob,  encouraged  into  slang  by  the  success  of 
his  suggestion. 

*'  I  tried  it  when  I  was  a  boy  on  an  old  cook  who  brained  a  ferret  of 
mine  she  found  in  her  bed.  She  was  off  in  a  week,  faith.  We  had  the 
hunt  always  in  the  meat  cellar ;  but  you  might  have  it  anywhere,"  said 
Bob,  casting  a  critical  eye  round  the  dining-room  to  take  in  its  fitness 
for  the  purpose.  "  You  might  give  a  young  rat  the  run  of  the  house 
with  a  good  dog,  then  she  would  never  know  where  it  might  turn  up, 
bed  or  board.     You  see  if  it  doesn't  fetch  her,"  with  an  eloquent  wink. 

From  these  specimens  of  unconsidered  counsel  it  will  be  seen  that 
Bob  was  what  so  many  Irishmen  are  through  life — a  boy.  Not  dull  in 
brain  or  feeling,  quick  rather,  but  quicker  still  in  tongue. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digression.  Bob,  as  we  say,  was  riding 
now  the  hobby  of  business  furiously.  He  had  made  an  inventory  of  the 
furniture  of  the  Grange  (as  a  check  on  that  of  Mr.  Slagg's  assistant) 
which  would,  doubtless,  have  been  invaluable  if  it  had  been  coherent. 
He,  however,  followed,  so  to  speak,  the  order  of  nature,  setting  things 
down  in  black  and  white  faithfully  as  they  came  under  his  eye,  as  thus : 
"  One  sofa,  two  antimacassars,  one  coalbox,  a  chimneypiece  gimcrack, 
one  timepiece,  another  gimcrack,  one  desk  or  workbox,  Yorkshire  Past 
and  Present^  four  vols.,  a  thing  like  a  small  punkah,  one  vase,  one 
leather  mat,  one  table,  eight  chairs,  one  fender,  do.  poker,  do.  tongs,  do. 
shovel,  one  Parian  bust  of  a  young  woman,  do.  of  a  young  man,  one 
carpet,  one  rug,  five  pictures,  one  ottoman,  one  PUgrirrCs  Progress  (by  John 
Bunyon),  two  spill-holders,  one  pier-glass,  one  paper-knife,  two  things  for 
holding  anything,  one  piano,  <kc.  <kc.  Mr.  Slagg's  assistant,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  dodge  him,  as  Bob  hinted  to  Mabel — ^for  Bob,  having  taken  to 
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took  to  susjjecting  dodges — bad  inventoried  tlio  things  in  an 
order  of  his  own,  skipping  confusedly  from  one  side  of  the  room 
to  the  other,  or  aometimes  even  from  one  room  to  another.  In  tliis  way 
Bdb^a  Inventory,  of  which  he  was  DAtiirally  proud  bs  the  most  busi- 
iww  niiiO  thing  he  had  ever  done,  was  made  valueless,  at  least  aa  a 
eheek  upon  Uiat  oompiled  by  Mr,  Slagg's  young  man.  But  Ik»b  oould 
Dot  bear  that  it  should  bo  altogether  valueless,  and  he  made  it  therefoi'O 
Uw  groundwork:  of  a  new  inventory  he  set  to  to  compile  of  the  trauBlatod 
fttratturo  in  the  cottage.  Mabel  urged  that  there  waa  no  noceesity,  or 
prospect  of  any  neoeasity,  for  this.  But  Bob,  having  old  material  to 
work  up,  and  having  discovered  in  himself  a  talent  for  comjtiling 
dlftlogUBSy ihrewdly  observed  that  "It  was  aa  well  to  have  everything 
ibwn  In  bluck  and  white,  to  refer  to  when  a  servant  waa  leaving."  And 
it**  only  fair  to  say  that  Bob's  inventory  waa  a  jierfect  security  against  a 
luniaeiDaid  walking  off  undetected  with  any  considerable  quantity  of 
fbmita^  concealed  about  her  person. 

But  Bob*s  enthusiasm  for  business  was  not  only  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
o^rtMt  for  the  aa-t  he  excelB  in,  but  a  longing  to  do  something  or  anything 
^H»r  Mab«l,  to  whom  he  became  a  perfect  slave.  Having  finished  the 
^HlTentory,  he  found  or  made  himself  as  much  work  as  a  plumber.  He 
^Bhad  to  put  down  carpets,  to  find  the  fittest  comers  for  sofas  iSrc.,  to  shift 
tbon  back  and  forward  into  ever  now  positions,  and  to  hang  the  pictui*68. 
'When  Mr.  Oant  called  one  day  and  was  nshered  into  the  sittrng-room  to 
wait  Mabers  momently  expected  return,  he  found  Bob  high  on  stopa 
with  his  ooat  off,  hanging  a  {portrait  af  Shelley  between  Keats  and  Bums, 
ind  of  course  took  him  for  a  joiner, 

•*  Too  stiff,  my  man,  too  stiff,**  said  Mr.  Gant  authoritatively,  alluding 

three  portraits  being  too  much  in  a  line.     Bob  looked  down  on 

I  critic,  and  revenged  himself  for  his  uuflattering  mistake  after  his 

laishion* 

•*  ^tiil^  ia  he  t ''  said  Bob,  speaking  in  the  very  broadest  Clare  brogue. 

Ye'd  bo  shtiff  enough  yereself  if  ye'd  been  hanging  as  long  as  he." 

\  Oa&i  thought  he  would  consult  his  dignity  best  by  an  indignant 


*•  How  is  it  wid  liim  now  t "  asked  Bob  after  a  pause,  lowering  the 
portrait  two  or  Uittje  inches.  **  la  he  low  enough  for  yo  t  There's  them 
thinks  nobody  low  enough  for  *em ;  thei-e  is  bo,"  aotto  voce,  but  not 
inandibly. 

In  palliation  of  Bob's  having  recourse  to  the  kind  of  wit  current 
the  Dublin  cabmen,  we  must  explain  that  he  knew  Mr.  Gant,  not 
but  too  well,  as  a  preacher,  and  still  better  by  reputation  from 
MabeTs  account  of  liim.     From  both  he  had  formed  an  exti^eme  dislike 
and  ovan  disgust  to  tlie  man,  to  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  Mr. 
^*«  mi^t^V**  to  give  whimsical  expi-ession. 

le,  my  man,  that  will  do,"  cried  Mr.  Gknt,  boiling  with  rage, 
ij  idleiice  impossible  as  well  as  ineffective. 
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Bob  slowly  and  lamberingly  descended  the  steps,  looked  crilMlIf  fir 
some  seconds  at  the  arrangement  of  the  portraitB,  and  Mid  itt 
indicial  wi^ltn  ; 

"  Ay,  that  'ill  do.    Give  ns  a  lift  wid  the  shteps,  will  yet* 
Mr.  Gant,  white  and  trembling — ^men  whose  dignity  is  hnj « 
occidentB  are  morbidly  sensitive  to  disrespect — sbxide  to  tho  InDhI 
rang  it  foxionsly.    The  discreet  Jane  hnrried  in. 

"  This — ^this  fellow  has  been  drinking;  havehimtomed  outatoM^' 
stammered  Mr.  Gant. 

"  Ay,  which  t ''  said  Bob,  with  a  jovial  wink  to  Jane^  who  wMbddi| 
bewildcnred  from  one  gentleman  to  the  other. 

« It's  Mr. "  began  Jane,  intending  to  enl^ten  Mr.  Gntdil, 

Mr.  Sagar. 

-(hntV*    interrupted    Bob,  afiecting  to  think   the 
addressed  to  him.    "  I  thought  it  must  be,"  in  a  by  no 
mentaiy  tone.     **  It's  all  right,  my  dear,  /  don't  mind  hin,' 
reversing  the  situation,  and  dismissing  the  Discreet  with  a  flfaeaysA. 

Mr.  Gant  looked  after  the  retreating  Jane  ai(  at  an  appsritk^ 
wide  eyes  and  a  quick  gasp,  then  he  rushed  from  the  room  and  ftni 
house. 

When  Mabel  returned,  Bob  was  again  on  the 
pictures.  j 

**  Mr.  Gant  has  been  here,  Mabel,"  he  said,  looking  critiml^Wk 
his  head  on  one  side  at  a  picture  he  had  just  hung.  "  He  took  me  ft i 
joiner,  but  faith  I  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,"  in  jocose  alliM 
to  the  coloiu*  of  Mr.  Gant's  hair.  Then  Bob  described  the  scene  endlf 
and  graphically,  and  was  rather  taken  aback  at  the  concern  viabfes 
Mabel's  face  for  the  offence  given  to  Mr.  Gant. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,"  pleaded  Bob,  on  whom  a  look  of  MaW«W 
more  effect  than  a  broadside  of  abuse  from  Mrs.  Grundy,  "  He'isuchi 
cad.  I  was  only  too  glad  to  pay  liim  back  a  bit  for  his  treatmestaf 
you.     Besides,  I  think  we're  quits." 

"AVell,   no,"  wild  Mal)cl  smilin<: ;   "you  don't  caro  a  pin  about Ifr. 
Gant's  taking  you  for  a  joiner,  but  Mr.  (iaut  cares  a  great  deal  about* 
joiner's  taking  him  for  a  l>utt.     I  must  explain  to  him  who  yon  i«^ 
and  tlien  he'll  be  sure  to  think  you  had  quite  provocation  enough." 
As,  indeed,  Mr.  Gant  did  when  the  matter  was  so  explained. 


JEl)t  ^att^kss  (Drhib; 


It  w*j9  not  iintii  itjo  second  balf  of  the  seventeenth  contury  that  wom^ 
U-gviu  \o  ix?  (xmtji<h?re(i  competent  to  undertake  literature  avS  a  jji-ofeasion. 
In  the  crov\-k!t^l  gaJjixy  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  poets  there  is  no 
feouilo  &tai'  even  of  the  seventh  magnitude.  But  with  the  Il^storation, 
%hn  wiv«  And  daughters^  who  had  learned  during  the  years  of  exile  to 
act  in  political  and  diplomatic  intrigue  with  indejjendence  andskiJ],  took 
upoD  thttmael^es  to  write  independently  too,  ftnd  the  last  forty  years  of 
Uie  c*»ntury  are  crowded  with  the  names  of  *'  celebrated  aciibbling 
— ^Wproea."  Among  all  tlieee  the  Matchless  Oriiida  takes  the  foremost 
^HiMe.  Dot  exactly  hy  merit,  for  Aplu^a  Behn  surpassed  her  in  genius,  Mai*- 
^^issl»  £>QQhe8B  of  Newcastle,  in  veniatility,  and  Catherine  Trotter  in  pio- 
fcliinniil  Wtd ;  bat  by  the  moml  eminence  which  she  attained  through  her 
elafwUsd  public  career,  and  which  she  Roailc<l  by  her  tragical  death.  When 
the  tcvwnteenth  century  thonght  of  a  poetess,  it  naturally  thought  of 
OrizMi» ;  her  6gure  overtopped  those  of  her  literary  sisters ;  she  was 
lBOt<e  dJKiiified,  looro  i^egal  in  her  attitude  to  tlie  public,  tluin  they  were, 
and*  to  fiiM*,  ahe  preaentfi  ub  with  the  best  type  we  jiosset^d  of  the  woman 
of  Itiien  m  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  modem  criticism  has  entirely 
atglected  her.  I  cannot  find  that  any  writer  of  authority  haa  mentioned 
ll«r  n&nie  with  iuteivst  since  Kent"*,  in  1817,  Avhen  hu  Mu&writwgl^nrft/- 
iM#n«  anno  acroHH  her  {tuems  at  OiLford,  and  in  writing  to  Ileynold8 
fmmuhed  that  he  found  '*  a  most  delicate  fancy  of  the  Fletcher  kind " 
ia  hot  poeoM.  and  quoted  ono  piece  of  ten  stanzas  to  prove  it.  In  Mr. 
Wftttia  Kn*flUh  Pottt^  where  8o  many  names  owe  their  introduction  ta 
cine  fir  two  ha[»py  coni|M>sitioiis  wJiioli  have  siirviveil  the  Ynydy  of  their 
vnirlps  I  fiod  nopogtj  thxliaAU»d  to  <.)rtiida  ;  and  I  Hiippose  she  may  fairly 
h*  ocMUiiiiered  as  dead  to  the  Britu^h  public.  If  I  venture  to  revive  her 
lm%  it  tJl  not  that  1  greatly  admire  her  verses,  or  consider  her  in  the 
tnifl  mBom  to  have  lieen  a  poet,  for  even  the  praijie  just  quot<?d  from 
Keftte  mmmB  to  me  exaggeratcnl ;  but  it  in  because  of  the  personal  cliarm 
^  ber  diancter,  tho  interest  of  her  cai^eer,  and  its  importance  tL»  a 
ihafirr  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Rastoration.  Nor  was  she,  like  so 
iDAiiy  of  her  contempomriee,  an  absui*d,  or  preposterous,  or  unclean 
writitr:  her  mtiae  wa^  uniformly  pure  and  reasonable;  hor  influence, 
iilildi  was  very  great,  wna  exercised  wholly  in  favour  of  wliat  was  beau- 
Aod  good,  luul  if  ahe  failed,  it  is  rather  by  the  same  lioctdeut  by 
wjiu  h  so  toany  poets  of  lt*&s  intelligence  have  unexpectedly  succeedod. 
KjUbeyino  Idwler  was  bom  oa  Now  Yoar'a  Day,  1031,  iu  a 
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able  cockney  family  of  Backlersbury.     Of  her  father,  who  was  a  PreB< 
byterian,  nothing  else  is  known  save  that  he  was  a  prosperous  merchsnt 
She  was  baptized  at  the  font  of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  on  January  11, 
1631.     John  Aubrey,  the  antiquary,  who  was  her  exact  contemporary 
and  one  of  her  numerous  friends,  has  preserved  various  traditions  of  her 
childhood.     Like  Cowley,  another  cockney  child  of  the  period,  she  wag 
very  eager  and  precocious  in  the  pursuit  of  letters.     The  imaginative 
bias  of  her  mind  first  took  a  religious  form.     She  had  read  the  Bible 
right  through  before  she  was  five  years  old ',  she  would  pray  aloud— 
rather  ostentatiously,  one  fears — by  the  hour  together,  and  had  a  potent 
memory  for  the  actual  text  of  the  fiorid  sermons  that  she  heard  on  Sun- 
days.    At  school  she  was  a  prodigy  of  application ;  she  would  commonly 
say,  by  heart,  many  chapters  and  passages  of  Saipture,  and  began  at  a 
very  early  age  to  write  verses.     As  she  grew  old  enough  to  form  con- 
victions of  her  own,  she  threw  off  the  Pi-esbyterian  and  Parliamentary 
traditions  of  h^  home,  and  announced  herself  an  admirer  of  the  Church 
and  the  King  just  as  those  stars  were  setting  on  the  political   horizon. 
Through  the  darkest  period  of  the  Commonwealth  she  remained  staunchly 
Boyalist ;  and  we  may  fancy  that  she  was  well  content  to  leave  a  homa 
no  longer  sympathetic  to  her,  when,  in  her  seventeenth  year,  she  mar^ 
ried  a  Boyalist  gentleman  of  Wales,  Mr.  James  Philips,  of  Cardigaa 
Priory.     The  early  part  of  her  life  as  Mrs.  Philips  is  dark  to  us.    Kone 
of  her  letters,  and  but  few  of  her  poems,  from  this  period  have  been 
preserved.     The  eai-liest  of  her  verses  form  an  address  to  her  neighbour 
Henry  Vaughan,  the  Silurist,  on  the  publication  of  his  Olor  lacanus  in 
1651.      These  lines  are  interesting  to  the  student  of  versification  as  \ 
showing  that  Katherine  Philips,  from  the  very  first,  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  look  forwards  and  not  backwai'ds.     There  is  no  particular  merit 
in  these  verses,  but  they  belong  to  the  school  of  Waller  and  I>enham,and 
show  that  the  authoress  had  learned  very  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  new 
prosody.     To  the  end  of  her  career  she  never  swerved  from  this  path,  to 
which  her  constant  study  of  French  poetry  further  encouraged  her. 

She  seems  to  have  adopted  the  melodious  pseudonym  by  which  she 
has  become  known  to  posterity  in  1651.  It  would  appear  that  among 
her  friends  and  associates  in  and  near  Cardigan  she  instituted  a  Society 
of  Friendship,  to  which  male  and  female  members  were  admitted,  and 
in  which  poetry,  religion,  and  the  human  heart  were  to  form  the  subjects 
of  discussion.  This  society,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  activity  of 
Mrs.  Philips,  became  widely  known,  and  an  object  of  interest  to  con- 
temporaries. Jeremy  Taylor  recognised  it  from  afar,  and  Cowley  paii 
it  elaborate  compliments.  In  the  eyes  of  Orinda  it  took  an  exaggerated- 
imix>rtance. 

Nations  will  own  us  no\r  to  bo 

A  temple  of  divinity ; 

And  pilgrims  shall  ten  ages  hence 

Approach  onr  tombs  with  rererence, 

a  prophecy  which  still  waits  to  be  fulfilled.    On  December  28,  1651| 
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AfUife  Oweti,  n  yo\ing  l/u1y  of  XJanshipping,  entered  the  Society 
tlie  luuDe  of  Luca^a,  it  being  absolutely  necessary  that  each 
abould  bo  known  by  a  fancy  name.    The  husband  of  tbe  poetess, 
Ia  nevw  mentioned  iii  her  poems  or  her  correspondence, 
AntenoT.     Luci^b^ia  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Society, 
tiio  mffKtion  of  Oriudu  wjia  laid  at  her  feet  for  nearly  thirteen  ydare 
*  stylo  of  the  moet  unbounded  and  vivacious  eulogy.     It  is  very 
ttfnl  to  contemplate  tho  little  fat,  ruddy,  cockney  lady,  full  of 
Mid  atumatioD,  now  bustling  tho  whole  pax-jsh  by  the  eoi^s,  now 
tmttUig  her  rather  aloggi^h  husband  to  ambition,  now  langui^^hing  in 
lilfttonic  icntiinent  at  the  feet  of  the  young  Wolsh  beauty  who  accepted 
•li  b«r  luptares  no  caljxily  and  emilingly.     In  Miss  Owen^  Mrs.  Phihps 
A9  all  that  con  be  Been  in  tbe  rarest  altitudes  of  human  character. 
Nor  can  moralitj  itself  rocliiim 
Tba  aipottAU)  trorld  like  my  Lucaaia's  name : 
*    •    f    ,    Lucosia,  whuse  hurmQnious  state 
Th«  Spheres  jtud  Musu  oalj  imitnto. 
....    So  to  ackoowlcdgo  snch  vast  ominonce, 
Jmperfcet  wonder  is  our  eloquence, 
Ko  pen  LociuiA's  glories  can  rsktc. 

LticrtsJa  the  only  meml>CT  of  her  little  provincial  quorum  of 
prcilicntes  such  bravo  things.     There  is  Ardclia,  whose  real 
n^Uxrtful  posterity  has  forgotten  to  preserve  ;    there  is   MifiS 
Aubrey*  who  becomes  Mrs,  Montague  as  time  go€a  on,  and  whoae 
name  is  Kosania  ;   there  is  Regina,  ''that  Queen  of  I  neon- 
Mrs.  John  Collier  ;  lat^r  on  Lady  Anne  Boyle  l»egin8  to  figure 
Adored  Valeria,*"  and  Lady   Mary  Cavendish  as  "diizzling   Poly- 
The  gentlemen  have  very  appropriate  names  also,  though  pro- 
prevents  Orindn»  in  their  cnjies,  from  celebrating  friendghip  in 
IS  of  ao  Horid  an  elotiuence.    The  "  excellent  Palromon  "  wa.s  Franda 
FSodi,    onginal1y»   but    the    name    was    transfeiTed,    as    the    **  noble 
Bdbemon,*  to  Jeremy  Taylor;    the  "noble   Silvander,"   Sir   Edward 
Dsiag^  waa  more  fortunate  in  preserving  his  name  of  honour ;  and  last, 
Ifiait,  the  elegant  Sir  Charles  Cotterol  achieved  a  sort  of  immor- 
"fti  Orinda's  greatest  friend,  under  the  name  of  PoUarchua. 
T1i«Te  are  few  ooUectiona  of  seventeenth-century  verse  so  pei-sonal 
%m  tbe  |ioenis  of  Orinda.      Her  afrpii-ations  and  sentimentalities,  her 
JlOTpkxitics  and  quarrels,  her  little  journeys  and  her  biLsinca^»  troubles, 
all  ATA  »fl6eted  Id  her  vctbo  as  in  a  mirror.     She  goes  from  Tenby  to 
Bristol  by  sea  Id  September  1G52,  and  she  gives  Lucada  an  account  of 
\hm  tmemitful  voyage  in  verao: — 

But  what  most  pleiia&d  tny  min<l  upon  tho  "way, 
Wm  the  Klitpu'  poftttire  that  in  Imrbour  lay  ; 
Wlii^'b  lo  »  rcx'kj  grrim  so  cluse  ware  fixed 
Tbt»t  th«  tM^««'  btHAches  with  tho  taekUag  mixed, — 
Oo«  would  hiLT«  thought  it  wos.  us  thca  it  mtood, 
A  growing  oAry  or  a  flcwlbg  wockL 

XI^IT.— KO.  202.  20. 
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These  are  verses  for  which  we  have  lost  all  taste,  but  they  were 
quite  as  good  as  those  hj  which  Waller  was  then  making  himself 
famous,  and  in  the  same  modem  manner.  These  and  others  were 
handed  about  from  one  friend  to  another  till  they  reached  London,  and 
gained  the  enthimastic  poetess  literary  and  artistic  friends.  Among 
these  latter  were  Henry  Lawes,  the  great  musician,  and  Samuel  CJooper, 
the  finest  miniature  painter  of  the  day,  to  both  of  whom  she  has 
inscribed  flowing  copies  of  verses,  informed  by  her  familiar  stately  wii 
But  the  subject  that  chiefly  inspired  her  was  the  excellence  of  her 
female  fnends,  and  in  treating  this  theme  she  really  invented  a  new 
species  of  literature.  She  is  the  flrst  sentimental  writer  in  the  English 
language,  and  she  possesses  to  the  full  those  qualities  which  came  into 
fashion  a  century  and  a  half  later  in  the  person  of  such  authors  as 
Letitia  Landon.  Orinda  communes  with  the  stars  and  the  mountains, 
and  is  deeply  exercised  about  her  own  soul.  She  is  all  smiles,  tears, 
and  sensibility.  She  asks  herself  if  her  afiection  has  been  slighted,  she 
swears  eternal  troth,  she  yearns  for  confidences,  she  fancies  that  she  is 
"  dying  for  a  little  love."  With  Antenor,  her  husband,  she  keeps  up 
all  the  time  a  prosaic,  humdrum  happiness,  looking  after  his  afiairs^ 
anxious  about  his  health,  rather  patronisingly  affectionate  and  wifely  j 
but  her  poetical  heart  is  elsewhere,  and  her  leisure  moments  are  givea 
up  to  romantic  vows  with  Kosania  and  Lucasia,  and  correspondence 
about  the  human  heart  with  the  noble  Silvander.  The  whole  Society, 
one  cannot  help  feeling,  was  entirely  created  and  kept  alive  by  the 
sensibility  of  Orinda,  and  nothing  but  her  unremitting  eflbrts  coidd  have 
sustained  its  component  parts  at  the  proper  heights  of  sympathy.  Mrs. 
Philips,  in  fact,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  she  put  it,  "  Men 
exclude  women  from  friendship's  vast  capacity,"  and  she  was  determined, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  her  path,  to  produce  some  shining  speci- 
mens of  female  friendship.  The  seventeenth  centiury  was  quite  astonished, 
and  looked  on  with  respectful  admimtion,  while  the  good  Orinda 
laboured  away,  undeterred  by  the  iiritating  circumstance  that  her  socic- 
taires  would  get  married  at  the  very  moment  when  they  seemed 
approacliing  ])orfection,  and  that  after  marriage  they  wero  much  more 
difficult  for  her  to  manage  than  before.  Her  first  gi-eat  disappointment 
was  the  "  apostasy "  of  Rosania,  on  which  occasion  she  lifted  up  her 
voice  to  the  "  great  soul  of  Friendship,"  and  was  rewarded  by  unusual 
response  from  Lucasia,  on  whom  it  is  possible  that  the  absence  of 
Kosania  had  acted  in  an  exhilarating  manner.  But  it  is  time  to  quote 
some  of  those  addresses  to  her  friends  by  which  she  distinguishes  her- 
self so  clearly  from  all  the  -writers  of  her  generation,  and  by  which  she 
must  be  known  in  future,  if  she  be  known  at  all.  After  receiving  one 
of  those  compliments  from  the  great  men  of  her  age,  which  began  to 
flow  in  upon  her  retirement  at  Cardigan,  Orinda  thus  expressed  her 
satisfaction  to  Lucasia,  and  stirred  her  up  to  fresh  efforts  of  sentiment 
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Com^  mj  Lufixsia,  since  wo  sea 

Thftt  ixiiracl«s  man  6  faith  do  more, 
Bjr  H-ondor  and  bj  prodigy 

T^»  Uio  dull  angry  world  let**  pr<)ro 

TheToa  a  religion  in  our  love. 

Wo  court  our  own  cjjptiTitr, — 

Thnn  tiiroDog  more  gr^ftt  and  innocent ; 

Twcro  bADJshmont  to  be  ect  free, 
HInco  wo  wear  fetters  whose  iiitont 
Not  bondage  if,  but  ornaiaeDt. 

Biridod  joys  are  tedious  founds 

And  griefs  united  ea»i«»r  flow  ; 
We  JiH'  oarielves  but  by  rebound. 

And  xiJI  our  titliifi  ahnfflcd  so, — 

Doth  priocei,  and  both  cubjocts  too. 

Our  hearts  are  mutual  vietinis  laid. 

Whilu  they, — such  power  in  friii>udbhip  lion,— 
Are  alutra,  prie^Ls  tmd  ofiurings  made, 

And  each  hoiirt  which  thus  kindly  dies, 

Orow«i  d^kthleM  by  the  aacrifiee. 

It  mmot  be  denied  tlint  these  ore  vigorous  Unes,  full  of  ingetiious 
iukcf,  nor  were  thero  many  men  then  living  in  England  who  could 
iBr|MUii  them.  We  aro  dealing  with  a  school  whose  talent  has  evapo- 
nied,  and  we  must  liot  foi-g<>t  to  judgo  »\ich.  verse  by  the  standards  of  itn 
Of  million  nobody  wa^  thinking ;  Dryden  wasj  still  silent;  Hemck 
WtUior  Liui  ceui^d  to  write;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there 
DothioK  in  the  lines  just  quoted  which  Cowley,  or  Waller,  or  Den- 
o  diMdained  to  sign*  Lucasia  was  also  the  theme  of  some 
oae,  at  all  events,  in  a  very  delicate  harmony : — 

I  did  not  live  until  this  time 

Crowned  my  felicity, 
When  1  cuold  say,  without  a  crime, 

I  Am  not  Thine,  but  Theo. 

For  as  a  watch  by  art  is  wound 

To  uujliou,  such  liS  mine; 
J^ut  never  had  Orinda  found 

A  soul  till  she  found  thine. 

Then  let  our  flames  still  light  and  shine. 

And  no  fulse  fear  control, 
At  iBDoecnt  as  our  deiign. 

iBmoftal  &f  our  soul. 

Th0  fiivm  which  K«ftto  admired  so  much  that  he  took  the  trouble  of 
eo{>jf]i|{  it  in  full,  was  inspired  by  Miss  lilary  Aubrey,  and  mB,y  be  given 
hioro  Ai  A  fiOAl  exiunple  of  the  manner  of  Onnda : — 

I  hare  examined  and  do  And, 

Of  all  that  favour  mev 
There'll  none  I  grieve  to  IsATO  behind, 

Bat  only,  only  thee: 

20-a 
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To  part  with  thee  I  needs  most  die, 
Could  parting  separate  tboe  and  I. 

But  neither  chance  nor  compliment 

Did  element  oar  lore ; 
*Twa«  sacred  sympathy  was  lent 

Us  from  the  Qaire  aboTo. 
That  friendship  Fortune  did  create 
Still  fears  a  wound  from  Time  or  Fate. 

Oar  changed  and  mingled  souls  arc  grown 
To  such  acquaintance  now, 

That,  if  each  would  resume  her  own, 
Alas !  we  know  not  how  ; 

We  have  each  other  so  engrost. 

That  each  is  in  the  union  lost. 

And  thus  we  can  no  absence  know, 
Nor  shall  we  be  confined ; 

Oar  actire  souls  will  daily  go 
To  learn  each  other's  mind. 

Nay,  should  we  never  meet  to  sense 

Our  souls  would  hold  intelligence. 

Inspired  with  a  flame  divine, 
I  scorn  to  court  a  stay ; 

For  from  that  noble  soul  of  thine 
I  ne*er  can  be  away. 

But  I  shall  weep  when  thou  dost  grieve, 

Nor  can  I  die  whilst  thou  dost  live. 

By  my  own  temper  I  fihall  guess 

At  thy  felicity, 
And  only  like  thy  happiness. 

Because  it  pleaseth  th^e. 
Or  hearts  at  any  time  will  tell 
If  thou  or  I  be  sick  or  well. 

All  honour  sure  I  must  pretend, 
All  that  is  good  or  great ; 

She  that  would  be  Ilosania's  friend 
Must  be  at  least  complete ; 

If  I  have  any  bravery, 

'Tis  'cause  I  have  so  much  of  thco. 

Thy  higher  soul  in  me  shall  lie, 
And  all  thy  thoughts  reveal, 

Then  back  again  with  mine  shall  fly, 
And  thence  to  me  shall  steal ; 

Thus  still  to  one  another  tend : 

Such  is  the  sacred  name  of  Friend. 

Thus  our  twin  souls  in  one  shall  grow. 
And  teach  the  world  now  lovo, 

Hedeem  the  ago  and  sex,  and  show 
A  flame  Fate  dares  not  move : 

And,  counting  Death  to  be  our  friend. 

Our  lives  too  shall  together  end. 
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A  duw  iliTdl  dwell  npon  out  tomb 

Of  sttoU  a  quftlity, 
TJittl  fi^litiog  annifs  thiihcr  como 

yhali  r«sconoi!cd  be. 
We'll  hmIc  no  epitAph.  but  mj, 
Obinda  nhd  RaiiAKU. 

theiine  Philips*  continued  to  live  at  Ciu-digan  in  the 

of  tliirt  enthusiastic  circle  of  friends,  and  in  a  scK^inl  quiet  that  was 

H  only  by  her  own  agitations  of  spirit.     In  li354»  in  the  seventli 

(  hpr  Qijuriii^,  she  bore  her  first  child^  a  son  who  was  named 

r»  and  who  only  lived  forty  days.     She  bewails  his  loss  iu  luany 

I  which  are  not  the  less  affecting  because  they  are  stiff  In  form* 

U  ultimately  consoled  for  her  boys  death  by  the  birth  of  a  girl^ 

BTvived  her,  xind  eventually  married  a  Mr.  Wogan,  of  Pembroke- 

^   It  in  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  trace  the  course  of  Orinda'a 

key  with  Jeremy  Taylor,   although  it  is  most  probable  that  he 

u  '       "     '       ;ii  Cardigtm  during  the  yearn  that  he  lived  near  to  her 

|i  '.     At  all  events;,   when,  in    1<j5D,  ho  dedicated  his 

*<r  on  tJtt  Salure^  Oj/lcrs,  and  Mea^ireji  of  FtijuuUfiiji  to  ■*  tlio 

genious  ami  excellent  Mrs.  Katherine  Philijis/'  ho  paid  her  the 

elic&te  and  afTeotionate  compliments,  and  showed  himself  well 

with  the  tenour  of  her  mind.     His  treatise  was,  indeed,  a 

ouy  from  a  man  of  the  highe«»i  authority,  to  the  sucocai  with 

fiho  had  proved  women  to  be  capable  of  the  serene  and  exulted 

of  friendfihip. 

tribute  from    the  famoujs  Biishop  of  Down  and  Connor  inau- 

t  brief  pei^iod   in  M'hich  Orinda  coaled  to  bo  a  provincial 

y  iwd  becamo  for  the  small  remainder  of  her  life  a  prominent 

ill  contemporary  aociety.     At  the  Restoration  she  sang  out  loud 

y  in  strains  tliat  were  proved  to  be  sincere  by  her  loug  and 

llUDg  rMifltonoe  to  the  Commonwealth.     As  Arion  ahe  goes  forth 

hi*  Majesty  upon  a  dolphin  : — 

Whom  doci  thii  ttataly  narv  brin^? 
O,  'Li«  Great  Uritiiin'H  irloriuita  Kiug! 
Otuvey  liim  iJicu,  ye  Winds  n,nd  ycaa, 
Hwift  M  (lemro  ami  culm  i\9  [hhk^o. 
Cbnrlcs  and  Iii»  mighty  hope*  you  bcwur; 
▲  groAtor  now  than  CuHiar's  litir**, 
VTboM  Tcia*  u  richer  parpl*j  l)ow»t 
Tbnti  CTCT  ftf*rnV  yi^i  <jtigri>»i*ietl, 

^  •   no  lUlJJllIlt 

.'Tj  iluat, 

hailii  ihtt  fine  weathi^r  for  the  coronation  as  a  "  bright  parenthoaii)" 
Uy  boaren  lU^elf  between  two  storms  of  rain,  nnd  she  inditAi 
■  copicK  ©f  vcraes  to  all  the  ladies  of  the  royal  family.  Soon  Ibe 
•  of  York  l»econi08  aware  of  this  ardent  (>oote8S  in  the  West,  and 
liirr  to  st^nd  some  »ti>ecim'.*u?(  uf  her  jioems ;  and  \n  a  little 
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time  we  find  Orinda,  imabl©  to  stay  at  Cardigan  -when  tlie  irorlil  i 
London  liad  suddenly  become  so  distractingly  interesting,  on  t  riailt 
town.  We  find  her  tb©  guest  of  CowJey  at  Bam  Elms,  aiwl  iDfitfJi 
inscribe  ber  name  on  one  of  his  immemorial  trees.  And  at  thed«rf 
this  Tisit  to  London  in  1661  she  suddenly  becomes  viridly  |>fwenttt« 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

We  have  already  mentioned  her  friendship  for  Sir  Charlw  OottBi 
whom  she  named  Poliarchus.  He  was  a  Royalist  comtierrfp^ 
elegance  and  erudition,  who  had  long  been  steward  to  tbe  QmM 
Bohemia^  and  was  now  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  Court  of  C^| 
11.  He  dabbled  gracefully  in  literature,  was  &  very  ftOCOUflH 
lingmNt,  and  long  after  the  death  of  Oi-inda  achieved  an  eph^^ 
reputation  as  the  translator  of  the  no%*els  of  La  CtlpretiM^  J 
survived  Katherine  Philips  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centary,  djingittH 
and  what  then  became  of  kifi  collection  of  her  letters  does  not  IfH 
In  1705,  however,  forty  years  after  her  death,  Bernard  LintottM 
linhed,  without  any  bibliogmphical  information,  forty-eight  LdUf^M 
Orhuhi  to  Poliarchus f  which  are  not  only  extremely  well  wntti^| 
vivacioits,  but  full  of  autobiographical  matter,  and  amply  fumishdil 
dates.  By  moana  of  these  letters  wo  can  follow  Oiinda  closely  ihsstf 
the  last  and  most  interesting  months  of  her  life, 

Tlie  first  letter  is  dated  from  Acton,  Ber.  1 ,  16GL     She  1'  ' 
to  London  to  prosecute  some  business  for  her  husband,  an'i  •    -^^ 
with  hiM  brother,  to  the  members  of  whose  family  she  had  at  IH 
occasions  in  Jit^rd  poems.     Sir  Charles  Cotterel  lias  paid  her  a  vitd|^| 
course  of  which  he  Laa  confided  to  her  his   hopeless  passion  for  iH 
named  Calantlie,  and  she  is  full  of  concern  for  his  peace  of  mind  ^ 
Matthew   Arnold   baa   pointed   out   how   suddenly   the  prose  tfj 
Restoration  thrcAV  off  its  traditional  involutions  and  false  omaiDeBH 
became  in  a  greiit  measure  the  pix>se  that  we  wish  to  use  lo-ilflY. " 
Letters  of  Orinda  form  a  singular  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  critac*s»t 
and  compare  vei^y  favonmbly  with  such  letters  as  those  of  Howelinf**** 
of  simplicity  of  style.     Thus,  for  instance,  she  refers  to   Sir  CM^ 
Cotterel's  agitation  of  mind  i — 

The  great  disturbancf'  you  wpro  in  when  you  wouL  bcoce,  and  the  high  «»oJF 
concern  I  hiive  for  yon,  have  mndc  me  take  the  rcBolution  lo  troubU  joa  fi*^^ 
moet  humlulf;  and  earnft^t  request  to  resist  the  Attempts  your  prraent  pMsioft  i» '' 
to  make  on  your  quiefr,  before  it  grows  too  imperiona  to  be  checked  by  tbo  po»<B 
iithf?  reason  or  fricndghip.  Thero  ia  nothing  more  ea.sy  than  to  captirato  ami  f 
to  lore  or  grief,  and  no  more  ©Tideot  murk  of  a  grout  kouI  than  to  aroid  tbo«*^ 
ages.  I  hope,  therefore^  yoa  will  not  tliiut  it  altogother  tmbeooming  the  ttv 
you  have  given  uie  letive  to  profeJi§  for  yoii,  to  entn^At  yon  lo  overpome  those  pi* 
and  not  give  way  to  melancholy,  which  will  unhinge  your  excellent  tempir 
bring  so  graat  a  cloud  on  the  tappitie^  of  your  frionde.  Consider  for  hot i 
important  interests  you  are  responsible,  ami  exert  \\\\  the  powers  of  leason  wiUi' 
your  I'SLCtlleut  jud^inent  abounds,  to  shake  off*  yoor  sorrows^  and  live  che«rfiil|y ' 
loDg  the  delight  of  m11  who  have  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance. 
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la  had  btseu  in  ooirespondenoe  with  Ortndii,  imtl  ikat  f&ithless 
had  shown  her  letters  to  PoliaivliU8*  hence  many  entreaties 
ii«r  weakness  may  not  be  tU\'iilgeJ  io  the  injured  fail*.    It  is  plain  tliat 
Oliad»>  gnftljr  eigoyed  her  [K>8ition  as  go-1>etwecn  in  this  inteT^ostiog  love 
■Air^  vbklif  bowevfir,  very  shoitly  lan^^tshed,  and  left  upon  the  ensuing 
oiiTii«poik4oDco  onty  this  trace,  that  Bii-  Cliai'Ic8  Oottorol  having  writton 
mdn  ptMttgeB  in  liin  let  tens  to  Orinda  as  were  not  to  Ix:)  read  by  Calanthe, 
io  llidian,  Orinda  wa^  obliged  to  leani  that  language,  to  whiclj,  indeed, 
liie  Ibrlhwitb  gave  herself  very  iissiduoujily.     Her  visit  to  London  came 
tomn  MxJ  in  March  1GG2,  and  she  wi'ote  to  Poliarchus  a  sprightly  letter 
Ihmi  OlooooHter  on  her  return  journey.     A  very  inteiresting  lettca-,  dated 
Oifd^gim  Priory,  March  18,  announced  her  return.     She  found  Wales 
^CMeed^gly  dull  at  fii-st,  after  the  pleasures  of  courtly  and  litciiiry  society 
^^B  JjKidsm*     She  com]>huned  that  she  eonld  not  find  any  satisfaction  in 
^^Bny  bdijTed  rockit  and  rivbrs,  formerly  my  best  entertainment/'  and  she 
^^h||^  to  bo  able  once  more  to  enjoy  Sir  Charles  Colterels  conversjition, 
vkLtli   «M  to  her  **  abovtJ  all  the  flights   of  panegyrick*"      Her    one 
CDUDltlioiD  WM  that  the  faithful  Lucasia  wa.s  still  at  Cardigan,  though 
Uinrntcniti^  every  day  to  l^e  gone  to  her  own  home.     Descending  to  mun- 
duid  tliiii^  poor  Orinda  ronfcssod  that  she  had  been  much  disappointed 
In  iht  eondition  of  her  husband.     He  Ls  dull,  u pathetic  and  dcpi-e«aed^ 
was  rotBcd  to  no  inten^-at  by  her  luxount  of  the  conduct  of  his  affairs  in 
Locidoti,  lUid  ttirriiie<i  hei*  by  his  absolute  indifTcrence  to  business.     From 
Um  aloggifihiieaB  of  Antenor  she  turns  again  to  the  pleasures  of  literature^ 
and  by  an  :  ;:  *'         '        '  :  ristic  of  the  j^chool  slie  •    *  '  to, 

tiie  ielLi  }  .1,^  Eiigliah  bookft  with  p  td 

Francki  onai  with  picanure. 

<\l^.  ^iy^ot  the  month  of  April  with  her  beloved  friend  at  Llanship 
ciliks  i  the  hour  of  tho  apostasy  of  Lucasia  wna  approaching. 
:i4a  was  amusing  het-yelf  w  ith  the  idea  that  Poliarchus  was  sbo w- 
I    "lli«  at  Court,  and  while  she  was  signing  hersielf  to  him  **  more 
ail  Uie  world  besides  your  faithful  Valentine,"  Miss  Anne  Owen  was 
hetmSitkcarpiinu  a  valentine  in  a  loss  platonic  sense.    It  socms  to  have  all 
bapfvnad  at  Llanshipping  nn(ler  the  very  nose  of  Orinda,  mthout  at- 
timetiai;  tbo  att<?Df  i                 t  active  creatui-e.     AVlien  at  last  J^hc  found 
■ho  VM  hatiilr             ■'  with  chaginn  and  indignation.     Tho  bride- 
was  A  acm  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  the  match  waa  ono 
Hl^pfoved  of  by  both  families.     Orinda,  as  sho  ooya  beradlfy 
M  company  was  out  of  humour  ;  nay,  I  was  vcxotl  to  that 
ttad  I  coold  not  disguise  my  concem,  which  many  of  them  were 
Io  ic©,  and  »»poko  to  me  of  it ;  but  my  grief  was  too  deeply 
ruQti^  to  be  Cttnj«l  with  word.**."    Hot  position,  indeed,  woa  a  very  tryinj? 
inj                      '  -                 nilcat  the  disvippointment  of  thiM  wi  i   '      '     !o 
h^.                                        <1  a  tlivinity  so  long  oidy  t'V  fiml  hv  y 

eoDDpti                                 .  ITic  event  was  certait.  o 

miiliU*'  .  . .; oJt  nmrried,  OrindA  mcui. ;...,;;._..-_,..... If 
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in  transports  of  jealousy,  and  in  long  correspondence  on  the  subject  with 
Bosania  and  Poliarchns.  When  the  young  people  were  actually  nuurried, 
Orinda  remained  with  them  at  Llanshipping,  and  when  they  prepared  to 
go  over  to  Ireland,  where  the  biide's  new  home  was,  she  announced  her 
intention  of  accompanying  them.  The  vigilance  of  friendship,  however, 
was  not  the  only  or  the  main  cause  of  this  determination.  There  were 
several  suits  to  bo  tried  in  Dublin,  involving  heavy  gains  or  losses  to  her 
husband,  and  as  he  could  by  no  means  be  roused  to  an  interest  in  these, 
Mrs.  Philips  resolved  to  undertake  them  horsolf.  On  July  19,  1663,  she 
writes  from  Rosstrevor,  in  County  Down,  where  she  had  been  enjoying 
the  society  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  had  been  settled  something  less  than 
two  years  in  his  diocese.  This  august  companionship  did  not  prevent 
Orinda  from  exercising  a  sharp  supervision  over  the  newly-married  pair. 
She  informs  Poliarchus,  in  a  strain  of  the  finest  unconscious  hnmoor,  that 
she  believes  the  bridegi-oom  to  be  of  a  most  stubborn  and  surly  humour, 
although,  "  to  speak  sincerely,  she  has  not  been  able  hitherto  to  detect 
in  him  the  marks  of  any  ill  nature,"  and  what  exasperates  her  most  of 
all,  in  her  character  of  the  social  banshee,  is  that  Lucasia  herself  *'  pre- 
tends to  be  the  most  satisfied  creature  in  the  world." 

In  July  1662,  Mrs.  Philips  began  what  was  evidently  the  happiest 
year  of  her  life  by  taking  up  her  abode  in  Dublin.     At  tiie  Bestoration 
the  great  difSculty  of  settling  the  claims  of  those  Irish  gentlemen  who 
demanded  the  King's  favour,  and  the  endless  litigations  respecting  the 
forfeited  lands  in  Ireland,  brought  over  to  Dublin  a  large  company  of 
distinguished  lawyers  with  their  families,  and  gave  the  city  a  temporary 
show  and  glitter.     It  was  many  years  before  afiairs  were  in  any  d^ree 
settled,  and  the  English  colony  in  Dublin  settled  down  to  enjoy  them- 
selves as  best  they  might.     Orinda  found  hei-self  thrown  at  once  into 
the  distinguished  company  which  gathered  round  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the 
great  first  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  she  received  an  exceptionally  warm 
welcome  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Cork.     Of  all  the  Boyles,  how- 
ever, at  that  moment,  the  most  influential  was  Roger,  Earl  of  Orrery, 
whose  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Orinda  displayed   itself  at  once  in 
every  species  of  compliment  and  hospitality.     He  was  eminent  alike  as 
a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  poet,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  at  that  moment  engaged  in  Ireland  upon  a  most 
arduous  and  painful  oflice.     He  had  just  been  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland  under  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  his  friendship  was 
not  merely  flattering  and  agreeable  to  Orinda,  but  extremely  advantageous. 
He  placed  her  among  the  ladies  of  his  family,  obtained  for  her  the  pro- 
tection and  pei-sonal  friendship  of  Lady  Cork,  and  in  fact  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  make  her  stay  in  Dublin   pleasant.     Another  distin- 
guished person  with  whom  she  swore  eternal  friendship  in  Dublin  was 
the  young  Earl  of  Roscommon,  not  yet  famous  as  the  author  of  the  Esday 
on   Translated  Verse,  and  indeed  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  but 
already  looked  upon  as  a  patron  of  poetry,  and  as  a  very  agreeable  and 
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7,  " distompered/'  unfortunatoly,  -*  with  a  falnl  affection 
fcr  pltty/*  Another  Dublin  acquaintance  was  James  Tyrell,  the  politieian 
ftttd  btttorian  ;  another  was  John  Ogilby,  a  man  belonging  to  a  generation 
tiuui  all  the»e»  who  had  sucoassfully  outwitted  Sir  Wilb'am  l>ave- 
il,  mod  had  contrived  to  perauade  Charles  II.  to  send  bim  out  to 
Dobtm  ft8  Master  of  the  Rovols.  Ogilby  is  still  sometime»  remembered 
M  tlie  ttmnslAtor  of  the  Odf/$$ei/  and  of  the  ^^jieUt  That  Oi^inda  im- 
pnBed  all  these  persons  with  a  great  sense  of  hor  intellectual  i)ower  and 
tooFBl  excellence  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  eulogies  they  poured 
upon  bar  while  she  lived  and  long  after  ahe  died.  When  a  man  in  the 
pQillkn  of  Lord  Orrery  aaya  in  print  of  a  little  plain  Welsh  lady  of  the 

ttiddiodM, 

]kla<lam.  wbflo  I  but  kaeir  you  by  report, 
I  ftiared  the  praises  of  iho  wlrairing  Court 
Were  bol  their  complinivnts,  but  now  I  must 
OonfcfS,  what  I  ibougUt  civil  is  scarce  just, 

\f  be  sure  that  he  \b  trying  to  expi-ess  with  sincerity  a  very  genuine 
itian.  Nor  is  the  Earl  of  llo^ommon,  who  addresseB  her  as  "  Dear 
\<f**  leis  siaccre,  though  more  ri«.liculouSj  when  ho  states  it  to  be  his 
esfietieiioe  that  when  he  meets  hungry  wolves  in  the  Scjthion  snows, 

The  magic  of  OrindA^a  uaiue 

Not  only  cau  their  fiorceDesa  tame, 
But,  if  ihat  mighty  word  I  once  rcheawa, 
The/  ae«m  mb^tUsivelf/  to  rttat  in  verse, 

of  tlie  earlie»t  occasions  upon  which  Mrs.  Philips  met  I^ord 

August  \iUy2t  she  ventured  to  fhow  him  her  latest  effusion, 

m  aoone  she  had  translated  from  the  third  act  of  ComeiUe's  tragedy  of 

Im  Mori  dn  Pofnphe.     Orrery  admired  it  excessively,  and  laid  his  en- 

IroaiieB,  almost  his  commands,  upuu  her  to  complete  it  in  the  same 

style — \hmi  is.  In  rhymed  heroic  verse.     Hhe  set  to  work  and  completed 

the  tnak,  a  very  considerable  one,  by  the  middlo  of  Octolx^r.     She  found 

t  felieved  her,  in  combination  with  select  passages  fr-om  Seneca  and 

":^   fV: ^  1  - 1    ^   t j.'ly  breaking  her  heart  over  Lucasia,  whose  hus- 

»\\  taking  her  bock  to  their  houjro  at  Roistrevor. 

\i\  iier  snug  nest  of  quality  at  Dublin,  full  of  literary 

_,    .  <\>Vu)g  day  and  night  at  Fojnp^t/t  seems  to  have  mi#«ed 

lier  fHttd  as  little  as  could  be  expected.  She  was  treated  as  a  very  gniat 
«tMc''  I  when  she  had  occasion  to  hand  round  eomo  MS,  verses 

vfcic*.  had  junt  sent  her  fur  approval^  Hhe  must  have  felt  that 

lur  cap  cC  literary  impjorlance  was  fall.  So,  caressed  by  Lady  Cork 
and  compUmtfUtad  by  all  the  lettered  earls,  ishe  passed  the  months  of 
▲ttfii«i  and  .Sepienbor  16G3  in  a  sort  of  golden  dream,  acaroely  fimliug 
time,  atuid  all  her  avocation«i,  to  write  a  hasty  letter  to  the  duvotDd 
Plolianshas,  to  wbom^  however,  Pompey  was  sent  in  quick  in^talincnta. 
8bt  i^TM  him  an  iQt«r«tting  account,  in  October,  of  the  theatre  which 
IbMIJivw  moiior  of  tho  rorols,  C>gilbyi  was  biuldlng  at  Publin—a  thoati^ 
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that  ooet  2,000Z.  to  put  ap.  She  holds  it  to  he  much  finer  than  Dvn- 
nant's  in  London ;  and  she  is  present  when  the  season  opens  with  a 
performance  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy  of  WU  vnthout  Money. 
As  soon  as  the  rough  draft  of  Pompey  was  finished,  she  busied  herself 
with  her  husband's  affairs — ''  putting  m  Antenor's  claim  as  an  advmi- 
turer  in  my  father's  right  here  in  Ireland  " — and  this,  with  two  oth» 
minor  lawsuits,  occupies  her  spare  time  untQ  the  summer  of  the  ensuing 
year.  Hor  most  serious  attention,  however,  settles  upon  Pompey.  Sir 
Charles  Cotterel  takes  so  much  interest  in  it  that  she  says,  <<  I  look  OQ 
you  as  more  a  friend  to  me  than  David  was  to  Jonathan ; "  but  she 
shows  a  little  temper  when  he  offers  some  verbal  criticism.  For  instance, 
and  this  is  interesting  historically,  he  objects  to  the  word  effort  as  not 
English,  and  she  replies  that  it  has  been  naturalised  here  these  twelve 
years. 

Orinda  spent  the  winter  of  1662  at  Dublin,  touching  up  the  text  of 
Pompey,  writing  soogs  for  it,  and  having  them  put  to  music — ^not  with- 
out regret  that  her  friend,  the  great  Henry  Lawes,  who  died  just  as  the 
first  MS.  of  the  play  reached  London,  could  not  adorn  them  with  im- 
mortal strains.     Lord  Orrery,  who  looked  upon  himself  as  the  "  onlie 
begetter ''  of  this  tragedy,  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  bring  it  out  upon 
the  stage ;  and,  when  Ogilby  had  made  arrangements  for  its  representa- 
tion, Orrery  spent  100/.  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  buy  handsome  Egyptian 
and  Roman  dresses  and  bring  out  the  tragedy  in  style.     To  his  mother, 
Lady  Cork,  it  was  dedicated.    Loi-d  Roscommon  wrote  the  prologue,  and 
Sir  Edward  Dering  the  epilogue ;  each  of  them  so  ordered  their  verses 
that  they  should  be  delivered  by  the  actor  while  turning  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde's  box.     New  dances  and  a  masque  were  introduced  here  and 
there  by  Ogilby,  and  on  the  second  week  of  February  1663  it  was  finally 
presented  to  the  public.     It  enjoyed  an  unbounded  success ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  letter  in  which  Mrs.  Philips  gave  Sir  Charles  Cotterel  an 
account  of  the  performance  has  not  been  preserved.     Her  friends,  how- 
ever, pressed  her  to  print  the  play,  and  from  the  success  which  attended 
this  experiment  we  may  judge  of  the  reception  of  the  piece  on  the  boards. 
An  edition  of  500  was  printed,  a  single  packet  only  being  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  in  a  fortnight  the  whole  of  the  impression  was  sold.   In  London 
the  demand  was  so  great,  that,  hardly  had  the  few  copies  sent  arrived  at 
the  capital,  than  Mr.  Herringman,  the  poet's  publisher  in  those  early 
days  of  the  Restoration,  wrote  to  ask  Orindii's  leave  to  bring  out  a  Lon- 
don edition.     Meanwhile,  Orinda  had  certain  literary  experiences.     She 
made  the  aajuaintance  of  Samuel  Tuke,  whose  very  successful  play  of 
the  Advenhcrcs  of  Five  Hours  was  awakening  delusive  hopes  of  a  great 
now  dramatist ;  and  she  welcomed  in  Hudibraa  the  advent  of  one  much 
greater  than  Tuke.     Her  first  impulse  of  criticism  was  that  which  the 
world  has  endorsed :  "  In  my  life  I  never  read  anything  so  naturally 
and  so  knowingly  burlesque."    In  May,  her  troubles  as  an  authoress 
began.    A  miscellany  of  poems  by  living  writers  appeared,  in  whioh 
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were  pirated  and  widely  advertised ;  nnd  ber  serenity 
week  or  two  later,  by  the  fact  that  two  London  publishers 
quMTrlling  for  P&mpaj,  and  did,  in  fact,  bring  out,  in  the  month  of 
JtUMi,  two  mmtsltani^otis  editions  of  that  Incky  play.  And  now  it  came 
to  kcr  knowledj^e  that,  wliilc  abo  bad  bet*u  thus  bu&ily  employed,  she  bad 
cut  U>c  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  wits  of 
tlfte  (Uij;  for  Waller  bad  &et  bis  buart  on  translating  Pompee,  and  had 
finlali*^  one  act  before  Orindu's  -vemon  was  beard  of.  llie  other  four 
adt  haA  U  I  "ied  by  8ir  EJwaiil  Fillmoii?,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and 

iJio  jouiig  »  were  afterwards  known  as  the  Iviirla  of  Dorset  and 

Middtaaax.  As  early  as  January  1G63  it  was  announced  tJiat  this  trana> 
l&UoD  was  complete  aud  immediately  to  appear.  Tlie  success,  however, 
of  tibe  Iri^  Yttsion  checked  tho  London  one;  and  Orinda,  hearing 
noUiilig  of  ber  illustriouij  rivals,  became  friglitened,  and  w^rote  to  Waller 
ft  loUor  deprecating  his  anger.  His  i-eply,  which  reached  her  early  in 
Juat,  notftared  her;  the  ooutlly  poet  was  characteristically  smooth , 
caiaitmonBf  and  obliging,  and^  if  be  felt  annoyance,  contrived  most  wittily 
io  mvM  ibo  thow  of  it  At  last,  on  July  IG,  IGGS,  having  gained  the 
l«ro  noat  important  of  her  thlx^^  suits,  Mrs.  Philips  set  sail  from  Dublin 
tuMiUbrd,  and  wont  home  to  her  hugbantl  iit  Cardigan  after  an  absence 
of  SKacilj  tweWo  months. 

8ba  (Sound  tho  excellent  Atitt^nor  mncii  improved  in  health,  and  she 
«tUod  down  to  spond  the  autumn  and  winter  at  home.  Her  new  im- 
partaoioo  oh  a  woman  of  letters,  and  her  large  Tendon  correspondence, 
hovevcTi  exp08od  her  to  a  fresh  annoyance.  The  postmaster  at  Ca«r- 
ttartban  acandalottfily  neglected  bis  duty,  and  letteni  were  constantly 
dakjod  aad  lost.     T              yof  the  neiglil  I,  however,  htiriwJ  up 

bjtba  CTor  wierg*                  i,  sent  in  a  iji  lo  O'Neal,  the  Post- 

nMSter*Genc9ul,  and  tho  indolence  at  CWrmarthen  receiv^etl  a  sharp 
jvprtmand.  She  found  the  winter  tedious  after  her  happy  lifo  at  r>ublin  j 
■ha  doca  not  cx»m plain,  lait  her  letters  to  Sir  Chiu-les  Cotterr'l  ar©  de- 
jiwlad  in  tone,  and  Iut  appeals  to  her  friends  to  find  something  in  Ijonilon 
lor  bar  htmband  to  do  ar<'  constant  and  jiatbetie.  And  now  a  fresh  an- 
tioyanoa  ooetu-red.  A  piratical  London  publisher  managed  to  obtain 
of  all  her  miHCcIlu'    rms,  which  she  had  r»^fus»Hl  io  print,  and 


t  tii«m  out  svirn  i  in  November  1603,  tl^o  titio  payw  dated 

1064.  Her  friiitid^  wroUj  Ut  i»r.r  to  condole,  but  did  not  Rcnd  her  tlm 
book,  and  her  anjLiety  and  vexation,  combined  with  tho  rumour  that  the 

were  f«ry  inoorrectly  printed,  throw  her  into  a  sharp  attack  of 
Tii«  volume,  howovor,  is  iioi  partieulnrly  inoorrect,  and  it  was 
by  ail  ode  of  Cowley's  which  should  havu  Uvn  balm  to  the 
hreMAl  of  tiio  woundi'il  \h>vU--a,  In  it  timt  eminent  rhetorician,  fsjuaiking 
in  ilio  conaciounncta  uf  iii.t  enormous  pitmtige,  adilnasod  her  in  U*fmH  of 
tbe  hi(^bimt  and  moat  affeetionato  eulogy,  and  contrived  to  throw  into  ono 
■taamt  ai  ]akMt,  of  bU  r  i  I  cxle,  some  of  the  nu»«l  drlir-at*  ly  felici- 
totM  amiplimentii  that  v.  r  addiiMttod  to  a  sister  in  A  polio  : 


^^m 


itttfi 
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Thou  dost  mj  wonder,  iroold'it  mj  envy  laiM, 
If  to  be  praised  I  loved  more  than  to  praise ; 
I  must  admire  to  see  thy  well-knit  sense, 
Thy  nombers  gentle,  and  thy  fancies  high, 
Thcso  as  thy  forehead  smooth,  these  sparkling  as  thino  eye. 

'Tis  solid  and  'tis  manly  all. 

Or  rather,  'tis  angelical .' 

For,  as  in  angels,  we 

Do  in  thy  verses  see 
Both  improved  sexes  eminently  meet, — 
They  are  than  Man  more  strong,  and  more  than  Woman  sweet. 

In  January  1664  she  took  in  hand  another  play  of  ComeHIe's,  ana^ 
that  the  one  most  popular  in  England  through  his  lifetime — Horace.    T    1 
had  been  translated  before,  by  Sir  William  Lower,  in  1656,  and  wa^ 
attempted  later  on  by  Charles  Cotton,  in  1671.     She  worked  slowly  i^h 
this,  and  brought  four  acts  of  it,  all  she  was  destined  to  complete,  wit~  J 
her  when  she  came  to  London  in  March.     She  was  absolutely  unable  t:«« 
stay  any  longer  in  suspense,  and  she  thought  that  her  energy  and  iKi- 
fluenoe  might  secure  some  post  for  her  husband  if  she  came  right  up  to 
town.     The  last  three  months  of  her  life  were  brilliantly  spent ;  she  wna 
warmly  welcomed  at  court  and  in  the  best  society.     Her  last  verses, 
signed  June  10,  1664,  were  addressed  in  terms  of  affectionate  respect  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     They  breathe  the  old  ardour,  the  old 
moral  elevation,  the  old  eager  note  of  the  enthusiastic  Orinda.     Twelve 
days  later  she  was  dead,  a  victim  to  small-pox,  that  frightful  epidemic  to 
which  the  science  of  the  day  saw  no  hope  of  resistance.     She  had  hat 
half  completed  her  thirty-fourth  year.     She  was  buried  under  a  great 
slab  in  the  church  of  St.  Bennet  Sberehog,  among  the  remains  of  her 
ancestors. 

Thus,  in  the  middle  of  a  brilliant  social  and  literary  success,  the 
abhorred  shears  slipped  in  and  cut  the  thread.  The  memory  of  the 
matchless  Orinda  was  celebrated  in  numberless  odes.  All  the  Royalist 
poets  combined  to  do  her  honour.  Cowley  mourned  her  in  a  massive 
lyric.  Denham  demanded  the  privilege  of  concluding  her  Horace.  Her 
name  was  mentioned  with  those  of  Sappho  and  Corinna,  and  language 
was  used  without  repi'oach  which  would  have  seemed  a  little  fulsome  if 
addressed  to  the  muse  herself.  For  half  a  century  Orinda  was  an  un- 
questioned light  in  English  song ;  then  she  sank  into  utter  *l*trlrTifiBg. 
But  her  memory  is  worthy  of  some  judicious  revival.  She  presents  ns 
with  a  clearly  defined  and  curious  type  of  the  literary  woman,  and  there 
are  few  such  in  our  early  literature.  She  secured  the  affectionate  esteem 
of  the  principal  people  of  her  time,  and  we  know  enough  of  her  character 
to  see  that  she  could  not  but  secure  it ;  and  if  she  sinned  against  poetry, 
as  we  understand  it,  much  may  be  forgiven  to  her,  for  she  loved  it  much. 

EDMUND  W.  GOSSE, 
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I. 

cotititrr  bus  the  bpst  police t     This  is  n  question  that  cnn  ox\]y 

ftaswoTKl  when  one  has  arriv^ed  at  an  undorstimtling  of  what  consti- 

liitw  a  good  polico.    To  most  foreigners,  the  ideal  polioo  ia  that  of  London. 

'      In  the  works  of  almost  every  foreign  writer  who  hfts  treated  of  England, 

QBO  finds  a  tribnte  of  admiration  to  the  En^jflish  j>ol iceman^ — "  the  worthy 

rrprewntative  of  a   free   j)eop!e,"  as  M,   Louis  Blanc  his  called  him. 

G«nbaJdt  und  the  Shah  of  Persia  ha^-e  joined  in  expressing  their  praise 

I      of  th*t  Une-coated  official  **  who  is  respected  by  the  people  without  being 

tered  or  hated  j "  and  the  Shah's  t^atifuony  h  especially  worthy  of  not<?, 

^Jor  in  the  luscount  of  his  trip  to  Europe,  in  1871,  his  Majesty  finds  not  a 

^^vord  to  Bay  in  favour  of  the  French  police.     Tho  8hah*8  approbation  of 

^^Plr  BdiDDnd  Henderson's  force  was  even  pushed  to  the  iK)int  of  exaggera* 

^Hkm«  and  let  ujj  hope  that  it  was  with  no  intentional  purpose  of  hoaxing 

[W«  B-  ~  '  ittt  his  Majesty  wit)te,  **The  constable's  truncheon  ia  an 

"      tanhW  '  which  all  men  bow  :  the  man  who  rosists  it  is  in^stantly 

'      pot  to  dtsith." 

The  t«*timony  of  foreigners  to  the  merits  of  our  inatitutiona  may  l>o 
allowed  itti  propei*  weight ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tho  majority 
of  foroignors  who  have  written  about  Englund  have  been  poliUc;il  re- 
kcre,  and  their  praise  of  our  police  has  been  bestowed  rather  on 
t  of  what  it  does  not  do  than  what  it  does.     The  Continental  con- 
fled  from  justice,  or  inju<.tice,  in  his  own  country,  and 
for  the  «oIo  of  bis  foot  in  any  other  Btato  abroad,  is 
,  on  landing  in  Etighmd,  to  find  himself  free  from  m-ery  sort  of 
mrtvU lance.    Ho  ia  not  a^^ked  to  exhibit  a  passport  or  papers  of  identity ; 
bo  Boay  lodge  where  bo  likes,  and  under  any  name  be  pleases,  without 
required  to  register  his  name,  profession,  and  previous  dwellLng- 
aa  in  free  Belgium,  or  to  take  out  a  permit  ds  sfjonr^  as  in  free 
8witKrlatid.     8a  long  aa  ho  avoids  breaking  the  law,  he  and  the  poliwj 
«r  come  into  contact ;  and  tho  bw  allows  him  ex;ict  ly  the  same 
at  to  a  bom  Briton.     He  may  form  political  clubs;  he  may 
in  political   deraonstntioua,  and   yell   defiance   at  monarchs  and 
from  the  podetital  of  the  column  in  Trafalgar  Scptare ;  he  may 
Oirry  a  rwl  flag  through  Hydo  Park ;  set  up  a  Social ij*t  newspjiper  in 
tJobOf  and  plaster  every  hoarding  in  the  capitid  with  proclamations 
ilnting  Lib  views  of  things  in  general,  if  he  can  only  afford  the  expenack 
Kf«n  If  a  forrignor  gets  into  tlio  custody  of  tho  English  polirt!  for  a 
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breach  of  the  common  law,  he  is  treated  with  a  fairness  unknown  in 
other  European  lands.  No  attempt  is  made  to  worm  a  confession  out  of 
him  by  cross-questions ;  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  cautioned  to  hold  his 
tongue.  He  is  taken  before  a  magistrate  in  a  public  court,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  hia  arrest,  and  there  the  police  depose  against 
him  only  such  things  as  they  know  for  certain,  not  things  they  suspect 
or  have  heard  said.  Finally,  when  the  foreigner  has  been  discharged 
from  custody  he  may  continue  to  reside  in  England  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  before,  instead  of  being  served  with  an  arrit  (TexpitUion,  as 
happens  to  all  foreigners  who  get  into  trouble  with  the  police  of  Cronti- 
nental  countries. 

All  this  is  admirable  enough ;  but  it  results  from  our  political  and 
judicial  systems,  and  the  police  are  entitled  to  no  praise  for  it.  English 
police  officials  are  not  tyrants  because  the  law  does  not  allow  them  to  be 
so.  They  do  not  meddle  with  the  concerns  of  law-abiding  persons  be- 
cause the  powers  entrusted  to  them  have  been  circumscribed  within  a 
very  narrow  sphere.  Their  duty  is  simply  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  to 
bring  offenders  against  the  law  to  justice;  it  is  only  under  very  exoep- 
tional  circumstances  that  they  are  allowed  to  act  upon  the  assomptum 
that  a  man  who  has  committed  no  crime  should  be  arrested  as  a  sus- 
picious character  who  is  planning  an  offence  against  the  law.  In  &ct, 
they  have  no  right  to  pry  into  the  aflairs  of  individuals  except  under 
warrants  issued  by  magistrates  when  it  is  intended  to  implead  those 
individuals  in  the  courts.  Abroad,  the  most  respectable  man  may  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  evidence  to  the  police  that  ho  is  not  a  criminal ; 
and  he  may  be  punished  by  the  courts  for  "  rebellion  "  if  he  resists  a 
police  official  who  comes  to  cross-question,  lecture,  and  annoy  him  with- 
out any  warrant. 

This  is  a  radical  difference  which  must  not  be  overlooked ;  for  it 
reduces  all  compaiisons  between  the  English  and  the  Continental  police 
to  this  mere  question :  as  to  whether  the  English  jwlice,  as  an  institution 
for  detecting  the  peri>etrator8  of  crimes  and  for  capturing  them  when 
they  have  fled,  is  ec|ual  to  the  \y6\icQ  of  Continental  countries,  and  in 
particular  to  that  of  France,  which  is  the  best  of  them  all  ? 

To  this  question — a  purely  professional  one — an  eminent  French 
writer,  M.  Maxime  Ducamp,  gives  a  decided  negative.  In  his  work  on 
Palis,*  3rd  vol.,  p.  130,  he  says  :  **  I  have  often  heard  the  English  police 
extolled  to  the  detriment  of  ours.  This  is  a  mere  joke,  nothing  more. 
The  English  police,  whose  services  are  not  even  given  to  the  public 
gratuitously,  implicitly  recognises  its  inferiority,  and  very  often  it  applies 
to  our  police  for  advice.  Scotland  Yard  writes  to  our  Prefecture :  '  In 
such  and  such  a  case  what  should  you  do  ?  *  and  sometimes  we  are  asked 
such  childish  questions  as  whether  we  do  not  mark  the  bodies  of  our 
discharged  convicts  in  order  to  identify  them  more  easily." 

*  Parit ;  tei  Organett  9§t  Fonctiona  et  aa  Vie. 
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M.  Maxlmi^  Dooainp  might  hmTe  remembered  that  until  1832  the 
of  '  convicts  on  the  shoulder  with  the  letters  **  T.  F." 

(IVsMnur  .  1 1  il  exist  in  France,  so  thstt  the  inquiry  pf  the  English 

poBoo  was  not  &  childish  one ;  but  it  was  certainly  unfortunate,  far  it 
proired  Uut  Bcx>t]and  Yard  doc3  not  keep  itself  sufficiently  conversant 
with  fonL'i^  cuKtoms.  Tlxis,  however,  was  before  Mr.  Howard  Vincent 
liftd  hmm  filiused  at  ths  hmd  of  the  new  department  for  Criminal  Investi- 


Bilt  H*  Dtxcamp  has  also  omitted  to  take  account  of  the  many 
£uitsties  which  the  police  of  Paris  enjoys,  as  compared  with 
of  London,  for  tlio  detection  of  crime.  It  Li  only  by  givicg  a  full 
of  the  working  of  the  Parisian  police  system  that  one  can  show 
what  those  fjMstlities  are,  and  demonstrate  to  English  readers  how  mani- 
fold mm  tlie  disadvantages  under  which  Scotland  Yard  worki^,  and  how 
iinnsiaocia)>]e  it  is  to  expect  that  it  should  be  as  rapid  and  generally  suc- 
oenlht  in  its  operations  as  the  Parisian  Prefecture-  So  far  aa  the  activity 
inA  inj^cnttity  of  individual  memberH  of  the  force  go,  tho  English  m^o 
fWltlinly  •qual  to  tiie  French ;  but  before  the  English  police,  as  a  whole, 
flonU  become  equa]  to  that  of  France  we  should  have  to  alter  all  our 
laMbatiotm  and  sacriAoe  a  good  deal  of  that  personal  liberty  which  we 
Mlou  vnry  pradoas. 

It  abottid  bo  added  that  the  French  themselves  think  their  police  a 
little  too  T  ^*  "  ni  it  is  donbtful  whether  its  present  powerful  or^ni- 
tatfan  wi!  hufiered  to  exist.     Thti  Municipal  Coiindl  of  Paris 

baw  for  i«>iim  tiiuM  p.'wt  been  miiking  resolute  efforts  to  get  the  police 
■n«liir  their  couLiul ;  and  the  I'ecent  reitignation  of  M.  Andrieux,  the 
IVofoct.  was  caused  by  his  utter  inability  to  work  harmoniously  with  a 
flOfpotntion  whicl)  t  '  lormoius  powers  witli  which  ho  was 

amad  es  <ifficio,     ]  l>  M.  CaniescAsse,  will  possibly  see 

hi»  fwircfa  somewhat  curtailed  ;  but  considering  wlmt  the  chaiuctor  of 
tlia  Ppeneb  is,  and  how  much  they  expect  their  police  to  do  for  them, 
■ay  chaAg»$  that  may  ]>c  introduced  will  probably  only  be  of  a  temporary 
The  Frenchman  lik»j«  to  bo  governed  "  paternally/"  IIow- 
nioch  he  may  profess  Republican  sentiments,  jiersonal  lilierty,  such 
Ml  wn  nndanitand  it,  is  a  Uiing  he  cannot  conceive ;  and  although  ho 
mmj  Wtteao0i  for  a  time  in  disorganising  the  Prefecture  by  well-miiant 
tdbnnivbo  mu>it  change  hb)  nature  and  his  institutions  veiy  deeply 
ba  can  reduce  the  police  to  the  position  which  they  hold  in 
fts  aonrantfl  of  the  public,  not  its  masters. 


H 

Tb©  police  of  Paris  i*  undtr  tlie  direction  of  a  Prefnct,  who  is  ap- 

ftoIn?i'<l  1>v  thf  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  who  i»  roquired  to  rexido  at 

,  wbicb  standi  on  tho  Qaai  do  I'Horloge,  adjoining  tho 

rdiiux*  o:  g  u^^iioe  and  the  Prison  of  the  Comdet^gerie.     He  has  under  his 
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orders  a  force  of  nearly  7,000  policemen  in  uniform,  21  officers  of  ihe 
peace,  80  district  commissioners  of  police  {Cammiasaires),  500  detectiveB, 
and  a  number  gf  agents  secrets,  or  private  paid  informers,  known  only  to 
himself  and  to  the  two  or  three  principal  members  of  his  staff.  This 
staff  consists  of  the  directors,  sub-directors,  and  clerks  of  twelve  sections, 
each  of  which  transacts  a  special  class  of  business;  thus  there  is  the 
**  Bureau  des  Etrangers,"  ''  Bureau  de  la  Surety  06n^rale,"  ''  Bureau  des 
Gamis  **  (for  the  supervision  of  hotels  and  lodging-houses),  and  so  on. 

For  administrative  purposes,  Paris  is  divided  into  20  wards  (arron- 
dissements)  and  80  quarters.  Each  ward  has  a  force  of  about  325  police- 
men, commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  peace ;  and  each  quarter  a  police 
station,  managed  by  a  commissaire.  The  officer  of  the  peace  is  the 
captain  of  the  police  corps  in  his  ward  ;  he  wears  a  silver-laced  uniform 
and  sword,  ranks  with  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  is  always  a  well- 
educated  gentleman,  of  a  status  much  superior  to  an  English  superintcD- 
dent.  He  is  never  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  police-sergeants,  but 
is  generally  selected  &om  what  one  may  call  the  upper  or  gentlemen, 
detectives  of  the  Prefecture,  or  else  from  among  the  secretaries  and 
clerks  to  the  directors.  His  pay  amounts  to  about  200^  a  year,  and  he 
is  lodged  in  the  Mairie  of  his  ward,  where  he  is  provided  with  a  com- 
fortable suite  of  apartments  with  coal  and  gas  free.  His  duties  are  to 
superintend  the  men  of  his  brigade,  to  go  rounds  of  inspection  in  order 
to  see  that  they  are  on  their  beats,  and  on  important  occasions,  when 
great  crowds  have  to  be  kept  in  order,  or  when  riots  have  to  lie  sup- 
pressed, he  takes  command  of  his  brigade  in  the  streets.  Three  times  a 
day  he  sends  reports  to  the  chief  of  the  municipal  police  at  the  Prefecture 
concerning  all  that  has  occurred  within  his  ward.  In  addition  to  the 
brigades  in  the  20  wards,  there  is  a  '  Brigade  Centrale '  of  250  men  and 
an  officer,  who,  like  the  A  Division  of  the  London  police,  form  a  reserve 
available  for  special  duty. 

As  the  area  and  population  of  Paris  are  barely  equal  to  half  those  of 
London,  the  7,000  Parisian  policemen  form  a  stronger  force  than  the 
ten  thousand  and  odd  who  guard  the  English  capital ;  and  we  must  add 
to  them  the  gendarmes  and  Bepublican  guards,  who,  though  under  the 
orders  of  the  Minister  of  War,  may  really  bo  described  as  mounted  iK>lice. 
The  Parisian  policeman,  who  used  to  be  called  sergent  de  viUe,  but  is  now 
termed  gardien  de  la  paix,  has  nothing  to  do  beyond  keeping  order  in 
the  streets.  It  is  the  Bepublican  guards  who  escort  prisoners  in  the 
cellular  vans  from  the  gaols  to  the  law-courts,  and  stand  by  them  in  the 
criminal  docks ;  who  attend  at  theatres,  casinoes,  and  all  places  of  public 
amusement;  and  who  line  the  streets  whenever  there  is  any  pageant. 
On  the  race-coursea  soldiers  are  generally  pressed  into  service  to  keep 
the  course  clear,  and  thus  policemen  are  never  diverted  from  their 
regular  beats  and  duties.  It  is  considered  so  important  that  a  police- 
man should  learn  to  know  all  the  people  in  the  district  where  he  is 
stationed  that  a  man's  beat  is  soaicely  ever  changed.    The  average  term 
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of  wrrieo  is  the  force  is  fiflcen  jenTS,  and  daring  that  time  a  msiii  will 
haite  to  wmlk,  daily  aod  nightly,  the  same  set  of  fitreete,  till  he  knows 
tho  liwo  of  erery  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  locality.  By  day,  each 
pelieMitka  walks  singly ;  by  night  they  always  go  in  pairs,  at  least  in  the 
popoloos  quarters.  Their  pay  begins  at  56/,  a  year,  tmd  rises  gradually 
loBQf. 

Bvwy  ward  of  Paris,  aa  above  said,  has  four  quarters,  and  each  quar- 
ter halt  its  polioe- station  with  a  commissaii^.  The  CommLssairo  de  Polio© 
is  an  official  having  no  equivalent  in  England.  He  is  the  eit^f^s  morumt 
tint  oeotfur,  the  executive  ma^strate  of  the  district  where  he  resides.  He 
ifl  not  a  juKtice,  for  he  has  no  power  to  ]msa  sentences ;  but  ho  has  un- 
limited  power  as  to  ordering  the  ari-est  of  persons  whom  he  may  regard 
t»  txig^douB  chai-acters ;  and  as  arrest  in  France  generally  involves  three 
days'  dctftntion  at  least,  this  puts  the  liberty  of  the  subject  at  the  com- 
minaire^s  mercy. 

In  all  their  difficulties  Frenchmen  fly  to  the  Commifisaire  de  Police. 
If  two  meu  qtmrrel  in  the  streets,  the  policeman  who  hears  them  will 
|iiupuae  an  adjournment  to  the  commissaire's  ;  if  a  landlord  have  to 
dfial  with  a  noisy  tenant,  if  parents  are  vexed  by  a  troublesome  child, 
tlw  Commisanire  do  Police  is  appealed  to  and  mostly  settles  the  grievaijce 
Irjr  rcpHittanduig  the  oflending  party,  and  asking  for  his  promise  that  he 
will  not  offend  agrtin.  By  such  rough  and  ready  informal  adjudications, 
gi«*i  many  tmmpery  cases  which  in  London  would  be  carried  before 
ttw  ore  settled  out  of  hand.  The  commissaire  makes  no  charge 
his  ministrations  j  and  nevur  refuses  to  exert  liis  authority  to  prevent 
aMKadah  A  wife  will  rush  to  him  and  sny,  '*My  husband  has  taken 
to  drink  of  late,  and  1  am  tired  of  expostulating  with  him — <jannot  you 
ly  flomeihingt"  and  the  commiwsaire  will  at  once  send  for  the  husband 
remaiiHtrAte  with  him  on  the  en-or  of  his  ways  j  or  it  will  be  a  hns- 
iMUid  who  will  come,  saying  ;  "  My  wife's  goings  on  leave  much  to  bo 
doired,  and  my  patience  is  beginning  to  fail  me.  I  wish  you  would  tell 
bfr  that  if  thi!*;  goes  on  there  will  l)e  trouble,"  and  the  comnussaire  does 
tall  her,     Sometirn-  mmissairea  have  extremely  delicate  casc^  to 

dmi  with,     A  tfra.'  ,  with  her  veil  down  antl  looking  much  agi- 

tated, will  oom^  and  oonfeea  that  by  some  indii^cretton  fihe  has  put  her- 
self in  the  powar  of  her  maid  :  **  Unless  I  pay  the  wretched  girl  a  heavy 
mom  of  raomify  by  to-morrow  she  threatens  to  give  my  husband  a  letter 
HahafounT  "  1  "^t."     The  grawfe  dame  need  have  no  fear. 

ai  eaflei  of  ^     m  the  commLssAire  sends  for  the  person  who 

«Bika  to  cxtori  mouf  y  ur  to  wreak  a  heartless  vengeance,  oompela  him 
to  gtva  up  the  corapromij^ing  letter,  and  bringn  him,  or  her,  to  reason  by 
a  thorough  lecture,  kicked  by  the  signilicant  declaration  :  ••  Now  I 
promiflo  that  if  yoa  try  to  take  a  mean  advantage  of  the  secret  that  has 
faUco  Into  your  power,  I  will  make  you  repent  it."  This  is  quito 
cr.otigh.  The  terror  inspirefl  by  tho  police  is  very  groat.  No  man  or 
vftuftn  mn><  to  mako  an  onemy  of  the  (^'ommis^iic  de  Pulico,  for  nobody 
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exactly  knows  to  what  point  the  powers  of  the  police  may  Btietdi; 
and  thus  many  a  scandal  which  might  have  borne  disastrous  fmits  is 
nipped  in  the  bud.     If  a  person  seeking  to  trade  on  a  shameful  secret 
ventures,  however,  to  defy  the  police,  he  would  very  soon  find  that  the 
oommissaire's  threats  were  no  brute  thunder.     He  woiild  be  sent  to  the 
Prisoners'  Depot  at  the  Prefecture,  and  the  commissaire  would  chaige 
him  privately  with  seeking  to  extort  money.    As  the  examination  <^ 
prisoners  is  not  held  publicly  in  France,  the  Juge  d'Instruction  might 
keep  the  man  in  gaol  for  months  without  bringing  him  to  trial,  and 
without  anybody  except  the  commissaire  and  the  lady  who  had  been 
threatened  knowing  why  he  was  detained.     The  fact  of  the  lady  having 
been  very  guilty  would  not  weigh  in  the  least  with  the  Juge  d'Instruc- 
tion, who  would  foel  himself  bound  to  protect  the  lady's  husband  froim^ 
annoyance.     The  compromising  letters  which  the  man  had  in  his  pos^ 
session  would  be  taken  from  him  by  force,  and  he  would  only  be  rte-^ 
leased  when  he  had  promised  to  behave  himself.     Moreover,  his  ant^^ 
cedents  would  bo  thoroughly  sifted,  and  if  any  blemish  were  found  ia 
them,  the  culprit  might  see  himself  rated  on  the  police-books  as  a  sus- 
picious character  and  bo  ordered  to  leave  Paris  instantly  on  his  release. 

Whenever  a  person  comes  before  a  commissaire  as  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant, the  first  question  put  is  :  "  Who  are  you  t "  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  of  the  French  police  system  turns  upon  this  point  of  as- 
certaining correctly  who  people  are.     In  'England  it  is  often  quite  im- 
possible to  find  out  who  a  man  is.     Doubtless,  as  many  as  half  the  crimi- 
nals who  ai*e  sent  to  our  prisons  have  been  sentenced  under  false  names. 
An  Englishman  may  change  his  name  as  often  as  he  pleases ;  marry, 
re-marry,  enlist  in  the  army,  re-enlist,  get  imprisoned  and  re-imprisoned, 
and  finally  be  buried  under  names  not  his  own  without  anybody  know- 
ing or  caring  who  his  parents  were.  In  France  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  native  to  conceal  his  identity.     When  a  man  is  bom  his  name  and 
those  of  his  parents  ai-e  rc^tered  at  the  Maine  of  the  Commune  where- 
he  resides,  and  the  copy  of  the  registry  forms  his  etcU  cimly  which  he  i» 
required  to  show  on  all  the  important  occuiTences  of  his  life.     On  com- 
pleting his  twentieth  year  he  is  obliged  to  draw  at  the  conscription,  andL 
if  he  fail  to  appear  in  his  commune  for  this  purpose  he  is  entered  as  sfc 
deserter.     Before  he  can  marry  he  must  exhibit  his  etat  civil,  to  prove 
who  he  is,  and  to  show  what  is  his  military  status — ^whether  he  has  been 
a  soldier,  or  whether  he  be  in  the  first  or  second  class  of  the  Reserves. 
Every  time  a  child  is  born  to  him  in  wedlock  that  child's  name  is  en- 
tered upon  his  eiat  civil ;  the  dejxths  of  his  parents  are  registered  there 
too ;  and  if  the  man  have  incurred  any  sentence  from  the  law-courts, 
that  sentence  and  the  particulars  of  his  offence  will  also  stand  marked 
upon  his  registry  to  all  time. 

One  can  see  at  a  glance  what  assistance  this  affords  to  the  police.  If 
a  man  be  arrested,  or  merely  suspected,  he  must  say  who  he  is.  Con- 
cealment is  useless,  for  the  police  will  not  release  the  man  mitil  thsy^ 
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bom  wiB  }m  wriMai  Hk  mm!  if  OitMaitiw 
be  fiwkd  iBcomet  bo  viU  W  liable  Id  «x  MBlbs'  im^ 
m  Ti^ibHkd :  ttor  will  his  tiwililai  tad  lb««^  Ibr 
it  for  gnmtai  tbsl  be  k  onjy  fontranliht  bit  i^Mrti^ 
gi«Al  aci»^  «Bd  be  will  be  flaoMl  uadir 
table  UfiftbttoiBtt  ao  liiuiienwiiMi  tb«|  b*  wifl  idliiie 
lM&»gp«»lttli|Keee.  Fkvndk  csimiMlieribebfwcbMnieeuQelr 
—  fc  j  »i  mmtm\  tbar  itoitit j>  IntbetMnftcffiflyTtmisUMPHfeetaM 

fufioe  cmlU  eflbrd  wi  iBHiwIaiwa  is  tbe  netter,  bat  tbej  cab 

cae  «Me  of  m  yrmndtmttn  wte  obetiiuilrly  rMbted  mil  tn* 

ieaeeettBiavbttttoittBewM.    This  viHdieii  Bkea  bad  bee» 

a  petty  tbefti  aai  eleted  thiU  be  wma  an  ItaEaiL    Tbie 

tQ  be€d«B ;  at  toaet  it  was  dinutueil  that  ix>  parson  bearini^  hU 

e«i  bad  bftA  bovn  in  tb«  eomronoe  whicb  be  deecribed  as  hie  birth- 

fbaiL    Ho  «ms  fcsfiA  in  prisoa  fifUm  nootbek  and  qowUoned  elgbij 

(«« lif  a  Jsge  lilnotinictioD,  hot  to  fto  pttpoee^  m  that  be  was  at  Uet 

trial  far  baian  "^  tbkf  and  'vmgahisody  and  awtitiwiced  to  m.  J9tkt*s  inaprisoiio 

«HL    On  him  release  he  was  tmUed  as  %  foeigBer— Ibat  Is^  be  was  ex- 

fAd  tbe  ecwuktry  hj  order  of  the  Fitleci  of  Bolice^  and  being  oon%-eyed 

b  (bft  frooftiar  liciwi«n  two  gendartiies  was  givttn  t^  to  tb^  lUltsn  an- 

ikmiHi  ae  n  sopected  cnmiikaL  Tbe  Italian  polioeqrBtem  being  like  tbe 

Enneb,  tb#  Tuyhond  was  labesi  to  gaol  and  asked  to  give  an  aoeount  of 

^i^miL    A«  be  pewieted  in  tolling  palpable  tintrut]^  about  Lis  blrtbjilaoa 

^  ««B  kepi  for  eerefml  moDtbs  in  dumnoe,  tbcei  8BDtc!D0l^d  to  fix  montha 

^  TapdMiiMbige,  ajkd  on  the  expirntioa  of  his  temif  he  was  sent  bscd^  to 

This  ttine  tbe  French  police  did  not  oinst  him,   but  they 

lifls.    The  nnbappf  man  seekiiig  for  work  ts  a  stono^mason 

fettod  emplojment ;  but  gnve  his  mastur  a  name  tUiTtsrfiut  to  that 

wbieh  be  had  beeoi  sentenced*     Tho  police  were  down  -upon  hint 

"^  ttMe.    HaTing  ascertained  that  his  new  name  wae  not  liui  own  they 

f^  him  aentcncod  again  to  a  year's  impriNonmrnt,  **  pottr  tufurpation  t/« 

and  upon  his  dischargts  thry  tuld  him  jilidiily  thai  he  ooold 

^^pHS  no  itmte  until  be  made  an  avowal  of  hU  identity.     He  was  oon- 

^>|pMl  to  a  "  r«  ■    "Mondictt^"'  wr  Jt'ijot  for  inoorrij^iblo  va^bonds^ 

^ijd  there  r>n  i-iMf.     Wlio  be  was  bi?t  never  been  axcertained ; 

'^tit  ihrr  T<  /  with  wbic'b  be  wiui  hutiUul  to  fleatb  ^bowa 

%hat  «  i^ru^   ....  ..  .,  „;...!  tho  Froncb  i»oUw  wagiw  Rgniiwt  criiuiuaU. 

If  this  unfortunate  man  bail  driven  btmi*elf  uut  as  an  RngUsbm&n  and 
bad  i:  iHi  tmiiblm  woaM  Imv*'  cwlmvI  when 

b»  t<ii'  U  poUoo  would  liAvtOiud  no  H^bt 

t0  wiirrj*  Ulm  or  to  ftbiji  bim  liaek   to  I'Viincc,     ITiii  I^VoncJi  autht)iitii« 
aontpbiin  thai  tbo  kx  lawK  undor  wbtcb  cnminAlN  thrire  i»  Engl 
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cause  the  Prefecture  an  infinity  of  trouble,  and  keep  Paris  flooded  with 
adventurers,  pickpockets  and  welshers.  Every  now  and  then  when  some 
great  race,  exhibition  or  public  fete  is  going  to  take  place  in  Park,  Scot- 
land Yard  telegraphs  to  the  Prefecture  that  divers  well-known  pick- 
pockets have  been  seen  to  start  for  France.  The  French  police  are 
sometimes  quick  enough  to  capture  some  of  these  gentlemen  when  they 
land  at  Calais,  and  order  them  back  by  the  next  boat ;  but  they  moan 
at  being  put  to  so  much  trouble.  '*  Why  do  not  the  London  detectives 
collar  men  whom  they  know  to  be  pickpockets  ? "  they  say.  •*  If  toe  so 
much  as  suspect  a  man  of  earning  his  living  dishonestly  we  arrest  him, 
question  him  as  to  his  means  of  livelihood,  and  imprison  him  as  a  Taga- 
bond  again  and  again  until  he  takes  to  working  honestly  for  his  bread." 

Happily  there  are  more  honest  men  than  rogues  among  the  crowds 
of  English  who  daily  visit  France ;  but  all  foreigners  who  make  a  stay 
in  the  country  are  more  closely  watched  than  they  may  fancy.  A  staff 
of  200  detectives  called  inspecteurs  des  gamis  are  exclusively  employed 
in  Paris  in  collecting  the  names  of  natives  and  foreigners  who  reside 
in  hotels  or  lodgings.  Every  landlord  of  an  hotel,  or  letter  of  lodgings, 
is  obliged  to  give  up  these  names  and  to  report  any  suspi^iiotu  circum- 
stance that  lie  may  notice  in  the  conduct  of  his  lodgers.  The  names  are 
taken  to  the  office  of  the  district  commlssaire,  and  thence  forwardeil, 
eich  written  on  a  separate  piece  of  oval  card-board,  to  the  Prefecture. 
Here  they  are  copied  into  immense  ledgers;  and  then  the  slips  are 
handed  over  to  the  "  Division  de  la  Saret^,"  where  they  are  all  compai-od 
with  the  Black  Books  in  which  are  entered  the  names  of  persons  wJio 
are  "  wanted  "  or  who  have  been  expelled  the  country  by  order  of  the 
Prefect.  Agreeably  to  an  old  monarchical  custom  which  arose  more 
than  a  century  ago,  a  special  list  of  **  distinguished  arrivals  "  is  made 
out  every  day  and  is  sent  to  the  King,  Emperor,  or  President  for  the 
time  being ;  so  that  whenever  an  English  peer  visits  Pari<«,  M.  Gr6vy 
is  duly  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  at  breakfast  time  on  the  following 
day.  Napoleon  III.  never  failed  to  read  his  lists  of  distinguished 
strangers,  which  were  made  to  include  all  persons  bearing  titles,  and 
His  IVIajesty  used  sometimes  to  set  marks  against  the  names  of  persons 
whom  he  wished  to  be  specially  watched  or  honoui-ed.  To  this  day  the 
Prefect  of  Police  always  pays  a  personal  call  on  royal  princes  and 
eminent  foreign  statesmen  who  arrive  in  Paris,  and  asks  if  he  can  make 
himself  agreeable  to  them  in  any  way.  Princes  travelling  incogniti 
have  a  detective  or  two  attached  to  their  footste^^s,  although  they  may 
not  always  be  aware  of  it. 

Incessant  activity  reigns  in  the  "  Bureaux  des  Gamis/'  "  des 
Etrangers  "  and  "  de  la  Surety."  There  is  no  rest  there  on  Sundays  or 
feast  days,  day  or  night.  Every  day  brings  its  thousands  of  now  names 
which  have  to  be  copied,  sorted,  and  classed;  and  its  hundreds  of 
applicants  for  information.  From  the  ix>lioe  of  foreign  countries,  from 
the  judicial  authoritioB  of  Paris  and  the  provinces,  come  requests  that 
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pucli  ami  8uch  a  pe»oa  aupposod  to  bo  lurking  m  Paris  maj  bo  looked 
kir ;  &od  {rrivate  persons  are  oon^liOiUy  applying  for  asiustaucc  in  bunU 
mag  for  inmiQg  fi-ienck  or  debtors. 

The  p&lioe  will  tiot  supply  information  to  private  persons  unlesB 
th«y  ^  ^f^  aasurod  that  tho  purpose  for  which  they  want  it  is  a  proper 
ooe.  Faithful  to  their  principle  of  preventing  disorder,  Uiey  will  not 
tialp  «a  infim&ted  creditor  to  dbcover  a  man  who  owes  him  money,  or 
mn  exatpeomtod  husband  in  ti-acking  nn  absconding  wife.  If  these  people 
bmfV  i^  giieTHDoe  which  thu  hiw  c^jn  remedy,  their  proper  course  is  to 
1iji!i?B  ft  ofHttplaint  witli  the  C'oniuiissaire  de  Police  of  the  district  where 
reside,  itnd  this  functionary  will  order  researches  to  be  made  if  he 
iiuaioi  (fiXKL  Bat  the  police  will  always  help  parents  in  discovering 
nmAwmy  sook  ar  daughters  who  ara  minora,  and  even  husliands  in  find- 
ing tbclr  wivea  if  they  c:vn  feel  sure  that  these  persons  are  not  bent  on 
p>arsQiiig  vengeance.  The  immenge  experience  and  tact  of  the  higher 
•  '^4ifjff*  of  the  Prefecture  enable  them  to  judge  each  case  on  its  merita, 
and  ta  decide  when  information  should  be  given,  and  when  it  shouid 
be  williiifild*  Their  aim  ie  to  lender  the  operation  of  the  police  beneficial ; 
ftEwI  thry  will  do  nothing  to  promote  ficanda),  gratify  private  grudges,  or 
flCTTd  foolish  detiiguB. 

But  out  of  the  masfi  of  information  they  collect  the  police  are  con- 
CUiitly  ^  18  to  ftssist  them  in  spying  out  crime  and  detecting 

lAiiders  i  aso  latter  have  been  denounced  to  them.     Some  time 

ft|^  a  iSrm  of  London  jewellers  was  robbed  of  jewels  to  the  value  of 
ffBTaral  thousands  of  pounds,  They  had  reason  to  believe  that  tho  thief, 
who  was  a  dnrk  of  theirs,  had  iled  to  Paris,  and  they  started  in  pursuit. 
0&  amTkog  at  the  Pi'efoctnre  and  loilging  their  com  plain  t^  they  wero 
Mlonoded  at  discovering  that  theii*  clerk  and  all  his  stolon  propei*ty 
w«e  already  in  the  hands  of  tho  police.  The  thing  bad  happened  in 
tlua  way ;  tlie  clerk  hod  on  the  day  of  bis  arrival  pawned  a  good  many 
jewiaUi,Dot  knowing  that  the  Mo7iUde  Piete  are  government  institutions, 
and  ikai  tliey  daily  furnish  the  police  with  a  list  of  the  persons  to  whom 
ihitj  kiavo  lent  money.  The  otHciaLi  who  examine  these  lists  noticed 
that  a  efrrtatn  A.  15.  Imd  been  very  busy  pawning  jewellery  at  diflTerent 
loan  oflScc%  and  a  detective  was  at  once  eent  to  his  hotel  to  make 
in^aujaa.  The  cK^k  was  out,  but  the  detective  was  shown  to  his  room, 
oireriianled  his  luggage,  and  found  that  one  of  his  boxes  weighed  very 
biavy.  Tho  clerk  soon  afterwards  returned,  was  ordered  t^)  open  this 
box,  a&d  oo  its  liciui;  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  valuable  trinketfi 
-was  taken    tr  >ly.      The   London  jewellers  in  their  gratitudd 

wautiKl  to  pri  police  with   1/200/.,  but  this  genemus  oflbr  wjui 

as  tite  I'rcifecture  makes  it  a  ftoint  of  honour  never  to  accept 
gm-.uiijr^a.     In  thts  matter  the  English  [Ktlice  might  well  take  example. 

EvcjTliCMly  knows  from  reading  police  iTporta  how  easy  it  is  for  a 
llt&tf  io  dinpotie  nf  tttulen  property  at  an  Engliiih  pawnbroker's.  If  a 
btfi  rcikiinctiibTv  dix^'iM'd  no  pains  arc  taken,  ns  a.  rule,  to  aeoortttin 
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whether  the  aoconnt  he  gives  of  himself  is  a  tme  one.  He  may  call 
himself  by  what  name  he  likes ;  the  pawnbroker  does  not  even  ask  him 
for  a  card  to  show  that  he  is  giving  his  right  name  and  address.  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  stolen  property  is  so  difficult  to  dispose  of  that 
men  who  try  to  pawn  or  sell  without  being  conversant  with  police  rules 
are  constantly  putting  their  feet  into  traps.  At  the  Monta  de  Pied 
sums  up  to  15  francs  are  lent  on  the  mere  production  of  a  stamped 
envelope  with  a  post  mark,  bearing  the  pledger's  name  and  address ;  bat 
if  the  loan  exceed  15  francs  the  pledger  must  exhibit  either  a  passport, 
his  feuille  d*Hat  civily  his  receipt  for  rent,  or  else  be  accompanied  by 
two  credible  witnesses  who  can  certify  to  his  identity.  "When  a  man 
presents  himself  at  a  loan  office  without  being  provided  with  the 
necessary  papers,  his  pledge  is  detained  and  a  detective  is  sent  home 
with  him  to  get  the  papers.  If  he  cannot  produce  these  he  is  conducted 
before  a  commissaire.  The  formalities  which  attend  sales  are  quite  as 
precise.  A  French  tradesman  is  forbidden  to  buy  anything  whatever 
of  a  stranger  until  he  has  obtained  proof  of  who  he  is  and  where  he 
lives.  If  the  information  published  on  these  points  is  not  satia&ctoiy, 
he  must  pay  the  purchase  money  of  the  article  offered  for  sale  at  the 
residence  of  the  seller,  and  if  the  latter  declines  to  let  himself  be  accom- 
panied to  his  dwelling,  the  tradesman  must  carry  the  article  offered  for 
sole  to  the  office  of  the  commissaire.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these 
foimalitias  arc  occasionally  evaded  j  but  this  cannot  often  be  the  case, 
for  the  risks  of  detection  are  great,  and  the  ix^nalties  for  remissness 
heavy.  Eveiy  tradesman  knows  that  when  a  thief  is  caught  the  Juge 
d'Instruction  always  ends  by  worming  full  avowals  out  of  him  :  therefore 
by  purchasing  goods  of  a  stranger  a  man  renders  himself  liable  to  the 
visit  of  a  detective,  who  may  overhaul  his  books,  and  finding  no  entry, 
or  an  iiTCgnlar  entry  of  a  certain  purchase,  may  prosecute  him  as  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.  Moreover,  if  a  tradesman  be  once  caught 
evading  the  law,  the  police  will  be  sure  to  keep  watch  over  him  after- 
wards, and  will  send  secret  agents  to  his  shop  from  time  to  time  to  offer 
goods  for  sale.  Woe  to  liim,  then,  if  tho  chance  of  making  a  good 
bargain  tempts  him  to  offend  a  second  time. 

The  system  of  laying  traps  for  people  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
police  ;  and  it  entertains  a  salutary  terror  among  many  who  are  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  becoming  dishonest.  Parisian  cabmen  and  omnibus 
conductors  are  very  particular  about  carrying  to  the  Prefecture  any 
article  that  may  be  left  in  their  vehicles,  because  they  can  never  be  sure 
but  that  the  person  who  left  the  article  did  so  intentionally.  The  lady 
who  drops  a  bracelet,  the  gentleman  who  forgets  a  bagful  of  Napoleons, 
may  bo  secret  agents  of  the  Prefecture ;  besides,  the  cabman  knows  that 
he  has  everything  to  gain  by  being  honest.  If  the  article  left  in  his  cab 
be  not  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day  it  becomes  his  property ;  if  the 
owner  be  forthcoming,  the  Prefecture  takes  care  that  the  cabman  shall 
get  a  suitable  reward  for  his  honesty,  and  it  also  sets  a  good  mark  to  his 


litkidi  may  stand  him  in  goo<l  st*^d  shouM  he  ever  oommit  a 
litife  peocBidiUo  deaernng  punishment.  The  cabman  wlio  is  conricteil  of 
dttbomftjr  ia  deprived  of  his  licence  for  evei\ 

AH  pcnocms  plying  any  trade  or  avocation  in  tho  street  a  of  Parin  are 
required  to  take  out  a  licence.  In  tho  office  of  tht*  Ptt?fecture  where 
dooumenU  arc  doUvered,  one  may  see  any  (lay  tho  most  motley 
of  blind  men,  begjLjar  women,  organ- grinders,  mountebanks,  coal- 
sod  inUeT-ciirneT"8,  shoe-hlficks,  oostermongGrs,  hawkers,  newspaper 
VBkdon^  dog-  and  bird-fanciers,  and  flower-girls.  Every  one  of  these 
paopls  mxuti  register  hi^  or  her  name  and  address,  and  aftt^r  inqniries 
hmiha  boim  omde  he  or  she  will  obtain  a  licence  for  which  no  chargo  in 
nttde,  bat  which  most  bo  renewed  every  year.  The  conditions  on  which 
Ihi?  ticf*nor  has  been  delivered  are  legibly  set  forth  in  it,  and  must  be 
fltciciljr  adhered  to.  A  blind  man  is  authorized  to  take  lua  stand  on  a 
bridge,  a  crippled  old  woman  may  hcg  under  the  porch  of  a 
elmrch^  an  organ-^'inder  or  mountc^]>nnk  has  a  beat  of  so  many 
ncMigned  to  him,  a  costermonger  may  cry  his  wares  only  in  a 
quarter  of  the  town  and  s<o  on.  Kot  many  weeks  since  an 
Amerioui,  who  Imd  dined  a  little  too  well,  accosted  a  flowergiil  on  one 
of  lb&  Iwulovanls,  bought  a  "*  Ijutton-hole  "  of  her,  talked  'iN'ith  her  for 
A  few  mintites  and  »x>n  afterwards  missed  a  pocket-book  which  he  had 
cArrM  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and  which  contained  forty-nine 
IjOOO-ffune  noUiB.  He  ran  in  ^reat  couBteniation  to  the  nearest  polico- 
»,  whern  the  cotiimi>«8aii'C  advi&ed  him  to  apply  at  the  Prefecture, 
the  Americ'in's  complaint  was  taken  down,  and  the  clerk  on  duty 
A  itltp  of  [ifiper  down  a  tube*  Ten  minutes  later  an  inspector 
OiUired  Baying  :  **  The  flower-girl  with  whom  you  talked  on  the  Boulevard 

■        moiit  have  been  a  girl  named  C.  1).,  who  lives  in  the  Itue  F at 

Motitiiimrtre.     But  she  has  a  lover  nameti  G ,  who  lives  in  the  Ru© 

B ,     Wo  have  telegraphed  to  the  commissaire  of  the  Montmartre 

qoArier  to  bare  tho  pair  aiTocted*  Unless  tho  girl  hnx  made  very  great 
bMlo  we  shall  proliably  llnd  her  l>efoiie  nioniing/*  The  American  wit 
down  aad  waitetl  anxiously  for  about  an  hour;  then  the  Inspector 
ii«d  with  a  telegram  :  *'  C  P.  atvl  G,  both  arri^tt^.d.  Monfff  f^und 
»n  '*    The  American  subsequently  dLscoveixd  that  the  flower-girl, 

1iu  .I(*n  hi*  money,  had  jumiH>d  into  a  cub  and  driven  straight  to 

\  rige  her  drees.     She  bid  then  gone  in  quest  of  her 

k     -    .., .  it  t4i  leave  hia  boime  with  him  when  the  oommiBBaire 

aj-riTDft  The  girl  had  made  as  much  haste  as  she  could ;  but  the  polioa, 
Ibankfl  to  their  copious  regifiiers  and  to  tlie  telegraph  wiree,  had  been 
loo  quick  for  her. 

It  iioea  not  follow  that  bec&oiic  a  man  has  a  police  licence  to  hawk, 
grind  an  organ,  or  turn  aomonaults,  his  antecedenta  are  immaculate. 
Th«  police  Are  very  good  natored  m  allowing  penitent  thieree  a  chance 
cf  wmiii^an  honcat  livelihood^  and  if  one  of  tbeee  men  applies  for  a 
be  will  Dot  only  gi^t  it,  but  will  be  secured  against  the  compoti- 
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tion  of  free-bootors  on  bis  particular  beat.     Should  he,  however,  relapee 
into  dishonesty  after  getting  his  licence,  it  will  be  revoked,  and  he  will 
be  expelled  from  Paris  either  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  the  rest  of  hii 
life.    The  power  of  expelling  criminals  from  large  cities  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  police  entirely  at  their  discretion.     It  is  a  prerogative  over 
which  the  law  courts  have  no  control.     By  a  law  passed  in  1849  the 
Prefect  of  Police  may  expel  from  Paris  any  individual  who  is  a  criminal 
or  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  the  fame  prerogative  is  applied  to  the 
Commissaires-Centraux  (Chiefs  of  the  Police)  at  Lyons,   Marseilles, 
Lille,  and  Bordeaux.     A  person  thus  expelled  par  mesure  de  sahU 
puhliCf  as  tbe  warrant  runs,  is  said  to  be  en  rupture  de  ban  if  he  returns 
to  the  city  whence  he  has  been  ejected,  and  he  becomes  liable  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  any  term  not  exceeding  a  year.     All  foreigners  who  hav^ 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  are  expelled  immediately  after  thni^^ 
release,  often  very  much  to  their  surprise ;  and  sometimes,  when  the^^ 
return  a  few  years  afterwards,  trusting  that  their  misdeeds  have  bee*^ 
forgotten,  they  experience  the  fresh  surprise  of  being  collared,  imprison^«/ 
again,  and  ejected  for  a  second  time.     The  police  forget  nothing.     Hp 
the  help  of  those  formidable  ledgera,  and  those  thousands  of  neatly 
docketed  cardboard  boxes  in  which  the  records  of  all  criminals  are 
preserved,  they  can  at  any  time  rake  up  against  a  man  ugly  facts  many 
yeai-s  old.     Many  an  English  pickpocket  has  discovered  this  to  his  cost 
At  this  moment  there  are  six  Englishmen  and  two  women  who  were 
caught  in  Paris  on  the  day  of  the  Grand  Prix,  and  who  are  undergoing 
thii-teen  months'  imprisonment  simply  because  they  presumed  on  the 
forgotfulness  of  the  French  police.     They  stai'ted  for  Paris  on  the  day 
before  the  race,  and  a  telegram  from  Scotland  Yard  heralded  their  arrival. 
The  police  allowed  them  to  go  to  an  hotel  in  order  that  they  might  become 
chargeable  with  using  false  names.     As  soon  as  they  had  entered  their 
aliases  on  the  hotel-books  they  were  apprehended,  and  each  got  twelve 
months  pour  usur^xUion,  and  one  month  pour  rupture  de  ban.     They 
had  all  been  sentenced  in  Paris  for  picking  pockets  three  years  ago,  but 
had  flattered  themselves  that  by  coming  back  under  new  names  they 
would  avoid  detection.     It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,   that  what 
makes  Paris  such  a  popular  hunting  ground  for  English  pickpockets  is 
that  Frenchmen  are  accustomed  to  carry  pretty  large  sums  of  money  io 
their  pockets.    The  Frenchman  seldom  banks;   he  transacts  all  hii 
business  with  cash  and  paper-money :  and  he  never  takes  ilis  numbers  of 
his  bank-notes. 

The  power  of  expulsion,  formidable  as  it  is,  is  not  the  weightiect  of 
those  which  the  police  possesses.  A  law,  whose  benefits  have  been 
much  controverted  of  late,  gives  the  police  absolute  authority  oyer 
women  leading  notoriously  immoral  lives.  An  unfortunate  creature  who 
gets  into  this  category  is  compelled  to  take  out  a  carte,  and  to  submit  henelf 
to  periodical  medical  examinations.  A  set  of  rules  is  laid  down  for  her 
guidance,  and  if  she  transgresses  these  she  may  be  imprisoned  for  tax 
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iout  tml  under  ibe  m^re  Jiat  of  the  inRpector  who  reports 
to  the  prefect     It  U  only  fair  to  say  that  the  French  police  uae 
the  imaponsilile  power  thus  entrusted  to  them  with  considerable  diiiicri- 
but  it  is  nevcrtheleas  a  t<remetidoa3  power  which  must  be 
with  occasional  abuaes. 

IIL 
It  win  be  fioen  from  all  that  prooedea  that  the  Pi^ecture  de  Police 
u  ^rmcd  cap~h-pU  for  contending  against  criminals ;  but  more  remains 
to  \m  8aid  hr  way  of  showing  how  many  are  the  adrantages  it  has  over 
ScDliaiu!  Yard.  Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  building  of  the  Prefecture 
i^mMt  ^Mch  holds  the  I>ep6t  to  which  all  persons  arrested  in  Paris  are 
Ivottght. 

Erety  police  Btaticn  in  the  capital  has  its  cells;  but  three  times  a 
<^y  pHflOO  vans  come  round  to  clear  out  the  inmute.^  and  convey  them 
to  tlMt  Dopot.  The  advantage  of  thus  collecting  all  otlenders  at  one 
centzvl  police  station  where  tbestaflfof  detectives  can  get  a  sight  of  them 
mteobvioos.  The  Dep/jt  contiiins  about  I5Q  cells  for  the  better  class  of 
ofewkors  and  for  very  groat  criminals,  and  two  large  halls  with  airing 
yii^  Attached.  In  the  first  of  these  ai-e  confined  the  decently  dressed 
tad  lairiy  respectable  prisoners ;  in  the  others  all  the  tattered  and  dirty 
fi|(»boiids  who  have  sunk  to  the  most  abject  depth  of  poverty. 

lo  both  halls  tbo  pri^onei-s  live  in  common,  sleeping  at  nighta  on 

iBattressea  laid   upon  plank  b^ls ;  and  iiitei>^rsed  witli  them  are  a 

1  ^t  of  mtmiotis  or  spy  prisoners,  whose  business  it  is  to  set  oflenders 

.  .-bbitig."     Every  day  brings  a  fi'csh  squad  of  these  nwuionSt  and  their 

tmo  quality  is  not  known  even  to  the  prison  warders*     They  are  dressed 

MfftimPM  n»  faMhionable  niicksmen,  sometimes  aa  beggars;  they  pass 

teunlToa  off  fur  burgbu^s,  coiners,  or  petty  thieves,  according  to  the 

irork  tljijy  may  have  on  hand  and  which  consists  in  ** pumping"  cm-tain 

mexi.    Who  ai'e  these  queer  fish  t     Not  i^ulai*  detectives^  but  unattached 

'^jjtnit  §ecrftjif  forming  part  of  that  mysterious  host  of  myrmidons  whom 

ti»  Prefect  of  l*<:>lico  has  at  his  orders  and  who  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

Alany  of  thr  m  nni.^t  be  convicts  who  earn  remission  of  their  sentences 

«wl  dolM  of  canteen -money  by  acting  as  spies.     As  they  are  only  re- 

<^|ititt»d  when  th ry  render  effective  services,  their  wits  grow  terribly 

^^Bkt  and  Utey  may  generally  be  trusted  to  twint  crimimd  novices  round 

tkdr  little  fin^'ci^.     \Mion  a  criminal   has  remained  three  days  at  the 

ikfU  he  ia  Nent  to  the  Hou^  of  Detention  (Mazas),  and  there  he  oden 

|iU  ft  imofilofi  for  his  cell  companion.     If  this  does  not  sufiioe  to  wring 

tlb  (mtk  out  (tf  him  the  Juge  d'In.stinictiun,  or  exnmmLug  magistmt«, 

t7ic»  the  elTtict  of  a  little  tantaUnng  and  moml  tortui^,     Tlie  man  is 

foriiddeii  to  xc«  his  friends  or  to  write  to  ihcm ;  he  i»  kept  in  soliUiry 

..w»".r.«r.^rvt  which  ffiaylas^tfor  months;  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  buy 

:  iixuriea  with  his  own  money ;  but  once  a  week  the  Juge  tells 

lowed  to  fl«e  his  ft'icnda,  to  write,  smoke,  have 
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rations  of  wine,  and  eventnallj  obtain  a  mitigation  of  his  sentenoe  if  he 
tells  the  truth.  So  he  does  tell  it  at  length  from  sheer  weariness.  No 
criminal  can  hold  out  long  against  the  system  of  confinement  au  mctH 
and  private  examinations.  When  a  man  belongs  to  a  gang  of  malefiMston 
he  is  always  told  that  his  accomplices  have  confessed  and  have  thrown 
all  the  blame  upon  him ;  this  makes  him  furious,  he  denies,  calls  lus 
pals  *'  tniitors,"  gives  up  their  names,  tells  all  he  knows  about  them, 
and  thus  throws  into  the  hands  of  the  police  a  number  of  scamps  who 
but  for  his  revelations  might  have  remained  at  lai*ge. 

Compare  with  this  system,  the  calm,  fair,  judicial  arrangement  under 
which  pi-isonei-s  aro  examined  in  England — publicly,  and  with  the  aid 
of  counsel  if  they  can  afford  it.     The  English  prisoner  is  not  even 
questioned ;  no  hearsay  evidence  is  admitt-ed  against  him ;  if  it  were  to 
transpire  that  the  police  had  employed  a  convict  to  try  and  wheedle  a 
confession  out  of  him  a  general  clamour  of  public  indignation  would 
arise.     But  the  French  prisoner  is  treated  as  a  dangerous  beast  against 
whom  all's  fair.     From  the  moment  when  he  gets  into  custody  the 
ingenuity  of  the  police  is  exercised  in  discovering  who  he  is,  in  raking 
up  his  antecedents,  and  in  fi-aming  a  case  against  him  out  of  his  own 
lips.     If  he  be  innocent  he  may  yet  linger  for  months  and  months  in 
prison,  because  a  Juge  d'lnstniction  Ls  an  irresponsible  official  who  may 
take  his  own  time  about  discharging  him  under  a  nolle  prosequi.    If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  man  be  guilty,  the  sentence  of  the  law  courts  marks 
him  with  an  indelible  stain.     Neither  time  nor  repentance  can  obliterate 
it.     To  the  end  of  his  life,  aye,  and  after  his  death,  it  will  remain 
recorded  on  the  books  of  the  Prefecture  and  in  the  registry  of  his  etaf 
civil  in  the  commmie  where  he  was  bom,  that  in  such  and  such  a  year 
he  was  sent  to  prison  for  such  and  such  a  crime  ;  and  the  evidence  of 
this  conviction  will  be  o])en  to  the  inspection  of  any  person  who  applies 
for  hLs  character.     It  will  stand  as  a  permanent  reproach  to  his  children, 
and  his  children's  children.     Years  after  his  death  an  enemy  wishing  to 
pain  his  descendants  may  copy  the  shameful  entry  from  the  well-kept 
rasters  of  the  communal  Maine  and  fling  it  in  their  faces. 

The  admirable  system  of  Fi*ench  police  therefore  has  its  drawbacks, 
apart  from  those  whicli  are  produced  by  petty  interferences  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  At  an  immense  cost,  by  dint  of  keeping  up  a 
staff  of  secret  agents  who  per\'ade  all  classes  of  society,  drawing-rooms  as 
well  as  workshops,  and  who  draw  between  them  about  120,000/.  from 
the  Secret  Service  Fund ;  by  dint  of  registering,  pigeon-holing,  inspect- 
ing, worrj^ing,  bullying ;  by  dint  of  heaping  up  arbitrary  imprisonments 
and  exiles,  and  ti-eating  whole  classes  of  the  community  as  outlaws  to 
be  wan-ed  against  without  respite  or  mercy,  the  Prefecture  certainly 
does  contrive  to  capture  offenders  against  the  law  more  suroly  than  can 
be  done  in  England.  But  what  if  this  precious  system  have  the  result 
of  promoting  crime  to  a  huge  extent  by  making  men  who  have  once 
fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  law  utterly  desperate  ?    It  may  strike  a 
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tidan  with  admiration  to  learn  that  the  registers  of  the  Prefecture 
■ft  bauitifiilly  kept  that  they  c-ontjun  no  lesa  than  28^000  entries  of 
bming  the  name  of  Martin  who  have  got  into  trouble  during 
iiie  preaetit  oeniury  ;  but  one  would  like  to  know  what  became  of  theee 
ODoe  they  had  got  placed  on  the  police  books  T  How  many  of 
got  enrolJed  in  timt  hopeless  class,  who  cannot  find  respectable 
sitii&tions  because  the  records  of  their  ctnt  civil  is  inefikce^bly  blotted — 
d<irf>  not  ev^en  marry  because  in  j)rod\icing  their  pnpicrt  they  must 
their  wretched  antecedents  to  light  %  There  must  have  been  many 
Biartin-s  whOy  pei*9ecuted  and  ashamed,  joined  the  ranks  of  thoee 
revolulionary  ffictions  who  hate  the  police  with  a  deadly  Tindic- 
and  who  in  times  of  civil  war  fly  to  the  Prefecture  for  the 
of  buiiiing  it  down.  The  Pi^ecture  and  aJl  it  contained  wa« 
by  the  Communijst&  in  1871,  when  thouaands  and  thousands  of 
wrr.  *  vixl.  But  the  incsendiaries  forgot  that  by  help  of  the 
commnnfct   j  most  of  these  records  could   be  recompiled ;   and 

tiMy  have  becD.     The  28,000  Martins  did  not  purge  their  antecedent^i 
in  the  flaiDea.     All  that  the}*^  ever  did  amiss  has  been  rewritten  in  new 
I  books  which  will  stand  until  the  Prefecture  shall  be  burned  again. 

It  k  no  good  aign  when  the  masses  of  a  country  loathe  the  police 

axMi  r^giard  the  burning  of  ita  records  as  a  ]X)pular  task  which  every 

RervoItttaoD  ia  bound  to  [lerform  ;  neither  i^t  it  a  good  sign  when  the  roll 

kgAcniniuals  swetla  and  Hwelhi  a.b  it  does  in  France  year  by  yenr.     What 

^BpUd  we  Bay  to  fil  murders  and  101  attempted  murders  committed  in 

^^pdoii  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  J     This  wa^  the  number  of  those 

iPbai  perpetrated  in  Paris  in  the  year  1880 ;  and  no  leas  than  31  of  them 

mre  attempts  to  mxirder  policemen.     Crimes  of  violenoe  have  hooome 

«»  frequent  iu  Paris  and  France  that  they  seem  tx)  indicate^  an  epidemic 

of  moral  recklessneas  among  the  fKvpidation  ;  but  coupled  with  other 

they  serve  at  all  events  to  show  that  a  strenuoun  ix»Uce  system 

tiol  do  much  towards  keeping  a  hot-blooded  j>eople  quiet  and  honeat. 

were  40,351  persons  arrested  in  Pwia  in  1880,  of  whom  3,210 

foreigners,  3r),412  of  them   were  cKtnvicted  and  sentenced,  and  of 

nombitr  no  less  than    13,10G  had  been  convicted  before*      These 

ligilfW  upt^Uc  for  thcm>iclvefl.     Thej*  do  not  compare  favourably  with  the 

of  EngliAh  crime,  and  they  ac<|uire  a  gloomy  significainoo  when 

Tfoollocts  how  many  deapemte  characters  were  shot  down  or  trans- 

the  Commune,  leaving  gai>s  in  the  criming)  r&ak«,  which 

•o  soon  to  have  Ihsou  EUed  up. 
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The  Beverend  Murdoch  SoulLs  was  long  minister  of  the  moorland  parish 
of  Balweary,  in  the  vale  of  Dule.      A  severe,  bleak-faced  old  man, 
dreadful  to  his  hearers,  he  dwelt  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  without  re- 
lative or  servant  or  any  human  company,  in  the  small  and  lonely  numse 
under  the  Hanging  Shaw.     In  spite  of  the  iron  composure  of  his  fea- 
tures, his  eye  was  wild,  scared,  and  uncertain  ;  and  when  he  dwelt,  in 
private  admonitions,  on  the  future  of  the  impenitent,  it  seemed  as  if  his 
eye  pierced  through  the  storms  of  time  to  the  terrors  of  eternity.    Many 
young  persons,  coming  to  prepare  themselves  against  the  season  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  were  dreadfully  affected  by  his  talk.     He  had  a  sermon 
on  1st  Peter,  v.  and  8th,  "  The  devil  as  a  roaring  lion,"  on  the  Sunday 
after  every  seventeenth  of  August,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  suipaaa 
himself  upon  that  text  both  by  the  appalling  nature  of  the  matter  and 
the  terror  of  his  bearing  in  the  pulpit.     The  children  were  frightened 
into  fits,  and  the  old  looked  more  than  usually  oracular,  and  were,  all 
that  day,  full  of  those  hints  that  Hamlet  deprecated.     The  manse  itself, 
where  it  stood  by  the  water  of  Dule  among  some  thick  trees,  with  the 
Shaw  overhanging  it  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  many  cold, 
moorish  hilltops  rising  towards  the  sky,  had  begtm,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  Mr.  Soulis's  ministry,  to  be  avoided  in  the  dusk  hours  by  all  who 
valued  themselves  upon  their  prudence;  and  gudemen  sitting  at  the 
clachan  alehouse  shook  their  heads  together  at  the  thought  of  passing 
late  by  that  uncanny  neighbourhood.     There  was  one  spot,  to  be  more 
particular,  which  was  regarded  with  especial  awe.     The  manse  stood 
between  the  high  road  and  the  water  of  Dule,  with  a  gable  to  each; 
its  back  was  towards  the  kirktown  of  Balweary,  nearly  half  a  mile 
away;   in   front  of  it,   a  bare  garden,  hedged  with   thorn,   occupied 
the  land  between  the  river  and  the  road.     The  house  was  two  stories 
high,  with  two  large  rooms  on  each.     It  opened  not  directly  on  the 
garden,  but  on  a  causewayed  path,  or  passage,  giving  on  the  road  on  the 
one  hand,  and  closed  on  the  other  by  the  tall  willows  and  elders  that 
bordered  on  the  stream.     And  it  was  this  strip  of  causeway  that  enjoyed 
among  the  young  parishioners  of  Balweary  so  infamous  a  reputation. 
The  minister  walked  there  often  after  dark,  sometimes  groaning  aloud  in 
the  instancy  of  his  unspoken  prayers ;  and  when  he  was  from  home,  and 
the  manse  door  was  locked,  the  more  daring  schoolboys  ventured,  with 
beating  hearts,  to  **  follow  my  leader  **  across  that  legendary  spot. 

This  atmosphere  of  terror,  surrounding,  as  it  did,  a  man  of  God  of 
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I  character  and  orthodoxy,  was  a  common  canse  of  wonder  and 
of  inquiry  among  the  few  strangers  who  were  led  by  chance  or 
into  that  unknown,  outlying  country.     But  many  even  of  the 
»;ple  of  the  parish  wei-e  ignorant  of  the  strange  events  which  had 
'ked  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Soulia'a  minifltratioua ;  and  among  those 
o    -were  better  informed,  some  were  naturally  reticent  and  others  shy 
^fc-bat  particular  topic.     Now  and  again,  only,  one  of  the  older  folk 
warm  into  courage  over  his  third  tumbler,  and  recount  the  cause 
'^kQ  minister's  strange  looks  and  8olLtat7  life. 

^'ifty  years  syne,  when  Mr,  Soulis  cam'  first  into  Ba'weai'y,  he  was 
■*-U.      a  young  man~a  callant,   the  folk  said — fa'  o'  l>ook  learuin'  and 
i^<i  at  the  expouition,  but,  oa  was  natural  in  sae  young  a  man,  wi'  nae 
^"V-in*  experience  in  religion.     The  younger  sort  were  greatly  taken  wi' 
^ifts  and  hi«  gab ;  but  auld,  concerned,  serioim  men  and  women  were 
'^'V'ed  even  to  prayer  for  the  young  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  a  self- 
ver,  and  the  parish  tbat  wjis  like  to  be  sae  ill-sup]>lied.     It  was 
Ore  the  days  o'  tlie  moderates ^weiii-y  fa'  them  ;  but  ill  things  are  like 
\c — they  biiith   come  hit  by  hit,  a  pickle  at  a  time ;  and  there  were 
^^\k  even  then  that  said  the  Lord  hud  left  the  college  professors  to  their 
^-^n  devices,  an*  the  lads  that  went  to  study  wV  them  wad  hae  done 
"^  i:r  and  better  sittin'  in  a  peat-bog,  like  their  forbears  of  the  persecn- 
,  wi'   a  Bible  under  their  oxter  and  a  speerit  o*  prayer  in  their 
'      ;  t.     There   wiis   nae  doot,  onyway,  hut  thnt  Mr.   SimJls  had  been 
-      r  1:iiH_'  at  the  college.     He  was  careful  and  troubled  for  mony  thin^^a 
1(3  ae  thing  needful.     He  had  a  feok  o*  books  wi'  him — mair 
Uuiii  Iiad  ever  been  seen  ll>efore  in  ti  that  preabj^lery  ;  and  a  aair  wark  the 
CSrHer  had  wi*  them,  for  they  were  a*  like  to  Itave  smoored  in  the  Btnls 
JfAg  between  this  and  Kilmakerlie,     They  were  IxtokK  o'  divinity,  to  be 
irore,  or  so  they  ca'd  them  ;  but  the  serious  were  o*  opinion  there  was 
little  service  for  sao  mony,  when  the  bail  o'  God's  Word  could  gang  in 
the  neuk  of  a  ]daid.     Then,  he  wad  ait  half  the  day  and  half  the  nicht 
forbye  (which  wa.s  sc^nt  decent)  writing,  nae  leas;  and  first,  they  were 
feared  he  wad  read  his  nermoiia ;  and  syno  it  proved  he  was  writin'  a 
book  himsel',  which  was  surely  no  fittin*  for  ano  of  his  years  an*  sma' 
experience. 

Onyway  it  behoved  him  to  gft  an  aukl,  decent  wife  to  keep  the 

manse  for  him  an'  see  to  his  bit  denners  ;  and  he  was  roconimendeil  to 

an  auld  limmer — Janet  M*Clour,  they  ca'd  her — and  sae  far  left  tohimsef 

as  to  he  ower  persuaded.     Thf^re  was  mony  advisod  him  to  the  contrar, 

for  Janet  was  mair  than  suspeckit  by  thn  best  folk  in  Ba'weary.     Lang 

or  that,  she  had  had  a  weiin  to  a  dnigoon ;  she  hadnue  come  forrit  *  for 

taybe  ihretty  yeai-s  ;  and  Imims  had  seen  her  mumblin*  to  liersel*  up  on 

ley's  Loan  in  the  gloamin*,  whilk  was  an  unco  time  an' place  for  a  God- 

^rin'  woman.    Howsoever,  it  was  the  laird  himsel'  that  had  first  tauld 

*  To  come  forrit — to  offur  oneaelf  as  a  oom  muni  cant. 
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the  minister  o'  Janet ;  and  in  thae  days  he  wad  have  gane  a  &r  gate  to 
pleesure  the  laird.  When  folk  tauld  him  that  Janet  was  sib  to  the  deil, 
it  was  all  superstition  by  his  way  of  it;  an'  when  they  cast  up  the  BiUe 
to  him  an'  the  witch  of  Endor,  he  wad  threep  it  doan  their  thrapples 
that  thir  days  were  a'  gane  by,  and  the  deil  was  mercifully  restrained. 

Weel,  when  it  got  about  the  clachan  that  Janet  M*Cloar  was  to  be 
servant  at  the  manse,  the  folk  were  £ur  mad  wi'  her  an'  him  thegeiher ; 
and  some  o'  the  gudewives  had  nae  better  to  dae  than  get  round  her  door 
cheeks  and  chairge  her  wi'  a'  that  was  ken't  again  her,  frae  the  aodger^s 
bairn  to  John  Tamson's  twa  kye.  She  was  nae  great  speaker;  folk 
usually  let  her  gang  her  ain  gate,  an'  she  let  them  gang  theirs,  wi' neither 
Fair-gude-een  nor  Fair-gude-day ;  but  when  she  buckled  to,  she  had  a 
tongue  to  deave  the  miller.  Up  she  got,  an'  there  wasnae  an  auld  story 
in  Ba'weary  but  she  gart  somebody  loup  for  it  that  day ;  they  cooldnae 
say  ae  thing  but  she  could  say  twa  to  it ;  till,  at  the  hinder  end,  the 
gudewives  up  and  daught  hand  of  her,  and  clawed  the  coats  off  her  back, 
and  pu'd  her  doun  the  clachan  to  the  water  o'  Dule,  to  see  if  she  were  a 
witch  or  no,  soum  or  droun.  The  carline  skirled  till  ye  could  hear  her 
At  the  Hangin'  Shaw,  and  she  focht  like  ten ;  there  was  mony  a  gudewife 
bure  the  mark  of  her  neist  day  an'  mony  a  lang  day  after;  and  just  in 
the  hettest  o'  the  collieshangie,  wha  suld  come  up  (for  his  sins)  but  the 
new  minister. 

"  Women,"  said  he  (and  he  had  a  grand  voice),  "  I  charge  you  in  the 
Lord's  name  to  let  her  go." 

Janet  ran  to  him — she  was  fan*  wud  wi'  terror — an'  clang  to  him, 
an'  prayed  him,  for  Christ's  sake,  save  her  frae  the  cummers ;  an'  they, 
for  their  pairt,  tauld  him  a'  that  was  ken't,  and  maybe  mair. 

"  Woman,"  says  he  to  Janet,  "  is  this  true  1 " 

"As  the  Lord  sees  me,"  says  she,  '*  as  the  Lord  made  me,  no  a  word 
o't.     Forbye  the  bairn,"  says  she,  "  I've  been  a  decent  woman  a'  my  days," 

"  Will  you,"  says  Mr.  Soulis,  **  in  the  name  of  God,  and  before  mo. 
His  unworthy  minister,  renounce  the  devil  and  his  works  1 " 

Weel,  it  wad  appear  that  when  he  askit  that,  she  gave  a  girn  that 
fairly  frichtit  them  that  saw  hei",  an'  they  could  hear  her  teeth  play  dirl 
thegether  in  her  chafts ;  but  there  was  naething  for  it  but  the  oe  way 
or  the  ither ;  an'  Janet  lifted  up  her  hand  and  renounced  the  deil  before 
them  a'. 

"  And  now,"  says  Mr.  Soulis  to  the  gudewives,  "  home  with  ye,  one 
and  all,  and  pray  to  God  for  His  forgiveness." 

And  he  gied  Janet  his  arm,  though  she  had  little  on  her  but  a  sark, 
and  took  her  up  the  clachan  to  her  ain  door  like  a  leddy  of  the  land ; 
an'  her  scrieghin'  and  laughln'  as  was  a  scandal  to  be  heard. 

There  wei-e  mony  grave  folk  lang  ower  their  prayers  that  nicht ;  but 
when  the  mom  cam'  there  was  sic  a  fear  fell  upon  a'  Ba'weary  that 
the  bairns  hid  theirsels,  and  e'en  the  men  folk  stood  and  keeckit  frae 
their  doors.     For  there  was  Janet  comin'  doun  the  clachan — ^her  or  her 
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HttMM|jJM||i  could  tell — wi'  her  neck  thrawn,  and  her  held  on  ae  side, 

*^W^  fcjqy  limt  has  been  bangit,  and  a  girn  on  her  fac^  like  an  imstreakit 

By  an*  by  thoy  got  used  wi'  it,  and  even  ^peered  at  her  to  ken 

t;  w«s  mnang;  but  frae  that  day  forth  she  couldnae  speak  like  a 
1  <  I  LAttau  woman,  but  slavered  and  played  click  wi  ht?r  teeth  like  a  pair 
o'  ihearN ;  and  fi'ac  that  day  forth  the  name  o'  God  cam'  never  on  her 
Upm,  While**  she  wad  try  to  say  it,  but  it  michtnao  be.  Them  that 
iiMUivd  b«8t  said  least ;  but  they  never  gied  that  Thing  the  name  o* 
J&uet  M*Clour;  for  the  anld  Janet,  by  theii' way  o*t,  was  in  luuckle  hell 
that  day.  But  the  minL^ier  was  neither  to  baud  nor  to  bind ;  he 
preached  aboot  naething  but  the  folk's  cruelty  that  had  gi'en  her  a  stroke 
<M  the  pobiy;  Uo  skelpt  the  baints  that  meddled  her;  and  he  had  her  up 
to  the  mante  that  same  nicht,  and  dwalkd  there  a*  his  kne  wi'  her  under 
the  llangin'  Sliavr. 

Weel^  time  gaed  by;  and  the  idlur  6ort  commenced  to  think  mail* 
li42ktly  o*  that  black  bu^nese.  The  minister  was  weel  tiiought  o'  j  he 
was  aye  late  at  tlie  writing,  folk  wad  see  his  canle  doon  by  the  Dule 
w&ier  after  twal*  at  e'en  ;  and  he  aeeiiied  aye  pleased  wi'  himsel'  and  up- 
mt^bm  as  at  drst,  though  a'  body  could  see  that  he  was  dwiniog.  As  for 
Jaciei,  ahe  cam'  an'  ^e  gaed  j  if  she  didnae  speak  muckle  afore,  it  was 
muniQ  she  should  spenk  less  then ;  she  meddled  naebody  ;  but  she  was 
«a  tthintdi  tiung  to  see,  an'  nane  wad  hae  mistrysted  wi'  her  for  Ba'weary 

About  the  end  o'  July  there  ciul'  a  spell  o'  weather,  the  like  o't  never 
WBB  la  Uiat  cotintry  aide ;  it  was  lown  ikn'  het  an'  heartless ;  the  herds 
^BIlUiiMi  will  up  the  Black  Hill,  the  bairns  were  ower  weaiiet  to  play; 
lUft*  Jfl^  it  was  gousty  too,  wi'  claps  o'  het  wund  that  rumm'JtHl  in  the 
gldtt,  and  bita  o'  shooers  that  slockencd  naetliing.  We  aye  thocht  it 
liut  to  thiui'cr  on  the  mom  ;  but  the  morn  cam',  an'  themoni's  morning, 
and  it  wan  aye  Uie  same  uncanny  weather,  sair  on  folks  and  bestial.  Of 
a'  tliat  wen?  the  waur,  nano  gufleied  like  Mr.  8oulis ;  he  could  neither 
tlfjip  Aor  fnt,  he  tauld  his  elders;  an'  when  ho  wasnac  writin*  at  his 
waarjT  book^  ho  wad  be  strnvagin'  ower  u'  the  countrywide  like  a  man 
liocMsed,  when  a*  body  dse  was  blythe  to  keep  calkr  ben  the  house. 

Abticr  M         ],*  8haw,  in  the  bicld  o*   the  Bhick  Hill,  there's  a  bit 

codaied  ^  ;in  iron  yett ;  and  itKeemi<,  in  the  uuM  days,  that  was 

tbe  kirkyiutii  o    iJaVearj',  and  eonsccraU'd   hy   llic  Papists  before  the 

}d«Med  licht  ahoixe  upon  the  kingdom,     it  was  a.  great  howtf  o'  Mr. 

iVi,  onjrway ;  thcn>  he  would  sit  an'  oonsider  hiit  sermons ;  and 

'     ' "  V  bit.     Weel,  as  he  cam'  ower  the  wast  end  o'  the  Black 

iw  <ir»t  twa,  an'  syne  fower,  an*  syne  neeven  eorbii* 

I  n'  round  an'  round  abune  the  auUl  kirkyaird.    They  ilcw  hugh 

. ,  an'  fe^quaw'k*'*!  to  ithtjr  na  they  gaed  ;  and  it  was  clear  to  Mr. 

tt  something  iiad  put  them  frae  their  ordinar*     He  waanaeensy 

t.^     X.  1..I     tiiurlit  up  to  the  wa* 8  ;  an' what  huUl  he  find  thei*o 

;  ji  u  uu.u    '  •    tiu  H|>[H-ju*anocof  a  man,  sittin' in  thein&idoujionagrare* 
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He  was  of  a  great  stature,  an'  black  as  hell,  and  his  e'en  were  singiikr 
to  see.     Mr.  Soolis  had  heard  tell  o'  black  men,  mony's  the  time;  hot 
there  was  something  unco  aboot  this  black  man  that  daunted  him.    Het 
as  he  was,  he  took  a  kind  o*  canld  grue  in  the  marrow  o'  his  banes ;  bat 
up  he  spak  for  a'  that ;  an'  says  he  :  **  My  friend,  are  you  a  stranger  in 
this  place  t "    The  black  man  answered  never  a  word ;  he  got  upon  hi&. 
feet,  an'  begude  to  hursle  to  the  wa'  on  the  far  side;  but  he  ayelooldt  a^ 
the  minister ;  an'  the  minister  stood  an'  lookit  back ;  till  a'  in  a  meenut^ 
the  black  man  was  ower  the  wa'  an'  rinnin'  for  the  bield  o'  the  tree^^ 
Mr.  SouILq,  he  hardly  kenned  why,  ran  after  him ;  but  he  was  sair  fo>^. 
jaskit  wi'  his  walk  an'  the  het,  unhalesome  weather ;  and  rin  as  he  likif^ 
he  got  nae  mair  than  a  gliff  o'  the  black  man  amang  the  birks,  till  be 
won  doun  to  the  foot  o'  the  hill-side,  an'  there  he  saw  him  ance  mair, 
gaun,  hap,  step,  an'  loup,  ower  Dule  water  to  the  manse. 

Mr.  Soulis  wasnae  weel  pleased  that  this  fearsome  gangrel  suld  nak' 
sae  free  wi'  Ba'weary  manse ;  an'  he  ran  the  harder,  an',  wet  shoon,over 
the  bum,  an'  up  the  walk ;  but  the  deil  a  black  man  was  there  to  see. 
He  stepped  out  upon  the  road,  but  there  was  naebody  there ;  he  gacd  a* 
ower  the  gairden,  but  na,  nae  black  man.  At  the  hinder  end,  and  a  hit 
feared  as  was  but  natural,  he  lifted  the  hasp  and  into  the  manse ;  and 
there  was  Jnnet  M'Olour  before  his  e'en,  wi'  her  thrawn  craig,  and  nane 
sae  pleased  to  see  him.  And  he  aye  minded  sinsyne,  when  first  he  sot 
his  e'en  upon  her,  he  had  the  same  cauld  and  deidly  grue. 

"  Janet,"  says  he,  "  have  ye  seen  a  black  man  ? " 

"  A  black  man  1 "  quo  she.  *•  Save  us  a' !  Ye're  no  wise,  minister. 
There's  nae  black  man  in  a'  Ba'weary." 

But  she  didnae  speak  plain,  ye  maun  understand ;  but  yam-yammered, 
like  a  powney  wi'  the  bit  in  its  moo'. 

"  Weel,"  says  he,  "  Janet,  if  there  was  nae  black  man,  I  have  spoken 
with  the  Accuser  of  the  Brethren." 

And  he  sat  do"WTi  like^ane  wi'  a  fever,  an'  his  teeth  cluttered  in  his 
heid. 

**  Hoots,"  says  slie,  "  think  shame  to  yoursel',  minister ; "  an'  gied  him 
a  drap  brandyjthat  she  keept  aye  by  her. 

Syne  Mr.  Soulis  gaed  into  his  study  amang  a'  his  books.  It's  a  lang, 
laigh,  mirk  chalmer,  perishin'  cauld  in  winter,  an'  no  very  dry  even  in 
the  tap  o'  the  simmer,  for  the  manse  stands  near  the  bum.  Sae  doon  he 
sat,  and  tliocht  of  a'  that  had  come  an'  gane  since  he  was  in  Ba'weary,  an' 
his  hame,  an'  the  days  when  he  was  a  bairn  an'  ran  daffin*  on  the  braes ; 
and  that  black  man  aye  ran  in  his  heid  like  the  owercome  of  a  sang.  Aye 
the  mair  he  thocht,  the  mair  be  tliocht  o'  the  black  man.  He  tried  the 
prayer,  an'  the  words  wouldnne  come  to  him  ;  an'  he  tried,  they  say,  to 
write  at  his  book,  but  he  could  nae  mak'  nae  mair  o'  that.  There  was 
whiles  he  thocht  the  black  man  was  at  his  oxter,  an'  the  swat  stood 
upon  him  cauld  as  well-water ;  and  there  was  other  whiles,  when  he  cam* 
to  himsel'  like  a  christened  bairn  and  minded  naething. 
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Tkb  upshot  wb«i  ilmt  he  gaetl  to  the  window  An'  Btood  glowrin^  at 
Dai*  wmfcer.  Tb«  troos  are  unco  thick,  an*  the  water  lies  deep  an"  black 
inider  Une  manse;  an'  there  was  Janet  wa^bin'  the  cla*es  wi'  her  coats 
kri]t«d.  Kb©  hsui  her  back  to  the  minister,  an'  ho,  for  his  pairt,  hardly 
keniMMi  what  hti  wna  lookin'  at.  Syne  she  turned  round,  an'  shawed  her 
f*e9 ;  Mr.  Bonlis  had  the  same  cauld  grue  as  twice  that  day  afore,  an'  it 
WB» bouse  in  upon  him  whrit  folk  siild,  thnt  Janet  was  deid  lang  syne,  an' 
titii  WM  a  bogle  in  her  clay-cauld  fle^h.  He  drew  back  a  pickle  and  he 
her  n»rrowly.  8he  waa  tmmp-tramptn'  in  the  da'eg,  croonin*  to 
;  aad  oh  t  Cade  guide  us,  but  it  wns  a  feai-some  face.  Whiles  she 
afttig  kmder ;  but  there  was  nae  man  bom  o*  woman  that  could  tell  the 
words  o"  Ker  sang;  an'  whiles  she  lookit  side-lang  doun,  but  there  was 
auMihing  tb^re  for  her  to  look  at.  There  gaed  a  scuniier  through  the 
flaib  upon  his  banes ;  and  that  was  Heeven's  advertisement.  But  Mr. 
Soolts  just  blamed  himKel',  he  said,  to  think  sae  ill  of  a  puir,  auld  uffiicted 
wife  thai  badnao  a  freend  forbye  himsel' ;  an*  he  put  up  a  bit  prayer  for 
him  uid  her,  aa*  drank  a  little  caller  water — for  his  heart  rose  again  the 
meat — an'  giMni  up  to  his  naked  Wl  in  the  gloaming. 

That  was  a  nicht  that  has  never  l>een  forgotten  in  BaVeary,  the 
tdtht  o*  the  aeeventecnt  of  August,  seeventeen  hun'er'  an'  twal'.  It  had 
bltta  brt  afoi*^,  as  I  hHe  said,  but  that  nicht  it  was  better  than  ever.  The 
snn  gaed  doon  amang  unco-luokin'  clunk ;  it  fell  as  mirk  as  the  pit ;  no 
a  ftar,  no  a  hrt^aih  o*  wund  j  ye  couldnae  see  your  ban'  afore  your  face, 
and  even  the  auld  folk  coosi  the  covers  frae  their  hetls  and  lay  pechin'  for 
tbcir  brcatli.  V>ri'  a'  thut  he  had  upon  his  mind,  it  was  gey  and  imlikely 
Mn  Soulia  wad  get  nuickle  sleep.  He  lay  an'  he  tummle<l  ^  the  gxide, 
odler  bod  that  ho  got  into  brunt  his  very  banes ;  whiles  he  slept,  an* 

Kbilee  he  waukened  ;  wbilia  he  heard  the  time  o'  nicht,  and  whiles 
tyke  yowlin*  op  the  muir,  as  if  somebody  was  deid ;  whiles  he  thocbt 
¥  beard  bogles  clarerin'  in  his  lug,  an'  whiles  he  saw  ^punkics  in  the 
<un.  Ho  behoved,  he  judged,  to  be  sick  ;  an*  sick  he  was— little  ho 
jftlcKW^  the  sickness. 

At  the  hinder  end,  he  got  a  clearness  in  his  mind,  j^at  up  la  ijis  sjirk 
oo  tbe  iicd-side,  and  fell  thinkin*  ance  mair  o'  the  black  man  an'  Janet. 
Hecoiihliiiu*  we»»l  tell  how — maybe  it  was  the  cnuld  to  his  feet — but  it 
jBlti'  in  npon  him  wi'  a  spate  that  there  was  some  connection  between 
Bir  tWAy  an' that  either  or  liaith  o*  them  were  lH>gles.  And  just  at  that 
Hnnw&t,  in  Janet's  room,  which  was  netst  to  his,  there  cam'astramp  o' 
BBfejia  if  men  were  wiirs'liti',  nn*  then  a  land  bang  ;  an'  then  a  wund  gaed 
^^Hpng  round  the  fower  qaartertt  o'  the  honiie;  an'  then  a'  was  aince 
Hj^a  eee^ent  as  the  grave. 

■    Mr.  Boalis  was  feared  for  neither  man  nor  deevih     He  got  his  tiuder- 
B(K|  an*  li'  '"'  ,  an'  madi^  three  Bt^ps  o't  owerto  Jnnet's  door.  It  wna 

HjllltfliaM  put^hod  it  ojxii,  nil'  keekc^l  liatddly  in.     It  was  a  hig 

m^^m^  M  big  as  the  minister's  ain,  an'  plcnhshed  wi'  grand,  auld^  solid 
BgL^for  be  hmi  naothiag  else.     Ti  ••"    --i-*  a  fowor-jK^tod  l<wl  wi' auM 
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tapestry ;  and  a  braw  cabinet  of  aik,  that  was  fu'  o'  the  minister's  divi- 
nity books,  an'  put  there  to  be  out  o'  the  gate ;  an'  a  wheen  duds  o'  Janet^s 
lyin'  here  an'  there  about  the  floor.  But  nae  Janet  could  Mr.  Sonlis  see ; 
nor  ony  sign  of  a  contention.  In  he  gaed  (an'  there's  few  that  wad  ha'e 
followed  him)  an'  lookit  a'  round,  an'  listened.  But  there  was  naethin' 
to  be  heard,  neither  inside  the  manse  nor  in  a'  Ba'weary  parish,  an'  nae- 
thin'  to  be  seen  but  the  muckle  shadows  tumin'  roxind  the  can'le.  An' 
then  a'  at  aince,  the  minister's  heart  played  dunt  an'  stood  stock-still ;  an' 
a  cauld  wund  blew  amang  the  hairs  o'  his  heid.  Whaten  a  weaiy 
sicht  was  that  for  the  puir  man's  e'en  !  For  there  was  Janet  hangin' 
frae  a  nail  beside  the  auld  aik  cabinet :  her  heid  aye  lay  on  her  shoother,  her 
e'en  were  steeked,  the  tongue  projeckit  frae  her  mouth,  and  her  heels 
were  twa  feet  clear  abune  the  floor. 

"  God  forgive  us  all !  "  thocht  Mr.  Soulis ;  "  poor  Janet's  dead." 

He  cam'  a  step  nearer  to  the  corp ;  an'  then  his  heart  fair  whammled 
in  his  inside.  For  by  what  cantrip  it  wad  ill-beseem  a  man  to  judge,  she 
was  hingin'  frae  a  single  nail  an'  by  a  single  wursted  thread  for  damin' 
hose. 

It's  an  awfu'  thing  to  be  your  lane  at  nicht  wi'  siccan  prodigies  o' 
darkness ;  but  Mr.  Soulis  was  strong  in  the  Lord.  He  tui'ned  an'  gaed 
his  ways  oot  o'  that  room,  and  lockit  the  door  ahint  him ;  and  step  by 
step,  doon  the  stairs,  as  heavy  as  leed ;  and  set  doon  the  can'le  on  the 
table  at  the  stairfoot.  He  couldnae  pray,  he  couldnae  think,  he  was 
di-eepin'  wi'  caul*  swat,  an'  naethin'  could  he  hear  but  the  dunt-dunt- 
duntin'  o'  his  ain  heart.  He  micht  maybe  have  stood  there  an  hour,  or 
mayl:)e  twa,  he  minded  sae  little ;  when  a'  o'  a  sudden,  he  heard  a  laigh, 
uncanny  steer  upstairs ;  a  foot  gaed  to  an'  fro  in  the  cha'mer  whaur  the 
corp  wjis  hingin* ;  syne  the  door  was  opened,  though  he  minded  wed 
that  he  had  lockit  it ;  an'  syne  there  w&s  a  step  upon  the  Londin*,  an*  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  corp  was  lookin'  ower  the  rail  and  doon  upon  him 
whaur  he  stood. 

He  took  up  the  can'le  again  (for  lie  couldnae  want  the  licht),  and  as 
faftly  as  ever  he  could  gaed  straucht  oot  o'  the  manse  an'  to  the  far  end 
o'  the  causeway.  It  was  aye  pit-mii-k  ;  the  flame  o'  the  can'le,  when  he 
set  it  on  the  grund,  brunt  steedy  and  clear  as  in  a  room;  naething 
moved,  but  the  Dule  water,  seepin'  and  sabbin'  doon  the  glen,  an'  yon 
unhaly  footstep  that  cam'  ploddin'  doun  the  stairs  inside  the  manse.  He 
kenned  the  foot  ower  weel,  for  it  was  Janet's;  and  at  ilka  step 
that  cam'  a  wee  thijig  nearer,  the  cauld  got  deeper  in  his  vitals.  He 
commended  his  soul  to  Him  that  made  an'  keepit  him ;  *'  and  O 
Lord,"  said  he,  *•  give  me  strength  this  night  to  war  against  the  powers 
of  evil." 

By  this  time  the  foot  was  comin'  through  the  passage  for  the  door ; 
he  could  hear  a  hand  skirt  alang  the  wa',  as  if  the  feai>some  thing  was 
feelin'  for  its  way.  The  saughs  tossed  an'  maned  thegether,  a  lang  sigh 
cam'  ower  the  hills,  the  flame  o'  the  can'le  was  blawn  aboot ;  an'  there 
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Ktood  the  Corp  of  Tbrawn  Janet,  wV  her  grogram  goon  an*  her  black 
raotdit  wt*  the  hold  aye  upon  tbo  shoother,  anHhe  gim  still  upon  the  faoe 
o'tF— leerln',  ye  wad  ha*o  said — deid,  its  ISIr.  Soalis  weel  keuned — upon 
the  threahold  o'  the  manse. 

It'a  B  strange  thing  tliat  the  wiul  ot"  man  should  be  that  thirled  into 
bi«  pervhable  body ;  but  the  ministt^r  saw  that,  an'  hLs  heiirt  didnae 

Sb«  didnac  st^ind  there  lang ;  she  began  to  move  again  an^  c^un'  Riowly 
Cowanht  Mr.  Soulia  wlianr  he  stood  under  the  saugha.  A*  the  life  o'  his 
body,  a'  the  strength  o'  his  speerit,  were  glowerin'  fi-ae  his  e'en.  It 
•emusd  tbo  waa  gaun  to  spcak^  but  wanted  words,  an'  made  a  sign  wi'  the 
Mi  band.  There  csam'  a  clap  o'  wtind,  like  a  cat's  fuff;  out  gaed  the 
cnnlef  the  sanghs  akrieghod  like  folk ;  an'  Mr.  Soulis  kenned  that,  live 
ordio,  tliU  was  the  end  o't. 

*»  Witch,  Mdame»  devtl !  "  he  cried,  •*!  charge  yon,  by  the  power 
of  God,  b*»^n<»— ^if  van  be  dead,  to  the  grave — if  you  be  damned^  to 
hdl." 

An'  at  that  uiMtuint,  the  Lord's  ain  hand  out  o'  the  Ileevens  struck 
tio  Horror  whaur  it  stootl ;  the  auld,  deid,  desecrated  corp  o*  the  witch- 
wife,  Bat*  lang  koepit  fnu^  the  grave  and  hursled  round  by  deiln,  lowed  up 
Ilk*  a  bmnirtan^  spunk  and  fell  in  ashes  to  the  grund ;  the  thunder  fol- 
lowed^ peal  on  dirling  peal,  the  rairuig  rain  upon  the  back  o*  that;  and 
'-  *i-  louj»e«J  through  the  garden  hedge,  and  ran,wi'  akelloch  upon 
;  if  theclrtchan. 

lh»t  name  tnornin*,  John  Christie  saw  the  black  man  pans  the 
Muckle  Cairn  oa  it  waa  chappin*  ra;  Ijefore  eight,  he  gaed  by  the 
change- hou«c  at  Knockdow ;  an'  no  huig  after,  Sandy  M'l^llan  saw  him 
fr  <  '  'in'  doon  the  hi*aes  frac  Kilmakerlie*  There's  little  doubt  but 
ir  that  dwelled  aae   lang  in  Janet's  Iwdy  ;  but  he  was  awa' at 

l«.«t ;  and  «nayne  the  doil  haa  never  faahed  us  in  BaVeary, 

But  it  waa  a  eair  dififxrnsntion  for  the  miniater ;  lang,  lang  he  lay 
TAvin'  In  his  lied  ;  and  frac  that  hour  to  this,  he  was  the  man  ye  ken  the 
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gtajl  in  ^mbria. 


Fboh  Rome  to  Tekki. 

We  left  Borne  in  clear  sunset  light.  The  Alhan  HiUs  defined  them- 
selves like  a  cameo  of  amethyst  upon  a  pale  blue  distance ;  and  over  the 
Sabine  Mountains  soared  immeasurable  moulded  domes  of  alabaster 
thunderclouds,  casting  deep  shadows,  purple  and  violet,  across  the  slopes 
of  Tivoli.  To  westwaitl  the  whole  sky  was  lucid,  like  some  half-trans- 
parent  topaz,  flooded  with  slowly  yellowiog  sunbeams.  The  Oampe^na 
has  often  been  called  a  garden  of  wild-flowers.  Just  now  poppy  and 
aster,  gladiolus  and  thistle,  embroider  it  with  patterns  infinite  and 
intricate  beyond  the  power  of  art.  They  have  already  mown  the  hay  in 
pai-t ;  and  the  billowy  tracts  of  greyish  green,  where  no  flowers  are  now 
in  bloom,  supply  a  restful  groundwork  to  those  brilliant  patches  of 
diapered  fioriiure.  These  are  like  praying-carpets  spread  for  devotees 
upon  the  pavement  of  a  mosque  whose  roof  is  heaven.  In  the  level 
light  the  scythes  of  the  mowers  flash  as  we  move  past.  From  their 
bronzed  foreheads  the  men  toFS  masses  of  storm-black  curls.  Their 
mighty  flanks  and  shoulders  sway  sideways  from  their  6rm  yet  pliant 
reins.^On  one  hill,  fronting  the  sunset,  there  stands  a  herd  of  some  thirty 
huge  grey  oxen,  feeding  and  raising  their  heads  to  look  at  us,  with  just 
a  flush  of  crimson  on  their  horns  and  dewlaps.  This  is  the  scale  of 
Mason's  and  of  Costa's  colouring.  This  is  the  breadth  and  magnitude 
of  Eome. 

Thus,  through  dells  of  ilex  and  oak,  yielding  now  a  glimpse  of  Tiber 
and  S.  Peter's,  now  opening  on  a  purple  section  of  the  distant  Sabine 
Hills,  we  came  to  Monte  Rotondo.  The  snn  sank ;  and  from  the  flames 
where  he  had  perished,  Hesper  and  the  thin  moon,  very  white  and  keen, 
grew  slowly  into  sight.  Now  wo  follow  the  Tiber,  a  swollen,  hurry- 
ing, turbid  river,  in  which  the  mellowing  western  sky  reflects  itself. 
This  changeful  mirror  of  swift  waters  spreads  a  dazzling  foreground  to 
reaches  of  valley,  hill,  and  lustrous  heaven.  There  is  orange  on  the  far 
horizon,  and  a  green  ocean  above,  in  which  sea-monsters  fashioned  from 
the  clouds  are  floating.  Yonder  swims  an  elf  with  luminous  hair  astride 
upon  a  sea-horse,  and  followed  by  a  dolphin  plunging  through  the  fiery 
waves.  The  orange  deepens  into  dying  red.  The  green  divides  into 
daflbdil  and  beryl.  The  blue  above  grows  fainter,  and  the  moon  and  stars 
shine  stronger. 

Through  these  celestial  changes  we  glide  into  a  landscape  fit  for 
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iVatidft  and  the  early  Umbriiin  painters.  Low  hilts  to  right  and  left ; 
ffoavdj  modelled  heights  in  the  far  didtanoe ;  a  very  quiet  wi<)th  of 
plain,  with  slender  trees  ascending  into  the  pellucid  air;  and  down  in 
ibe  mjvtery  of  the  middle  distance  a  glimpse  of  heaven-reHecting  water. 
Tbe  magic  of  the  moon  and  i^targ  lends  enchantment  to  thiH  f^zene.  No 
patntjng  contd  convey  their  influenoes.  Sometimes  hoth  luminaries 
tranblei  all  disfjersed  and  broken,  on  the  swirling  riven  Sometimes 
they  ciMp  above  the  calm  cool  reaches  of  a  rush-grown  mere.  And  here 
aad  there  a  ruined  turret,  with  a  broken  window  and  a  tuft  of  shrubs 
upoo  the  rifled  battlement,  givea  value  to  the  fading  pallor  of  the  West. 
The  Ittt  phase  in  the  sunset  is  a  chnnge  to  blue-grey  moncx^hi'ome, 
faintlT  silvered  with  starlight ;  hills,  Tiber,  fields  and  woods  all  floating 
in  aerial  twilight.  There  ia  no  definition  of  outline  now.  The  dafibdil  of 
the  horizon  haa  exchanged  the  tint  of  the  corolla  for  that  paler  greenish- 
y*>lIow  of  the  calyx. 

We  have*  posned  Stimigliano.  Tlirough  the  mystety  of  darkness  we 
hurry  past  the  bridges  of  Augustus  and  the  lights  of  Nami. 

The  Cascades  of  Ternt, 

The  Velino  is  a  river  of  considerable  volume  which  rises  in  the 
il|ghi«t  nf^ion  of  the  Ahruzzi,  threiid^  the  upland  vnlloy  of  Rieti,  and 
pmipitates  it^telf  by  an  urtificial  channel  over  cliffs  about  seven  hundred 
fM  in  height  into  the  Nera.  The  water  is  densely  charged  with  parti- 
dai  of  lime.  This  calcareous  matter  not  ouly  tends  continually  to  choke 
its  bed,  but  clothes  the  pit<cipic<»  ovei'  which  the  ton^ent  thunders  with 
fiintjuitic    "  of  Btaliictite;  ajul,   earned   on   the   wind   in    foam, 

incrusts  r  ^  that  «urroun<l  the  falls  with  fine  white  dust.  These 

Chmoas  ca-tcadeH  are  ttntloubtedly  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  which 
iSisrope  boasts  ;  and  their  situation  is  worthy  of  so  great  a  natural  wonder. 
VVe  roach  them  through  n  noble  mid-Italian  landscape,  where  the  moun- 
hUB  forms  are  austere  and  boldly  modelledi  but  the  vegetation,  both  wild 
nd  enltlvaied,  has  something  of  the  South-Italian  richness.  The  hill- 
aides  we  a  labyrinth  of  box  and  arbutus,  with  coronilla  in  golden  bloom. 
Hia  torf  is  starred  with  cyclamens  and  orchises.  Climbing  the  stair- 
€mm  paths  beside  the  fails  in  moi-nin^'  suulight,  or  stationed  on  the 
polotJi  of  vantage  that  command  their  successiv*^  cataracts,  we  enjoyed  a 
spectacle  which  might  lie  compared  in  its  ttlhit  upon  the  mind  to  the 
impmnon  left  by  a  symphony  or  a  tumultuoas  lyric.  The  tnrbnlenre 
and  j^leodour,  Uie  Bwiftness  and  reji^onance,  the  veiling  of  the  scene  in 
aQtolm  of  shatb^nii  watcr^masses,  the  withdrawal  of  these  veils  aooordtng 
as  the  volume  of  the  rivi^r  slightly  Bhifled  in  its  fall,  the  rainbows  shim- 
msrittg  on  th«»  silver  spmy,  the  shivering  of  poplars  hung  abov*  impen- 
dont  i»roci|>ices,  the  stationary  gnindctir  of  the  mmintains  keeping  watch 
afxiOT'  looherenoo  of  thoaitiincts,  the  immobility  of 

fbtve  .  ii^sncsa  in  nature,  witq  all  for  m^i  the  ol&* 
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xnents  of  one  stupendous  poem.  It  was  like  an  ode  of  Shelley  tranabted 
into  language,  more  vivid  through  inarticulateappeal  to  primitive  emotion 
than  any  words  could  be. 

MONTEFALCO. 

The  rich  land  of  the  Clitumnus  is  divided  into  meadows  by  transpa- 
rent watercourses,  gliding  with  a  glassy  current  over  swaying  reeds. 
Through  this  we  pass,  and  leave  Bevagna  to  the  right,  and  ascend  one  of 
those  long  gradual  roads  which  climb  the  hills  where  all  the  cities  of  the 
Umbrians  perch.  The  view  expands,  revealing  Speilo,  Assisi,  Perugia 
on  its  moimtain  buttress,  and  the  far  reaches  northward  of  the  Tiber 
valley.  Then  Trevi  and  Spoleto  came  into  sight,  and  the  severe  hill- 
country  above  Gubbio  in  part  disclosed  itself.  Over  Spoleto  the  fierce 
witch-haunted  heights  of  Norcia  rose  forbidding.  This  is  the  kind  of 
panorama  that  dilates  the  soul.  It  is  so  large,  so  dignified,  so  beautiful 
in  tranquil  form.  The  opulent  abundance  of  the  plain  contrasts  with  the 
severity  of  mountain  ranges  desolately  grand ;  and  the  name  of  each  of 
all  those  cities  thrills  the  heart  with  memories. 

The  main  object  of  a  visit  to  Montefalco  is  to  inspect  its  many  excel- 
lent frescoes ;  painted  histories  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Jerome,  by  Benozzo 
Gozzoli;  saints,  angels  und  Scripture  episodes  by  the  gentle  Tiberio 
d'Assisi.  Full  justice  had  been  done  to  these,  when  a  little  boy,  seeing 
us  lingering  outside  the  church  of  S.  Chiara,  asked  whether  we  should 
not  like  to  view  the  body  of  the  saint.  This  privilege  could  be  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  a  small  fee.  It  was  only  necessary  to  call  the 
guardian  of  her  shrine  at  the  high  altar.  Indolent,  and  in  compliant 
mood,  with  languid  curiosity  and  half-an-hour  to  spare,  we  assented.  A 
handsome  young  man  appeared,  who  conducted  us  with  decent  gravity 
into  a  little  darkened  chamber  behind  the  altar.  There  he  lighted  wax 
tapers,  opened  sliding  doors  in  what  looked  like  a  long  coffin,  and  drew 
curtains.  Befoi-e  us  in  the  dim  light  there  lay  a  woman  covered  with  a 
black  nun's  dress.  Only  her  hands,  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  pale 
outline  of  her  face  (forehead,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  modelled  in  purest 
outline,  as  though  the  injury  of  death  had  never  touched  her),  were 
visible.  Her  closed  eyes  seemed  to  sleep.  She  had  the  perfect  peace  of 
Luini's  S.  Catherine  borne  by  the  angels  to  her  grave  on  Sinai.  I  have 
rarely  seen  anything  which  surprised  and  touched  me  more.  The  religi- 
ous earnestness  of  the  young  custode,  the  hushed  adoration  of  the  country- 
folk who  had  silently  assembled  round  us,  intensified  the  sympathy- 
inspiring  beauty  of  the  slumbering  girl.  Could  Julia,  daughter  of 
Claudius,  have  been  fairer  than  this  maiden,  when  the  Lombard  work- 
men found  her  in  her  Latin  tomb,  and  brought  her  to  be  worshipped  on 
the  Capitol  1  S.  Chiara's  shrine  was  hung  round  with  her  relics ;  and 
among  these  the  heart  extracted  from  her  body  was  suspended.  Upon 
it^  apparently  wrought  into  the  very  substance  of  the  mummied  flesh, 
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were  ttaprBBBcd  &  fignro  of  the  cruciBed  Christ,  the  soourgeiy  tund  ih&  Bv^ 
The  guardian's  faith  in  this  miraculons  witness  to  her  saint- 
th0  gentle  pi^j  of  the  men  and  women  who  knelt  before  it^ 
dulled  idl  ecxpnMsions  of  incredulity.     We  abandoned  ourselves  to  the 
fgcnliB  of  the  place ;  forgot  even  to  a&k  what  Santa  Chiara  was  sleeping 
hcT9 ;  imd  withdrew,  toned  to  a  not  unpleaaing  melancholy.     The  true 
t  Clair,  tlj«'  (I  sister  of  S.  FranciR,  lies  in  Assifii     I  have  often 

myself,   '  ii  was  thi-'i  nun?     What  history  had  she  1     Is  she 

A  ri%'al,  or  a  counterfeit  <     But  the  problem,  suspended  by  lack  of  active 
cmrioKitT  at  Montpfnlco,  has  never  since  been  solved.     And  I  think  now  of 
tliis  jtirl,  a«  of  a  damael  of  romance,  a  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  wood  of 
'       ^         mtvusive  elements  of  fact,  and  folded  in  the  love  and 
\  tuple  worahipperp.     Among  the  hollowB  of  Arcadia, 

■^^Krtr  many  nistic  shrines  in  ancient  dajk'ff  held  saintaof  Hellas,  apocryphal 
W  lSk»  thlM,  but  hallowed  by  tradition  and  enduring  homage  I 


FOLICNO. 


In  the  Inndfloape  of  Raphael's  votive  picture  known  as  the  ^Lidonna 
di  Folignoy  there  is  a  town  with  a  few  towers,  placed  tipon  a  broad  plain 
»l  th*  i^djfft  of  some  blue  hills.  Allowing  for  that  license  as  to  details 
whicl  tivemaatfrs  perniitt-ed  themselves  in  mutters  of  subordi- 

tOktm  iL  ,  ce,  Raphaers  isketch  is  still  true  to  Foligno.     The  pdacehas 

not  matarially  changed  since  the  beginning  of  the  sij^teenth  century, 
ladiBtlt  relatively  to  the  state  of  Italy  at  large,  it  is  still  the  same  as  in 
tlie  day*  of  ancient  Kome.  Foligno  forms  a  station  of  commanding 
It  Wtween  Rome  and  the  Adriatic  upon  the  great  Flaminian 
ray.  At  Foligno  the  passes  of  the  Apenninrs  debouch  into  the  Umbrian 
U  which  slopes  gifulually  toward  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  from  it 
Valley  of  the  Nera  in  r*^chp<l  by  an  easy  ascent  beneath  the  walls  of 
An  army  advancing  from  the  north  by  the  Metaunis  and  the 
Pa*«  must  find  itself  at  Foligno  ;  and  the  level  champaign  round 
dty  is  well  ;vdapted  to  the  maijitenance  and  exercisea  of  a  garrison. 
In  iKe  days  of  the  lte}>ublic  and  the  Em]>ire.  the  value  of  this  position 
wna  w«l|  ijnder>^tjx»d  ;  but  F'  ,  fts  the  key  to  the  Flaiul* 

Tifxn  Wuy,  wfu<eoUpse<l  l»y  tv.  .  in  its  immediate  %*icinity, 

liara  and  Mevania,  the  modern  Spello  and  Bevagna,     Wo  might 
ii»«Md  a  ©onjectiire  that  the  Lombanls,  when  they  niled  the  T>nchy  of 
following  their  u^nal  ftolicy  of  ojifiosing  new  military  centres  lo 
mnoifiiit  Ronuin  munii-ipiu,  encourftge<l  Fulginium  at  the  expense*  of 
two  neighbours.     But  of  thi«  there  is  uo  eert»iinty  to  build  upon. 
tkmi  Oftii  be  alHrmed  with  tuscumcy  is  tliat  in  the  middle  ngea,  while 
Hnrngna  declined  into  the  inferiority  of  dcjiendent  hurgha, 
jw  in  power  and  became  Uie  chief  commune  of  thiK  |»rt  of 
It  w«-s  fAmous,  during  the  1/ist  centiirieji  of  struggle  Ijetwecn 
TCiliAii  bor^rlit'ifj  nn<l  tLi'ir  ntilivt*  «!rMi>fits.  forp«-rnHiir  f»M'K'tfv  in  civil 
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strife.  Some  of  the  bloodiest  pages  in  medieval  Italian  histoiy  are  those 
which  relate  the  vicissiindes  of  the  Trinci  family,  the  ezh&nstioa  of 
Foligno  by  internal  discord,  and  its  final  submission  to  the  Fkpal  power. 
Since  railways  have  been  carried  from  Rome  through  Kami  and  Spolsto 
to  Anoona  and  Perugia,  Foligno  has  gained  considerably  in  oommerdal 
and  military  status.  It  is  the  point  of  intersection  for  three  lines ;  the 
Italian  government  has  made  it  a  great  cavaliy  dep6t,  and  there  are 
signs  of  reviving  traffic  in  its  decayed  streets.  Whether  the  presence  of 
a  large  garrison  has  already  modified  the  population,  or  whether  we 
may  ascribe  something  to  the  absence  of  Roman  municipal  institutions 
in  the  far  past,  and  to  the  savagery  of  the  medisBval  period,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Yet  the  impression  left  by  Foligno  upon  the  mind  is 
difierent  from  that  of  Assisi,  Spello,  and  Montefideo,  which  are  distin- 
guished for  a  certain  grace  and  gentleness  in  their  inhabitants. 

My  window  in  the  city  wall  looks  southward  across  the  plain  to 
Spoleto,  with  Montefalco  perched  aloft  upon  the  right,  and  Trevi  on  its 
mountain-bracket  to  the  left.  From  the  topmost  peaks  of  the  Sabine 
Apennines,  gradual  tender  sloping  lines  descend  to  find  their  quiet  in  the 
valley  of  Clitumnus.  The  space  between  me  and  that  distance  is  infi- 
nitely rich  with  every  sort  of  greeneiy,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
towers  and  relics  of  baronial  houses.  The  little  town  is  in  commotion ; 
for  the  working  men  of  Foligno  and  its  neighbourhood  have  resolved  to 
spend  tlieir  earnings  on  a  splendid  festa — horse-races,  and  two  nights  of 
fireworks.  The  acacias  and  pawlonias  on  the  ramparts  are  in  full  bloofn 
of  creamy  white  and  lilac.  In  the  glare  of  Bengal  lights  these  trees, 
with  all  their  pendulous  blossoms,  surpassed  the  most  fantastic  of  artifi- 
cial decorations.  The  rockets  sent  alofb  into  the  sky  amid  that  solemn 
Umbrian  landscape  were  nowise  out  of  harmony  with  nature.  I  have 
never  sympathised  with  critics  who  resent  the  intrusion  of  fireworks 
upon  scenes  of  natural  beauty.  The  Giessbach,  lighted  up  at  so  much 
per  head  on  stated  evenings,  with  a  band  playing  and  a  crowd  of  cock- 
neys staring,  presents  perhaps  an  incongruous  spectacle.  But  where,  as 
here  at  Foligno,  a  whole  city  has  made  itself  a  festival,  where  there  are 
multitudes  of  citizens  and  soldiers  and  country-people  slowly  moving 
and  gravely  admiring,  with  the  decency  and  order  characteristic  of  an 
Italian  crowd,  I  have  nothing  but  a  sense  of  satisfaction. 

It  is  sometimes  the  traveller's  good  fortime  in  some  remote  place  to 
meet  with  an  inhabitant  who  incarnates  and  interprets  for  him  the 
Genius  Loci  as  he  has  conceived  it.  Though  his  own  subjectivity  will 
assuredly  play  a  considerable  part  in  such  an  encounter,  transferring  to 
his  chance  acquaintance  qualities  he  may  not  ix)ssess,  and  connecting 
this  pei-sonality  in  some  purely  imaginative  manner  with  thoughts 
derived  from  study,  or  imi)res8ions  made  by  nature,  yet  the  stranger  will 
henceforth  become  the  meeting  point  of  many  memories,  the  central 
figure  in  a  composition  which  derives  from  him  its  vividness.  Uncon- 
sciously and  innocently  he  has  lent  himself  to  the  creation  of  a  picture. 
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k^as  arouDd  the  hero  of  a  myth,  have  gathcfred  thoughta  and 
of  which  he  had  himself  do  knowledge.  Oq  one  of  these  nights 
1  bwi  Uewn  threading  the  ai&lcB  of  jicacia  trees,  now  glaring  red,  now  azure, 
•ftllie  Be&gikl  tightfi  kept  changing.  My  mind  instinctively  went  back  to 
SOMIQi  of  trottchery  and  Uoodahed  in  the  olden  time^  when  Corrado  Trinci 
pttittiM  the  mangled  remnanta  of  three  hundred  of  hia  victimB,  heaped  on 
iBiilo*back,  through  Foligno,  for  a  waming  to  the  oitizena.  Aa  tlie  pro- 
fflinii  moved  along  the  rumparts,  I  found  myself  in  conUtct  with  a 
ytftmg  man,  who  readily  fell  into  converwation.  He  was  very  lall,  with 
mighty  breadth  of  Bhoulders,  and  long  sinewy  ai-ms^  like  Michelangelo's 
fiivourite  models,  Hia  head  was  gmal],  ciuled  over  with  criap  black  hair. 
Jxvw  forehecMi,  and  thick  level  eyebrows  aluso hi tely  meeting  over  inten:^ly 
biiglkt  fierce  eyw.  The  nose  descending  straight  from  the  brows,  aa  in  a 
idatcie  of  Hadrian's  age.  The  mouth  full-lipped,  petulant,  andiiassionate 
•hove  a  firm  round  chin.  He  was  dressed  in  the  shirt,  wliito  trouaersy 
nui\  UxHst  white  jnckc^t  of  a  contadino ;  but  he  did  not  move  with  a 
pcaaant  s  i^loucb,  rallier  with  the  elasticity  and  alertness  of  an  untamed 
panther.  He  told  mo  that  he  was  just  about  to  join  a  cavalry  regiment ; 
ftnii  I  eonld  well  imagine,  when  military  dignity  waa  added  to  that 
gaii»  bow  grandly  he  would  go.  This  young  man^  of  whom  I  heard 
nd^flng  more  after  our  half-hour  s  conversation  among  the  crackling 
fiicworks  and  roaring  cannon,  laft  upon  my  mind  an  indescribable  im- 
of  dangerousness — of  '^  something  fieixse  and  terrible,  oligiblo  ta 
forth/'  Of  men  like  this,  then,  were  formed  the  Comp»uiios  of 
who  flooded  Italy  with  villany,  ambition  and  lawlessness  m 
ith  centiuy.  Oattamelata,  who  began  life  as  a  baker'tt  boy  at 
Kamif  and  ended  it  with  a  bronze  statue  by  Donatello  on  the  public 
square  in  Padna,  wna  of  this  breed.  Like  this  were  the  Ti-inci  and  their 
buMli  of  murderers.  Like  thia  were  the  bravi  who  hunted  Loronzaccio 
to  dontli  at  Venice.  Like  thia  waa  Pietro  Paolo  BagUoni,  whose  fault, 
in   «h*  ey**^  of  Machiavelli,  was  that  he  conld   not  succeed  in  Ixjing 

'   triato."     Beautiful,  but  inhuman  ;  pagaionate,  but  cold ; 

f.^    ..,    „.  iimdered  impotent  for  firm  and  lofty  deeds  by  immoiuHty 

und  treaaoo  ;  bow  many  centuries  of  men  like  this  once  wasted  Italy  and 
liiaagBd  ber  into  servitude  !  Yet  what  material  in  here,  unclcr  slci-ner  dia- 
Ctplina,  mnd  with  a  nobler  national  ideal,  for  the  formation  of  horuic  armiea. 
•  M'  sycb  atuC  doubtless,  were  the  Roman  legiouariea.  When  will  the 
I  '.«.;iiii»  l«am  to  tine  theee  men  n»  Fa  hi  us  or  as  t"a?sar,  not  as  the  VitelU 
u.-i  U>o  Trinci  used  them  1  In  auch  meditationa,  de-^ply  stirred  by  the 
raovtia\g  of  my  own  rellections  with  one  who  neomed  to  ;  <  fur  me 

id  liJSl  Aod  blood  the  spirit  of  the  place  which  had  prov*>j  i,  I  said 

farawell  to  Cavtillucci^  and  retm^ned  to  my  bedroom  on  Llje  city*watL 
rodceta  Im^l  whix/cd  and  the  laat  cannons  had  thundered  ere  I 
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Spello. 


Spello  contains  rome  not  inoonridenble  antiqnitieB~>tlie  remuns  of 
a  Boman  theatre,  a  Boman  gate  with  the  heads  of  two  men  and  a  woman 
leaning  over  it,  and  some  fragments  of  Eoman  scnlpture  scattered  through 
its  buildings.  The  churches,  especially  those  of  S.  M.  Maggiore  and  8. 
Francesco,  are  worth  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  Pinturicchio.  Nowhere 
except  in  the  Piccolomini  Library  at  Siena  can  that  master^s  work  in 
fresco  be  better  studied  than  here.  The  satisfaction  with  which  he 
executed  the  wall  paintings  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  is  testified  by  his  own 
portrait  introduced  upon  a  panel  in  the  decoration  of  the  Virgin's 
chamber.  The  scrupulously  rendered  details  of  books,  chairs,  window- 
seats,  <kc.,  which  he  here  has  copied,  remind  one  of  Carpaccio's  study  of 
S.  Benedict  at  Venice.  It  is  all  sweet,  tender,  delicate  and  carefully 
finished  ;  but  without  depth,  not  even  the  depth  of  Ferugino's  feeling. 
In  S.  Francesco  Pinturicchio,  with  the  same  meticulous  r^nement^ 
painted  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Gentile  Baglioni.  It  lies  ou  a  stool 
before  Madonna  and  her  court  of  saints.  Nicety  of  execution,  technical 
mastery  of  fresco  as  a  medium  for  Butch  detail-painting,  prettiness  of 
composition,  and  cheerfulness  of  colouring  are  noticeable  throughout  his 
work  here  rather  than  either  thought  or  sentiment.  S.  Maria  Maggiore  can 
boast  a  fresco  of  Madonna  between  a  young  episcopal  saint  and  Catherine 
of  Alexandria,  from  the  hand  of  Perugino.  The  rich  yellow  harmony  of 
its  tones  and  the  graceful  dignity  of  its  emotion,  conveyed  no  less  by  a 
certain  Baphaelesque  pose  and  outline  than  by  suavity  of  facial  expression, 
enable  us  to  measure  the  distance  between  this  painter  and  his  quasi- 
pupil  Pinturicchio. 

We  did  not,  however,  drive  to  Spello  to  inspect  either  Boman 
antiquities  or  frescoes,  but  to  see  an  inscription  on  tlie  city  walls  about 
•Orlando.  It  is  a  rude  Latin  elegiac  couplet,  saj-ing  that,  "  from  the 
sign  below,  men  may  conjecture  the  mighty  members  of  Boland,  nephew 
of  Charles;  his  deeds  are  written  in  history."  Three  agreeable  old 
gentlemen  of  Spello,  who  attended  as  with  much  politeness,  and  were 
greatly  interested  in  my  researches,  pointed  out  a  mark  waist-high  upon 
-the  wall,  where  Orlando's  knee  is  reported  to  have  reached.  But  I  could 
not  learn  anything  about  a  phallic  monolith,  which  is  said  by  Gu^rin  or 
Panizzi  to  have  been  identified  with  the  Boland  myth  at  Spello.  Such 
a  column  either  never  existed  here,  or  had  l^een  removed  before  the 
memory  of  the  pi'esent  generation. 

Easter  Morning  at  Assisi. 

We  are  in  the  lower  church  of  S.  Francesco.  High  mass  is  being 
sung,  with  orchestra  and  organ  and  a  choir  of  many  voices.  Candles 
are  lighted  on  the  altar,  over-canopied  with  Giotto's  allegories.     From 
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low  southern  wuxdowa  slfuits  the  &ud,  in  narrow  bands»  upon  tho 
>lourdcl  gloom  and  embrowned  glory  of  these  painted  aisles, 
in  bright  kerchiefd  kneel  upon  the  stones,  and  shaggy  men  from 
soonlainii  stand  or  lean  agabusb  the  wooden  benches.  There  is  no 
from  point  to  point.  Where  we  have  ttvken  our  station,  at  the 
fiorih-woitiiim  angle  of  the  transept,  there  we  stay  till  mass  be  over, 
.whole  low-vaulted  building  glows  duskily ;  the  frescoed  roof,  the 
windows;  the  figui-e-crowdwi  pavemonta  blending  their  rich  but 
[ued  ('oloura,  like  hue*  upon  some  marvellous  moth's  wings,  or  like 
deop-toned  rainbow  mist  discerned  in  twilight  dreams,  or  like  such 
tapoBtry  as  Eastern  queens,  in  ancient  days,  wrought  for  the  pavilion  of 
laptrKss*  Forth  &om  this  maze  of  mingling  tints,  indefinite  in  shade 
fimbeamSy  lean  earnest,  saintly  faces — inefiably  pure — adoring, 
ityingt  pleading ;  raising  their  eyes  in  ecstasy  to  heaven,  or  turning 
in  ruth  toward  eartli.  Men  and  women  of  whom  the  world  was 
worthy — at  the  hands  of  those  old  painters  they  have  received  the 
^iruue  gmo9i  the  dove-Like  simplicity,  whereof  Italians  in  the  fouiteenth 
CBDUtry  fiostessed  the  irrecoverable  secret.  Each  face  is  a  poem,  the 
ocmnterpart  in  painting  to  a  chapter  from  the  Fioretti  di  San  Francesco. 
Over  th*  whole  scene — ^in  the  architecture,  in  the  frescoes,  in  tho  coloured 
wizkdows,  in  the  gloom,  on  the  people,  in  the  incense,  from  the  chiming 
belli^  through  the  music — flows  one  spirit :  the  spirit  of  him  who  was 
**  the  oj-^Rpomied,  co-tranaforate  with  ChrJat ; "  the  ardent,  the  radiant, 
Ibft  beautifol  in  soul  ;  the  suflering,  the  strong,  the  simple,  the  victorious 
ow  self  iind  sin  ;  Uie  cele^tiiil  who  tnimpled  upon  earth  and  rose  on 
wingJi  of  «cstAsy  to  heaven;  the  Chrint- inebriated  saint  of  visions  super- 
MUmoal  and  life  beyond  the  grave.  Far  down  below  the  feet  of  those 
wlio  wonbip  God  through  him,  B.  Francij}  s]ee[)H  ;  but  his  soul,  tho 
inccoTuptible  pait  of  him.  the  message  he  gave  the  world,  is  in  the  spaces 
round  ii*.  This  l>  bin  temple.  He  tills  it  like  an  unseen  god.  Not  m 
Pbofbus  or  Athene,  from  their  marlk*  pedestals;  but  as  a  brooding 
spirit^  f^dt  everywhere,  nowhere  >(ei2ed,  absorbing  in  itself  all  mysteries, 
ail  mytlis,  all  burning  ejcaltations,  all  abasements,  all  love,  selfsacrifioet 
pUD,  yuaming,  which  the  thought  ot  Christ,  sweeping  the  centuries,  hath 
wrought  for  rat'n.  Let,  therelbre,  choir  and  congi-eg-ation  Musm  their 
on  the  tide  of  pniyei^  and  praises ;  for  this  is  Easter  moining. 
IS  riien  J  Oar  aister,  Death  of  the  Body,  for  whom  S.  Fiuncis 
in  his  hymu,  is  reconciled  to  u-s  tlii*i  diiy,  and  takers  us  by 
and  iaada  us  to  the  gate  whence  flood>t  of  heavenly  glory  issue 
f»OQi  of  A  mnlti tilde  of  Hfunts.  Pray,  yu  poor  jieople ;  chaunt 
i|iimv      Tf  itll  bo  but  a  dream,  to  wake  fi^um  this  w.^^  I.>v,  foi-  you 

r 

PkRUSIA   AUGflTTA. 


The  Piazza  in  fiXJut  of  tlie  Prefeltunt  it*  my  favourite  reaort  oa  theie 
ni^htx  of  full   moon.     Tho  evfuiDi?  twilicrht  i>  mado  up  partly  of  KntUiet 
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fading  OTor  Thrasymene  and  TnscaDy ;  partly  of  moonrise  from  the 
mountains  of  Gubbio  and  the  passes  toward  Ancona.  The  hills  are 
capped  with  snow,  although  the  season  is  so  forward.  Below  cor  para- 
pets the  bulk  of  S.  Domenico,  with  its  gaunt,  perforated  tower,  and  the 
finer  group  of  S.  Pietro,  flaunting  the  arrowy  "  Pennacchio  di  Perugia," 
jut  out  upon  the  spine  of  hill  which  dominates  the  valley  of  the  Tiber. 
As  the  night  gloom  deepens,  and  the  moon  ascends  the  sky,  these  build- 
ings seem  to  form  the  sombre  for^round  to  some  French  etching.  Beyond 
them  spreads  the  misty  moon-irradiated  plain  of  Umbria.  Over  all  rise 
shadowy  Apennines,  with  dim  suggestions  of  Assisi,  Spello,  Poligno, 
Montefalco,  and  Spoleto  on  their  basements.  Little  thin  whifiTs  of 
bleeps,  very  slight  and  searching,  flit  across,  and  shiver  as  they  pass 
from  Apennine  to  plain.  The  slowly  moving  population — women  in 
veils,  men  winter-mantled — pass  to  and  fro  between  the  buildings  and 
the  grey  immensity  of  sky.  Bells  ring.  The  bugles  of  the  soldiers  blow 
retreat  in  convents  turned  to  barracks.  Young  men  roam  the  streets 
beneath,  singing  May  songs.  Far,  far  away  upon  the  plain,  red  through 
the  vitreous  moonlight  ringed  with  thundery  gauze,  fires  of  unnamed 
castelli  smoulder.  As  we  lean  from  ledges  eighty  feet  in  height,  gas 
vies  with  moon  in  checquering  illuminations  on  the  ancient  walls; 
Etruscan  mouldings,  Boman  letters,  high-piled  hovels,  suburban  world- 
old  dwellings  plastered  like  martins*  nests  against  the  masonry. 

Sunlight  adds  more  of  detail  to  this  seen?.  To  tlio  right  of  Subasio, 
where  the  passes  go  from  Foligno  towards  Urbino  and  Ancona,  heavy 
masses  of  thunder-cloud  hang  every  day ;  but  tlie  plain  and  hill-butti-esses 
are  clear  in  transparent  blueness.  First  comes  Assisi,  with  S.  M.  de^li 
Angeli  below ;  then  Spello ;  then  Foligno ;  then  Trevi ;  and,  far  away^ 
Spoleto ;  with,  reared  against  those  misty  battlements,  the  village  height 
of  Montefalco— the  **  ringhiera  dell'  Umbria,"  as  they  call  it  in  this 
country.  By  daylight,  the  snow  on  yonder  peaks  is  clearly  visible, 
where  the  Monti  della  Sibilla  tower  up  above  the  sources  of  the  Nera 
and  Volino  from  frigid  wastes  of  Norcia.  Tlie  lower  i-anges  seem  as 
though  painted,  in  films  of  airiest  and  palest  azure,  upon  china ;  and 
then  comes  the  broad,  green  champaign,  flecked  with  villages  and 
farms. 

Just  at  the  basement  of  Perugia  winds  Tiber,  through  sallows  and  grey 
poplar  trees,  spanned  by  ancient  arches  of  red  bi-ick,  and  guarded  here 
and  there  by  castellated  towers.  The  mills  beneath  their  dams  and  weirs 
are  just  as  Raphael  drew  them;  and  the  feeling  of  air  and  sj^ce  reminds 
one,  on  each  coign  of  vantage,  of  some  Umbrian  picture.  Every  hedgerow 
is  hoary  with  May-bloom  and  honeysuckle.  The  oaks  hang  out  their 
golden-dusted  tassels.  Wayside  shrines  are  decked  with  laburnum  boughs 
and  iris  blossoms  plucked  from  the  copse-woods,  where  spires  of  purple 
and  pink  orchis  variegate  the  thin,  fine  grass.  The  land  waves  far  and 
wide  with  young  com,  emerald  green  beneath  the  olive  trees,  which  take 
upon  their  imder-foliage  tints  reflected  from  this  verdure  or  red  tones 
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from  the  nAked  earth.  A  fine  race  of  coniadinif  with  large,  heroically- 
gnoc^al  for  Did,  luid  beiiatifal  dark  eyes  and  noble  faces,  move  about  this 
gmidcsL,  isitimt  on  ancient,  easy  tillage  of  the  kind  Satumian  soiL 


La  Magioke. 

On  ih©  road  fjxjtn  Perugia  to  Cortona,  the  first  stage  ends  at  La 
SCsgione,  a  hi;4h  bill- village  commanding  the  passage  from  the  Umbriaa 
duunpai^n^  to  tho  L/ike  of  Tbrneymene.  It  has  a  grim  squai^  fort^ilicd 
Abovo  it,  now  in  ruiiifi,  and  a  stately  castle  to  the  boutb-east,  built  about 
tile  time  of  Braccio.  Here  took  place  that  famous  Diet  of  Cessare 
£orgiaV  -,  when  the   son   of  Alexander  YI*  was  threatening 

BoJo^Ott  arms,  aud  biddiug  fair  to  make  hinLself  supreme  tyrant 

€jf  Italy  in  lt>OJ,  It  was  the  policy  of  Cesare  to  fortify  himself  by  re- 
doeuBg  the  fieftt  of  the  Church  to  submisHiun,  and  by  rooting  out  the 
<IyQft«it««  wliicb  hud  ucquired  a  sort  of  tyi-anny  in  Papal  cities.  The 
Vttiai  of  l*amerino  nnd  tbe  MHiifretU  of  Faenza  had  been  already  ex- 
tirpnted.  Thei-o  wa8  only  t*io  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  turn  of 
tine  Vit«lli  at  Citti  di  Castollo,  of  the  Baglioni  at  Perugia,  and  of  the 
Bentivogli  at  Bologna  would  come  next.  Paudolfo  Pf^trucci  at  Siena, 
surrounded  on  all  aides  by  Ce8ai*e*8  conquests,  aod  specially  menaced  by 
tb«  fortification  of  Piombino,  felt  himself  in  danger.  The  great  house  oif 
the  Onuiil^  who  swayed  a  large  part  of  the  Patrimony  of  S.  Peter's,  and 
wepft  clowily  allied  to  tJie  Vitelli,  had  even  graver  cause  for  anxiety. 
^'  ■  "a  wan  the  gyatein  of  JtaUan  waHare  that  nearly  all  these  noble 
lived  by  the  proffie»ion  of  arms,  and  most  of  tliom  were  in  the 
|»y  ot  Ceaare^  When,  therefore,  the  conspirators  met'at  La  Magione, 
thoy  wen  plotting  against  a  man  whose  money  they  had  taken,  and 
whom  thi*y  liad  liitherto  aided  in  hia  career  of  fraud  and  spoliation, 

Tf*r  Diet  ti>nsjst4,*<I  of  the  Ciu-dinal  Orsini,  an  avowed  antagonist  of 
AJexaiuhn-  \'L  ;  h\»  laother  Paolo,  the  chieftain  of  the  clan ;  Viteliozzo 
Vitelli,  lord  of  Citta  di  Caatello  ;  Gian- Paolo  BagUoni,  made  undii^puted 
naater  of  Pwugia  by  the  i-ecent  failure  of  his  cousin  Grifonetto'a  treason ; 
OUirerotto,  who  ha<l  just  acquired  the  March  of  Fenno  by  the  mui\ler 
of  hie  uncle  Giovanni  da  Fogliani ;  Ermcs  Bentivoglio,  the  heir  of 
Boloicim  ;  and  Antonio  da  Venafixj,  tlie  secretary  of  Pandolfo  Pelrucci. 
Tlieae  uien  vowod  hostility  on  the  basis  of  common  iqjtuicH  and  common 
imr  mgaiw>i  the  Borgia,  But  they  were  for  the  most  part  stained  tliem- 
adfai  with  cringe,  and  dared  not  trust  esvch  other,  and  cotdd  not  gain* 
tll«  OOIlfidati«»  of  any  rfspix't^ible  powvr  in  lUdy  except  tlio  e\ded  iHiko 
of  VtlMtiow  Pi-ocra^tination  waa  tbe  lii^t  weai>on  ut*d  by  the  wily 
Genres  who  trusted  Uiat  time  would  bow  among  hia  rebel  captain* 
ctii|ikt<m  and  dissoiision.  He  next  made  ovi^rturca  to  tbe  leadert 
aepiLntely^  and  ^^o  far  succeeded  in  hLs  perfidiou»  ixilicy  a»  to  draw 
ViUlkmo   \  s'crotto  da  Frrmo,  Paolo  Oraini,  and  Fmnoeeo^ 

Ofiiinr   Dal  —  iottj  luto  his  neta  at  Siaig^glia.     Undor  pretext  of  1 
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fair  conference  and  equitable  Hetiilement  of  dispatad  claims,  he  poMcaod 
himself  of  their  persons,  and  had  them  strangled — two  npon  December 
31,  and  two  npon  January  18,  1503.  Of  all  Oesare's  actioDS,  this  was 
the  most  splendid  for  its  successful  combination  of  sagacity  and  policy 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  of  persuasive  diplomacy,  and  of  ruthless  decision 
when  the  time  to  strike  his  blow  arrived. 

CORTONA, 

After  leaving  La  Magione,  the  road  descends  upon  the  Lake  of 
Thrasymene  by  oak-woods  full  of  nightingales.  The  Lake  lay  basking, 
leaden-coloured,  smooth  and  waveless,  under  a  misty,  rain-charged,  sun- 
irradiated  sky.  At  Fassignano,  close  beside  its  shore,  we  stopped  for 
mid- day.  This  is  a  little  fishing  village  of  very  poor  people,  who  live 
entirely  by  labour  on  the  waters.  They  showed  us  huge  eels  coiled  in 
tanks,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  the  silvery  carp— Reina  del  Lago. 
It  was  off  one  of  the  eels  that  we  made  our  lunch  ;  and  taken,  as  he  was, 
alive  from  his  cool  lodging,  he  furnished  a  series  of  dishes  fit  for  a  king. 

Climbing  the  hill  of  Cortona  seemed  a  quite  interminable  business. 
It  poured  a  deluge.  Our  horses  were  tired,  and  one  lean  donkey,  who 
after  much  trouble  was  produced  from  a  farmhouse  and  yoked  in  front 
of  them,  rendered  but  little  assistance. 

Next  day  we  duly  saw  the  Muse  and  Lamp  in  the  Musoo,  the  Fra 
Angelicos,  and  all  the  Signorcllis.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  too  much 
fuss  is  made  now-a-days  about  works  of  art — running  after  them  for 
their  own  sakes,  exaggerating  their  importance,  and  detaching  them  as 
objects  of  study,  instead  of  taking  them  with  sympathy  and  carelessness 
as  pleasant  or  instructive  adjuncts  to  sensation.  Artists,  historians  of 
art,  and  critics  are  forced  to  isolate  pictures ;  and  it  is  of  profit  to  their 
souls  to  do  so.  But  simple  folk,  who  have  no  aesthetic  vocation,  whether 
creative  or  critical,  suffer  more  than  is  good  for  them  by  compliance 
with  mere  fashion.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  return  to  the  spirit  of  the 
ages  which  produced  these  pictures,  and  which  regarded  them  with  less 
of  an  industrious  bewilderment  than  they  evoke  at  present. 

The  Palace  of  the  Commune  at  Cortona  is  interesting  because  of  the 
shields  of  Florentine  governors,  sculptured  on  blocks  of  grey  stone,  and 
inserted  in  its  outer  walls — Peruzzi,  Albizzi,  Strozzi,  Salviati,  among  the 
more  ancient — de'  Medici  at  a  later  epoch.  The  revolutions  in  the 
Republic  of  Florence  may  be  read  by  a  herald  from  these  coats  of  arms 
and  the  dates  beneath  them. 

The  landscape  of  this  Tuscan  highland  satisfies  me  more  and  more 
with  sonse  of  breadth  and  beauty.  From  S.  Margherita  above  the  town 
the  prospect  is  immense  and  wonderful  and  wild — up  into  those  brown, 
forbidding  mountains,  down  to  the  vast  plain,  and  over  to  the  cities  of 
Chiusi,  Montepulciano,  and  Foiano.  The  jewel  of  the  view  is  Trasimeno, 
a  silvery  shield  encased  with  serried  hills,  and  set  upon  one  comer  of  the 
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like  a  precious  iking  apait  and  ineajit  for  aeporate  contemplation. 
ift  something  in  the  aingidarity  and  cu'cumscribed  completeness  of 
UkM  moitntftin-^irded  lake^  diminished  by  distance,  which  would  have 
■ttiietfd  Lionardo  da  Vinci's  pencil^  had  he  seen  it. 

Corloiia  ieexn«  desperately  poor,  and  the  beggars  are  intolerable.     One 

ItUle  bUnd  boy,  led  by  his  brother,  both  frightfully  ugly  and  ragged 

ttrehin^,  pursued   ua  all  over  the  city,  int-essantly   whining  "  Signore 

Padrone  J  **    It  waa  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  inn  that  I  ventured  to 

^ve  them  a  few  ooppem,  for  I  knew  well  that  any  public  beneficence 

wt)ohi  mise  the  whole  swarm  of  the  begging  population   round  us. 

Sitttng  l^tif  in  the  day  uix)n  the  piazza  of  8.  Domenico,  I  saw  the  same 

boy  tftken  by  hi^  brother  to  pluy.     The  game  consisted  in  the 

cr«ature  throwing  his  arms  abont  the  trunk  of  a  big  tree,  and 

tound  and  round  it,  clasptng  it.     This  seemed  to  make  him 

^■ibi  UMSpreesibly  happy.     Hia  face  lit  up  and  beamed  with  that  inner 

Wiilliide   blind   people  show — a  Idnd  of  rapture  ahining   over  it,  aa 

though  nothing  could  be  more  altogether  delightful.     Thk  little  boy  had 

aBiaU*po&  at  eight  months,  and  hna  never  liecn  able  t-o  see  Bince. 

loobt  sturdy,  and  may  live  to  be  of  any  age — doomed  alwaya,  is  that 

tobegf 

Ctirusi. 

more  enjoyable  dinner  can  be  imagined  than  a  flaak  of  excellent 

tepulcsano,  a  wetl-oooked  steak,  and  a  little  goat'it  chee^  in  the  inn 

Leone  d'Oro  at  Chiit>^i  ?     The  windows  am  open,  and  tho  sun  ia 

Monte  Cetomv  bounds  the  view  to  the  right,  and  the  wooded 

hills  of  (Mik  dclla  Pieve  to  the  loft.     Tho  deep  green  dimpled  valley 

goes  stretching  away  toward  Orv'ieto ;  and  at  its  end  a  piir]>Ie  mountain 

di^nct  and  solitary,  which  may  perad venture  be  Soractel     The 

country  is  broken  into  undulating  hilU,  forested  ynih  fiue  olives 

o^ki^;   and  the  composition  of  the  Undscape,  with  its  crowning 

worthy  of  a  background  to  an    Umbrian  picture.      The 

tmadth  lUkd  depth  and  qiuet  which  those  painters  loved,  the  space  of 

aky,  the  gugge»tion  of  winding  waters  in  verdant  Mds,  aU  ans 

The   evening  is  beautiful — golden   light  streaming  softly  fi-om 

d  na  on  thiii  proH|)ect,  and  gradimlly  mellowing  to  violet  and  blue 

stara  above. 

t  ChiUBi  VTe  visited  several  EtrusQin  tombs,  and  saw  their  red  and 
•crawleil  pict^uroK.  One  of  the  sepulchres  was  a  wallgoisited  irauli 
DB  witii  I  iigs.     The  rest  had  been  scooped  out  of  tho 

f  titla.     i !  '  xcuse  for  some  pleasant  hours  spent  in  walk- 

ing ajid  driving    through  the    oountry*      Ghiuai  moans  for  m*  tba 
igltjtg  of  grey  oliv<«  aad  grnen  onkii  in  limpid  sunlight ;  deep  leafy 
¥rann  sand-%toDe  bauk^;  cu^^ses  with  nigh tingaloK  and  cyclamens 
and  cockooa;  glimpxes  of  a  silver}'  lake;  blue  ahadowy  distanoei ;  thi» 
111^  ndtmof  Monte  Cei4Jiiii    t\u\  oamioal  towMB  Becca  di  Quoato  and 
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Beoca  di  Qaello  over  against  each  other  on  the  borders ;  ways  winding 
among  hedgerows  like  some  bit  of  England  in  June,  but  not  so  full  cl 
flowers.  It  means  all  this,  I  fear,  for  me  far  more  than  theories  about 
Lars  Forsenna  and  Etruscan  ethnology. 

GUBBIO. 

Gubbio  ranks  among  the  most  ancient  of  Italian  hill-towns.  With 
its  back  set  firm  against  the  spine  of  central  Apennines,  and  piled, 
house  over  house,  upon  the  rising  slope,  it  commands  a  rich  tract  of 
upland  champaign,  bounded  southward  toward  Perugia  and  Foligno  by 
peaked  and  rolling  ridges.  This  amphitheatre,  which  forms  its  source 
of  wealth  and  independence,  is  admirably  protected  by  a  chain  of  natural 
defences  ;  and  Gubbio  wears  a  singularly  old-world  aspect  of  antiquity 
and  isolation.  Houses  climb  right  to  the  crests  of  gaunt  bare  peaks ; 
and  the  brown  mediaeval  walls  with  square  towers  which  protected  them 
upon  the  mountain  side,  following  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  are 
still  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape.  It  is  a  town  of  steep  streets 
and  staircases,  with  quaintly  framed  prospects,  and  solemn  vistas  open- 
ing at  every  turn  across  the  lowland.  One  of  these  views  might  be 
selected  for  especial  notice.  In  front,  irregular  buildings  losing  them- 
selves in  country  as  they  straggle  by  the  roadside ;  then  the  open  post- 
road  with  a  cypress  to  the  right ;  afterwards,  the  rich  green  fields,  and 
on  a  bit  of  rising  ground  an  ancient  farmhouse  with  its  brown  depen- 
dencies ;  lastly,  the  blue  hills  above  Fossato,  and  far  away  a  wrack  of 
tumbling  clouds.  All  this  enclosed  by  the  heavy  archway  of  the  Porta 
Romana,  where  sunlight  and  shadow  checquer  the  mellow  tones  of  a 
dim  fresco,  indistinct  with  age,  but  beautiful. 

Gubbio  has  not  greatly  altered  since  the  middle  ages.  But  poor 
people  are  now  living  in  the  palaces  of  noblemen  and  merchants.  These 
new  inhabitants  have  walled  up  the  fair  arched  windows  and  slender 
portals  of  the  ancient  dwellers,  spoiling  the  beauty  of  the  streets  without 
materially  changing  the  architectural  masses.  In  that  witching  hour 
when  the  Italian  simset  has  faded,  and  a  solemn  grey  replaces  the  glow- 
ing tones  of  daffodil  and  rose,  it  is  not  difficult,  here  dreaming  by  oneself 
alone,  to  picture  the  old  noble  life — ^the  ladies  moving  along  those  open 
loggias,  the  young  men  in  plumed  caps  and  curling  hair  with  one  foot 
on  those  doorsteps,  the  knights  in  armour  and  the  sumpter  mules  and 
red-robed  Cardinals  defiling  through  those  gates  into  the  courts  within. 
The  modern  bricks  and  mortar  with  which  that  picturesque  scene  has 
Ijeen  overlaid,  the  ugly  oblong  windows  and  bright  green  shutters  which 
now  interim pt  the  flowing  lines  of  arch  and  gallery ;  these  disappear 
beneath  the  fine  remembered  touch  of  a  sonnet  sung  by  Folgore,  when 
still  the  Parties  had  their  day,  and  this  deserted  city  was  the  centre  of 
great  aims  and  throbbing  aspirations. 

The  names  of  the  chief  buildings  in  Gubbio  are  strongly  suggestire 
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of  the  middle  ogefi.  They  abut  upon  a  Piazza  de'  Signori.  One  of  them, 
the  PaiMSQ  del  ^luiitcipio,  is  a  shapeleBS  unfinished  block  of  masonry. 
It  i«  hiira  that  Uie  Eugubind  tables,  plates  of  bra.^^  with  Umbrian  and 
SUmmtk  incited  cbaractei-s,  ai-e  shown.  The  Palazzo  de^  CousoU  haa 
h%hfr  architectund  qualities,  nnd  is  indeed  unique  among  Italian 
paiiri  for  th«  combi  nation  of  m&ssivenest:  with  lightness  in  a  situation 
at  ttB|titiDedented  F^oliineas,  Biaing  from  eEtiormoQM  substructures  morticed 
Into  the  tolid  hillside,  it  rears  its  vast  rectangular  bulk  to  a  giddy 
litdgkt  aho%*e  the  town  ;  airy  loggiaa  imposed  on  j^eat  forbidding  masses 
oC  brown  stone,  shooting  aloft  into  a  liglit  aerial  tower.  The  empty 
halLi  inside  are  of  fair  proportions  and  a  noble  si/^,  and  the  view^  from 
oolotmadea  in  all  direotions  fascinate*  But  the  final  impression 
1^  the  bnilding  is  one  of  square,  ti*anquil,  maivsive  strength— 
psrpeUuty  embodied  in  masonry — force  anggesting  facility  by  darinj^ 
and  auoofflBfui  addition  of  elegance  to  bugenesa.  Vast  a^  it  is,  this  pile 
is  not  fbrlridding«  as  a  similarly  weighty  structure  in  the  North  would 
ba^  The  fine  quality  of  the  stone  and  the  delicate  though  simple  mould- 
Uig9  of  the  windows  give  it  an  Italian  grace. 

TbOB  public  palaooB  belong  to  the  age  of  the  CommuneB,  when 
Gohbio  was  a  free  town,  with  a  ]>olicy  of  its  owd.  And  an  important 
pMTt  to  play  in  the  internecine  struggles  of  Pope  and  Empire,  Guelf  and 
Ohifkdline.  The  ruined,  deserted,  degraded  Palazzo  Ducale  rominds  us 
of  the  advent  of  the  dej^potc.  It  has  been  stripped  of  all  its  tarsia-work 
rlptt}re.  Only  here  and  there  a  Fe.  D.,  with  tho  blazing  bomb 
I  '•  di  Montef«ltrrv,  remains  t*v  show  that  Gubbio  once  became 
lief  of  the  Uibiiio  duchy.  S.  Ubaldo,  who  gave  his  name  to 
»«on«  wag  th«  patix>u  of  Gubbio,  and  to  him  the  cathedral  is 
one  low  enormous  vault*  like  a  cellar  or  feudal  banqueting 
-  with  a  succession  of  solid  Gotliic  arches.  This  strange  old 
1  the  House  of  the  Canonn,  biittrease^l  on  the  hill  beside  it, 
rntl  lra»  fiom  mndemiHation  than  most  buildiDgs  in  Cubbio. 
tUT,  in  particidar,  helps  one  to  understand  wliat  this  city  of  grave 
i««j  muiit  Imvo  been,  and  how  the  more  ojtening  of  old  doors  and 
would  reatore  it  to  it*i  primitive  appearance.  The  House  of 
Canufia  hoa,  in  taett  not  yet  been  given  over  to  the  use  of  tntddhs- 
]ira)«tanate, 
the  end  of  n  day  in  Gubbio,  it  is  pleasant  to  take  onr  ease  in  the 
llive  bowteVy,  at  tljo  Wk  cf  which  foams  a  mountaiu-torrent,  rush- 
downa^iird  from  the  Apennines.  The  Gubbio  wine  is  very  fmgrant, 
and  of  a  rich  ruby  colour.  Thos<j  to  whom  tht*  tints  of  wine  and  jewels  give 
a  pICMvre  not  entirely  childinb,  will  take  delight  in  its  s.pef'ifio  blending 
cif  tftint?  htiea  with  nme.  They  Horvo  the  table  atilh  nt  Gubbio,  after  the 
antiquo  Ir   '  it  with  a  crram-coloured  linen  cloth 

^  wtw  of  the  press,  the  aoent  of  old  hrrb* 

!t«  wardroiif*,  are  ^tili  u|»on  it — and  th«  bnanl  i*  KOt  with  shjiUow 
.fuAitn    sK'].lt^  ••'•»''  'Tiware,  )>asket' worked  in  op«'n  Uttioe  at  the 
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edge,  which  contain  little  aeparate  meeees  of  meat,  vegetables,  cheese^ 
and  comfits.  The  wine  Rtands  in  strange,  slender  phials  of  smooth  glasi, 
with  stoppers ;  and  the  amber-ooloured  bread  lies  in  ftkir  lonnd  loayw 
upon  the  cloth.  Dining  thus  is  like  sitting  down  to  the  sapper  at 
Enunaus,  in  some  picture  of  Gian  Bellini  or  of  Masolino.  The  veiy 
bareness  of  the  room — its  open  rafters,  plastered  walls,  primitive  settees, 
and  red-brick  floor,  on  which  a  dog  sits  waiting  for  a  bone — enhances 
the  impression  of  artistic  delicacy  in  the  table. 

FROif  GuBBio  TO  Fang. 

The  road  from  Gubbio,  immediately  after  leaving  the  city,  enters  a 
narrow  Alpine  ravine,  where  a  thin  stream  dashes  over  dark,  red  rocks, 
and  pendent  saxifrages  wave  to  the  winds.  The  carriage  in  which  we 
travelled  at  the  end  of  May,  one  morning,  had  two  horses,  which  our 
driver  soon  supplemented  with  a  couple  of  white  oxen.  Slowly  and 
toilsomely  we  ascended  between  the  flanks  of  barren  hills — gaunt  masses 
of  crimson  and  grey  crag,  clothed  at  their  summits  with  short  turf  and 
scanty  pasture.  The  pass  loads  first  to  the  little  town  of  Scbeggia,  and 
is  called  the  Monte  Calvo,  or  bald  mountain.  At  Scheggia,  it  joins  the 
great  Flaminian  Way,  or  North  road  of  the  Roman  armies.  At  the  top 
there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  conical  hills  that  dominate  Gubbio,  and, 
far  away,  to  noble  mountains  above  the  Furlo  and  the  Foligno  line  of 
railway  to  Ancona.  Eange  rises  over  range,  crossing  at  unexpected 
angles,  breaking  into  sudden  precipices,  and  stretching  out  long,  exqui- 
sitely-modelled outlines,  as  only  Apennines  can  do,  in  silvery  sobriety  of 
colours  toned  by  clearest  air.  Every  square  piece  of  this  austei-e,  wild 
landscape  forms  a  varied  picture,  whereof  the  composition  is  due  to 
subtle  aiTangements  of  lines  always  delicate ;  and  these  lines  seem  some- 
how  to  have  been  determined  in  their  beauty  by  the  vast  antiquity  of 
the  mountain  system,  as  though  they  all  had  taken  time  to  choose  thdr 
place  and  wear  down  into  harmony.  The  effect  of  tempered  sadness  was 
heightened  for  us  by  stormy  lights  and  dun  clouds,  high  in  air,  rolling 
vapours  and  flying  shadows,  over  all  the  pi-ospect,  tinted  in  ethereal 
grisaille. 

After  Sclieggia,  one  enters  a  land  of  meadow  and  oak-trees.  This 
is  the  sacred  central  tract  of  Jupiter  Apenninus,  whose  fane — 

Delubra  Jovis  saxoquo  minantes 
Apenninigenis  cultae  pastoribtis  arae 

— once  rose  behind  us  on  the  bald  Iguvian  summits.  A  second  little 
pass  leads  from  this  region  to  the  Adriatic  side  of  the  Italian  watershed, 
and  the  road  now  follows  the  Barano  downward  toward  the  sea.  The 
valley  is  fairly  green  with  woods,  whei«  mistletoe  may  here  and  there  be 
seen  on  boughs  of  oak,  and  rich  wiih.  cornfields.  Oagli  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  district,  and  here  they  show  one  of  the  best  pLctares  left  to  vs  by 
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'Vn  father,  Giovanni  Santi.  It  is  a  Madonna,  attended  by  S. 
8.  PranciB,  8.  Dominic,  8.  John,  and  two  anj^els.  One  of  the 
juoigidf  u  tifidttioDally  supposed  to  have  been  pdinted  from  the  boy 
R*ptuiel^  Had  the  face  Irns  something  which  reminds  ns  of  hi«  portraits. 
Th*  vhoU*  compostition^  excellent  in  modelling,  harmonious  in  grouping", 
•oberlj  hot  strongly  coloured,  with  a  pecaliar  blending  of  dignity  and 
grace  and  vigour,  makes  one  wonder  why  Santi  thought  it 
to  wud  his  son  from  his  own  workshop  to  study  ander 
Pemgino.  He  wa«  himself  a  master  of  his  art,  and  this,  perhaps  the 
most  ftgreoable  of  his  paintings,  hnij  a  masculine  sincerity  which  is  absent 
fram  at  least  the  later  woiks  of  Perugino. 

Bome  mtJes  beyond  CaglJ,  the  i-eal  pass  of  the  Furlo  begins.  It  owes 
it»  came  to  a  narrow  timncl  bored  by  Vespasian  in  tlie  solid  rock,  whero 
limestmie  crag?  descend  on  tlie  Barano.  The  Romans  called  this  gallery 
F  ^  tnsa,or  Intercisn,  or  more  fumiliarly  Fonilns,  whence  comes  the* 
M  i^me.     Indei'd,  the  st^itions  on  the  old  Flaminian  Way  are  still 

weU  marked  by  Latin  designations ;  for  Crigli  is  the  ancient  Calles,  and 
FcwKitDbTone  is  Fomm  Sempronii,  and  Fano  the  Fanum  Fortunne,  Ve«- 
fwd&o  commemorated  this  early  achievement  in  engineering  by  an  in- 
■TTptlon  carved  on  the  Hving  stone,  which  still  remains  ;  and  Chiudian, 
wbm  he  aang  the  journey  of  his  Emperor  Hononus  from  Rimini  to 
Roime,  Kpeaks  thus  of  what  was  even  then  an  object  of  astonishment  to 
UmveUen : — 

L^«tlar  hiiK^  fiioo  r^eii»it  forfwnn  v^histo^ 

J>'  no  Trtf^up  pnieni]>ttt  mllo  Mi'Tnums, 

Ci  no  pAtufiA  vivo  He  perfuriit  itrcu 

A'i^JitUil  tuo  viam.  sm^cIao  per  vi»(vni  rupis. 

Tlie  Fortilds  itself  may  now  be  matched,  on  any  Alpine  pass,  by 
flrwml  tnnnels  of  far  miglitier  dimensions  ;  for  it  is  narrow,  and  doea 
r  1  more  than  TjO  feet  in  length.     But  it  occupies  a  fine  position 

n-  1  nf  II  ivnlly  iro])o.sing  ravine.     The  whole  Farlo  Pa^s  might, 

wttbi>ut  too  much  ejtaggeration,  be  described  as  a  kind  of  Cheddar  on  the 
If.  r***'  »  iji  Mala.  The  limestone  rocks,  which  rise  on  either  hand 
jy^  to  an  enormuns  height,  are  noble  in  form  and  solemn, 
ntjL'vrfiMion  of  gigantic  portals,  with  sitipendous  tl&uking  obeliskn 
pyramids,  .Some  of  these  crHg-mnwws  rival  the  fantastic  dirts  of 
t'^pri,  ftad  all  c(jnsist  of  that  southern  mountain  limeetono  which  changea 
froia  palo  yellow  to  bine  grey  and  du^ky  orange.  A  river  i*oari  precipi* 
tmbeAf  through  the  paw,  and  the  rond-sifles  wave  with  many  torta  of 
o«CDt«uittIaii — a  profuHon  of  na-ure  and  purple  MU  upon  the  hard  white 
stone!.  Of  Roman  remains  there  is  still  enough  (in  the  way  of  Itoman 
hfidgoB  ai>d  Wta  of  broken  masonry)  to  pleaAc  an  antiquarian's  eye.  But 
IIm  lover  of  nature  will  dwell  chieHy  on  the  piotuti-  V\Ue»  of  this 

lif^ftrir  j^'nT^,  so  alien  to  the  general  chanwter  ot  -cenery,  and 

iitjm  anything  to  which  Swiss  travt^lling  accustoms  one. 
.       '.  M  .-J  lirettks  out  into  a  richi^r  land  of  mighty  oak«  and  waving 
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cornfields,  a  fat  pastoral  country,  not  unlike  Devonshire  in  detail,  with 
green  uplands,  and  wild-rose  tangled  hedgerows,  and  much  runniDg 
water,  and  abundance  of  summer  flowers.  At  a  point  above  FoBBom- 
brone,  the  Barano  joins  the  Metauro,  and  here  one  has  a  glimpse  of 
far-away  Urbino,  high  upon  its  mountain  eyrie.  It  is  so  rare,  in  spite  of 
immemorial  belief,  to  find  in  Italy  a  wilderness  of  wild  flowers,  that  I 
feel  inclined  to  make  a  Ust  of  those  I  saw  from  our  carriage  windows  as 
we  rolled  down  lazily  along  the  road  to  Fossombrone.  Broom,  and  cytisus, 
and  hawthorn  mingled  with  roses,  gladiolus,  and  saintfoil.  There  woe 
orchises,  and  clematis,  and  privet,  and  wild- vine,  vetches  of  all  hues,  red 
poppies,  sky-blue  comfiowers,  and  lilac  pimpernel.  In  the  rougher 
hedges,  dogwood,  honeysuckle,  pyracanth,  and  acacia  made  a  network 
of  white  bloom  and  blushes.  Milkworts  of  all  bright  and  tender  tints 
combined  with  borage,  iris,  hawkweeds,  harebells,  ciimson  clover,  thyme, 
red  snapdragon,  golden  asters,  and  dreamy  love-in-a-mlst,  to  weave  a 
marvellous  carpet  such  as  the  looms  of  Shiraz  or  of  CHshmere  never 
epi'ead.  Rarely  have  I  gazed  on  Flora  in  such  riot,  such  luxuriance,  such 
self-abandonment  to  joy.  The  air  was  filled  with  fragrances.  Songs  of 
cuckoos  and  nightingales  echoed  from  the  copses  on  the  hill-sides.  The 
sun  was  out,  and  dancing  over  all  the  landscape. 

After  all  this,  Fano  was  very  restful  in  the  quiet  sunset.  It  has  a 
sandy  stretch  of  shore,  on  which  the  long,  gi-een-yellow  rollers  of  the 
Adriatic  broke  into  creamy  foam,  beneath  the  waning  saflron  light  of 
Pesaro  and  the  rosy  rising  of  a  full  moon.  This  Adriatic  sea  carries  an 
English  mind  home  to  many  a  little  watering-place  upon  our  coast.  In 
colour  and  the  shape  of  waves  it  resembles  our  Channel. 

The  soa-shore  is  Fano's  gi-eat  atti-action  j  but  the  town  has  many 
churches,  and  some  creditable  pictui-es,  as  well  as  Koman  antiquities. 
Giovanni  Santi  may  here  be  seen  almost  as  well  as  at  Cagli ;  and  of 
Perugino  there  is  one  truly  magnificent  altar-piece — lunette,  great  centre 
panel,  and  predella — dusty  in  its  present  condition,  but  sjilendidly 
painted,  and  happily  not  yet  restored  or  cleaned.  It  is  worth  journeying 
to  Fano  to  see  this.  Still  better  would  the  journey  be  worth  the  tm- 
veller's  while  if  he  could  be  sure  to  witness  such  a  game  of  Fallone  as  we 
chanced  upon  in  the  Via  deir  Arco  di  August© — lads  and  grown-men, 
tightly  girt,  in  shirt  sleeves,  diiving  the  great  ball  aloft  into  the  air  with 
cunning  bias  and  calculation  of  projecting  house-eaves.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  game ;  but  it  was  cleai-ly  played  something  after  the  manner 
of  our  football,  that  is  to  say,  with  sides,  and  front  and  back  players  so 
aiTanged  as  to  cover  the  gi-eatest  number  of  angles  of  incidence  on  either 
wall. 

Fano  still  remembers  tliat  it  is  the  Fano  of  Fortune.  On  the  fountain 
in  the  market-place  stands  a  bronz3  Fortuna,  slim  and  aii-y,  ofiering  her 
veil  to  catch  the  wind.  May  she  long  shower  health  and  prosperity  upon 
the  modem  watering-place  of  which  she  is  the  patron  saint  I 

J.  A.  S. 
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I] I  iillimi^iiiMl  GoeUie  gave  tlie  crowning  grace  to  Germany's  poetic  glorj. 
W4«  litUe  poetry  immedi&tely  before  tbem,  there  hm  been  little 
3Iany  meloiiiovts  longers  indeed  aiose,  bnt  their  vense  waa  imita- 
tive^  ibcoT  ikncy  stmincd,  their  miLse  rather  mortal  ihan  divine.  And 
U*ily  ev^n  Lheno  voices  gi-ow  fainter.  There  are  no  poeU  in  Germany 
now.  Ouoe  the  aeknowledged  votariea  of  ide/ilism,  once  the  fiuniliar 
denizen*  of  claiid4and,  the  Germans  ai-e — for  a  time  only  pei-haps, — the 
luunlest  mat^riiilLsts  in  Europe.  In  their  Utei-aturo  thoy  still  dally  now 
anil  then  with  the  stintimentalism  once  peculiarly  their  own,  but  it  ringft 
tidat,  ^y  nf  its  former  self,  and  where  we  tolerated  it  for  its* 

iahti''  \        1  the  flowers  of  beauty  interBpersed  amid  ita  weeds ^ 

we  now  throw  it  nxido  with  impatience.      It  is  a  carnival  costume, 
ilociiaed  for  the  uccfl&iou,  not  a  fjfcunliiir  garment  in  daily  use.     In  the 
OflrttUAy  of  Prince  Bhimarck,  the  Germany  of  Prussian  military  rigidity, 
blcKxl  and  iron,  of  Krupp  guns  and  spiked  helmeta,  there  is  no  room 
poeC&    The  gentler  gnu^cR  of  life  ait)  crushed  out  of  existence  by  these 
xible  rulers.     It  is  the  old  bitttle  renewed  of  tlie  Titans  and  the 
;    H  of  old  tlio  Glanta,  the  cmbcMliments  of  brute  strength, 
r  more  intellect ual  brethien.     In  d*«pair,  the  Muse  at  last 
i  r  under  tlie  gulae  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  jjerson  of  Arthur 

*^  ii»r  we  have  the  latest  Germim  imcU     A  melancholy  spectacle 

ifeetive,  iiifitnictive,  a  waruin^c  to  ujs,  to  Europe,     **  O 
4 1  ii'nvons  fjAS  do  |K)tt€S,  ce*t  que  nous  pouvons  nouK  ea 

\  it.     Ahia]  the  day  when  we  too  may  no  longer  need* 


Ah,  dr«oUt«  bcmr  when  thiit  shaU  hc» 

^^*hcn  ilrir  nxnl  ?iiMti|;ht,  mio  ttii*l  wini!, 
S!ihU  i»i»<?m  hat  trivtut  thin^  tn  ihett, 

UoIovmI,  unbonded,  iiadiriniMl. 

Bol  the  Gemmna  .u-e  re^^ij^ned  t^  their  living  deatli,  thry  do  not  know  of 
it.  **  Kon  rngioniam  di  lor,  ma  giuirda  e  passa."  Thuy  have  given  to 
Europaan  litemture  so  much  of  beauty  that  we  must  not  grumblu  if  tb€|y 
arc  motn  occupied  now  in  MrttLng  their  buiiaG  in  ord«r  tliaa  in  strewing 
poarU  broadcast. 

8UU  the  pO(«t  Oor.tiietm  period  pixMiuced  at  leaat  a  few  |»ocU.  Of  thcs© 
Heine,  to  rcnownrd  m  England,  is  by  fai'  thr  greatest.  But  hla  Iraa 
kTjTrt  u  nootomiwrary,  Lcnau,  al*io  deaerve*  to  bo  more  widely  recognisod. 
Like  Ifeine^  he  is  a  hinj^'cr  of  world-pain  and  dt^jxindency,  of 
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There  is  much  likeness  between  the  two,  but  also  great  dissimilarity. 
While  Heine's  muse  will  wantonly  disport  herself  around  sombre  themes 
and  echo  the  Y oltairean  sneer : 

Oh  Jupiter,  ta  fis  en  nous  cr^nt, 
Une  froide  plaisanterie, 

Lenau  is  gently  i*eaigned,  accepting  the  inevitable.  He  is  not  cynical 
like  Byron;  he  does  not  frantically  revolt  like  LeopardL  Had  his 
nature  been  stronger  it  woiild  have  worked  itself  through  sorrow  m  i 
phase  and  have  arrived  at  some  compromise  with  life.  His  was  the  psin, 
not  the  ecstasy  of  despair.  Like  Heine,  he  belonged  to  no  school,  hot 
was  a  self-creation,  and  like  Heine,  too,  a  more  richly-coloured  Easteni 
blood  rolled  through  his  veins.  Heine  was  no  German,  but  a  Jew ;  Lenan 
was  a  Magyar.  The  desolate  Hungarian  Puszta  was  his  home,  the  Zin- 
gari  the  playmates  of  his  childhood. 

"  My  complete  works  are  my  complete  life,"  wrote  Lenau  to  a 
friend,  and  the  remark  is  even  truer  of  him  than  of  most  subjective 
poets,  whose  writings  ai*e  all  more  or  less  the  expression  of  thdr 
individuality.  Poetry  was  never  a  pursuit  with  him,  it  was  an  impolse^ 
a  desire  to  pour  forth  his  sufTerings,  hence  the  man  everywhere  ob- 
trudes himself,  and  if  we  would  enjoy  the  poetry  we  must  know  the  poet 
and  his  life  story.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  darkest  hue,  the  causes  for  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  find,  since  they  lie  rather  in  his  nature  than  in  his  di- 
cumstances.  We  say  this  advisedly,  even  remembering  this  life's  sombre 
close.  He  said  himself :  "  There  is  a  region  of  the  nerves  that  should  be 
ever  left  untouched.  Woe  to  him  who  disturbs  and  excites  these  abysmal 
depths,  where  stillness  and  rest  must  reign.  But  I  have  ventured  to  do 
this."  He  had  tried  to  lift  the  veil  of  Isis  and  her  aspect  destroyed  him. 
Lenau's  madness  was  no  hereditary  curse,  he  drew  it  down  upon  himself; 
lie  had  rebelled  against  the  iron  limits  set  to  human  ken  by  Nature's 
inexorable  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  and  he  paid  the  penalty  with  his  reason. 
There  are  no  sadder  records  in  all  literatures  than  those  that  tell  of 
German  poets.  Since  their  forefather  arrived  too  late  when  Jupiter  made 
division  of  the  world,  there  seems  no  room  for  them  on  earth.  Excepting 
always  Goethe,  Germany  has  dealt  with  her  poets  as  Jerusalem  with  her 
prophets :  she  has  killed  and  stoned  them.  And  when  she  did  not  do 
this  office  for  them,  they  did  it  for  themselves ;  they  bruised  themselves 
to  death  against  the  adamantine  bosom  of  necessity.  There  stood  in 
ancient  days  at  Athens  the  statue  of  the  goddess  Ananke.  She  was  repre- 
sented as  having  hands  of  bronze,  and  was  surrounded  with  chains  and 
hammers.  The  bands  of  bronze  symbolised  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
inevitable ;  the  hammers  and  chains  the  fetters  she  forged  for  man.  She 
was  the  embodiment  of  those  immutable  laws  of  nature  by  which  certaio 
causes  produce  certain  inevitable  results.  A  hecatomb  of  poets  has  been 
sacrificed  at  her  shrine. 
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NKxjLaus  Niembfich,  Count  of  Strehlenua,  was  bom  Augunt  13,  1802, 
U  O0kUul^  a  little  villnge  near  Temesvjir,  in  one  of  the  DiOHt  feitile  and 
boMiCifiil  pttiis  of  0outhem  Hungary^  a  land  of  hot  headn,  fiery  hearts, 
and  unbridled  iMwozifi.  Tlie  oifspringof  a  pa&aionate  love-mairiage,  that 
all  too  soon  proved  illasnort^^  a  gloom  hung  over  hia  early  home.  He 
WBA  hk»  mothcr'a  darling,  iior  only  son  luid  idol,  upon  whom  she  lavinhed 
«U  Uie  t€iid«rtie«8  of  her  luiturt^.  The  little  sisters  were  taught  to  bow 
tp  Ibe  dgmrm  of  the  youthful  Niembsch,  his  mother  would  deny  licirself 
WKkf  necoanrieB  to  a6brd  him  luxuries.  He  woa  a  spoiled  child  from  his 
^vdls,  wsrastomed  to  have  no  desire  unfulfilled,  no  whim  ungratified. 
tils  fiither  once  ventured  to  strike  him  in  his  mother's  absence,  the 
effected  him  so  deeply  that  it  i^ecurs  in  his  verse,  and  his  image  of 

•  £j[iUi«)r  in  tliat  of  a  hard  and  somewliat  anreoeoning  being.  Hi^  own 
ej^mrieooe  of  the  paternal  relation.<^liip  had  certainly  not  been  fortunate. 
Oooni  FhUMJiSy  a  retired  fAvalry  officer,  had  preserved  after  man-iage  the 
idle  aiul  diaatjjated  habits  uf  garrison  life  :  he  gambled,  he  waj9  unfaithful , 
\m  wan  extravagant  His  young  wife  did  not  weep  many  tears  when  his 
txeamea  brought  on  the  consumfttion  of  whidi  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
iwenij'tune,  le)iTing  her  with  throe  children  and  an  encumbered  esttite. 
liMuau  was  but  five  when  his  fHther*is  malign  inHuouce  was  removed  from 
tiio  iamiiy,  but  the  imprenfeion  of  tliis  unJiftppy  homo  was  deeply  branded 
■D  hk  recoptive  nature.  The  grandparents  Strehlonau,  old  aristocrat**  of 
ngsd  iiMinncrB  but  kindly  hearts,  offered  to  i-cliovo  the  widow  of  the  burden 
of  het  cbildrun ;  more  esjiecially  they  wished  to  have  Ntcolaus  in  order 
lo  psenr^  to  him  the  education  suited  to  hw  rank.  But  the  fond,  inju- 
didoQS  mothnr  could  not  face  the  pain  of  parting  from  her  darling.    The 

refused  in  a  m«nner  that  offended  the  grandparents,  who  with- 
wtUi  it  all   pecuniary  as-iistanoe.     For  some  yeai-s  the  young 
wido''^  ^'-'l  hard  with  want,  but  never  did  Niembech  suffer  privar 

taoa.  i/imlet's  father,  she  would  not  beteem  the  windn  of  heaven 

yfuai  his  fiwje  too  roughly.  Even  his  juvenile  transgressions  wore  re- 
primaodod  in  the  gentlest  and  most  conwderate  mode.     The  only  boy  in 

•  boniiahold  of  women,  ho  was  pctt«f]  and  fonrUed  t^i  a  ^ pernicious  degree. 
Wlm'  vhctn  in  later  life  the  hu  -nee  crossed 


1^ 


ll»|«t 


iigainst  them  li  ko  a  frat 


I  inily  settled 


Ofen,  in  a  Uttb  house  tliat  had  once  Ijohu  a  chapel,  and  which  was 
Uateii  in  •  dismal  gm^oy^J^h    Thcnc  inelancholy  religious  surroundings 
nut  fail  to  make  their  mark  u|kui  the  lx>y  h  impR^Hsionabln  miml,  and 
^  churchy  Hit  across  his  [K>emM.      its  subtle  Inila- 

.    „^   I  ue*l  toL*  ^  iidi  his  devout  mother  ha«l  implanted. 

vrd  to  beftr  majss.  K^nax  in  after  lifp,  whtm  the  dark  waven  uf 
iMiijT^  hikl  dOMil  over  hlm^  lii>  could  not  speak  of  his  fimt  oonfesnion 
wHIioat  wotrds  of  deepest  emotion.     At  Ofen  he  was  sent  to  school,  and 
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acquired  German  and  Latin.  His  rare  mnncal  genius,  that  had  earij 
shown  itself,  was  also  cultivated ;  he  learned  to  play  the  guitar  and 
violin,  and  became  a  virtuoso  on  both  instruments.  The  guitar  was  his 
first  love,  and  when  quite  a  little  boy  he  and  a  schoolfellow  undertook  a 
secret  trip  down  the  Danube,  Lenau  paying  their  way  with  his  mmc 
Later  he  found  the  guitar  much  too  limited  to  give  expression  to  his  mu- 
sical emotions,  and  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  violin.  His 
music-master — a  gentle,  poetical  nature — influenced  him  greatly.  'From 
him  he  learned  another  favourite  pastime — how  to  decoy  birds,  to  imitate 
their  songs,  and  to  whistle,  a  trick  which  he  developed  into  an  aooom- 
plishment,  and  the  pure,  clear  sounds  he  emitted  to  guitar  accompaniment 
enraptured  his  hearers. 

In  1817  Lenau's  mother    married  a  Br.  Vogel,   and  the  familj 
removed  to  Tokay.     The  boy  was  fifteen  when  he  came  to  live  for  two 
years  in  the  sunniest  and  most  fertile  Bix>t  in  Hungaiy ;  the  home  of 
nightingales  and  babbling  brooks,  of  rich  vines,  of  milk  and  honey.  This 
small  town,  situated  just  above  the  spot  where  the  Bodrog  and  Theiss 
unite  into  a  fine  navigable  river,  contained  a  mixed   population  of 
Magyars,  Slovacks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Greeks.     On  one  side  were 
smiling  valleys,  dense  forests,  cloud-capped  mountains;    on  the  other, 
the  vast  plains  of  the  Hungarian  steppes  or  Pusztas,  whidi  a  traveller 
might  traverse  for  a  whole  day  and  reach  no  village.     They  foster  a 
feeling  of  solitude  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  boundless  ocean, 
while  strange  atmospheric  effects  heighten  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  at 
sunset  or  dawn.     Here,   in  lonely  inns,   shepherds,  nomad  Magyars, 
poachei-8,  and  robbers  assemble  to  listen  to  the  fiddles  of  the  wandering 
Zingari.     The  gj-psies  are  the  Hungarian  musicians,  the  depositaries  of 
the  national  airs,  and  of  those  famous  csdnlds  of  which  the  varied,  ener- 
getic, and  passionate  tones  excite  the  people  to  dance.     The  boy  Lenau 
vagabondised  throughout  the   neighbourhood ;    he   was   familiar  with 
strange  folk,  and  came  close  to  nature  in  her  most  quiet  moods.     He 
observed  many  of  her  traits  as  he  sat  waiting  patiently  for  his  birds. 
He  heard  many  a  national  tune  from  the  gypsy  bands.     To  them  he 
owed  in  part  that  mastery  over  his  instrument  which  enabled  him  to 
improvise  and  suit  his  music  to  his  moods.   From  them  he  learnt  Hun- 
gary's Marseillaise,  IUk6czi's  military  march,  to  which  only  the  gypsy 
performers  seem  able  to  give  the  traditional  wildness  and  force.     The 
plaintive  melancholy  of  its  opening,  its  fine  discords,  the  wild  bursts  of 
passion  with  which  it  closes,  became  typical  of  Lenau*a  poetiy.     These 
were  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  and  he  always  spoke  of  Hungary  with 
enthusiasm.     The  memoiy  of  these  houi-s  and  scenes  always  lived  in  his 
heart  and  song.     He  is  never  more  picturesque  and  original  than  when 
he  sings  of  the  dark  forests,  of  the  mercurial  Magyar  sweeping  across 
the  Puszta  on  his  fiery  steed,  of  the  moorland  hostel  with  its  dancing 
peasants ;  of  the  spurs  of  dashing  hussars,  clicking  as  they  tread  the 
turbulent  native  dance,  while  excitement  grows,  bright  eyes  sparkle^ 
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Hi  bcaHA  hhAt  high ;  nntil  the  mmgled  pntbualAsin  of  mufilc,  love,  and 
Wi«  KimIb  Tcnt  ill  tnopnadic  sboiits  of  joy.  But  it  was  not  all  joy 
ui4  laoghtcr,  Tlio  native  au'luQcholy,  the  sombro  poetic  legends  of  tbe 
8Iayb»  4id  their  part  in  moulding  tbe  boy's  imagination,  whicb  tlirougb- 
4Mit  thiwei  yrnn  wiut  purely  n>ccptive,  and  did  not  show  tbo  smaliest  sign 
sf  eranlivv  f&cujty.  Alaa  I  that  these  glad,  joyous  days  ended  all  too 
LnrULU  a  gmiidparcnts  once  more  intei'posed  on  bb  behtilf,  and 

dine  with  liaccesa.     With  a  bi-c»ken  heart  tbe  mother  parted  from 

idol,  who  was  sent  to  Vienna,  to  pass  through  a  university  ooiirse. 

Lenitn  did  not  forget  his  Hungiirian  home. 

Yea,  FiUhrrland  f "   he  once  said  ;   **  Fatherland  !     There  are  im- 
that  can  never  be  eifaceil.     When  I  met  Hungarian  peasants, 

tlieir  Ltile  carU,  bringing  hay  into  Vienna,  it  always  rejoiced  my 
I  hraithed  the  perfume  of  the  hay,  and  deemed  myself  once  more 
Uk*  tlehbi  of  my  youth." 
In  Leuau's  darkest  time  a  memory  of  Hungary  would  throw  a 
ll^mm  of  sunlight  acroan  his  verse;  and  after  this  fresh,  high-coloured 
Kfc  be  wiwi  to  be  forced  to  live  alone  and  attend  a  philosophic  cnirri- 
'■«1"w*-  Little  wonder  that  dreary  hours  dawned  for  him.  He  was 
UiQi  niddetily  brotight  face  to  face  with  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  and 
ihey  hegjUk  to  wage  (lerco  battle  in  his  heart,  a  warfare  that  at  last  con- 
mtautd  Kito.  The  irresoiution,  the  want  of  self-reliance,  of  sehdng  and 
tMhixig  the  passing  moment,  that  had  been  only  too  much  encouraged 
hf  ha  edocation,  now  showed  themselves  with  painful  force.  He  could 
ilodiln  upon  no  career,  settle  to  no  course  of  study.     From  philosophy  he 

Ei  to  jurisprudence,  from  jurisprudence  to  agriculture,  from  agricul- 
to  medicine.  He  thi^w  himself  into  each  new  pursuit  with  eager 
,  to  abandon  it  with  equal  abruptness.  A  burning  detdre  to  pene- 
mto  ih©  heart  of  all  knowledge,  to  see  into  the  various  department* 
of  leaming,  doubtless  had  a  large  and  laudable  share  in  the^e  vacillations 
of  porpoMu  But  an  e({ually  large  one  must  be  iisstgned  to  hia  native 
iodadAOii.  **  I  have  let  it  slip,"  was  tlie  mournful  phrase  too  often 
liiatrfl  ^otn  Limau^i)  11|»h,  Hin  inabOity  to  decide  on  a  career  was  a  bitter 
ilHM{»pointmeDt  to  his  grandpareuts,  who  had  hoped  to  see  him  enter  the 
dtpioEDAlio  tervioe.  Many  a  conflict  arose  between  him  and  his  stern 
gfuuliiiotlier,  from  whose  wrath  be  iuvaru\bly  tied  to  the  all-indulgent 
mtnm  of  bis  t^^ndcr  mother.  **  The  pale,  dark-hiiired  Niembacb,"  relates 
cnsa  of  hia  fellow-wt  ^       nbach,  who  even  then  scowled  darkly 

mmm  Itle,  wn«  never  :  weothei-s,  who  had  a  practicftl  pui^tose 

H  life  bt!lbre  our  eyes,  antl  therefore  moved  with  conscientious  anxiety 
^■iiiii  tbe  prescriliod  liiuiU  uf  our  studios.  He  was  more  like  a  lover 
y  Ik  fptmXf  who  only  t^wtt^s  of  that  which  is  palatnble  to  him,  and  pushes 
with  umV  iiHlike  all  that  re[>els  him." 

Altl)nt:ch      ^  :    of  a   misanthrope  at  times,  and  inclined  to 

tu;  '   fits  of  deep  deprijtbaion,  Lenau  was  popular  among  hift 

ini  1  ill  be  chose  he  could  be  the  b«t  of  all  good  company,  kii 
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conTenation,  hia  music,  his  graceful  manners  vinning  for  him  enrj 
heart,  so  that  even  his  more  rugged  moods  were  readily  forgiven.  The 
Austrian  government  of  the  day  frowned  upon  all  clubs  and  unions  of 
young  penons,  where  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  free  thooght  mi^t  be 
nurtured.  In  consequence  they  were  driven  to  the  cofiee-hoose  for 
society ;  and  one  of  these,  the  ''  Nenner,"  insensibly  became  a  rallying- 
place  for  all  the  more  advanced  and  better  spirits  of  tiie  day.  Here 
Lenau  could  be  encountered  daily,  playing  billiards,  chatting,  or  darkly 
brooding  over  his  long  pipe.  Ho  began  to  feel  keenly  the  political 
restrictions  under  which  his  Fatherland  laboured,  and  his  innate  hatred 
of  tyranny  and  oppression  was  strengthened.  Melancholy  began  to  be 
his  distinctive  feature,  but  for  a  short  time  the  cloud  was  lifted  under 
the  influence  of  love.  It  wa.s  but  to  fall  back  upon  him- and  envelope  him 
more  densely.  The  girl  ho  loved  proved  wholly  unworthy  of  his  affec- 
tion, and  the  shock  was  a  cruel  one.  Indeed,  Lcnau  never  wholly 
recovered  from  its  effects. 

What  grieved  the«  once  with  deep,  with  earnest  pain. 

Sunk  in  the  marrow  must  for  aye  remain, 

he  sang  many  years  after,  with  evident  reference  to  this  event.  His 
pride  was  deeply  wounded,  his  confidence  shaken.  It  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  befall  an  ultra-sen.sitive  nature.  In  vain  he  sought  comfort  among 
the  Austrian  Alps,  whose  grandeur  he  had  grown  to  love  next  to  his 
Hungarian  home.  Life  was  more  than  ever  a  desert,  a  blank.  But  on 
the  stubble-fields  of  happiness  his  Muse  was  lx)m.  Lenau  had  never  as 
a  boy  shown  indications  of  poetical  power.  Even  the  ecstasy  of  first 
love,  which  turns  many  a  Philistine  into  a  sonnetteer,  had  not  called 
forth  his  song.  It  was  reserved  to  sorrow  to  give  birth  to  his  muse,  and 
in  her  service  he  was  henceforth  employed.  "  Youthful  Dreams  *'  was 
the  title  of  his  first  poem ;  its  inotif  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  they  nurture. 
A  youth  stood  lone  and  fearful  as  he  saw  the  birds  that  sang  to  him  of 
wondrous  joys  fly  farther  and  farther  from  his  ken. 

Before  even  the  first  keenness  of  this  grief  had  passed  from  Lenau, 
he  was  to  experience  a  yet  more  cruel  blow,  and  one  from  which  he 
never  rallied.     In  1829  his  fond  mother  died  in  his  arms.     She  had 
been  the  centre  of  his  being,  her  devotion  had  sweetened  his  life ;  to  her 
he  owed  all  his  best  fttculties,  his  highest  aspirations,  his  imagination, 
his  intellectual  grace.     She  lives  still  in  his  verse.     To  her  his  tenderest 
poems  are  addressed ;  his  longing  for  her  large  love  and  sympathy  wails 
forth  in  words  that  are  alive  with  grief  and  yearning.     To  still  his  pain 
he  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  medical  studies.     A  serious  illness  re- 
sulted, and  once  more  the  healing  influence  of  the  Austrian  Alps  was 
sought.     He  returned  to  Vienna  calmed,  but  not  comforted,  to  learn  that 
his  grandmother  was  dead  and  had  bequeathed  him  a  modest  competenoa 
This  awakened  his  latent  restlessness — an  inheritance  from  his  fsther, 
which  in  the  son  took  the  nobler  form  of  love  of  travel.     To  the  grief  of 
his  sifter  and  friends  he  began  seriously  to  meditftte  a  vo^a^  to  Amerios-* 
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Ai  tluU  time  the  pole  stiu:  of  all  enthiisiastic  lovets  of  ireedoiii.  Any  wajt, 
lie  was  rwolved  to  quit  Yieima^  with  iid  stifling  political  atmosphere,  ita 
liitter  niMBOiies.  He  had  gathered  a  gailand  of  poems,  but  there  was 
little  hope  of  their  seeing  the  light  in  Austria,  His  eyea  naturally  turned 
to  G«rmaaj,  whixJi  spoke  the  same  tongue,  and  to  Suahia,  where  great 
poetical  activity  reigned.  Tbey  were  not  gi'eat^  theae  Suabijui  poets, 
and  Heine  has  Itu^heil  them  cruelly  in  hia  Aita  Troll,  but  they  were 
eameat,  their  t*?ndeticiea  were  national  find  noble,  and  they  were  Uio  first 
to  revive  Utcsraturo  from  the  depression  iuto  which  tlie  national  life  had 
fallen  after  the  ci'uei  political  disapiwintment  that  followed  the  Wars  of 
LiibQratiun.  Thitrefare  they  deserve  all  honour,  and  Lemm  showed  a  true 
iflMtixict  when  he  turned  to  them.  Uhland,  the  head  of  the  school,  was  a 
gifted  man,  and -in  hb  poetry  are  combined  their  best  cliaraoteriistics. 
AiDuod  him  were  grouped  Ouatav  Schwab,  the  biogi-apher  of  Schiller; 
tho  writer  of  pitriotic  balhids,  Nicolaus  Milller;  the  melodious 
aoQgster,  3lr>rickc ;  Karl  Mayor ;  the  brothers  Pfizer,  and  many  moi'e : 
all  of  whom  in  a  lesser  or  gjt?ater  dejp-ee  rendered  respectable  ser- 
TioQi  to  German  national  life.  Stuttgart  was  their  intellectual  centre, 
wkizre  thc^  gathei«d  near  the  clHssical  printing-house  of  J.  G.  Cotta ; 
uttgart  Lenaa  turned  in  August  1831.  It  was  his  first  decided 
'udent  step  in  life,  and  marks  an  epoch.  Pumished  with  good 
intrcHJiictiona,  he  was  received  with  open  ai-ms  by  this  literary  brother- 
hf>:>'i,  whone  peal  affectionB  his  charming  pei-sonality  soon  won  for  him. 
Hr  It  red  with  Schwab,  who  introduced  him  to  Cotta;  and  here,  among 
thitar  warm  Sua  bum  heails  and  sunny  vine-clad  valleys,  his  wfjunds  were 
dcftltiied.  He  ex}>anded  under  their  genial  influences,  tliti  well-spiings 
of  p^^^  were  tmlockcd,  poem  after  poem  flowed  from  his  pen.  Love, 
>,  had  neawakened  in  his  breast ;  he  was  powerfully  atti'acted  to  a 
girlf  Lotte,  uud  his  frieniLi  urged  him  to  marry,  hoping  that  onca 
Blichored  in  that  haveu  his  rcatlossness  would  be  ended.  But  he  could 
not  ikddo  upon  so  importimt  a  step.  '*  A  sunbeam  of  love  hoa  penetrated 
mj  sick  incurable  heail,"  he  writes ;  "  I  love  the  girl  immeasurably,  but 
my  innermost  l^eiug  is  sorrow/'  He  held  it  base  to  draw  another  into 
llki«  abyaa'  To  the  perplexity  of  his  frienda  he  suddenly  broke  from  the 
ctfcW  that  to  entranced  him  and  went  to  Heidelberg.  Here  he  threw 
klmeolf  Tcbemently  into  the  study  of  philosophy,  hoping  to  find  therein  a 
•oliitkm  to  tlie  doubts  that  tortured  him  and  made  his  mind  an  arena  of 
omflktiag  creeds.  He  almost  withdrew  from  society,  and  was  rarely 
■■1  impt  at  the  house  of  David  Zimmem,  a  worthy  banker  whom  he 
%Offtd  teuderly  anfl  always  called  "  father."  The  first,  decisive  .signs  of 
bypocbondria  bctgan  to  show  themselves,  but  viaita  to  his  Stuttgart  friends 
or  to  W«*inaberg  would  dispel  them.  At  Weinsberg  he  was  the  guest  of 
JaatlnuJi  Kcrurji',  th<»  wjinn-heart'e<l  pcrentrir  phyaici>in,  the  spiritualist 
poet,  who  aaw  ghfj«t<«  and  devils,  and  liveil  in  tht'  domitina  of  dr^uus  and 
myhtervtm.  Though  Lenau  did  not  believe  in  siiirit^,  Kemer  attnusted 
He  wah  fund  of  weird  storiea,  mystic  wiitlngs  fascinated  him.    At 
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Weinsberg,  with  its  romantic  associations,  its  mined  castle  tliat  reoordB 
woman's  devotion,  its  green  uplands,  its  impatient  Neckar,  in  the  happy 
Kemer  household  Lenau's  stonn-tost  soul  for  a  time  found  rest.  Chily 
for  a  time.  He  began  to  long  once  more  for  free  America — for  a  new 
world,  new  scenes.  Kemer  deemed  that  the  originally  strong  and  noble 
soul  of  his  poet  friend  was  possessed  of  a  demon,  who  plagued  him  ter- 
ribly and  changed  his  visage  twenty  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
he  wrote  half  playfully,  half  in  earnest,  to  a  common  friend  :  "  I  saw 
Niembsch's  demon  a  while  ago.  He  is  a  hairy  fellow,  with  a  long  curling 
tail,  who  whispers  to  him  incessantly  of  virgin  forests  and  leaves  him  no 
peace."  Lenau  himself  explained  his  craving  in  other  words.  He  was 
not  enamoured,  like  Coleridge,  of  the  mere  sound  of  Susquehanna,  he  had 
a  real  purpose  in  view.  "  I  need  America  for  my  development,"  he  wrote, 
*'  I  will  send  my  phantasy  to  school  there,  in  the  primeval  forests,  and  my 
heart  shall  be  macerated  through  and  through  in  sorrow  and  longing  for 
my  loved  ones.  Artistic  culture  is  my  highest  aim  in  life ;  all  the  strength 
of  my  inteUect,  the  happiness  of  my  soul,  I  only  regard  as  means  to  this 
end.  Do  you  recall  a  poem  of  Chamisso's,  wherein  an  artist  nails  a  youtii 
to  the  cross,  that  he  may  witness  his  death  agonies  ?  I  would  willingly 
crucify  myself,  if  only  a  good  poem  be  the  result.  And  who  does  not 
gladly  hazard  all  else  for  the  sake  of  Art  does  not  love  her  truly."  Thead 
wild  words  reflect  his  tempestuous  inner  struggles.  He  felt  impelled  to 
break  away ;  there  seemed  n  power  stronger  than  himself  urging  him  on 
to  cariy  out  his  pui-pase,  and  not  the  most  earnest  remonstrances  of  bis 
friends  could  deter  him.  "  I  have  heard  your  complaint,"  he  writes  to 
Kai-1  Mayer,  "  the  murmurs  of  your  good,  affectionate  heart  against  my 
journey  to  strangers,  across  the  ocean.  If  I  had  so  firm  a  belief  as  you 
ill  our  immortality,  I  should  say,  *  Brother,  we  shall  meet  again,  certainly 
moot  again.'  But  I  have  not  this  happy  belief.  Never  yet  did  I  feel  the 
sati  concliLsions  of  my  philosophy  so  bitterly  as  now,  when  I  say  to  myself, 
*  You  are  going  across  the  sea,  you  confide  yourself  to  the  treacherous 
waves,  you  entrust  your  heart,  witli  all  the  love  it  holds  for  your  friends, 
to  the  uncci-tain  winds.  Even  the  memory  of  your  loved  ones  may  be 
blown  away  for  ever  by  a  gust.'  All  this  I  tell  myself,  and  yet  I  shall 
go,  I  am  governed  by  a  gravitation  towards  misery."  The  correction  of 
his  proof-sheets  completed,  he  inscribed  himself  in  an  emigrant  club,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1832  turned  his  back  resolutely  upon  love  and  friendship. 
In  Holland  an  in'cgularity  in  his  passport  nearly  brought  his  journey  to 
an  untimely  end.  But  music,  so  often  Lenaii's  true  friend,  once  more 
came  to  his  aid.  In  the  Dutch  bureaucrat  he  discovered  a  music-thirsty 
soul,  long  cut  off  from  this  happiness.  He  played  to  him  until,  entranced, 
he  let  the  musician  pass  through  unmolested. 

After  a  long  and  somewhat  stormy  passage,  Lenau  anived  at  Baltimore. 
That  he  had  learnt  to  know  the  sea  was  a  joy  to  him,  and  he  counted  it 
as  a  factor  in  his  intellectual  development.  The  calm  of  ocean  affected  him 
even  more  than  its  tempeetB.    He  asserted  that  the  sea  in  stillnesB  seemed 
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J^fmilgjlglfe  if  only  because  its  ex|KiUji€  appcavoJ  more  imprcaaive.  When 
tUsnog  Hindi  and  uiigUty  waves  take  tiie  ship  into  their  midst  and  fling  it 
acofnTiiiU  to  luid  fro,  so  that  man  in  throw^n  ahout  like  a  toy,  then,  says 
Lena  olts  most  bitterly,  and  the  less  the  outer  man  can  staod 

0|in^'K  .i»m  the  inner  uaseit  liiniself.     The  fum  pix)ved  no  dia- 

•ppoiuioaeut  to  him,  and  various  phases  of  ite  aspect  live  in  hiB  poems. 
He  be^A  to  feel  oasured  ho  had  taken  the  right  step  in  leAving  Germ^my, 
and  tbftt  in  a  New  World,  a  new  civilisation,  be  should  find  that  Gi-eat 
Pan  was  not  dead. 

Whwi  Lemiu  fii-st  stepfc  out  into  poetry,  the  poet's  world  in  Germany 
aetuued  to  him  a  conscious  masquerade  of  antique  and  conventional 
figureBk  There  wua  little  that  was  real ;  true  tones  did  not  resound. 
Nalaoaality  had  never  existed  in  German  poetry.  The  greatest  poets, 
Goisilio  and  Schiller,  desired  to  sit  above  humanity  like  the  Olympiiin 
gods,  and  hcnco  went  1:>ack  for  insYJiration  to  fictitious  Greek  life.  This 
period  past,  there  arose  the  subjective  poets,  inspired  by  Byron,  whoae 
inftwmco  was  as  great  if  not  greater  in  Germany  than  in  his  home. 
Btit  aa  Jit  the  CJermans  did  not  dai-e  to  be  openly  individual ;  they  ny 
qairod  a  veil.  The  Homanticists  introduced  Bcandinavian  and  Indian 
nationaLitieit  into  poetry,  find  under  these  disguises  betrayetl  their  own 
bvttta.  Tliere  van  a  Wiint  of  truthfulness^  A  KleiHt  hud  to  adopt 
aadupyal,  a  Holderlin  Greek  costumes.  Lonau  wanted  a  ]M-*ctry  that 
dwilld  be  the  pure  expression  of  nature.  To  this  end  he  lli^d  fri»ui  nrtx* 
ictfti  Gfinnaoy.  He  did  not  seek  out  an  ancient  people,  a  decayed 
ctiUure;li«  tamed  to  a  new  people,  a  rising  civilisation.  He  did  not 
want  to  Bse  how  a  nation  fought  for  its  freedom,  but  how  it  used  it; 
thiii  otdy,  he  deemed,  could  he  see  mankind  at  its  highest.  In  America 
lilts  waa  to  be  8een  on  the  largest  scale,  in  the  widest  perspectives ; 
America,  where  the  dead  buriecJ  their  dead,  the  workshop  of  the  ideal. 
If  ixmn  indeed  be  God,  as  tha  Hegelians  mtiintain,  it  was  here  he  could 
■80  ktm  at  his  best  -,  here,  where  unfettett^t^l  by  tniditions  and  despotism, 
]ifl  ima  free  to  develope  according  to  his  bent.  If  the  ideal  state  he  uni- 
wrad  nafTrage,  here  it  ma«it  be  found ;  if  historical  tradition  be  a  curse, 
bAm  the  blessing  of  equality  could  be  seen  in  a  land  where  the  millionairo 
BZid  the  chimney  sweep  are  equals.  On  these  sliores  then  Lenan,  like  so 
maDy  of  his  brother  poets  of  the  day,  looked  for  the  decision  between 
tlift  ideal  and  the  real.  "  And  if  it  be  not  here,  then,"  cried  Lenau,  "  let 
ibe  darkest  pessimism,  the  wildi^t  despair  of  human  perfection,  gain  the 
0|fper  liand  ;  H  u  justitie^h"  Such  were  bin  aspirations  when  he  sot  foot 
io  tbe  Taunted  Bepublic  of  the  West.  And  what  did  he  findl  Not 
Mnvn  thio  Ajoerioa  of  to-day,  with  its  n.ational  self-satisfaction,  its  prido 
of  pttcM^  ita  political  veuaUty ;  but  the  Amenca  of  years  a^jo,  blatant, 
eradet  peinfolly  devoid  of  all  anthotic  culture,  of  vulgar  mnnnem,  where 
OHUi  waa  neither  nobler  nor  more  educated,  neither  luippier  nor  more 
monil  ilian  e!si*wliere.  A  country  where  there  wna  no  room  for  acta 
er  «cikme  uiii  strictly  utiUttirian,  where  the  almighty  dollar  reigned 
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supreme.  The  disenchantment  was  sharp  and  cmel.  The  pendulum  of 
Lenau's  opinions  swung  far  over  to  the  other  side  and  blinded  him  to  the 
youthful  energy  of  purpose  that  throbbed  through  this  new  world.  His 
poetical  descriptions  of  America  are  less  subjective  and  wholesome  than 
his  Hungarian  word  pictures ;  he  was  ill,  dispirited,  and  he  beheld  the 
ghosts  of  decay  looming  over  all.  Even  the  landscape  was  below  his  ex- 
pectations, monotonous  and  tame. 

"  There  are  no  nightingales/'  was  his  constant  refrain.  Lenau's  love 
for  the  nightingale's  song  amounted  to  a  passion,  she  was  to  him  a  pro- 
found being,  a  singing  mystery.  But  after  all,  he  concluded,  it  was 
right  that  the  Americaus  had  no  nightingale,  that  she  refused  to  sing  to 
these  shop-keeping  souls.  It  waH  a  poetical  curse.  It  required  a  Nia- 
gara's voice  to  preach  to  them  that  there  are  higher  gods  than  those 
stamped  in  the  mint.     For  them,  as  Herrick  expresses  it : — 

When  all  birds  else  do  of  their  music  fail, 
Money's  the  still  6wect-singing  nightingale. 

The  harsh  strains  of  Yankee  Doodle  grated  upon  Lenau's  finely  mu- 
sical nerves,  the  towns  with  their  busy  mercantile  atmosphere  repelled 
him.  Yet  when  he  tried  the  country  it  was  little  better ;  only 
Niagara,  the  Hudson  valley,  and  a  decayed  forest  in  the  far  West  made 
any  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  His  long  rides  through  the  damp 
woods  brought  on  rheumatism,  and  a  sledging  accident  finally  laid  him 
up  some  months  at  Lislion  in  Ohio.  He  wrote  home  : — "  The  paths 
of  liberty  are  hard,  and  the  hole  in  my  head  is  big.  I  think  that  by 
this  hole  will  evaporate  my  last  ideas  of  distant  voyages."  Four  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  which  he  liad  acqiiii'ed  in  Crawford  county  with  a 
view  of  farming,  he  let  to  a  German,  and  then  turned  his  face  homewards. 
In  June  1833  he  landed  at  Bremen,  and  the  first  newspaper  that  fell 
into  his  hands  contained  a  laudatory  notice  of  his  poems.  He  had  pub- 
blished  them  semi-anonymously,  abbreviating  his  arii«toci*atic  patronymic 
of  Strehlenau  into  Leuau.  From  that  time  onwards  the  name  Leoau 
was  on  all  tongues,  in  all  hearts,  and  the  nobleman  was  mei^ged  in  the 
poet.  This  was  an  unexpected  welcome.  Lenau  had  built  no  high  hopes 
upon  the  reception  of  his  poems,  and  the  surprise  elated  and  gratified  him 
greatly. 

11. 

Lenau's  inspiration  came  to  him  from  his  feelings  rather  than  from 
his  imagination.  His  poetry,  therefore,  even  more  than  is  common  with 
lyrists,  gains  additional  charm  when  read  in  the  light  of  a  personal  in- 
terest. Yet  it  is  not  all  personal.  In  Lenau's  individuality,  as  in  his 
verse,  there  are  two  distinct  elements ;  the  (rerman  and  the  Hungarian. 
To  the  one  he  owes  his  wild  love  of  freedom,  his  sensuousness,  his  fieiy 
passion ;  to  the  other  his  depth  of  conviction,  his  scepticism,  his  ideal 
struggles.    Though  at  all  times  his  poetry  is  steeped  in  moonlight^  and 
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Byiuiili  tbn  gl»re  of  the  mid-day  sun,  it  is  healthiest  and  most  objectiye 
Wicti  it  deals  with  Hangarian  themefl.  When  he  puts  before  UB  Btrange 
twiif- A  nintTf  scencfi  he  is  full  of  pictiireeque  attraction.  We  see  the  wild 
xobber  la  his  monntain  f  istneases,  wc  llsti^n  to  the  gypsy  minstrel  with 
hia  brown  fftce  and  coal-black  hair,  as  he  wanders  from  tavern  to  tavern 
playing  wOd  csirdis.  When  Torkiflh  scimitars  flafih,  when  long  straight 
Hungarian  n^ners  are  frantically  waved  in  the  delirious  excitement  of 
the  HflgTrar  dance,  when  the  brazen  c\Tnbak  clash,  when  dark-eyed  Zin- 
gari  fiddle  madly,  recalling  to  their  heai-ers  the  days  when  a  Magyar 
queoclied  his  sword's  drought  in  Turkish  blood,  then  indeed  we  are 
transported  into  the  Orient^  far  from  the  tamer  pallid  surroundings  of 
ibe  North.  From  Hnngary^  the  battle-field  of  conflicting  nationalities, 
XiOQaa  drvw  his  best  inspirations.  His  delineations  of  Hungarian  folk- 
life  are  unrivalled  in  poetry.  Nor  does  he  only  present  us  with  its  higb- 
ooI<Kured  aspect,  the  minor  key  of  despair  and  disappointment  peculiar  to 
this  people  is  re-echoed.  In  the  poem  of  MUchka  the  sad  inefiable 
of  the  violin  penetrate  the  liearers'  souls.  The  quivering  of  its 
IS  the  swaying  of  a  bridge  tro<ldt.'n  by  the  ghosts  of  heroes  yeam- 
the  lost  hftppinoss  of  earth  ;  hei-oes  who  have  fallen  to  the  sounds 
aune  martial  mttsic  at  the  cnll  of  their  Fatherland.  They  float 
aioand  the  dancing  Hussars,  inflaming  their  hearts  with  battle 
n,  jinesnzied,  they  rush  out  of  the  stifling  tavern  into  the 
^iiL,  crying  :  "  Wliera  aje  the  Turkish  hordes!"  and  listen 
Ibe  answering  Hhout  of  "  Allah."  But  no  sound  breaks  the  stillness 
the  dull  roar  of  the  Tissa  stream  on  which  the  moonshine  sleeps  in 
The  cycle  of  the  }fuchhi  jx^euis  is  a  series  of  beautiful  word 
Lenau's  love  of  scenery,  )»is  jiersonification  of  Nfttiireg  a  feature 
poetry  owes  to  the  East,  have  here  full  play.  Colours,  scents, 
sO«»«o,  darkness,  winds  and  waves  take  form  and  commingle  in  human 
afldta.  He  equals  Shelley  in  the  boldness  of  his  impersonations,  in  his 
catUtig  forth  of  a  sentient  spirit  from  out  the  natnral  world,  and  this,  it 
miMt  be  borne  in  mind,  at  a  time  when  the  poetical  cultus  of  Katnre, 
i&tipdnond  into  English  litctrituit?  by  Wordsworth,  had  not  yet  arisen  in 
Gefinanj.  It  was  he  who  called  it  into  being.  Yet  his  love  of  Nature 
waa  no  awwt  artless  delight  in  her  chivrms ;  it  was  a  sombre  woi-ahip. 
Kalnre  to  him  was  animate,  these  beings  were  stern,  terrible,  relentless ; 
raraly  mild,  not  often  sympathetic.  He  grappled  with  each  in  agonised 
Btrife  that  it  should  reveal  to  liim  the  secret  of  life.  Death,  decay, 
vara  tliw  mily  answetis  ho  could  oxtoii.  And  yet  ho  persevered,  ever 
Iboping  apdnst  hope,  unabl«,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  all  faith  was 
indacd  dea/l,  buried  for  ayo.  Now  he  is  resigned  and  mngs  mora  gently, 
boi  ovtn*  and  anon  a  priroxysiu  of  anguish  burnts  forth,  and  he  tortttrea 
lo  the  quick.  True  pessimism  would  have  resulted  in  quietism, 
iras  no  true  pessimist,  he  wtis  a  poet ;  and  a  poet  can  never  stifle 
kopo.     T'  iwiitary  sentiment  will  lx»  thn  burden  of  a 

peein  :  tl:         ,  .>g  of  a  mood,  ouinHpiratigu.     Always  melan- 
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cholj,  often  m6rbid,  he  is  neror  petoknt  His  grief  is  i^enninie,  tAb 
simple  pathos  afiectiiig,  and  all  is  attered  in  yerae  of  such  eocquisite  har- 
manjT  that  even  the  best  tnmslatiofi  cannot  reflect  it.  Irian's  tare 
musical  ear  aided  him  in  his  choice  of  words ;  there  is  an  inimitahle 
rhythmic  flow,  a  sedactiye  grace  about  his  lines.  Often  it  is  not  so  much 
what  he  sajrs,  but  how  he  says  it,  that  gives  the  novel^  and  diarm,  bat 
when  both  unite  he  produces  poems  of  rare  merit.  Conciae  in  his  dic- 
tion, he  tears  no  passion  to  tatters,  and  is  more  suggestive  than  ezhans- 
tive.  In  his  narrative  lyrics  his  terseness  becomes  epigrammatic  in  its 
force.  This  is  markedly  shown  in  Die  Dreiy  a  weird,  lugubrious 
poem  that  recalls  *'  The  Twa  Corbies." 

•*THE  THREE.** 

Thrra  vmrrion  that  aoftly  ride 
From  a  loot  field  at  eventide ; 

From  their  deep  voands  the  varm  sticams  breeik, 
Conner  and  saddle  glov  and  leek. 

Slow  more  the  steeds  weary  and  spent. 
Else  were  the  gnsh  too  violent ; 

And  cinee  they  ride,  and  doeely  each 
Holds  by  his  fellow  in  his  reach. 

And  sadlj  look  thej  on  the  death 
In  either*8  riaage,  and  one  saith :  -^ 

**  Woe  for  the  maiden  and  the  home 
Where  these  cold  feet  shall  never  come ! " 

*'  Woe  for  my  meadow  lands  and  trees. 
Castles  and  vassal  villages ! " 

*'  The  li^t  of  heaven  is  all  I  have ; 
There  are  no  windows  in  the  grave.** 

Three  vnltnres  dissonant  and  black. 
Fly  gloating  on  the  bloody  track ; 

Shrieking  among  themselves  thev  err  :— 
**  Thou  eatest  him,  him  thoo,  him  L** 

But  it  is  Lenau's  SchUjiUthr  ("  Sedge  Songs")  that  are  perhaps  the 
most  popular  in  Germany.  Here  his  wondrous  diction  gives  a  subtle 
charm  to  a  medley  of  natural  effects  and  mental  moods.  Winds  sou^ 
mournfully,  reeds  whisper  and  plain  mysteriously  across  these  songs  in 
which  Lenau  sang  the  love  from  which  he  had  turned  aside.  Transla- 
tions have  been  hopelessly  attempted,  no  foreign  tongue  can  render  their 
sorcery. 

Ajs  beautiful,  though  dating  from  a  later  period  of  his  life,  are  a 
series  of  Waldlieder  written  by  Lenau  as  he  tiaveiaed  from  time  to 
time  a  wood  that  stretched  between  his  sister's  residence  at  Weidliog 
and  Yinma.    Each  is  written  in  a  diflbrent  manner,  a  diffennt  mood; 


I>ftw  irmmy  reeiguation,  now  joyoixs  iloU<?lit  in  Nature's  licauty,  now 
deap*l!fili  emotaon,  inspires  a  poem.  Their  melancholy  is  geutler  than 
becABia  L«uatt'a  wont  at  the  close  of  his  poetical  life.  Perchance  the 
tlerp  kOmioe  and  stately  dignity  of  the  forest  exercised  this  soothing  in- 
floencc. 

Saxldrr  and  suddcr  gi'ew  Lenau*s  muse.  "I  di'eamed  away  a  large 
portion  of  It/e,  I  let  the  Ixast  joys  go  by/'  he  sings  in  Ber  Pcchvogd  (The 
Ltackless  Wight).  ••  Tliree  things  I  would  gladly  have  attained.  To  have 
st'XKl  tid  a-jldier  in  hattle;  to  have  embraced  a  fair  bride;  and  to  have  held 
A  Ultlc  *on  in  my  nvnis,  Tlie  thi-eo  wishes  were  denied,  but  suppose  tliey 
bad  been  granted,"  he  adtls  bitterly.  "  Let  me  not  couiplain.  Before  I 
hiA  XAaXed  glory  the  fit«t  ^bell  would  have  laid  me  low,  my  boy  woald 
luvvp  died,  my  wife  proved  faithlesK."  And  ever  and  again  he  turned  Iwick 
^  '\     On  a  winter's  ni^jht  he  set'ii  Iter  hushed  to  rest  by  8no\%' and 

)  iie  craves  with  frantic  yearning  that  tJie  frost  will  jiIbo  free/e  hia 

heart. 

A  WJNTEKS  NUiHT, 

TlvA  aif  i%  uumb  and  driul  yi\\h  <^1J, 
3Iy  fojtf»tepH  cra«li  ttn<l  rnv«ili  the  Btmw, 
lAy  bt'tvn!  cmcka  froiSfO,  iitiil  1  Ifdiutd 
My  l»n«ii(li  likei  prnokc.  yet  on  T  go, 

ITotr  h»tsb<Nl  and  restful  \\m  \\m^  liind  J 
The  mmtn  liglif*  tip  u\A  piiio  trcc*»»  potiod, 
Lon^ia^  for  fHrtwliy  djpiiih  they  stnml. 
And  (jottit  with  limQ<:b«>s  to  the  groiiml. 

Frost,  frcc2o  xnj  heart  too  t  In  niy  broAst 
Vttcijci  tho  rcl»*'M(ntiSi  hrmts  ainl  puinst, 
Th»t  onct)  even  then,  t'Vt'ii  iIhtu  1mi  rrst, 
As  bure  uu  tiiese  iiuetunml  plftios. 

XAiare  has  most  commiseration  when  the  year  is  on  tho  wane,  when  she 
in  losiiig  her  own  gladneia.  It  is  then  she  harmonLies  with  all  man's  sad- 
and  comprehends  him  in  her  own  complaining.  Many  an  autumn 
has  Lenau  written,  and  more  and  more  tlie  ikjukivo  sadness  of  that 
time  penistraU^l  hi.**  vtirae.  At  firnt  he  only  watched  the  doleful  land- 
ac«pcv  ASiv  bcitift  of  loavcji  and  flower's,  it  gradually  fuink  into  a  living  death. 
Aa  Itfe  pajRod  on  and  8trip|)ed  him  too  of  flowers,  he  felt  that  it  was 
AQtumo  within,  that  lie  Ihuc  in  bis  arms  w  sheaf  of  dry  fn^^joU,  and  his  long. 
log  sharpened  f^jr  "  the  SabUah  rotit  of  Death. *'  Lenau's  fertility  in  giving 
•ual  to  Nature  ia  inoxhan&tiblc.  His  poetry  was  like  an  .I'l'^olian  harp, 
renponding  to  the  faintest  mornmrs  of  the  bi'cezo.  Tho  winds  apeak  to 
klm  in  intelligible  langimg**i  they  rouae  him  from  dretims  like  the  voice 
of  a  stem  fiither  cjilliri^  bis  child  fix)m  play.  Tlie  wild  bro^k  tearing 
its  conntc  trlla  him  of  tb«  rich,  fn^^h  death  it  cairies  in  ila  bos<nn.  Tho 
is  a  tljread  hcaven^dcserndod  thut  would  t^ike  him  forth  from 
I  • 'h  of  woe.     Ilct[»cru3  twinkles  mournfully  down  upon  him, 

iL  :  with  his  sorrow ;  a  withered  leaf  wafted  in  at  tiic  window 
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is  an  open  letter  written  to  him  by  Death.  A  hollow  ominous  Toioe 
speaks  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  feeding  the  dark  deposits  of  sadness 
in  his  soul.  Nature  bears  about  with  her  a  great  eternal  sorrow,  which  she 
has  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  maternal  benediction.  In  these  poems  to 
Nature,  Lenau's  subjectivity  and  pessimism  find  full  vent  His  was  no 
coquettish  dallying  with  world  pain.  His  sadness  had  a  deeper  basis.  It 
was  the  outcry  of  a  soul  that  had  lost  its  way  in  its  search  after  the  ideal. 
It  was  no  mere  el^ac  moaning  after  a  banished  youth,  a  happy  past.  It 
was  a  dolour  for  the  lost  paradise  of  belief,  the  wail  of  anchorless  scepti- 
cism, the  elegy  of  homeless  thoughts  that  turn  to  Nature  for  comfort,  only 
to  find  her  comfortless,  echoing  his  griefs.  For  Lenau  never  wrote  till 
he  had  lost  belief,  till  his  hopes  for  this  world  were  crushed,  for  the  next 
world  dimmed.  His  poetry  is  one  despairing  wrestle  with  doubt,  the 
terrible  sickening  doubt  of  a  staggering  soul. 

Lenau  had  resolved  to  forego  love,  hope.  But  there  came  a  time 
when  love  took  root  in  his  heart  never  to  be  ejected,  and  the  "  liebes- 
klange  "  it  inspired  are  exquisite  in  their  pathos,  melody,  and  form.  To 
speak  of  his  poetry,  however,  without  naming  the  Postilianf  would  be  like 
writing  of  Longfellow  and  omitting  The  Psalm  of  Life,  and  the  poems  bear 
the  same  analogy  as  representants  of  their  creators.  That  is  to  say,  in  both 
instances  they  are  the  most  popular  and  telling  poems.  Lenau's  Postilion 
is  a  genre  picture,  a  lyrical  Ijallad  pathetic  in  its  simplicity.  The  poet 
drives  one  moonlight  evening  in  May  through  a  sleeping  landscape,  dash- 
ing past  homesteads  and  meadows,  until  his  postilion  suddenly  draws 
rein  beside  a  lonely  graveyard  beneath  a  hill.  Here,  ho  tells  his  pas- 
senger, lies  a  comrade  true  and  good  to  whom  he  must  do  a  friendly  ser- 
vice. This  comrade  loved  to  hear  the  notes  of  the  post-horn,  and  here 
he  halts  each  night  to  repeat  his  favourite  song.  So  speaking,  he  turns 
to  the  churchyard  and  blows  a  merry  rambler's  song,  and  the  echo  from 
the  hill  gives  back  the  notes  in  softer  tones  as  though  the  dead  postilion 
answered.  The  poem  has  been  compared  to  We  are  Seven  for  naivete 
and  chastity  of  diction. 

As  simple  in  its  conception  and  as  beautiful  is 

THE  THREE  GYPSIES. 

Onco  I  found  on  a  common  land 

Three  gypsies  lying  together, 
While  my  coach  with  trouble  and  toil 

Crept  through  the  sandy  heather. 

One  in  the  hands  for  his  own  delight 

llold  a  fiddle  and  fingered 
A  passionate  air,  and  over  him 

The  sunset  glories  lingered. 

The  second  lay,  a  pipe  in  the  mouth, 

And  watched  the  smoke  at  leisure, 
Olad  as  though  the  whole  of  the  earth 

Could  giant  no  greater  pleasure. 


At  CAite,  lufi  c^vTnbal  tmug  on  a  Lrce, 

81umbci«<l  Iho  other  roter  ; 
Ovw  the  ftringa  vent  tho  brcalh  of  the  wM, 

A  drenm  Uia  iioart  went  over. 

Full  of  Ik»I«»!>  weru  the  clolhei  they  wore 

And  gnjr  with  culourod  tjitturs« 
Free,  detbjit,  they  showed  with  afcorn 

How  little  Fort  line  in  Alters. 

Thi'V  showed  mo  thrice  how  if  life  grow  dark, 

If  niy;hldoud«  lower  and  hover, 
On*"  fiddles  it,  smokes  it,  sleeps  it  away, 

And  acorna  it  thiee  limea  over. 

Attnt  the  gjpsioe  long  I  lookod 
And  fitopped  my  plodding  ikACt's. 

To  look  Agiiiti  for  their  rough  black  curia, 
Th«ir  ewiLtthy  nntbrown  idces. 
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Before  his  rl'^it  to  America,  Lenati's  mwm  hod  moveil  "in  a  |nir<^ly 
lyrictl  ooitncu  On  liLs  rotum,  aft^r  (Itsiipiiointnicnt  and  dcspondencj  had 
tilftlo>pe«f  Him  tnorc  closely  in  their  bl/ick  shadows,  the  ne\'er-endiiig 
Iwtlte  in  ^  *  br^twefii  mystic ahsorptiona  and  despatritig  scepticism 

wnged  wiu  _  .  jd  ftn^'.  He  tried  to  find  a  solution  in  philosophy, 
b«  aDaJ7>i»d  eTery  emotion,  he  over-8tihtili«ed  every  feeling,  he  lacerated 
kif  Inienst  to  nnatomiAo  ht»  woe.  The  German  element  in  his  natui-e, 
Iho  dreamer,  the  philoRi>[>her,  who  deems  lie  can  find  the  reply  to  tho 
Hitmitl  mystery  in  a  Bvstcm,  gnined  tho  upper  hand  and  gave  colour  to 
his  verse. 

"Aluji!"  cried   Kemcr,  "in  Lenau  philosophy  will  kill  poetry.** 
?'■  *"    '  «rtfnlfilled.     Lennn's  wrus  poetrj^  mther  of  feeling 

t  whcTi  he  begun  to  work  upon  a  larger  and  wider 

Kate,  much  of  his  charm   vanished.      His  three  longer  poems,  Faust, 
S»9onaro(af  and  Die  All/uj tenser  are  not  complete  as  works  of  art^ 
tbOQigb  they  all   contain   paswigcs  of  power  and  beauty.     To  write  a 
FintH  oiW  CJocthe  wag  a  bold  enterprise ;  and  Lenaa  know  it.     But 
he  excQsed   himself  with    saying  that  the  Fatist  legend   was  not  the 
mtynnpoiy  of  Goethe,  but  the  property  of  humanity.     And  he  wan  right. 
Thiii  theme,  with  ita  profound  elasticity,   its  human  truthfulness,  is  full 
of  eocDMS  scope  for  the  piny  of  ever)'  mind.     Lenau  himself  was  a  Faust, 
And  ha  cnation  reflects  its  ciTator.     He  hoped  in  Fatist  io  rid  himself 
iif  tl>e  tortures  that  devoured  liiin.     In  this  lyric  epic  we  witness  the 
«h|i  and  flow  of  soepticism,  a  swaying  between  God  and  devil,  sin  and 
itmOCT^  ei^oyment  and  deaolution.     It  is  interesting  to  compare  t)ie 
Ftranta  r?f  f^>etho  and  Lenau,  feo  different  in  c«onception  and  exe<!ution. 
Unft  r  Lenau'fl  genius  was  wholly  undnvmatic  ;  he  con  Id  not  gi*t 

OOtpti^^    .........  If;  hence  hia  fig^ires  are  apt  to  be  puppets,  nut  flesh  and 

Uood  croitiocui.  Moreover  he  was  wanting  in  the  constnictiv©  faculty. 
He  probably  did  not  nubke  his  purpose  clear  to  himself  at  starling ; 
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hiB  Faust  reflects  varying  mental  moods,  instead  of  being  a  psychological 
or  dialectical  exposition.  Tbns  it  lacks  dramatic  unity  and  development ; 
stiU,  for  all  its  faults,  it  is  a  strange  and  powerful  work,  fall  of  deep 
flashes  of  insight,  graphic  natural  pictures,  spirited  scenes,  espedally  one, 
**  Der  Tanz,"  in  which  the  shrill  seductive  tones  of  Mephistopheles'  violin 
literally  quiver  above  the  Bacchanalia  it  pourtrays.  Lenau's  Faust,  like 
Goethe's,  discovers  that  all  learning  is  futile,  and  sells  himself  to  the  devil 
that  he  may  know  truth.  It  is  a  struggle  to  him  to  seal  the  final  pact, 
he  cannot  rid  himself  of  a  deep  love  for  the  Lord.  In  the  opening  he  is 
divided  against  himself,  but  he  has  not  yet  entered  into  open  conflict  with 
his  Creator.  Only  he  would  draw  all  the  world  into  the  circle  of  his 
Ego,  in  feverish  despair  blend  self,  world,  and  God  into  one  being,  and 
that  one  himself.  These  wild  desires  throw  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
devil,  who  henceforth  holds  him  fast  Mephistopheles  makes  him  travel 
by  land  and  by  water,  leads  him  into  sensual  pleasures,  lets  him  know 
true  love  and  learn  a  deep  truth  beside  a  murdered  corpse,  but  ho  cannot 
entirely  win  him  over.  Old  memories  of  his  childhood's  faith,  old  ideal 
yearnings,  cannot  be  stilled  in  the  breast  of  Faust.  Sitting  lonely  on  the 
seashore  this  christian  Prometheus  looks  out  over  the  wild  ocean,  feeling 
cast  out  by  God  and  man.  The  vulture  of  unsatisfied  desire  gnaws  at 
his  heart.  "  Could  I  but  forget  that  I  am  a  human  being  ? "  {KonrU* 
ich  vergeasen,  doss  ich  Creaturbin  I)  he  cries,  when  suddenly  he  thinks 
he  perceives  a  solution  to  his  agony.  What  I  has  he  been  struggling 
to  get  outside  of  that  to  which  there  is  neither  outside  nor  in  I  for 
whatever  is,  is  in  God.  No  being  rests  upon  its  own  reality,  but  on 
a  greater.  Hence  Faust  feels  ho  is  intimately  bound  up  with  God, 
that  Faust  is  not  his  true  Ego,  that  what  he  fancied  was  himself  is  a 
mere  shadow,  a  dream,  a  reflection  from  the  great  All.  Therefore  he. 
the  shadow  mocks  the  shadow  with  whom  he  made  a  bond ;  this 
dream  shall  escape  his  hold  and  dream  a  knife  into  its  breast.  With 
this  monologue  of  purest  pantheism  Faust  plunges  a  dagger  into  his  heart. 
But  over  the  dead  body  Mephistopheles  derides  his  delusion.  Your 
escape,  he  sneers,  was  a  dream,  not  so  our  bond.  Mine  you  have  been 
and  mine  you  are  until  the  end  of  time.  Thus  bitterly,  hopelessly,  Lenau 
quits  his  Faust.  Its  conclusion  only  resembles  Goethe's  in  so  far  that  in 
both  the  might  of  religion,  spurned  in  the  commencement,  is  acknowledged 
in  the  end.  Lenau's  Mephistopheles  is  not,  like  Goethe's,  a  nccessary 
factor,  the  principle  of  evil  that  propels  towards  good,  but  the  enemy  and 
destroyer  of  life.  It  is  a  subtle  touch  that  Lenau's  Mephistopheles  has  power 
only  over  souls  susceptible  of  ideal  aspirations,  who  have  felt  the  pains 
of  doubt,  and  have  gazed  into  the  heaven  of  assured  faith.  In  contrast 
to  Faust's  unbelief,  a  coarse  sailor  is  introduced  who,  content  in  his  sphere, 
desiring  naught  beyond,  lacking  the  faintest  ideal  spark,  is  impervious  to 
the  seductions  of  the  devil.  This  is  indeed  exquisite  devilry.  In  vain 
Faust  tries] to  find  a  comrade  in  misety  in  Gorg  j  the  eagle  only  preys  at  the 
heart  of  Ftometheus  who  has  sat  at  the  table  of  the  gods.    It  is  the 
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tic  of  dl  Faost'like  characters  that  thej  destroy  their  own 
In  thia  wide  Don  Juau,  also  given  over  to  the  devil,  ijt,  like 
Faust,  m  tjpictd  nprcvcntativo  of  life.  Lcnau  was  attracted  to  depict  him 
-.  Doa  Juan  is  no  coumion  rout\  for  he  him  known  the  jwetry  of 
'^  ,  and  this  is  tiie  idoal  point  that  lays  him  open  bo  the  attacks  of  the 

eviJ  <meL  The  work  is  ft  Cnigmeuti  but  the  idea  has  been  since  dereloped 
with  weird  force  by  tliat  Btrnnge  genius  Giubbe,  who  wrote  a  play,  Doji 
Juan  and  Faust,  in  which  both  characters  appear,  with  their  Teutonic 
^wcokUiire  and  aouthem  sensual  natures  in  sharp  contrast 


When  Lenau  came  from  America,  his  ftiends  thought  he  had  ^rown. 
It  was  (]uite  true ;  ho  had  grown  in  mental  dignity,  though  not  in  stature, 
Tbfi  BuooeBs  of  his  poems  elated  him,  hi^  temper  wns  moi^e  cffuable.  He 
bcgUL  •driou&Iy  to  think  of  embracing  a  definite  profession,  when  in  the 
auUunn  of  the  same  year  these  thoughts  were  diverted  by  hifl  once  moi'O 
falH^g  hofielcBKly  in  love.  It  was  a  love  that  laj^ted  ttntil  his  mental 
dsAtlL,  iu>d  wiiB  destined  to  prove  a  aoiiroe  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow, 
Sophie  w«i  a  marrietl  woman,  the  wife  of  an  intimate  friend,  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  could  never  be  united,  never  openly  confess  their 
fealiDgs  to  the  world,  was  a  torture  that  awakened  LnivauH  dorinant 
Oiokndioly.  Endowed  with  a  rich  intellect,  Leoau  acknowledged  her 
lib  Dnental  superior,  and  their  intercourse  was  to  him  a  Bouroe  of  inspira- 
tkm  and  exhilaration.  The  more  both  felt  their  mental  kinship,  the  leaa 
bad  they  the  moral  force  to  sever  the  false  bond  that  united  them. 
Storm- tossed  between  duty  and  desire,  Lenau's  temper  became  unceitiiin, 
his  humours  savage.  A  feverish  restlessness  took  hold  of  him  ;  he 
ckaogiiil  hit  Burroondings  continually  and  abruptly,  now  living  at 
Vienna,  in  the  neighl»ourl>ood  of  8ophie,  now  hunting  chamois  in  Styria, 
»ow  fftiiving  to  forget  his  ^iorrowB  in  the  idyllic  circle  of  his  Suabian 
friends.  Music  and  poetry  divided  his  time.  When  in  Vienna,  he 
iodg^  in  ihu  huuHe  where  Beethoven  had  died;  that  mighty  tone  poet 
whoM  music  he  arlored  above  aU  other.  A  bust  of  Beetnoven  always 
Adorned  hiit  room,  and  he  tuld hissed  it  in  a  poem  celebrating  the  height, 
liffv«dth,  and  magic  of  tiie  m^t^ter's  music  : — 

nim  ft»  tUr  matter  tint  «iIoIUd£F, 

>>xt  to  th"?  rt{7j;<?'l  ti-  'Untrtlnsi, 

N«-tt  to  tbf  m*-nn  tin'  Ug, 

'■  '  .tU. 
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Beethoven's  mnBic  solaced  the  weary  days  that  now  eturaedy  when  with  a 
heart  unsatisfied,  a  soul  shaken  with  douht,  Lenan  Tehemently  flung 
himself  into  the  excitement  of  the  Yarions  moods  emhodied  in  Fmui 
and  Savonarola,  moods  which  he  felt  so  deeply  that  they  may  have 
shaken  his  intellect,  though  as  yet  there  appeared  no  signs  of  aberration. 

"  T  am  discharging  my  violent  mental  agitations  in  my  poems,"  he 
wrote  to  a  friend ;  and  added  at  another  time :  *<  You  know  the  story  of 
Phaethon  and  the  runaway  horses  of  the  siin.  We  poets  are  all  sach 
phantastic  charioteers,  who  may  easily  be  dragged  by  our  own 
thoughts." 

The  bold  and  often  false  metaphors  that  occur  in  his  poems  picture 
the  dissonance  of  these  thoughts.  And  matters  grew  worae  as  time 
passed  on,  and  he  found  how  necessary  Sophie  was  to  his  happiness, 
a  bitter  knowledge  which  the  assurance  that  he  was  loved  in  return 
could  not  palliate.  The  success  of  his  Faustf  the  demand  for  new 
editions  of  his  poems,  did  not  allay  his  sufferings,  or  cause  him  anything 
but  transient  pleasure.  Yet  when  Savonarola  failed  to  elicit  tiie  same 
admiration  as  Fatut,  he  felt  it  keenly,  and  from  that  time  forward  his 
mood  darkened,  his  poetry  became  more  sombre.  He  played  upon  a  lyre 
that  was  formed  of  his  own  heartstrings.  In  vain  did  he  tnm  to 
Christian  themes;  he  could  not  subjugate  the  hydra-headed  demon  of 
Doubt.  He  was  haunted  with  the  image  of  Ahasuems,  the  Wandering 
Jew,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  impersonation  of  ever-restless  unbelief.  A 
poet,  he  felt,  must  have  certainty  of  some  kind ;  either  belief  or  unbelief, 
yet  he  had  neither.  Nevertheless,  to  this  period  we  owe  some  of  the 
most  beautiful,  though  most  melancholy,  of  Lenau's  lyrics.  He  began  to 
be  haunted  with  presentiments  of  his  dark  fate.  In  a  mystical  gloom- 
swept  poem,  Ilerbstabendf  he  reflects  his  moral  sufferings,  and  speaks  of 
the  autumn  fogs  that  are  obscuring  bis  brain.  Gradually  even  the  visits 
to  Suabia  failed  of  their  cheering  effect.  He  reiterated  that  something 
was  torn  within  him  which  would  never  heal,  and  that  this  was  not 
fancy,  not  imaginary  illness.  His  attacks  of  hypochondria  grew  more 
frequent ;  he  complained  that  his  nerves  had  been  strung  upon  the  violin 
of  a  demon,  who  played  horrible  tunes  upon  them.  In  a  letter  dated 
1843  he  wrote  :— 

"I  have  just  rend  a  word  in  Homer  that  admirably  expresses  my 
condition;  it  is  a/x/ii/xeXac :  yes,  it  is  black  all  round  about  my  soul 
when  hypochondria  seizes  me,  and  it  has  seized  me  this  winter  oftener 
and  tighter  than  ever  before.  A  poet  of  our  time  cannot  be  happy  ;  our 
time  wants  nothing  from  him.  A  poet,  moi-eover,  who  has  no  family 
life,  who  has  not  even  an  assured  existence,  and  is  physically  disposed  to 
melancholy  in  the  highest  degree,  as  I  am,  such  an  one  has  hours  when 
this  Homeric  adjective  fits  his  soul." 

He  grew  more  and  more  irritable,  misunderstandings  with  his  friends 
became  frequent,  they  were  alarmed  at  his  condition,  only  Sophie  could 
calm  him,  but  communion  with  her  was  a  dangerous  panacea.     The 
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oChiB  beloved  friend,  Count  Alexsmder  of  Wui-temberg,  sti-engUi- 
«Md  hJk  deep  depreBSton.  One  day  while  walking  through  the  streets  of 
Stntlg»rV  be  was  gtmck  Ijy  the  word  '*  LinquendA,*'  inscribed  over  an 
old  hotue,  "  LLnijnenda,  linqnenda/'  he  repeated  to  himself,  "  we  must 
quit  eveiyihing/' 

In  lB4i  he  went  to  Baden-Baden  for  cluknge  of  cioene.  After  an 
alagftM  of  e  few  weeks  his  fneiidn  at  YieDnn  and  Stuttgart  were  stupe- 
fitd  ▼ith  AtDAzement  to  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  poet  Niemhsch 
of  Streblmuia  was  about  to  be  married.  This  was  the  last  intelligence 
ihtty  had  expected  to  hear  of  the  hypochondriac  of  confirmed  bachelor 
luAita,  whoee  relations  to  Sophie,  moreover,  were  familiar  to  his  circle. 
The  facta  as  they  learnt  them  were  these.  He  had  met  at  table  d^hote  a 
jocmg  girl  of  gentle  character  and  sweet  exterior  of  whom  he  became 
cfuunonitsd.  Marie,  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the  famous  poet,  re- 
tamed  hta  aflfeetion*  and  suddenly  Lenau  was  as  though  transformed. 
Yootli,  health,  spii'its,  seemed  to  return  to  him.  He  expressed  his  new- 
flbood  joyin  mnsic;  he  spent  his  nights  in  improvising  upon  the  violin, 
vxtittcting  thence  such  wondrous  sounds  that  listeners  assembled  round 
hm  doors.  The  doctors  had  forbidden  this  excessive  oocnpation  with 
minie  which  formed  for  I^euau  a  kind  of  sensuous  intoxication,  but  he 
cofvAd  not  refrain  from  giving  liis  new-born  happiness  this  utterance. 
W]»en  his  fiancee  retumetl  home  to  Frankfurt,  he  descended  from  this 
bcAren  to  the  sublunary  question  of  material  existence.  His  own  pro- 
piorty  did  not  suffice  to  found  a  household.  He  therefore  made  an  agree- 
nent  witl  'isher  Cotta,  in  virtue  of  wliich  he  ceded  the  oopy- 

rigbi  of  i-  .    ^o  worki;  in  consideration  of  20,000  florins  payable  by 

budjdjnenta.     He  then  hastened  to  arrange  his  aflairs  at  Vienna.     A 
painful  scene  ensued  with  8ophie.     She  greeted  him  with  '^  Niombsch,  is 
it  true  what  the  papers  say  of  you  ?  "     **  It  is  true,"  he  replied,  '*  but  if 
yon  wish  it  I  will  oot  marn»%  but  then  I  shall  shoot  myself.*'     Deeply 
chftimned  and  mortified  though  alie  was,  Sophie  calmed  the  fury  into 
\\  ho  lashed  himself  in  this  interview,  but  tlie  permanently  cheerful 
!  J .   -  ]  '  iL-e  to  an  unnatural  exaltation,  followed  by  fits  of  despair  that 
H»n«ls«     He  would  frequently  ejcclaim,  "  the  light  is  going 
or  explanation.     They  saw  him  depart  with  anxiety, 
i  ..,,..,.   ...,..,.., ^.,  .attended  his  passage  of  the  Danube,  that  gave  birth  to 
cue  of  His  last  poems,  which  though  deeply  mournful  is  perfi^ctJy  sane. 
Leaning  his  hea<l  over  the  rail  of  the  ship  and  looking  into  the  waves  of 
Kts  nalir«  river,  even  the  joy  of  hia  heart  that  he  is  going  to  his  bride 
ooald  not  denden  his  caiTs  and  disappointments,  could  not  make  him 
look  hopefully  into  a  happy  future. 

A  LOOK  IK  THE  STIiE.\M, 

SmmI  thou  a  joy  depart  from  tbco 

Thou  nm«{  for  ervr  bfyu«h, 
'Ti»  w«il  ytilluu  i%  iitroan  Lu  sea  * 

Uow  ail  \hms*  >«hlrl  sad  vaaith. 
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Look  deepljr  down,  stare  on  and  on, 

Thou  vilt  more  lightly  bear  it, 
Tlie  loss  of  what,  heart- wrenched,  is  gone, 

Although  thj  dearest  were  it. 

Then  shall  oblivion,  dreaming  so. 

Thy  heart  with  healing  cherish  ; 
Thp  spirit  watches  with  her  woe 

Herself  flow  past  and  perish. 

The  veBsel  ran  aground  on  a  sand-bank  and  was  barely  saved  from 
wreck.  ''If  only  no  sand-bank  looms  for  my  happiness,"  he  wrote  to 
Marie.  Arrived  at  Stuttgart  he  busied  himself  with  the  final  prepara- 
tions for  his  marriage,  when  a  friend  pointed  out  that  in  his  contract  with 
Cotta  he  had  failed  to  stipulate  for  interest  upon  the  capital,  and  that 
hence  he  would  for  some  time  obtain  no  regular  revenue.  The  shock 
caused  a  slight  paralysis.  "  My  whole  misfortune  is  a  mistake  in  arith- 
metic," he  estdaimed  bitterly.  Lottera  from  Sophie  added  to  his  excite- 
ment. Still  he  controlled  himself  and  was  able  to  appear  on  October  13 
in  a  small  friendly  gathering,  whore  he  talked  much  and  well,  and  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  a  new  volume  by  Heine.  Only  now  and  again  he 
let  fall  words  that  revealed  his  mental  sufferings.  He  had  frequently 
said  that  he  must  be  married  before  October  15.  It  proved  the  date  on 
which  his  madness  was  declared.  He  calmed  the  first  access  of  its  fiuy 
by  playing  Styrian  Lufuller  to  which  he  danced  and  sang.  "  My 
Guamerius  has  done  wonders,"  he  said  to  his  host  next  morning,  '*  I  am 
quite  well ;  the  sounds  have  fallen  like  dew  upon  my  soul  and  refi^eshed 
it,"  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  madness  and  euro  and  sent  it  to 
the  Allgemeine  Zeiiung,  The  euro  was  of  short  duration ;  he  grew 
rapidly  woi-se.  Even  the  heartrending  strains  he  extracted  from  his 
violin  could  no  more  assuage  him.  His  bride  and  her  mother,  hearing 
he  was  ill,  set  out  to  visit  him.  A  change  of  post-horses  forced  them  to 
lialt  at  a  wayside  inn.  To  beguile  the  weary  interval,  Marie  took  up  a 
newspajK^r  and  read  in  it  the  bald  statement :  *'  The  poet  Lenau  is  mad 
and  has  been  put  into  a  strait- waistcoat."  When  she  an-ived  at  Stutt- 
gait  the  doctor  dared  not  admit  her  to  his  presence.  Heartljroken,  the 
\)OOT  girl,  who  had  only  known  her  lover  eighteen  days,  returned  to  Frank- 
fart.  She  never  married,  but  entered  a  convent,  exchanging  her  bridal 
veil  for  a  nun's.  Meantime  Lonau's  condition  grew  woi-se,  so  that  it 
became  needful  to  remove  him  to  an  asylum.  For  the  space  of  two 
years  lucid  intervals  of  rare  occurrence  allowed  his  friends  to  retain  hopes 
of  bis  recovery.  He  continued  to  play  his  violin,  he  even  wrote  a  |K>em, 
*•  Futile  Nothing,"  a  sad  apologue  of  mortal  life.  lUit  these  lucid  inter- 
vals grew  rai-er,  the  attacks  of  mania  more  violent  and  frequent.  In 
1847  he  was  rejioved  to  an  Austrian  asylum.  Long  years  befoi-e,  the 
keeper,  who  was  a  personal  friend,  had  urged  Lenau  to  visit  him.  **  No, 
no,"  he  had  answered  almost  violently,  "  on  no  account.  Some  day  you 
will  get  me  in  without  an  invitation,"    Three  years,  three  temble  >ears, 
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th^  poet  spent  in  thi^  houae,  his  condition  passing  from  bad  to  worse, 
till  idiocjr  Bucoeeded  to  manift,  till  the  power  of  speech  waa  lost,  and 
axiimal  uiEtincta  gained  the  upper  hand.  Only  once  was  he  heard  to  aob 
in  mgonifled  tones,  "  Poor  Niembsch  is  very  unhappy."  It  was  the  last 
up-flickering  of  hia  dying  intelligence.  The  bittej-  wish  that  death 
tdight  oome  as  a  release  was  i^TUng  fi-om  his  bring  friends.  Death,  tbo 
ddliv«nr,  lingered  long,  but  at  laat  he  came.  August  22,  1850,  Lenau 
$iXi  nakpep  and  waa  laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet  coimtry  graveyard  of  Weld- 
lingV  ^  spot  be  had  selected  for  his  '^  Sabbath  rest  of  Death/' 

Looau  had  oompaz^  hia  life  to  a  dream ;  it  ended  in  a  nightmare. 
**  My  life  is  a  folly,"  he  exclaimed  in  an  interval  of  reason.  *'  What  have 
I  dotie  I  Written  a  few  good  poems."  Ahu*  for  him,  his  life  and  foeU 
fngB  were  too  like  his  poems.  He  was  one  of  the  many  Germans 
whoas  Tene  is  as  sad  as  their  Uvea,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  being 
rounded  to  what  they  might  have  been.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  all 
Leuati  ocnild  have  attained  had  satisfied  love  crowned  his  life  and  made 
tt  hAppldr.  A  symbolical  picture  of  hi«  story  was  figiu-ed  by  his  favourite 
peftl,  a  storm  lashed  ocean  beatixig  around  a  little  bark  bearing  the  in- 
scription **  Telle  f^t  ma  yie."  A  sad  life,  nnconcluded,  unconclusive. 
Will  it  vt't  find  Hulution  t 

Impotent  piecM  of  the  game  ho  pkjs 
Upon  thia  ehequsr^luard  of  ntghtj  aad  day* ! 


IIo  knows  about  it  all— lit  know* — HE  knows 


H.  Z, 


The  poem  **Tho  Tliree"  la  ropriule*!.  hy  pcnnission.  from  Mr.  Oamett'ii 
*' IHm«xi»  from  th<t  QermjiQ.*'  For  ihs  otli^r  (raualatiotid  that  occur  in  tho  coarse  of 
Ums  ii^imy,  %hc  wriur  ia  indeltfd  to  Mtst  A.  Mury  F«  Bobioson. 
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%  6ra{jc  front  a  Cfeom, 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


CHAPTER  XL, 

A  Party  op  Three. 

I F    misfortttncB    cotUiI 
ti-uced     to    Ihoir 
(wluch  is  difficult),  I 
iuclineJ    to    think    tl 
ont*  of  the  gn5at  chiis 
"f  hnnijin   rmisoiy  arii 
It om  the  pntcticfl  of  di 
ini^  alone.     It   may 
utgoil,  indt^ed^  that  it 
not  sn  brid  as  not  dh 
fit  all;   but  thttt 
o  vil  which  correcta  li 
Natiu-e  (which  abhonj 
vacuum)  soon  puta  y* 
out  of  your  misery.  Bi 
the     people    wbo 
iilone  by  choice — I 
8{)eak   of  omnibua 
ductors  and  others,  wl 
of  necessity  snatcli  the 
meals — for  the  most  part  live  miserably  and  die  unregretted.    Throoghoi 
their  solitary  repast  their  egotism  grows  and  grows ;  the  newspaper 
they  prop  up  before  them  to  supply  the  place  of  conversation  is  Wt 
mirror  in  which  they  contemplate  themselves ;  they  ariae  aomewhafcm* 
I'esolute,  perhaps  (for  such  featfi  a«  cutting  off  their  poor  relationa  iri< 
a  shilling),  but  unrefreshed   and  acid.     That  pint  of  claret  whtdt 
eluded  matters  curdles  their  lajjt  di-o])  of  human  kindness,     Evwi 
reavement  is  no  excuse  for  this  deleterioui^  habit*     If  you  have  no 
for  companionsldp,  take  a  few  spoonfuls  of  Brand's  beef  tea,  or 
concentration  of  nourishment,  but  do  not  sit  down  In  solitude  Itidbre 
well-spiread  table  and  make  a  mock  of  the  social  meal.     It  is  only  i 
who  prefer  to  eat  alone,  and  they  have  an  eacoellent  reason  for  iU  thc^, 
being  without  a  sense  of  proiwrtion,  they  are  afraid  that  thr?  Rimj 
Tuuidfl  may  not  suffice  for  the  party. 
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^V  It  wm  not,  Indeed,  from  any  philosophic  reflection  upon  this  matter 
^Bt  Ella  JoaoeUno  had  elected  to  join  the  common  table  at  Barton 
^Biitlvt  bot  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  choice  was  a  wise  one.  The  worst 
^BB|itt&j  that  we  can  conaort  with  when  the  heart  is  hciivj  is  our  own :' 
^Brv  is  an  tmmenso  temptation  to  confine  ourselves  to  it,  &&  there  is  to 
^b  wenTf  traveller  to  lie  down  and  sleep  in  the  snow ;  btit  to  succumb  to 
^Rb  to  **  throw  up  the  sponge  "  Indeed, 

^m  It  wiiia  a  novelfy,  to  begin  with,  and  one  of  thoee  little-thoughtrof 

IPDeMones  which,  neverthclesB,  help  to  win  us  from  onrselve^^,  thitt  **  the 

^loaaahold  "  at  Barton  Castle  dined  not  in  the  dining-room,  which  waa 

rmrred  for  hia  Highness,  but  in  the  great  hall.    The  inconvenience  which 

mdi  an  amuDgoment  would  ufinally  have  involved  in  the  way  of  »ome  late 

odlflr  oraccailaital  arrival  being  nshered  into  the  banquet-hall,  and  finding 

binufilf  With  his  umbrella  where  other  folks  were  wielding  their  knives 

•lid  fiffki,  was  in  this  case  not  to  be  apprehended,  for  no  one  ever  called 

\f1j^  Barton  Castle,  or  came  without  being  sent  for.     The  size  and  tiirine^a 

^B IImi  place  was  in  summer  very  charming ;  and  the  great  staircase,  the 

^Bitres  in  armour,  and  the  tall  servants  in  scarlet  liveries,  were  as  great 

^KBOHtrast  in  tho  simple  surroundings  of  the  fnhle  d'hote  at  the  Ultra- 

marirw.  a^  'ut  compfmy  were  to  its  gnesta,     Mr.  Heyton,  in  a 

ite  wai-s'  (a  red  rilumd  with  some  inscrutable  order  depending 

lit  took  the  head  of  tlio  Ijoiu-d*  with  Ella  on  hts  right,  and  Misn 

looking  very  stately  in  stiff  black  Kilk^  opposite.     The  table  was 

Tally  arranged  with  flowers,  and  the  plates  themselves  made  a  fine 

►w,  for  they  were  al!  of  silver  gilt, 

**  It  i*  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  see  you  here.  Miss  Joeceline," 
observed  the  SecretAry,  with  his  hand  on  his  ample  shirt-front ;  **  there 
mnrer  was  an  instance  in  which  the  proverb  'Two  is  company,  but  three 
li  oooe,*  was  more  completely  fa ki tied." 

••  IndiMid,  Mr.  Heyton,  1  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  be 
troated  as  company/*  said  Ella  modestly ;  then,  reflecting  that  he  might 
posnblj  take  this  as  an  excuae  for  being  familiar  (which  he  certainly  did 
QOl  need),  I,  **  I  am  mci'eiy  here  in  order  to  give  less  trouble," 

**Ood  '    cjiuse!  as  his  Highness  would  say;  eh,  madam  t" 

tbo  becretary ;  and  he  looked  at  his  vU-h-Xfis  ag  if  for  oorrobo- 

Birt  said  not  a  word,  though  a  faint  tinge  of  colottr  in  her 
Hctraycd  that  she  heard  him.  Even  without  that  proof  Ella 
luivefelt  certain,  frum  a  certain  miwchievouH  ex]»re«8ion,  which  wa« 
wUhoat  being  good-natured,  that  accompanied  his  wordH,  that  li«i 
ftomethjng  designed  to  annoy  her  aunt.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
StcnetaiT's  few  plea«ure«  to  i)oke  fun  at  his  patron  in  the  houj»e- 
k«(;ptf^'«  presence  in  such  a  manner  that  she  could  not  resent  it,  while  it 
fpmsmi  her  extreme  indignation, 

H   **  Yon  are  looking  at  my  medal,  Mlaa  Joscellno,"  he  oontimied ; 
Bkieh,  indeed^  EUa  was  doing,  simply  becftuie  aho  did  not  know  where  to 
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look,  and  waa  resolute  not  to  meet  his  kughing  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
expect  her  to  sympathise  with  her  aunt's  discomfiture.  ^  It  is  a  very 
pretty  trinket,  and  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  extremely  rare,  since 
I  am  the  sole  individual  thus  decorated.  The  whole  Chapter  of  the 
Order  of  St  Eosalie  is  included  in  my  humble  person."  He  slipped  the 
medal  from  its  riband  and  placed  it  in  her  hand.  "  The  legend  is  a 
simple  one — a  babe  being  carried  to  a  boat.  It  is  supposed  to  resemble, 
or  at  aU  events  to  symbolise,  his  Highness's  grandfather,  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  his  existence,  about  to  embark  for  England.  I  think  I  have 
stated  the  facts  correctly  ;  eh,  Miss  Birt  t " 

"  You  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  them  at  least  as  well  as  I,"  ro- 
tumed  the  housekeeper  quietly. 

"Quite  true :  as  I  am  the  Chapter,  you  would  say,  I  ought  to  Lave 
them  chapter  and  verse."  And  Mr.  Heyton  indulged  himself  iu  a  long 
low  chuckle,  which,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  was  evidently  nbt  only  the  ap- 
preciation of  his  own  little  joke. 

"  You  are  looking  at  the  pictures,  Miss  Josceline,"  he  presently  con- 
tinued in  a  graver  tone ;  for  Ella's  eyes,  which  had  wandered  to  the  wall 
to  escape  his  own,  showed  great  displeasm'e ;  ^*  they  are  among  the  few 
things  at  Barton  Castle  that  you  are  free  to  say  exactly  what  you  think 
about ;  they  are  not  like  the  family  portraits  in  the  gallery,  which,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  you  have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  advantage." 

"  How  so  t "  inquired  Ella  coldly,  though,  calling  to  mind  his  look 
when  she  left  him  in  the  garden,  she  guessed  well  enough  his  meaning. 

"  Well,  had  you  not  his  Highness  himself  for  your  cicerone  1  Now 
these  poi-traits  belong  to  the  Castle^  itself,  and  are  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentments of  the  ancestors  of  its  proprietor.  They  are  therefore  open 
to  criticism." 

'*  I  am  no  art  critic,  Mr.  Heyton." 

"  No,  you  are  something  much  better ;  you  are  a  bom  artist." 

"  Indeed.    You  seem  to  know  all  about  me  from  the  very  first,"  saitl 
Ella  smiling.      There  was  something  in  Mr.  Hey  ton's  audacity  tht^l 
amused  her,  or  perhaps  it  was  that  she  was  resolved  to  get  what  KVie 
could  out  of  the  life  that  was  left  to  her,  and  at  all  events  not  to  mak^   it 
more  intolerable  by  taking  needless  offence. 

"  I  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,"  retumnd  5w5r. 
Heyton  confidently.  Your  sketch  of  the  *  Italian  Boy '  in  the  magazin^^  is 
admirable." 

**  How  came  you  to  see  it  ? "  inquired  Ella  a  little  brusquely,  s^uid 
with  a  glance  of  plaintive  reproof  towards  her  aunt. 

"  /did  not  show  it,  my  dear,"  returned  Miss  Birt  with  a  positJEre- 
nesB  that  was  almost  comic.  "  I  should  not  have  dreamt  of  doing  &i2cb 
a  thing." 

"  No,  indeed ;  there  was  no  breach  of  confidence,  I  do  assure  yon, 
MisB  Josceline.    It  was  his  Highness  himself  who,  knowing  I  had  Btme 
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ptHfiosioiiB  to  nrtbitto  tast«,  wns  go  good  aa  to  draw  nay  attention  to  it. 
For  which  I  thank  him,"  he  ndded  gravely.  '*  1  do  not  sny  it  was 
■ly,  for  that  would  be  to  use  the  language  of  exaggeration  :  I  8ftid 
bi«  Highne*«i,  *  Miss  Jo^celine  v*ftnts  a  master,  but  the  <lrsiwing  haa 
very  highest  merit — tliat  of  suggestion/  One  seemn  to  feel  exactly 
vt,  &I  I  «n|tpo3e^  yo«  intended  to  convey." 
Tli«y  were  only  nn  illustration  of  the  verses,"  observed  Ella 
ly,  thotigh  indeed  she  felt  her  ears  tingling.  Praise  of  her  art^ — 
mtiifir  of  her  "  tarn  for  it,"  which  had  been  all  her  father  had  allowed 
to  possess — was  new  to  hor.     And  to  artiste  of  all  kinds  praise  is 

•'Ilia  vcraefi!"  obsen^ed  Mr.  Heyton,  with  such  an  exaggeration  of 
ltl&t^oc«  as,  had  Ella  known  the  world  better,  would  have  at  once 
invktod  him  of  falsehood.     **  I  did  not  notice  there  were  any  verfiea." 
••  Oh,  hat  yoti  Hhould  have  read  them  ;  they  are  very  beautiful." 
**  I  am  afraid  1  don't  care  much  aljout  magazine  verse,"  said  Mr. 
m  with  a  shrug  of  hia  shoulders.     "Moreo^rer,  that  drawing  of 
needs  no  ez[)onent.     One  reads  in  it  at  once  the  regret  of  the  exUe. 
lat  i»  the  motif,  ia  it  not  t " 
Under  other  circuni stances  the  n«e  of  this  term  would  have  stniok 
as  an  aifcctatton,  and  thereby  aroused  her  suspicions  of  the  ejieaker'a 
luineneMt ;  but  the  intoxication  of  flattery  had  done  its  work.     To  use 
IphttMc  not  ofU*n  applied  to  a  young  lady,  she  was  **  too  far  gone."    For 
tin  gentlemnn»  who  wan  evidently  a  judge  of  art,  to  have  deciphered  the 
nieaning  hr-r  |>encil    had  endeavoured  to  convey,  was  indeed  a 
ktlier  in  hrr  cap.     It  wns  much  more  grateful  to  her,  as  lielng  without 
iadioc,  than  the  expression  of  admiration  the  drawing  had  evoked 
her  onnt 

^Uo  one  can  tell,  Miss  Josccline,"  continued  the  Seoretarj^  **  bow  I 
iry  you  this  gift  of  ^vours ;  and  yet  to  a  man  it  U  nothing  compared 
its  vnlue  to  one  of  )'our  own  sex.     He  wa^  a  wise  man  who  said  that 
weru  few   things  mare  pitiable  than  n  boautiful  woman  whoio 
*    *  '    uftrnction.     Her  cafie  is  like  that  of  a  person  afllicted 

villi  ,  of  whom  wo  Bay,  *  It  Ls  only  a  question  of  time.'    8he 

hcraelf  in  a  few  ycai-s  and  beoomea  nobody ;  what  in  woi-se,  ftho 
homage  tliat  was  once  given  her  tntnaferred  to  othern.     But 
artist,  fihe  is  neither  extinguished  nor  does  she  make  herself 
with  vain  r^rota.    Twenty  years  hence,  Miss  Joscelin©,  you 
%rill  npprt'oiait^  the  truth  of  my  words." 

Aji  Klla  waa  silent,  though  by  no  means  from  any  want  of  int-ereat  in 

.  Heyton'H  observations,  he  looked  acrotis  the  table  to  Mias  Brrt  with 

•*  An  I  not  right,  markm  ? " 

Aj  a  moml  aphorinm,  your  remark  is  a<lminihle,"  ehe  replied ;  *'  indeed 

fcarooly  know  your  wpial  for  reflections  upon  the  vanity  of  human  Ufe, 

ft  particular  observation  addressed  to  Miss  Joaceline  it  should  be  e»- 

•graesble^  ciooe  it  credits  her  both  with  beauty  and  genius." 
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It  in  probable  that  Mi^s  Birt  thus  expressed  herself  from  a  desire  to 
put  Ella  on  her  guard  against  her  companion  rather  than  from  her 
natural  antagonism  to  him ;  but  if  so  she  failed  in  her  intention.  On 
the  contrary,  Ella  felt  that  her  aunt  had  been  rather  hard  upon  the  Seo- 
retary,  the  justice  of  whose  remark  indeed  had  especially  recommended 
itself  to  her,  while  its  flattery  had  escaped  her  notice. 

*'  I  hope,  Miss  Birt,  I  have  too  much  good  feeling  as  well  as  good 
sense  to  pay  compliments  to  Miss  Josceline  upon  her  talents  aa  an  artist 
It  would  be  false  friendship  indeed  to  flatter  there.  I  was  even  about 
to  observe,"  he  said,  turning  to  Ella,  "  that  from  the  specimen  aflforded 
by  the  '  Italian  Boy  '  her  landscape  drawing  does  not  impress  one  so 
favourably  as  her  mastery  of  the  figure." 

"  I  am  a  very  bad  hand  both  at  scenery  and  perspective,"  said  Ella, 
frankly ;  *'  my  only  hope  is  to  succeed  tolerably  with  figure-drawing." 

**  If  you  have  any  knack  of  taking  likenesses.  Miss  Josceline,"  said  Mr. 
Heyton,  with  sudden  earnestness,  ^'  I  beg  you  not  to  cultivate  it." 
**  Dear  me  I  why  not  1 "  inquired  Ella  with  astonishment. 
"  Well,  in  the  first  place  " — ^here  he  hesitated,  as  though  his  first 
reason  was  not  the  one  he  had  first  thought  of — "  unless  you  are  a  first- 
rate  painter  and  nothing  else,  it  leads  to  pot-boiling." 

''  I  am  afraid  pot-boiling  will  be  very  necessary  in  my  case,"  said  Ella 
smiling. 

<'  If  one  may  augur  performance  from  promise,  I  think  not,"  said  Mr. 
Heyton  confidently.  **  But  apart  from  that,  there  is  a  certain  loss  of 
independence.  Your  sitter,  especially  if  he  be  a  person  of  high  rank, 
becomes  your  patron.  Foster,  the  painter,  killed  himself  because  he  had 
a  commission  to  paint  Louis  XVIII.  i-eceiving  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
and  Bird  died  of  disappointment  at  his  failure  to  represent  the  same 
monarch  landing  at  Calais :  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  such  subjects 
except  a  little  mouey,  and  not  much  of  that.  It  is  not  the  highest-placed 
people  who  are  the  most  liberal,  and,  moreover,  they  give  a  deal  of  trouble 
through  their  unpunctuality  and  selfishness." 

"  I  thought  the  English  royal  family,  at  least,  were  famous  for  their 
punctuality  ? "  remarked  Miss  Birt,  with  that  simplicity  which  a  woman 
puts  on  when  she  asks  a  question  which  she  knows  can  only  be  answered 
one  way. 

"  It  may  be  so ;  I  was  speaking  generally,"  returned  the  Secretary 
smiling.  "  With  all  my  admiration  for  Miss  Josceline's  talents,  I  did  not 
suppose  she  would  just  yet  be  summoned  to  Windsor." 

"  No,  not  just  yet,"  said  Ella  smiling,  but  with  a  pitiful  sense  of  her 
own  powerlessness  and  insignificance. 

"  Still,  you  have  only  to  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,"  insisted  the 
Secretary.  ''Time  and  patience  conquer  everything.  When  Giardini 
was  asked  how  long  it  would  take  to  learn  the  fiddle,  he  answered, '  Twelve 
hours  a  day  for  twenty  years.'  Even  one  without  taste  for  it,  he  meant, 
would  overcome  all  obetades  by  that  time.    How  much  more,  tiien, 
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MpDu  wiUi  A  natural  bent  that  way,  as  i&  certaioly  your  outm  m 
limwing." 

"  UpoD  ID7  word,"  Mr.  IleytoOt  said  Aunt  Esther,  **  you  are  growing 
TWf  appreciative/' 

'^Pardoa  me,  madam,  I  am  only  critical;  I  come  of  a  critical 
BuaSlf  like  that  mentioDod  by  Harittt,  the  grandlather  of  which  thought 
of  Garrick,  the  father  thought  nothiug  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  tho 
could  Diake  nothing  of  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott,  though  sho 
likod  Mr.  Theodore  Hook'a  Suyhujif  ami  JJvItujs" 

It  Hitsemed  impossible  to  put  Mr,  Hoyton  out  of  temper  that  evening, 
and  Ella  thought  it  rather  hard  that  her  aunt  should  so  obviously  try  to 
do  m.  When  they  were  once  more  in  her  little  room  together  she  hinted 
aithiii. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  seem  to  he  hard  upon  liim ;  but  I 
kaow  Mr.  Hcyton  very  well.  Whenever  be  makes  him8*?lf  agreoablo,  m 
ha  did  to^y,  be  doea  it  with  a  purpose.  He  made  himself  very  agreeable 
io  flitf  at  one  time — (no,  not  in  tho  way  you  fancy;  I  am  not  fool  enough 
to  wip^xiBC  that) — ^liut  in  order  to  establish  what  he  called  an  offensive  and 
iMhiiMi  rn  alHanco  between  xis.  It  is  no  matter  against  whom  or  with 
wliftt  object,  but  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
math,  an  alHanoe  could  be  only  oflensive." 

'*  )h}t  he  can  have  no  reason  for  conciliating  m^"  pleaded  Ella. 

*•  1  bat  iu,  none  that  you  can  see/'  answered  Aunt  Estbor  drily. 

**  Jost  so.  Do  you  know.  Aunt  Esther,  I  think  Mr,  Heyton  waa 
eiiiefty  anxious  to  effiice  a  bad  impression  t " 

Aunt  Eather  nodded  assentiDgly. 

•*  No  doubt ;  he  in  altering  his  tactics.  WTien  he  first  saw  you  he 
tbought  that^  being  young  and  orphaned,  and  in  a  dependent  position,  he 
eoold  carry  matters  with  you  with  a  high  hand.  But  now  that  he  pei*^ 
tamrtm  you  have  talent,  and  arc  a  girl  of  character,  he  is  going  another 
wmy  to  work.  Moreover,  he  knowit  that  his  Uighnesa  has  taken  a  &ncjr 
to  joti,  and  that  you  may  be  dangeroufi.'' 

••  Dangerous  !   How  so  T  " 

*•  Well,"  explained  Miss  Birt  with  hesitation,  **he  is  very  jealous  of 
kla  fpihiwifle  orer  his  master,  and  regents  it  being  shared  by  anybody ; 
by  lB|wlf,  for  instance.  Do  you  know  why  he  warned  you  Against 
pOfllllt-painting,  and  eHpeci^tlly  in  the  cafte  of  great  personages  I  That 
wsf  to  pzwent  your  offering  to  pnint  his  HighnCHs'a  portrait" 

*^  Good  heavens !   But  I  should  never  dream  of  such  a  thing." 

**  Of  eonrse  not ;  but  Mr.  Hr*)'ton  dreams  a  good  deal,  and  looks 
imry  lar  ahead.  If  a  man  could  insure  his  own  worldly  advantage  by 
laking  thought  beforeliand,  Mr.   Heyton  would  be  a  prince  and  a  mil- 

•«  Do  you  really  think,  then,  that  his  talk  had  an  object  in  view  t-^t 
ammnfi>^  io  anso  so  naturally,  and,  »o  far  as  I  can  pretend  to  judge,  waa  so 
listeUigeDt  and  sagacious.     Wlion  ho  i^ke  uf  diligence,  for  example^  and 
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mid,  *  The  hjaj  bee  has  no  time  for  sorrow/  he  oertainlj  aud  a  wise 
thing.     At  all  events,  I  felt  it  was  good  advice." 

"  No  doubt ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  all  the  wiser  because  it  had  an 
application  to  your  particular  case.  But  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  its 
being  his  own." 

**  You  mean  to  imply,  then,"  said  Eila  laughing,  **  that  Mr.  Heyton 
is  a  plagiarist  1 " 

"  He  is  a  deal  worse  than  that,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Esther  senten- 
tiously,  ^*  he's  a  bad  one  all  round." 


XLI. 

A  Party  op  Four. 

To  Ella  the  reticence  of  Aunt  Esther  with  respect  to  Mr.  Heyton's 
character  was  almost  as  significant  as  her  revelations ;  it  was  a  subject  she 
evidently  avoided  as  being  a  very  distasteful  one,  and  yet  when  pressed  she 
spoke  her  mind  upon  it.  8he  had  left  him  at  first  to  make  his  own  way  with 
her  niece,  and  so  long  as  he  had  failed  in  it,  would  have  been  well  content 
to  keep  silence ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  gained  her  ear  and  appeared  to  he 
gaining  her  good  opinion,  than  Aunt  Esther  had  stepped  in  with  her  note 
of  warning.  Ella  did  not  dispute  hor  relative's  wisdom  in  this,  and  far 
less  her  good  intentions;  but  upon  the  whole,  social  life  at  the  castle,  with 
her  only  two  companions  at  daggers  drawn,  did  not  promise  to  be  veiy 
cheerful,  and  she  almost  regretted  having  volunteered  to  come  out  of  her 
retirement  before  there  was  need  for  it.  She  looked  forward  to  this 
daily  dinner  party  of  three,  with  their  services  of  silver  gilt,  with  any- 
thing but  pleasure,  and  would  have  preferred  a  dinner  of  herbs  on  wooden 
platters  with  a  little  friendly  feeling.  Her  apprehensions  on  this  score, 
as  happens  to  us  in  so  many  cases  (which  is  meant  no  doubt  to  be  set  on 
the  per  contra  side  of  our  many  disappointments),  proved  to  be  ground- 
less ;  for  on  the  very  next  day,  when  she  was  about  to  prepare  for  dinner, 
Miss  Birt  burst  in  upon  her  in  a  state  of  breathless  excitement  with  the 
news  that  they  would  not  be  three  that  day  at  dinner,  since  his  High- 
ness himself  would  join  the  party. 

''  Such  a  thing,  my  dear,  has  not  occurred,"  she  panted,  "  since  I  have 
been  at  the  castle." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  is  coming,"  said  Ella. 

"  Now  I  am  80  glad  to  hear  you're  glad,"  continued  the  old  lady. 
I  was  so  afraid  that  it  might  make  you  nervous.   There  is  really,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  be  afraid  of ;  '  you  have  only  to  be  like  yourself,'  as  he 
says,  *  and  you're  sure  to  please.' " 

"  Who  says  1 "  inquired  Ella,  laying  down  her  pencil  (which  was  now 
almost  always  in  her  fingers  when  she  yajs  not  deep  in  perspective),  and 
staring  at  her  aunt  in  iinfeigned  surprise. 
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•*  01»,  Willi,  ])crlm]ia  I  KJioulUn't 


)  moDtioDed  it ;  l>ui  his  Higlmera 
iilJdng  abaut  yoa  and  jour  siDging,  aui 


oOj  and  prnising  the 


of  it,' 


"It  oeiiAiiily  i«  not  artiticijiJ,"  said  Ellii  stniliug,  "  for  I  have  had  too 
,liUlo  traching;  lie  mu^t  be  very  e^mly  pleased," 

*•  By  8&aie  people,  pcrhAps,  my  dear,  but  not  genorally  j  even  Mr, 
H^ytaiH  thaugh  he  certiunly  does  h'm  very  best,  does  not  lUwayit  enoceed 
iiiUiat.'* 

**  I  ^ionld  lilie  io  666  him  at  it,"  8aid  Ella»  smiling. 

•*At  trliftt,  my  dear  V 

"  Trying::  to  pleiiso  his  HighneBa.  Mr.  Hey  ton  on  his  best  behaviour 
Sici«i  be  M^jntereeting  specUcle." 

"  Ho  do<59  not  interest  me,"  said  Aunt  Esther  drily. 
No  *  tliat  18  because  you  are  tised  to  biin.     Doai'  papa  used  to  say 
ihftt  eToybody  was  interesting  for  ^ve  minutes.     I  am  not  so  clever, 
mad  Uterefoffv  I  don't  &ud  out  people  so  quickly." 

*•  It  will  take  you  a  very  long  time  to  find  out  Mr.  Hoyton,  my  dear," 
■dd  Aunt  £»ther  gravely. 

•-Then  the  pleasure  wiU  last  me  aU  the  longer,"  returned  Ella, 
fnulisg. 

**  What  a  strange  girl  you  are,"  said  the  old  lady,  musing.  '*  But  I 
am  ddighled  to  we  you  so  cheerful." 

**  Yes ;  with  my  father  but  a  week  dead,"  said  Ella  bitterly,  *'  I  must 
mm  A  stnuigo  girl  )nde(»d  to  most  people^ — one  without  a  heart,  for  one 
thifig*  There,  don't  mind  me,  Aimt  Esther ;  I  know  what  you  would 
mif*  It  is  l}ett*5r  thus  than  to  let  nature  take  her  way ;  besides,  poor 
folkA,  as  you  your^lf  admitted,  cannot  indulge  in  the  lujcury  of  grief." 

•*  You  have  forgotten  tho  l>c?at  reason  of  all,  Ella  ;  we  agreed,  you 
ktioVy  that  to  sirjw  a  brave  face  to  the  world  would  be  the  beet  way  to 
ploMO  thoso  who  have  left  you  idone  in  it," 

*' Thank  you,  dear  Aunt  Esther,  you  are  aa  wise  as  you  are  kind. 
It  il  imleed  well  'o  remember  what  you  have  just  said.  Only,  when  you 
wt»  mm  tolldjig  and  laughing  you  will  reooUoct  that  for  all  that  I  have 
fioi  forgotten " 

•^  Clla,  Ella,  pi  ly  do  not  give  way,"  cried  Aunt  Esther  earnestly, 
**  1 4kMa*t  call  you  *  ny  darling '  for  fear  it  should  make  you  worse,  but  I 
|i8«l  hr  yott.     Oh  yti,  for  I  know  wlmt  it  ia" 
^    ^   iM  very  vt-  y  hard,"  fiobbe<l  tho  girh 

.at  times  i   ^(«ms  too  hard.     Yet  it  is  not  only  in  heaven  that 
God  wipes  awi^y  our   ^ars." 

•*  It  waa  only  fori  moment,  Aunt  Esther ;  I  am  better  now.  Haa 
uU  first  gong  gon^  I  *' 

*■  Yea,  dmry.     ht^t  rne  put  some  ©an  de  Cologne  upon  your  sponge* 
Thof .  now,  nobody  will  know — at  least  nolwdy  of  luiy  consequence." 
I  is  a  v<!ry  mo(f'.«t  s|i6o^,"  said  Ella,  with  a  grateful  smile. 
\  fii^  I  did  not  mean  myself,  my  d<?ar  ;  though  it  is  quite  true  I  am 
YOU  XUT.— 5tO,  262.  24. 
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a  person  of  no  consequence.  I  meant  that  you  would  not  deceive  Mr. 
Heyton.  He  has  the  eyes  of  a  lynx.  Now,  I  wouldn't  have  his  High- 
ness know  that  you  had  been  crying  for  a  good  deal." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  because  it  would  make  him  so  sorry ;  it  is  his  particular  wish 
that  you  should  be  happy  at  Barton." 

"  That  is  very  kind  of  him,"  said  Ella ;  but  she  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  his  good  wishes  were  not  of  the  same  sort  she  had  been  used  to 
at  Wallington.  Perhaps  it  was  bitterness  of  spirit  that  made  her  refuse 
to  believe  in  the  good  feelings  of  great  folks  of  all  kinds,  but  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  wanted  to  be  happy  for  another's  sake,  and  not  her 
own  :  that  she  might  make  herself  more  agreeable  to  him,  or  be  in  better 
voice  for  singing.  Dependence  was  new  to  her,  but  in  time  no  doubt, 
she  reflected,  '<  I  shall  come  to  understand  things,  and  to  see  that  sorrow 
or  illness  are  out  of  place  in  one  of  my  position,  and  put  people  of  real 
consequence  to  inconvenience.'*  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  she  never 
learn  this  distasteful  lesson,  but  yearn  all  her  life  for  sympathy  and 
friendship  u2K>n  equal  terms  1  There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  human 
character  may  be  moulded  :  one  by  the  gradual  means  of  time  and  use, 
and  another  by  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  furnace  of  adversity.  In  this 
latter,  however,  there  is  some  danger  (of  heart-break)  in  the  cooling 
process. 

The  dinner-table  at  Barton,  always  ample  for  its  guests,  had  an  addi- 
tion that  evening  of  a  peculiar  character.     At  one  end  there  was  a  piece 
of  elcvatetl  table-land,  laid  for  a  single  person,  wliich  placed  the  others, 
as  it  were,  below  the  salt.     Hero  his  Highness  took  his  seat  with  a  sort 
of  curved  bow  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  as  though  he  was  just  making 
their  acquaintance,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  seen  two-thirds  of 
them  a  dozen  times  in  the  day.    Ella,  as  it  happened,  he  had  not  seen,  and 
he  at  once  addressed  to  her  an  inquiiy  after  her  health.    He  spoke  in  a  low 
voice,  as  though  the  matter  wore  a  secret  between  them,  so  that  her  reply, 
which  was  somewhat  in  her  usual  tone,  had  almost  the  air  of  a  breach  of 
confidence.     Whether  from  that  imitation  which  is  said  to  be  the  sin- 
cerest  form  of  flattery,  or  from  a  notion  of  reverence,  it  was  the  fashion 
at  Barton  to  speak  in  hitshed  tones  in  his  Highness's  presence,  which  gavft 
to  the  remarks  indulged  in  a  certain  importance  that  they  would  other- 
wise, perhaps,  have  sometimes  lacked.     Shut  out  as  they  were  from  th^ 
external  world,  the  tenants  of  the  castle  had,  as  a  rule,  no  everyday  topic^s 
to  discourse  u^wn,  while  philosophy  and  literature  were  not  encourageci. 
It  was  tliis  absence  of  general  conversation  perhaps  which  gave  Ella  tbfe.« 
opportunity  of  noting  certain  little  facts  which  otherwise  might  ha"ve 
escaped   her   observation.     Ono  was  that  their  host  was   helped  first, 
like  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  her  aunt  and  herself  afterwards ;  anotlicr 
was  that  though  he  paid  her  but  little  colloquial  attention,  his  eyes  were  « 
difficult  to  avoid  as  Mr.  Heyton's  had  been  on  the  previous  day.    Their 
glance  was  not  so  intelligent  as  the  Secretary's,  but  it  was  gentle  ainf     i 
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MniDff  and  the  ejos  were  reiy  fine  eyes.    On  remarkiiig  subsequently 

QD  tfak  to  Annt  ^Uier  that  lady  replied, "  My  dear^  you  may  well  say  tbat ; 

SQCii  €ij^  were  never  i^Aou  in  man  or  bird  savd  in  the  eagle  and  Prince 

ClMHift.**     An  ol»servation  so  imcharacterlstit:  of  the  speaker,  that  Ella 

at  oooe  Bet  it  down  as  liia  HighneWs  own,  though  it  wiis  ao  only  by 

;  ihi*  lustxjrical  or  natural- historical  paiallel  having  originally 

to  him  by  Mr.  Heyton. 

If  liii  Highne6S*a  eyes  took  those  eagle  flights  in  her  direction,  the 

Secretary  kept  hi«  lynx  eyes  upon  his  Highna-^s.     Not  a  look,  not  a 

word,  not  a  movement  of  hia  aiigust  master  e»cape<l  him*     And  when 

tfaa  aaleam  vDenoe  became  too  oppressive  even  for  his  master's  mood» 

Mr.  MejUm*n  muBical  voice  was  lifted  up  as  though  a  fountain  (of  oil) 

bad  beett  buddenly  set  flowing. 

**Tbew  has  been  a  curious  discovery,  sir,  at  Wjillington  to-day, 
«lusr0  nome  workmen  have  been  excavating." 

Ills  Highnesa  lifted  hiii  brows  perhaps  a  hair*a-breadth.  If  the  Secre- 
tary had  taid  **The  weather  is  fine  at  Wallington,"  he  could  not  have 
mnoed  a  more  profound  indifference. 

'*  It  wan  at  the  Ultramarine,  where  Mi£W  Jo«celine  has  been  staying. 
I  ndeed ! "  observed  his  Highness  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  say  "  Why 
did  you  tiut  >iiy  that  at  first,  blockhead  ?  '* 

**  V*  -     i;t  u  I  art  of  the  building  which  I  believe  is  called  the  Prior's 
is  it  not  t "     And  the  Secretai7  appended  to  Ella  with  so  swift  a 
gtanoe  that  hia  ey€e  hardly  left  his  patron '8  face. 
^  Iiwk^Hl,  I  hwve  reason  to  know  it,"  she  replied  \  "  ik  waa  there  a 
dtv little  child  in  whom  I  was  interested  had  a  senoiLs  illness/' 

*^  Miw  Jo*celine  has  omitted  to  add,  sir,  that  she  nursed  him  through 
H,*  obnerviad  the  Secretary. 

•*  He  must  have  been  a  happy  >)oy,"  ob€$orved  his  Highness.     "  *  Oh, 
VQ^iti ' — what  an*  the  lines,  He^-ton  1 "     The  speaker  in  liis  turn,  tliough 
^K^IildnBafi^  tarr,  kept  \im  eyes  fixed  on  his  fair  neighbour* 

^F"     Mr.  ]i\  I  plied  the  Unes  as  iu  duty  bound ;  he  was  not  only,  as 

ra  master  admitted,  his  right  hand,  but  ahk*!  his  library  of  refei^ence. 

**  Well,  air,  under  the  Prior's  house  has  been  diiioovei-ed  a  skeleton 
»ft|ii  A  long  H^iauish  chmk,  wbich,  however,  mouldered  away  on  being 
*<lKMd  to  tlie  air." 

^  A  Spanish  oloak  !  *'  ejaculated  Ella  with  excitement ;  **  that  is  most 
''^^oiBL  The  i»oor  child  was  terrified  by  some  appjirition  of  that 
^^tuj,  '  '    '     IT  saw  it,  or  thought  I  saw  it,  myself." 

'*  i  I  ion  !  '*  ejaculated  hiii  Highnass,    **  That  is  to  say,"  he 

•j*<led  witii  gravity,  **  if  the  vision  was  reciprocal*    Do  you  really  mean 
^^t  jxm  «ttw  a  gho«t|  Mi.*»  J<M4relinp  ?  '* 

*'  ladfled,  sir,  I  thought  I  saw  something,*'  laid  Ella,  witli  difficulty 
'^^tnuniog  tier  emot  iirh  she  felt  it  so  ill-timod*     *'  But  of  oourae 

^*^do«noi  belie\«  i/' 

**  Well,  I  would  not  say  that,"  Murnod  his  Highnces;  •'only  at  the 
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Ultramarine  one  would  scarcely  have  supposed  anyone  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, though  to  be  sure  there  have  been  Priors  of  noble  lineage. 
You  see  it  is  only  the  oldest  families  who  have  ghosts." 

The  positiveness  and  gravity  with  which  he  enunciated  this  amazing 
theory  would  under  any  other  circumstances  have  tickled  Ella's  sense  of 
humour ;  but  as  it  was,  she  only  bowed  her  head,  which,  though  she  did 
not  know  it.  was  the  wisest  thing  she  could  have  done.  Respectful  sab- 
mission  was  a  thing  his  Highness  gi'catly  preferred  to  argument,  or  otcq 
conviction. 

"  It  has  always  struck  me  as  remarkable/'  pursued  the  Secretary,  with 
a  solemnity  that  would  have  excited  suspicion  in  any  breast  save  tfa&t  of 
his  patron,  "  that  in  the  House  of  Stuart  there  is  no  well-authenticated 
record  of  a  spiritual  vL«itation.  One  would  have  thought  that,  with 
such  a  history,  and  distinguished  by  ouch  melancholy  events — Maiy 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Charles  I.,  for  example — (for  an  instant  his 
eyes  met  Ella's  with  such  an  expression  of  drollery  that  if  he  had 
added  "  both  with  their  heads  under  their  arms,"  it  would  only 
have  seemed  what  might  have  been  expected) — there  would  have  been 
ghosts." 

His  Highness  shook  his  head  as  if  in  doubt  upon  this  point.  Upon 
the  whole  he  seemed  to  feel  it  might  ba  a  distinction  in  the  case  of  the 
very  highest  family  not  to  he  haunted. 

"  It  is  curious,"  continued  the  Secretar\',  '*  and  adds  a  great  weight 
of  testimony  to  the  incident,  that  Miss  Josceline's  little  companion  should 
have  seen  the  figure  in  question.  Childi*en  always  have  a  greater  insight 
into  the  spiritual  world  than  grown  people." 

"  Or  rather,"  put  in  Miss  Bii-t,  irritated  as  usual  by  the  Secrctary'g 
veiled  ridicule  of  their  common  patron,  and  especially  at  the  annoyance^ 
or  even  alarm,  which  the  topic  was  evidently  causing  her  nieoe,  **  should 
we  not  simply  say  that  children  are  more  easily  frightened  than  grown 
I)ersons  1 " 

"  That  scarcely  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  madam,"  returned  tli« 
Secretary ;  "  or,  indeed,  if  it  means  anything,  would  suggest  that  there 
were  no  such  things  as  ghosts  at  all,  which  is  contrary  to  th©  views  his 
Highness  has  been  so  good  as  to  express  to  us.  I  have  myself  known  an 
instance  of  a  child,  not  indeed  a  ghost- seer,  but  who  was  the  undoubted 
instrument  of  spiritual  agency."  His  glance,  like  a  easting-net,  took  in 
both  Ella  and  his  patron  as  it  inquii-cd  whether  he  should  proceed.  Bk 
Highness  nodded,  carelessly  enough;  but  Ella,  interested  because  of 
Bavey's  strange  experience  and  eager  for  light  upon  it,  murmured  **  Pr^v 
tell  us."  ' 

"  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  had  three  children,  the  youngest  of  whoB^ 
was  a  girl  of  si:x.  She  was  of  a  melancholy  though  by  no  means  of  a 
morose  disposition,  and  very  thoughtful  for  her  years.  Her  air  andi 
manner  also  were  what  we  call  in  a  child  *  old-fSeushioned/  but  otherwisa 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  her  from  other  children.    One  mora:. 
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her  mother's  side  with  her  doll  in  her  arms,  she 
*  Mamma^  I  should  like  to  put  my  doll  in  moumiDg/ 
is  Ik  strange  idea,  Kitty ;  but  I  will  ask  Jane  to  get  you  some 
calico  at  the  shop.'    And  she  di<l  so.     Kitty  was  her  mother's 
ite  child^  either  because  f^he  was  the  youngest  and  most  delicate, 
ttj»  her  reticence  and  quiet  wayg  did  not  recommend  her  to  other 
vho  predtjrred  her  sisters  Georgie  and  Nellie.     She  generally  got 
Baked  for.     A  few  days  after  this  poor  Georgie  got  a  sore  throat, 
turned  out  to  be  diphtheria,  and  waa  dead  in  a  few  days.     Her 
te  were  inconsolable,  and  their  loss  made  them  doubly  anxious  for 
that  remained  to  them,  especially  Kitty,  who  showed  premonitory 
(MDS  of  consumption,  and  for  whose  sake  the  family  removed  to  the 
^  where,  however,  she  gathered  little  strength,     Bix  months  after* 
abe  remarked  in  her  quiet  way  that  Dolly's  dresa  waa  getttng 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  that  she  must  have  a  new  suit  of  mourning. 
Mourning  1     Why  mourning,  my  dei\r/ replied  her  mother.     *  How 

are  so  fond  of  dre«>lng  it  in  black  1 ' 
Ob^  it  mast  l)e  black,'  sa,id  Kitty;  'mine  is  not  a  gay  doll,  and 
8  going  into  society.* 

the  first  day  that  Dolly  had  her  new  dress  tried  on  a  dreadful 

t  happened.     Nellie,  running  too  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  fell 

,  and  wits  picked  up  mortally  liurt.     She  never  6poke  again,  and 

n  a  few  hours.     Then  nil  the  affliction  of  her  parents  centred  in 

;ty.     For  a  time  she  seemed  to  mend  a  little,  as  if  responfjive  to  their 

lor  care  j  but  after  a  few  months  she  grew  worse  than  ever.     As  her 

Jier  hangover  her  little  bed  one  morning, she  perceived  that  her  dol]| 

which  ah«i  f^ldom  parted,  and  never  when  she  slept,  was  dreesed  in 

salt  of  black.     The  recollection  of  the  child's  last  two  i-equests^ 

by  inch  sod  fntalitics,  recurred  to  her  with  painful  force,  and 

to  read  it  in  her  eyes. 

TOTj  sorry,  main  ma,'  she  whispered,  •  but  I  was  obliged  to 

afraid  that  yon  wouldn't  let  Dolly  have  her  new  mourn- 

Jane  to  buy  it  for  her.* 

nirrt  morning   Kitty  was  found  lying  dead  with  her  dumb 

1  her  arma." 

n:A^,..  ;.;....k,  Mr.  Ileyton,  that  you  need  not  tell  ns  such  distress* 

,*  ol^seiTed  Mis«   Birt,  with   irritation.     *'  Yoti  have  quite 
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"  It  wnA  vcrv  fwoliflh  of  me  if  1  looked 
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Itti^nod  about  a  rn*T  floll/* 
oat  ftO — an  aunt  bally ;  if  I  may  '  I  tho  vulgarism/'  put 

Sncwtary." 

tmt  whot"  iDqtiired  hia   Highness  jJiaq>ly,     It  had  suddenly 
bim  (fasgatttng  tbiit  Mr.  Helton  knew,  or  should  know^  nothing 
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about  it)  that  the  Secretary  was  making  some  contemptuous  reference  to 
the  relationship  between  Ella  and  Miss  Birt 

"  Aunt  Sally  is  the  amusement  of  the  lower  classes  on  thenoeoonne, 
sir,"  explained  the  Secretary. 

"  Then  the  lower  classes  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselTes,"  wis 
the  unexpected  rejoinder.  "  Her  sex  and  age  should  be  a  protection  to 
her.  In  the  sense  that  every  soldier  is  said  to  bo  a  gentleman,  eveiy 
woman  is  a  lady,  and  should  be  treated  as  such."  And  with  another 
sweeping  inclination  of  his  head  to  the  company  his  Highness  rose, 
whereat  the  company  stood  up  (just  as  gentlemen  rise  when  ladies  leave 
the  room),  and  remained  standing  till  the  door  of  his  private  apartments 
had  closed  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
The  Commission. 

It  was  curious,  considering  what  we  know  of  our  heroine,  to  find  her  the 
champion  of  a  personage  like  Mr.  Heyton,  but  so  vehement  was  Miss 
Birt  against  the  Secretary  when  the  two  ladies  were  alone  together  that 
evening,  that  Ella  felt  compelled  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  his  favour, 
which  unfortunately  only  added  fuel  to  flame. 

"  It  was  my  duty,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Birt,  "  to  have  told  you  from 
the  first  that  Mr.  Heyton  was  a  very  dangerous  man,  and  I  neglected  it" 

"  But  indeed,  Aunt  Esther,"  smiled  Ella,  "  you  have  made  up  for 
that  omission  since." 

**  Well,  I  only  hope  it  is  not  too  late,  my  dear — that's  all."  And  the 
good  lady  sighed  and  shook  her  head,  like  a  medical  man  called  into  a 
rival's  case. 

"Too  late!  What  do  you  mean,  Aunt  Esther?  Mr.  Heyton  is 
certainly  more  interesting  than  I  expected,  but  that  is  not  saying  very 
much." 

"  I  must  say  you  seemed  very  much  absorbed  by  his  convei*sation, 
my  dear." 

To  this  Ella  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  :  the  fact  is,  she  had  felt  the 
Secretary's  conversation  to  be  a  considerable  relief  to  the  dulness  of  the 
dinner  party ;  his  doll  story  especially  had,  perforce,  struck  her.  The 
supernatural  (if  well  handled)  is  attractive  to  all  who  are  not  philoso- 
phers or  very  commonplace  people ;  indocjd  the  narrative  in  question  had 
excited  even  Aunt  Esther  to  the  extent  of  curdling  her  blood,  only  her 
dislike  of  the  raconteur  was  such  that  she  would  not  have  owned  to 
having  experienced  a  ray  of  interest  in  anything  he  said  for  millions. 
To  Ella,  however  the  prevision  of  the  unlucky  Kitty  seemed  to  have 
some  association  with  little  Davey.  She  did  not  actually  accede  to  Mr. 
Heyton's  theory,  that  the  young  were  endowed  with  spiritual  insight ;  but 
what  had  been  found  in  the  excavations  at  the  Prior's  house,  coupled 
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ihm  child's  e^xporienco  (nnd  indeed  with  lier  own),  st<aggere<l  her  not 

liay,  tliough  she  knew  euch  an  idea  must  origiDate  in  h«r 

town  aervous  and  uitnornml  mental  condition,  Bhe  had  a  sort  of  appre- 

itt  Davey*s  cune,  aA  in  Kitty *8,  the  incident  might  foreshadow 

•hr  death.     In  thnt  case  how  desolate  would  the  old  man  bo  without 

Id  I     Hor  pity  would  have  betan  ^freater  or  more  complete  had  not 

fht  of  hini  reminded  her  of  her  father's  miaplaceil  hope.  Thence 

;ht^  wandoivd  once  more  to  forbidden  ground — to  the  friends 

-mild  never  eee  again  (and  one  of  them»  ahis^  so  dear,  so  dear),  from 

ahe  had  to  recall  them  Vi»  it  were  with  a  dead  lift.     It  was  in- 

lofis,  fihe  bitterly  reflected^  in  Aimt  Esther,  had  she  hut  known,  to 

ipt  to  htifi^  in  her  any  iaterest,  no  mattor  in  whom  or  what^  which 

It  ht*Ip  to  lt4ttd  her  from  i]w  cont*?m  plat  ion  of  the  pji^t.     At  the  same 

aho  waa  oonadouB  that  it  was  only  love  and  tenderness  which  KUg- 

mich  a  com'sc  of  action. 

My  dear  Aunt  Esther/*  she  said,  calling  up  a  Bmile,  "  I  do  assure 

Uryton'sconvrreation  does  not  'aV.nsorb  '  me.     But  I  do  not  feel 

,  you  »Ay,  IxHsuuse  1  do  nut  know  him  as  well  aa  ytm  do)  an 

htm  aK  a  fellow>gueKt.     To  my  mind  he  shows  better  in 

Hum  in  a  UU-^-tetc.     I  toM  you  I  wanted  to  see  him  on  bia 


Ai»d  protty  h«haviour  it  was,"  put  in  Aunt  Esther.     *'  Did  you 

not  onco  nor  twice,  but  all  through  his  tale,  how,  even  when 

iglr»  l»e  most  humble,  he  strove  to  nij>ke  his  Hiq^hneas  ridiculous  1 

be  phiyetl   upou   \m    wetUtnewm'S,   and   exaggerated   them   while 

ing  to  Ijc  Bympalbetic  ?     JIow  in  every  way,  in  short,  he  stixjve  to 

it  liim^  in  your  eyee,  in  an  onfavourable  light?  '* 
Tbcrp  was  certainly  some  satire  in  hiA  speech  occsviionnlly," 
tlod  Ella,  "which,  conwderiiig  tbeir  mutual  jKitJitions,  was  unbo- 
Hut  it  muht  lie  Rllowed  that  his  Highncsst'.s  ideas  ai^  a  tompta- 
riift  given  to  eyniciHm." 
Tber(!»  yon  nee"  cried  her  companion  bitterly,  •*  he  has  offeoted  hia 
Yao  ore  already  beginning  to  regard  his  Highness  through  Mr. 
f^iectades." 

lich  are  certainly  not  rose-coloured,"  added  Ella,  latighing. 
tlM»y  are  not,     1  could  tell  you  what  colour  they  are  if  it  were 
while.'*     Herp  she  stopped,  ti^mbling  and  gi'eatly  agitated, 

tr   uunt,"    said    Ella  gravely,  '*  priiy  believe  that  nothing 
may  aay  will  ever  make  me  ungrateful   to  the  nm«trr  df 


^ThMi  ta  fpoken  liko  youiR-lf,  dcnr,  and  the  longer  you  live  iji n-  um- 
m  you  will  have  to  tqwuk  ami  think  well  of  him  ;  that  is,  I 

I  -"V'  she  .iddi'd   hjistily.     **  Even  nuw but  no 

I  «i  h  to  be  hiti  partisMin ;  you  will  ju<lgc  for  yourwlf." 

>otit  Ksthor'a  duubta  wcrre  even  a  gi-Ofiter  puzzle  to  Klla  ihaQ  her 
That  she  dklikod  tho  Secretary  vi^ry  heartily  wa«  to  bo 
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acooonted  for  by  his  own  conduct  to  her,  as  well  as  his  feelings  towards 
their  common  patron ;  but  her  "  I  think  so— I  believe  so,"  when  speaking 
of  his  Highness,  was  the  first  sign  of  want  of  confidence  she  had  giyea 
in  that  quarter.  She  seemed  to  perceive  the  impression  she  had  thus 
given,  for  she  continued,  with  great  earnestness,  "  My  dear,  yon  are  very 
young,  and  I  am  not  the  wisest  of  advisers ;  it  is  possible  you  may  know 
more  of  the  world  than  I,  who  have  lived  so  little  in  it.  Heaven  knows, 
however,  that  I  am  acting  for  you  to  the  best  of  my  lights.  Let  us  say 
no  more  about  it,  but  leave  matters  in  higher  hands." 

And  with  that  she  wished  her  niece  "  Good-night,"  and  left  her  to  her 
books  as  usual. 

That  night,  however,  Ella  read  but  little ;  her  mind  was  full  of  medi- 
tations, neither  on  the  past  nor  on  the  future,  but  on  the  present.  Why 
was  it  that  her  aunt  was  so  solicitous  for  her  sake  either  about  Mr. 
Heyton  or  his  master  ?  and  what  were  the  hopes  or  fears  she  evidently 
entertained  concerning  her  f 

In  the  morning  came  a  letter  which  dispelled  for  the  time  all  her  specu- 
lations, and  filled  her  young  heart  with  unutterable  joy — an  expression, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  generally  reserved  for  the  satbfaction  derived 
from  the  tender  passion,  but  which  is  nevertheless  applicable  to  certain 
exceptional  cases  of  another  kind.  The  communication  was  of  a  very 
prosaic  character,  but  it  thrilled  her  being  with  ecstasy,  for  it  convinced 
her  for  the  first  time  that  she  possessed  ambition.  The  "  dream  that 
comes  through  the  multitude  of  business  "  had  here  its  converse,  for  out 
of  this  one  business  epistle  there  grew  a  hundred  dreams  : — 

"  Dear  Madam, — We  beg  to  acknowledge  your  favour  of  yesterday. 
We  are  glad  you  are  willing  to  furnish  us  with  illustrations  for  the 
Keepsake.  In  the  meantime,  however,  perhaps  you  would  not  object  to 
occupy  yoiu-  pencil  upon  a  more  private  matter.  We  are  about  to 
publish  an  anonymous  book  of  ballads  from  English  history  (by  a  Mr. 
Fortescue),  and  it  strikes  us  that  you  might  like  to  illustrate  it.  The 
pictui-es  would  be  twelve  in  number  and  about  the  same  size  as  that  with 
which  you  have  already  favoured  us,  and  we  are  prepared  to  pay  the 
same  price  for  them  (two  guineas  each).  If  drawn  upon  the  wood,  we 
could  make  you  a  better  offer,  but  without  instruction  it  is  improbable 
that  you  could  succeed  in  this.  We  have  communicated,  however,  with 
Mr.  Beardmore,  and  he  has  forwarded  a  few  blocks  as  requested.  As 
the  publication  of  the  ballads  is  pressing,  we  would  request  you  to  confine 
yourself  for  the  present  to  that  matter :  we  have  sent  the  proof-sheets 
by  this  post. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Madam, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  Pater  &  Sox." 

Here  was  wealth,  if  not  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  fiir  beyond 
ElWs  modest  aspirations.    Twenty-five  pounds  for  twelve  little  drawiogSf 
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eveti  fctiU  greater  payment  if  she  should  be  able  to  overoome  tlie 
atlticB  of  drawing  on  wood.     Let  the  rich  znaa  smiie,  whose  mooej 
while  ho  sleeps  or  idles ;  or  the  popular  lawyer,  who  for  one 
glaace  of  his  eye  on  n  client's  brief  (or  for  the  mere  promise  unfulfilled  of 
it)  nukes  twice  the  sum  that  seemed  to  Ella  so  rich  a  guerdon.     She 
could  bear  tlietr  contempt  with  a  light  heart,  and  was  huppier  than  either 
m  her  ignomnt  simplicity.     Work  and  wage,  the  two  gieat  biasings  of 
Ufe  onder  its  modern  cuuditloaSj  were  now  oasured  to  her.     She  opened 
proof  abeetfi  w^ith  eager  hands^  yet  with  enforced  deliberation;  she 
that  impatienco  would  be  unbecoming  iu  the  commencoment  of  a 
itk,  8o  iinporlAnt,  and  the  eichibition  of  it  a  proof  of  her  iucajxvcity.    8ho 
»UB,  of  course,  to  read  the  poemj^  which  it  was  her  task  to  illus- 
there  must  be  no  undue  haste.     Moreover,  she  made  up  her 
not  to  be  diaappointed  if  they  wero  deficient  in  merit ;  the  more 
they  were,  the  less  they  would  suggest,  and  the  harder  they  would 
|uently  be  to  embody  ;  but  that  wiis  Hie  woi*st  of  it.     Their  very 
dfifSdencies  might  in  the  end  tiu'n  out  to  her  advantage,  Kinoe  they  would 
tcAcli  her  to  rely  on  her  own  resources.    If  Messrs.  Pater  <S:  Son  could  have 
gc^  All  insight  into  their  young  client*^  mind  they  would  have  seen  reason 
to  o^ti^tatuUtu  theuifielvt'8.     No  commi^ioa  from  Royalty  itself  ever 
to  artist  a  more  keen  retiolvo  to  do  her  best  than  tilled  Ella's  being. 
i«y4taof  "ficampiug  "  Iier  work — which  grows,  alas,  with  our  sucoefis  in 
iBA&y  of  OS,  and  iu  all  departments  of  human  labour,  even  the  higheet — 
na  QxistcQcc  for  her  :  she  would  as  Boon  have  thought  of  scamping 
prayers.     Sur'cess  she  hoped  for,  but  of  deserving  success,  so  (or  as 
and  diligence  might  deserve  it,  slio  felt  sure.    Happy,  Jiappy  Klla  I 
Tbe  tianads  were  twelve  in  number,  and  took  for  their  subjects  the 
erents,  which  aro  also  the  most  picturesque,  of  English  histoiy, 
aod  the  Danes ;  the  proxy  wooing  of  Ethelwold ;  Klfrida's  d^idiy 
ttimip*cup;  and  so  on,  down  to  the  field  of  Chalgrave.     The  poems, 
lOUgh  falling  short  of  genius,  struck  her  as  being  sb'ong  and  vigorous. 
the  theme  did  not  abBolutely  inspire,  its  statelineas  never  oppressed  the 
itiuxr,  80  as  to  reduce  him  to  platitude  and  the  commonplace.    The  metro 
for  the  most  part  monotonous,  as  \a  usual  with  ballads ;  but  iu  some 
a  it  was  broken  by  the  introduction  of  a  song  or  two  fai*  superior  to  the 
gmeral  Ktmin.     The  chief  difficulty  in  Ella's  way,  and  one  which  would 
liave  dismayed  a  \&im  enthuaiasUc  worker,  was  the  necessity  of  puurtray- 
iog  her  characters  in  the  dress  of  their  j^riod ;  but  in  her  case,  since  it 
ifivoltred  litudy,  this  only  made  the  task  more  welcome.     She  had  noticed 
0Oli»e  works  on  mediaeval  costume  in  the  bookcase  that  would  give  her  tha 
roqpiirecl  data,  which  wa^a  more  fortun.ute  circumstance  than  perhaps  she 
fuagined ;  for  diligence  and  correctness,  though  very  well  iu  their  way, 
do  not  command  eveiy thing,  and  among  other  matters  with  which  they  fail 
Jd  supply  their  poaHc&Mor  In,  fur  t*vaiij|ilu,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  headgear 
bom  by  Guthmni 

■     At  midday  came  tiic  wovd  i.uLf-U-.  vrry  in'ut  arui  cv«:fi,and  afi simple 
m  i?4 — 6 
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to  look  at  as  a  child's  puzzle.  But  hy  that  time  poor  Ella  was  already  m 
difficulties ;  her  self-denial  had  not  heen  strong  enough  to  prerent  her 
trying  a  sketch  of  the  minstrel  king  in  the  Danish  camp,  and  it  reminded 
her  of  nothing  so  much  as  Mrs.  Jarley*s  waxworks.  Guthrum's  disposi- 
tion was,  as  we  all  know,  a  resolute  one,  and  anything  more  characteristic 
in  the  way  of  stiffness  she  confessed  to  herself  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
than  her  representation  of  him.  She  had  an  impression,  moreover, 
notwithstanding  her  studies  in  perspective,  that  considering  he  was  not 
in  the  foregi*ound,  he  was  about  four  feet  too  high.  Alfred's  harp,  too, 
though  intended  to  be  an  imposing  instrument,  was,  she  felt,  one  of  too 
great  size  and  weight  for  a  musician  to  carry  about  with  him  without  the 
assistance  of  a  wheeled  conveyance.  Ella's  spirit,  however,  was  indomit- 
able. After  all,  she  i-eflected,  there  were  the  wood  blocks  in  whicb  any 
mistake  in  the  paper  drawing  might  be  rectified ;  nor  could  she  resist 
the  temptation  of  transferring  her  picture  to  one  of  them  "with  altera- 
tions and  improvement*!,"  in  oi-der  to  try  the  effect.  Then  she  sat  down 
and  began  to  cry. 

Some  people  say  that  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  tackle  a  difficulty  it 
disappears,  but  their  genius  must  be  gi-eat  or  their  experience  excep- 
tionally limited.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  poor  Ella  that  after  all 
she  had  mistaken  her  profession,  and  had  better  stick  to  bonnet-making, 
for  which,  as  we  know,  she  had  a  very  pretty  turn.  What  disheartened 
her  most  was  the  comparison,  between  her  own  work  and  the  pictures  in 
the  book  of  costumes,  which,  though  necessarily  of  a  formal  kind,  as  it 
happened  were  admirably  executed.  It  is  always  thus,  even  to  those  of 
us  who  succeed,  when  we  are  young.  Our  verses  are  so  halting,  our 
pictures  are  so  feeble,  our  stories  are  so  pointless,  beside  those  of  acknow- 
ledged merit.  Then,  as  we  gi-ow  in  power  and  reach  the  same  elevation, 
the  light  that  we  saw  about  them  from  afar  has  somehow  failed ;  we 
stand  on  the  veiy  spot  whore  tliey  stood,  or  even  higher,  but  the  glow  has 
departed  which  it  was  our  ambition  to  share  with  them.  Our  ears  once 
so  greedy  of  praise  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  we  discover — though,  alas ! 
without  surprise,  for  we  have  long  suspected  it — that  success  is  less  sweet 
than  endeavour. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  all  I  can  say  is,"  said  Aunt  Esther,  who  looked  in 
at  this  crisis,  "  that  I  call  your  Alfred  beautiful.  I  used  to  play  on  the 
harp  myself,  and  must  be  allowed  to  know  something  about  it ;  only  mine 
had  treadles." 

"And  this  you  would  say  is  more  like  a  Jew's  harp,"  said  Ella 
bitterly. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear.  A  Jew's  harp  is  quite  different,  and  can  never^ 
be  mistaken  for  it,  being  played  with  the  teeth.  Believe  mo,  all  you  wan^^ 
is  good  teaching." 

"  Dear  Aunt  Esther,"  answered  Ella  despairingly,  "  you  might  ju»^ 
as  well  say,  *  All  you  want  is  a  million  of  money.*  " 

'<  Nay,  my  dear,  you  should  not  talk  like  that,"  said  the  old  bid  j" 
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gently.  ^  Sometlmeg  things  dmp  from  the  skies — which  means  from 
bcsaTvn — when  one  ]east  expects  it.'* 

"Da  they  V*  aaid  Ella  wearily. 

•*  y««,  quite  lis  often  lis  they  come  the  other  way — that  is,  I  mean 
mitfortito*  "  VI tied  Amit  K^thei-  with  precipitation.  **  Now  you 
iHiQld  not  10  wiia  the  vrry  jiei^on  of  aH  others  whom  you  most 

wiibMl  to  nee  at  tiiiit  ver\'  moment  under  this  roof." 

Tbo  tvry  person  nhe  most  wished  to  see !  The  colour  rushed  to  £lla'» 
fiioft,  ftad  her  eyes  stared  inquiringly  at  her  companion*  Whs  it  possible 
tbiit  31  r.  A"  la  at  Biu-ton  Qwstle,  and  if  so,  on  what  emmd  ] 

"  Yea,  1  n  of  money  has  come — that  is,  a  tuU^r." 

Ella's  coant<>nance  fell.  For  our  satisfaction  at  events  is  not  a  fixed 
qtsimtity,  hut  varies  with  our  expectations. 

**  But  who  can  have  sent  for  a  tutor  for  me  I " 

"  '!  -^t  of  men— his  Highneiis  himself.     Nay,  do  not  look  as  if 

ycrt*  c*  !•  accept  such  a  weight  of  obligation.     He  foresaw  your 

lacniplcR,  If  I  am  not  miBtakeH)  and  has  provided  against  them.     The 

jcmUeimiin    L-umes  nominally   to That^s   hLs  knock    at   the  iloor. 

TWre,  1  ihtKijjht  you  would  be  pleased." 

Ell*  luid  ntarteti  up  with  a  little  cry  of  joy,  and  wns  hol«lIng  out 
hoth  her  handti  in  welcome  to  the  new  comer.     It  was  Mr.  FcUpnr. 


CHAPTER  XLIll, 
An  Explanation. 

r  1  ,  ,  ^x .  Ir«niu3 — emile^  glance,  and  gesture — to*ik  both  vis-itor  and  spectA- 

'T  I  %  •  urj<u-( .     Aunt  E^Hther  wtw  almost  shocked  at  it,     She  ha«l  a  sua- 

J  'lull  thAt  hur  nicc*^  was  notquito  heartwhole.    Was  this,  then,  and  not 

ti-  nihttf  the  young  gentlemfin  who  had  attracted  her  young  affectionat 

^' l-]»ar  himHulf  w«ii  even  still  more  ustoninhed  by  the  warmth  of  hiJi 

^'*i*»':.U'iru  tiiiil  r<'f  ;in  in&tint  tempted  Ut  take  a  siniilnr  viffW  of  it.     But 

**^iomoii^s   rclltTtion  convinwd  him  of  what  wns  the  true  Riut«  of  tho 

"^•la — hoWt  notwithstanding  the  fihortneas  of  tho  intei'val  fdnco  they  had 

***t.  met,  it  had  comprised  for  Ella  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  j  and 

^*^Oxigli  she  had  had  8uch  scanty  knowledge  of  him,  circum5t<ince0,  by 

**lHjdatuig  him  with  her  old  life,  had  mar.le  of  him  an  old  frienJ.     He 

**^t  her  afdvancca  with  equal  friendliness,  but  with  a  respect  which,  if 

^^^^j  ka4  boco  alone,  would  have  been  even  &till  more  marked.     Hie  heart 

•^^fcrh'  *         '  h  fnendles:i — hut  also  for  himBel£ 

^He  IvDpt  lid's  phice,  w  lien  he  had  once  ooneed 

^^  fed  the  premirr*  nd,  wtia  no  greater  than  it  had  been,  yet 

Jc»*.,..  — ^..i.i  >.r»^..  V  M,w  excuse  for  it,  for  idaee  he  last  saw 

*^*  Imost  hopidces,    Vernon  had  ad* 

^^^oUmI  Ut Mm  Qtk  Ixis. re turu  hum  lii:i  la^st  visit  to  Mr.  Joeoeline^  that  he  had 
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promised  that  gentleman  on  his  deathbed  that  he  would  never  ask  hk 
daughter's  hand  in  marriage  except  under  certain  conditions,  whidi 
practically  amounted  to  a  perpetual  prohibition.  To  Yemen  thej  bad 
not  seemed  to  do  so  at  the  time ;  he  had  indeed  rather  welcomed  them 
as  being  at  all  events  better  than  the  point-blank  rejection  he  had  antici- 
pated— ^if  indeed  that  can  be  called  a  rejection  which  was  volunteered, 
and  evoked  by  no  direct  proposal  of  his  own.  But  the  object  of  this 
seeming  complaisance  was  now  only  too  plain.  It  gave  time  not  only 
for  Mr.  Aird  to  make  his  offer  without  a  rival  so  far  as  Yemon  was  con- 
cerned, but  for  a  score  of  other  eligible  parties,  should  such  present  them- 
selves, to  do  the  like. 

What  had  happened  may  be  best  gathered  from  a  conversation  be* 
tween  Mr.  Aird  and  Mr.  Felspar,  which  had  taken  place  on  the  veiy 
day  of  Ella's  departure  from  the  Ultramarine,  The  former  had  called 
on  the  painter  in  the  absence  of  Yemon  from  Clover  Ck>ttage,  and  for 
once  without  little  Davey. 

**  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you,  Mr.  Felspar,"  he  said,  without 
the  least  ciitsumlocution,  **  about  Miss  Josceline." 

Felspar  bowed,  perhaps  a  little  coldly.  He  understood  by  this  tiine 
exactly  what  had  been  Mr.  Josceline's  expectations,  and  he  was  not  sure 
that  they  were  unfounded. 

"  She  is  a  young  lady  in  whom  I  feel  a  deep,  nay,  I  may  say  an  affe^ 
tionate  interest,"  continued  the  old  man  j  "  and  I  fear  she  has  entered 
into  the  battle  of  life  without  understanding  its  difficulties  and  its 
dangers." 

" That  is  very  true,  sir,"  admitted  the  other.  "As  to  its  dangers, 
however,  she  has  gentleness  and  purity,  which  are  as  good  safeguards  as 
in  Una's  time." 

**  I  don't  know  about  Una,"  answered  the  old  man  brusquely ;  "  but 
I  know  there  are  a  good  many  blackguards  about  in  all  ranks,  not  ex- 
cluding the  highest,  and  that  simplicity  is  their  natural  prey.  Do  jou 
know  anything  of  this  man  at  Barton  Castle  1 " 

**  Very  little  ;  though  all  I  have  heard  of  him  is  to  his  advantage. 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Wallace  assured  me  that  Miss  Josoeline  is  in  safe  hands 
at  Barton,  with  a  female  relation  of  her  own." 

"  That's  strange ;  for  she  told  me  she  had  nona  However,  let  us 
suppose  her  well  placed  for  the  present.  What  views  has  she  for  the 
future]" 

Mr.  Felspar  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Come,  sir,  you  feel  a  greater  interest  (as  I  hope)  in  this  good  girl 
than  you  permit  yourself  to  express." 

For  the  moment  Felspar  imagined  that  this  man  hod  read  the  secret 
of  his  soul.  Fortunately  he  had  a  great  command  over  himself— he  haA 
the  habit  of  self-control — or  he  might  have  made^  as  it  tumedout,* 
most  unnecessary  revelation. 
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**  Yon  nr©  quite  light,  Mr.  Aird ;  I  feel  for  her  deeply,  imd  I  would 
all  in  my  power  to  save  her — and  so  would  Veruoa," 
••  May  I  a^k  whether  you  have  any  particular  reason  for  introducing 
jroung  man's  name  in  connection  with  Miss  Josceline,"  inquired  the 
d  man  idiarply. 
Felspar  was  silent  for  a  moment.      His  suspicions  of  Mr.  Aird'a 
on«  were  conGrmed  by  hia  tone  of  irritation. 
Weil,  well,  I  do  not  wish  to  he  intrusive,"  continued  his  oom- 
paoioD*     **  It  i&  clear  to  me,  at  all  events,  that  you  both  know  some- 
thing  about  this  young  lady,  have  been  more  or  less  familiar  or  confi- 
de&IJAl  with  her — it  is  only  natural  that  she  should  have  been  more 
fhmk  ¥rith  you  than  me,  though  1  tried  t^  win  her  contidonce — and  hence 
is  that  I  am  come  for  your  advice  on  her  behalf.    Are  you  awai"^  that 
vicntuml  to  offer  her,  thraugh  a  third  person,  and  as  delicately  as  I 
it,  certain  pecuniary  afsistance." 
as  A  large  sum,"  answered  Felspar  significantly. 
It  wa«  no  more  than  I  owed  her  for  her  kindness  to  a  friendless 
lan,  who  is  not  long  for  this  world,  and  to  bis  delicate  darling  boy 
poor  little  Davey." 
The  tears  came  into  the  speaker's  eyes ;  it  was  clear  that  to  his  own 
d  the  phrase  **  not  long  for  thw  world  "  had  suggested  itself  twice 
in  the  child's  case  as  well  as  his  own.     Mr.  Felspar's  heart  waa 
and  won  at  once ;   he  i>erceived  that  he  had  been  on  the  brink 
uf  a  fiOal  error. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  can  tell  you,  though  it  may  give  you  some 
•noojanoe,  why  Miss  Jos^-eline  did  not  and  could  not  accept  your  muni- 
(feeot  beDovoleooe/' 

*«  It  was  a  debt,  I  tell  you." 

••  Perbape  so ;  but,  being  unconscious  of  her  own  deserts,  she  tliought 
it  an  obligation.'* 

^  That  was  not  like  her,"  answered  Mr.  Aird  doubtfully.     "  More^ 
,  if  she  had  thought  so  she  would  have  said  so.     8hc  is  frankness 
If." 

True ;  but  in  your  case  something  sealed  hrr  lips.    Can  yon  not 
6S  what  ft  was  without  my  telling  youl     Think^  think/'  and  he 
laced  his  hand  gently  on  the  other's  arm. 

*•  Ko,  Mr,  Felspar,  I  cannot  guess.     If  I  had  been  a  younger  man, 

et  m  would  have  been  obviotis  ;    htit  in  my  case,  with  one  1^ 

^1      ^  She  did  not  know  that,  you  would  i?ayt"  he  sighed. 

WolU  it  i>  PO,     At  all  evento  it  is  pLdn  to  her  that  I  am  old  enough 

ndfather.     "So;   I  can  think  of  no  i^ason  except  some 

tion  of  the  gift  it^lf.     What's  a  thousand  pounds  to  me  t 

On  tlie  other  hanil,  it  would  have  been  a  great  aniatance  to  her»    It  waa 

in  bcr  to  rcfuso  it." 

**  No,  Mr*  Aird,  it  was  not  mad,      I  am  doubtful  whether  she 

liAVe  taken  it  in  any  ouse,  though  1  think  It  should  have  been 
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taken  (had  there  been  no  bar  to  its  acceptance)  in  the  spirit — a  most 
generous  and  noble  one — ^in  which  it  was  offered.  But  there  was  a  bar. 
Listen.  Miss  Josceline's  father,  who  was  buried  yesterday,  and  is  there- 
fore safe  from  the  reproaches  of  a  man  like  you,  was,  unlike  his  dauj^ter, 
of  the  world  worldly." 

"  I  know  it ;  she  is  a  grape  from  a  thorn ;  God  bless  her." 

''  Well,  being  such  as  ho  was,  by  bringing  up,  perhaps,  more  than  by 
nature,  he  looked  to  his  daughter's  preferment  rather  than  to  her  happi- 
ness. He  loved  her,  we  should  remember,  though  to  our  minds  his  way 
of  showing  it  was  a  mistaken  one ;  and  his  object  was  to  get  her  married 
to  some  rich  man,  no  matter  how  unsiutable  he  might  be  to  her  in  other 
respects.  That  wish  was  uppermost  in  his  last  moments,  as  I  happen  to 
know,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  imparted  it  to  Miss  Josceline." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Aird  j  "  but  what  bis  all  that  to  do  with 
her  refusal  of  my  little  gift  ?  I  should '  have  thought  that  the  advice  of 
such  a  man  would  have  tended  to  its  acceptance,  even  had  it  not  been 
his  daughter's  due." 

"  Undoubtedly  it  would ;  but  don't  you  see  how  he  made  it  impos- 
sible for  her — being  what  she  is — to  accept  it  from  your  hands  t " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.     I'm  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever." 

"  Suppose,  Mr.  Aird,  that  her  father  was  so  careful  in  the  matri- 
monial advice  he  gave  her  as  to  point  out  some  particular  individual. 
I  know  he  put  his  veto  against  some  one ;  and  is  it  not  possible  he 
indicated  to  her — ^by  name — the  peraon  whom  he  wished  her  to  marry. 
Sup{X)se,  for  example,  it  was  yourself." 

**11  Indicate  me  as  Miss  Ella's  futui'e  husband !  Why,  what  a 
viUain ! " 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Aird,"  j)ut  in  Felspar  quickly ;  "  do  not  use  a 
term  so  unnecessarily  harsh.  In  Mr.  Josceline's  rank  of  life  nothing  is 
more  common  than  this  sordid  disposal  of  a  daughter's  hand;  and  in 
your  case — except  for  the  disparity  of  years " 

*'  Except ! "  broke  in  the  old  man  indignantly ;  "  don't  talk  of  excep- 
tions. 1  say  that  no  man,  dead  or  alive,  had  any  right  to  take  me  for 
such  a  scoundrel.     Did  he  think,  because  I  have  been  in  India,  where 

folks  buy  their  wives  in  the  slave-market You  ai-e  frowning,  sir,  and 

quite  right,  too,  at  my  associating  this  chaiming  young  lady  with  such 
an  institution.  It  is  a  sacrilege  to  do  so,  even  by  way  of  metaphor ; 
then  how  much  more  to  think  of  it  as  a  practical  possibility.  I  was 
never  so  much  shocked  and  hon-ified  in  my  life." 

"  Then  how  much  more,  think  you,  must  Miss  Josceline  have  been 
shocked  by  such  a  suggestion,  Mr.  Aird  ?  At  fii-st,  no  doubt,  like  you, 
she  was  slow  to  believe  the  possibility  of  the  seriousness  of  her  father's 
project ;  but  once  having  learnt  the  trath " 

"  I  see,  I  see.  There  is  no  need  to  fill  up  the  picture ;  your  outline  is 
quite  enough,  Mr.  Felspar.  From  my  hand,  of  course^  she  could  never 
have  taken  a  sixpence." 
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'  Thru  liow  much  mott^  a  thouKand  pounrlsl "  said  Fisl^iiar^  smiUng. 

•*  To  be  aure ;  tb©  more  tUe  worse,"  anawcrod  the  otUor  nalvoljr. 
"  ll  must  bAve  seemed  like  an  advance  of  the  i>urchase-inouisy.  i  pjr- 
c6tve,  now,  why  tht*  poor  girl  never  wishiHl  mo  goodbye/' 

**  It  was  liot  for  want  of  gratitude  nor  rcspoct,  ^Ir,  Aird,  of  tUat  yoa 
ni*y  Uo  iiirB,"  aiiid  FeUpar.      "  And  you  know  how  sho  loved  little 

**God  hlc«  her;  yt«/'  returne<l  tho  old  man  tiioughtfully.  Then, 
tiler  A  long  |>auBe»  *'  You  aaid  somothing  aljout  a  veto,  ^inoe  Mr. 
Joeretine  waa  m>  good  sm  to  select  mo  for  a  sonin-law,  it  may  aecm 
tnridii^as  to  inquire  who  wtis  the  gentleman  he  did  not  approve  of  in 
HiMt  capseity  ;  but  it  ia  not  for  the  purpOBe  of  exulting  over  him  thai  I 
atk  tlie  qoetftion." 

"  I  iiappooo  not,"  aaid  Fekpai\  smiling ;  **  atill  it  ia  a  private  matter, 
uwl  I  ooght  never  to  ha^'e  ftllude<i  to  it.  You  know  so  much,  however, 
tJtmt  \^u  muiy  aa  well  know  all.  Upon  hi-*  deathbed  Mr.  Jo«celino 
ocacted  a  promiae  from  Vernon  thnt  he  would  never  propose  to  3lifia 
Joieel^ie  tttUeaa  he  had  an  income  of  a  thousand  a  yoar  to  share  with 
kv.  It  WM  cnicl  to  propose  such  an  arrangement,  and  Quixotic  to 
flpM  lo  it ;  but  the  thing  waa  done." 

•*  And  do  these  two  young  people  love  one  another  t " 

*•  1  cmn  answer  for  one  of  tliem,"  said  Felspar  gravely. 

'•  Yon  mean  Vernon,  of  course.     But  what  of  Mias  Josceline  ? " 

**  I  do  not  presume  to  read  her  heart/*  answered  Felapar  alowly. 
"  I  ihijik^  however,  her  father  reivd  it»  which  suggested  hia  precaution." 

••  Ai>d  will  V^emon  keep  his  word  1 " 

•*  Host  undoubtedly.  Mr.  Joaceline  showed  his  knowledge  of  man- 
Hud  iu  trusting  to  it/' 

"  And  the  thouaxind  a  yeat  ? " 

•*  H©  mil  never  acquire  the  half  of  it.  Such  a  stipulation  ia  like  one 
of  the  impoowiblf!  tjiak.s  that  are  imposed  hy  tho  evil  geniuacs  in  fairy 
Ul«B,     Vernon  will  do  hb  best,  and  break  hia  heart  over  it." 

"  ^*  ^  !\  ihonaand  a  year  is  not  much  to  make/' 

not  much  to  a  trader,  nor  even  to  the  profnsaioual  man  ;  nay, 
it  is  not  much  to  mak«*,  as  tho  phrase  goes,  *out  of  hia  own  heiid*  to 
lli«  man  «f  geniua.     But  Vemou  falla  short  of  that." 

•♦Indeed  1     1  tliought  he  was  such  a  clover  young  man." 

"So  hn  ia;  but  ht?  ia  no  more  a  genl  iia  than  1  am.  Ho  baa  the 
utme  knack  of  ivriting  ag  I  have  of  painting,  and  the  former  d«x«  not 
firtch  §o  much  m  the  market  aa  tho  latter/' 

**Yoti  are  very  modest  for  self  and  fn end/*  observed  Mr.  Aird 
quietly. 

•*  '  a  1  havolejimt  f  '^ait  thoy  are.    The 

priaP5  art— especially  in  '-huxj  veiyfew;  the 

Maoka  are  rexj  numerooa ;  and  tliere  ia  a  good  supply  of  moderato  re- 
iftimontion— ixicomea  of  ao  many  hundreda  a  year — but  which  Dever  reach 
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V  i>ur  tij^jctures.  Yemon,  as  you  say,  ia  clever.  He  ia  mnch  more  tlian 
KMC  -  119  has  poetic  ideas,  and  expresses  them  very  graoefolly.  But  no 
"•wsiliinr.  however  graceful,  can  earn  shoeleather.  Yemon's  prose  is  thin; 
wni  v^in  story-telling  for  example)  he  has  not  the  gifb  of  prolonged  effort 
VU  t»  swallow  flight.    He  will  never  produce  a  novel  worth  reading." 

•*  Yon  seem  very  positive,  Felspar ;  but  you  don't  know  everything, 
I  »uppose,"  said  Mr.  Aird,  with  his  old  irritable  manner. 

**  No ;  I  know  very  few  things ;  but  those  I  do  know,  I  know  tho- 
niughly,"  returned  Felspar  simply.  "  You  surely  do  not  suppose  that  I 
am  capable  of  depreciating  my  friend.  We  are  talking,  as  I  conclude, 
in  the  strictest  confidence.  I  would  rather  cut  my  right  hand  off,  by 
which  I  gain  my  living,  than  let  Yernon  know  what  I  have  told  you. 
He  is  full  of  hope  and  spirits,  poor  fellow,  and  eager  for  work. 

Wo  poot8  in  our  youth  bt'gin  in  gladness, 
But  thereof  comes  in  the  end "* 

He  broke  off,  and  sighed  heavily. 

''Now,  suppose  you  should  be  all  wrong,  my  good  sir,  and  our 
young  friend  should  turn  out  a  popular  author." 

"  Then  you  shall  write  me  down  an  ass,  where  there  are  so  many 
other  uncomplimentary  entries,"  said  Felspar,  forcing  a  smile,  "  in  the 
Yifdtor  s  Book  in  the  CUramarine,  Never  was  prophet  so  glad  to  be 
falsified  as  I  should  be  in  such  i^  case." 

"  And  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  we  wot  of,  Mr.  Felspar,  would  be  all  the 
brighter,  would  they  not  I " 

"  I  think  so ;  nay,  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Felspar,  correcting  himsdf. 

"  Then  let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  said  the  old  man.  And  with  a 
cordial  handshake  he  took  his  leave. 

But  tliongh  Felspar  hoped  for  the  best,  too.  for  his  friend,  he  had  no 
illusions  with  respect  to  his  making  a  thouiiaiid  a  year  by  his  pen,  or  the 
one  half  of  it.  Hence  it  was  then,  as  we  have  said,  that  when  £1U 
received  him  so  warmly,  a  temptation  seizeil  him  to  take  the  welcome  u 
to  himself  alone,  which  was  really  evoked  by  the  association  he  brought 
with  him. 

The  next  instant  she  had  asked  after  ^Ir.  Yemen,  neither  with 
effusion  nor  indifference,  but  with  a  blush  that  told  him  all,  and  wonld 
have  been  reflected  in  his  own  f:ice  had  the  least  touch  of  dislovaltr 
harboured  within  him. 


CnAPTKR  XLIV. 
An  Historical  Poem. 

«*  YerxOx  is  all  right.  Miss  Josctline,"  answered  Felspar,  in  reply  to 
KUa*8  inquiry,  **  or  rather  ho  was  so  when  I  last  saw  him  yest«tlay 
He  has  left  Wallington  Bay,  however,  for  London." 
Wliat»  for  goodf  **    There  was  not  any  surprise  in  Ella's  tone,  1>nt 
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invdltttiUty  dismay.  Of  course  it  was  no  m&tter  to  her,  since  ahe 
nrv  to  see  him  more,  whether  Vsnun  remained  in  the  neighboor- 
Itood  or  not ;  hnt  the  idea  of  his  departnre  depressed  her,  Next  to 
death,  in  oonnoction  with  those  dear  to  tis,  we  fear  distance,  notwith- 
fftaadis^  the  talk  about  railwiiys  and  the  telegraphs  having  mitigated 
thft  latter  oahunity. 

•■  For  good  1 "  echoed  Felspar  cheerfttlly  ;  '*  yes,  indeeti,  I  hope,  for 
good.  He  is  gone  to  prosecute  his  profession  where  he  thinks  it  can  be 
ponoed  more  diligejitly  and  with  great^ir  profit — in  London,** 

**  like  Pick  Whittington/'  said  EUa  with  a  foroed  smile,  but  oon- 
eckyus  of  a  white  fikoe  and  a  beating  heart. 

**  Yen,*  aaid  Mr,  Felspar  slowly,  **  rather  like  Dick  Whittington.  I 
hope  be  may  hare  the  same  good  luck.  Clover  Cottage  is  %^ry  dull  with- 
oot  hint.  Everybody  is  deserting  poor  Wallington  now,  3Ii88  Joeoeline. 
Mr.  Aird  and  Davey  went  this  morning.  The  former  begged  to  be 
pariicahu'ly  remembered  to  you  (here  the  speaker  turned  scarlet),  and  the 
d>ild  nent  you  all  sorts  of  tender  meesages.  It  is  my  belief,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  that  you  have  no  more  genuine  well-wisher  in  tho 
world  than  Mr.  Aird." 

••He  18  a  moot  kind'h«irted,  generous  man,**  said  Ella  firmly.  She 
kepi  her  colour  here,  though  perhaps  if  she  had  been  aware  that  her  com- 
panion knew  what  he  did,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  her  to  have 


^-        *•  Yea,  his  natnre  la  in  many  respects  a  noble  one,"  aasented  Felspar, 
^to  Hte  derotton  to  Httle  Duvey  rivals  the  love  of  a  mother." 
^B     **  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Felspar,  what  is  that  story  about  the  excavations 
^Kl  the  Prior's  House,  which  was  our  hospital,  you  know.     I  heard  some- 
^HbtBg  of  a  skeleton  being  found  there." 

^K      **  Aad  10  there  was.    It  will  be  a  nine  daya^  wonder  for  good  Mrs* 
Oammer.** 

•*  Bot  what  is  the  explanation  of  it  ? " 

•*  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  some  old  monk  who  had  not  the  same  fancy 
i  we  modems  entertain  *  to  lie  beneath  the  clover  sod.' " 
•*  But  how  about  tlie  8piinii*h  cloak  found  in  his  grave  t " 
**  Oh,  that  b  an  addition  to  the  story  that  is  new  to  me.     The  doak 
probably  put  on  at  Barton.     By  the  time  the  tale  gets  to  Lawton 
will  doubtleai  be  a  toledo,  or  ri  stick  of  liquorice,  to  match  tho 
9|Aiikii  doak.    I  was  present  at  the  discovery  of  the  bones,  and  there 
was  nothing  else  found  m  niu,.l  do  assure  you/* 
"  That  is  curiotw,"  murmured  Ella* 

•♦TTiO  whole  thing,  of  coumo,  is  curious,  but  not  so  cxti*aordinar}'  as  to 
one  would  imagine,  tljo  nettotu)  of  any  human  b(*ing;  yet  it  has 
hem  the  cause  of  Mr.  Atrd'H  Kudd<>n  departure.  Ifc  thinks  the  inoident 
may  disturb  ttttk  Davcy's  dreams  if  he  remains  at  the  (Itmnwrinf,  I 
aiake  every  aUowiince  for  paternal  affection,  and  admire  it,  but  3lr.  Aird 
permits  it  to  go  too  for.   If  anything  was  to  happen  to  tlutt  boy  it  would 
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be  the  death  of  his  father ;  so  that  the  two  lives,  as  it  were,  hang  on  a 
thread." 

"  Do  you  think  dear  little  Davey  is  very  delicate,  then  I " 

'^  I  do ;  and  when  I  look  at  the  child  I  tremble  for  the  old  man. 
However,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  *  do  not  let  us  discourage  one  another 
with  forebodings.'  As  for  me,  I  ought  to  be  grateful  for  this  most  unex- 
pected pleasure  of  meeting  with  my  old  pupil.  A  part  of  my  business 
here,  as  I  learn  from  your  good  aunt,  is  to  give  you  lessons  in  drawing 
on  the  wood." 

"  Yes,  that  is  quite  right,"  observed  Miss  Birt,  looking  up  from  her 
knitting-needles ;  she  had  produced  them  from  her  pocket  on  Mr.  Fel- 
spar's appearance,  and  quietly  gone  on  working  ever  since,  leaving  the 
young  people  to  have  their  say  witliout  molestation.  "  His  Highness  is 
greatly  interested  in  Miss  Josceline's  progress  with  her  pencil,  but 
feels  she  is  in  need  of  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knows  Mr. 
Felspar  is  much  too  distinguLshcd  an  artist  to  give  drawing  lessons.  He 
therefore  hits  on  the  plan  of  having  his  portrait  taken — an  idea,  by-the- 
bye,  he  has  long  had  in  his  mind — and  inviting  Mr.  Felspar  to  Barton 
Castle  for  that  purjiose,  and,  and " 

"  And  having  once  got  him  into  his  power,"  continued  Mr.  Felspar, 
taking  up  the  thread  of  the  other's  narrative,  *'this  feudal  chieftain 
threatens  to  cast  the  distinguished  artist  into  the  deepest  dungeon  be- 
neath the  castle  moat  unless  he  consents,  in  the  intervals  of  portrait 
painting,  to  become  a  di*a wing- master.  Alarmed  by  this  menace  the 
ai-tLst  sinks  his  pride,  and  dogiinles  himself  as  requested. — So  this  is  your 
firet  essay  on  the  wood.  Miss  Ella,  Ls  it  1 "  he  added,  taking  up  the  block. 
"  The  gentleman  with  the  harp  is,  I  conclude,  King  Alfred ;  but  how 
do  you  know  he  was  left-handed  ? " 

"  He  is  playing  with  his  right  hand,  as  he  should  do,  is  ho  not  1 "  said 
Ella  simply. 

"  Well,  no,  not  exactly.  This  othor  gentleman,  too,  is  holding  hia 
goblet,  not  dexterously,  but  in  some  sinister  manner — a  tutor  is  nothing 
if  he  is  not  classical — Seriously,  dear  Miss  Josceline,  don't  you  see  that 
your  dramatis  per807ice  will  be  lefc-handed  when  they  come  to  be  printed 
off." 

"  Dear  me,  how  foolish  of  me." 

"  Not  at  all ;  it  is  only  because  you  are  new  to  the  work.  The  mis- 
take, however,  reflects  credit  on  you,  as  it  shows  you  do  not  much 
consult  the  looking-glass,  in  which  the  same  change  is  effected." 

"That  is  really  very  pretty,"  exclaimed  Miss  Birt. 

"At  all  events,  it  is  a  very  polite  way  of  stating  the  indubitable 
fact  that  I  am  very  stupid,"  said  Ella.  She  was  regarding  her  left- 
handed  drawing  with  great  contempt  and  chagrin.  "  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  the  plain  truth,  Mr.  Felspar.  Of  {terformance  you  need  not 
speak,  for  I  know  there  is  none ;  but  is  there  any  real  promise  in  all 
this?" 
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"It  Is  ^erjr  curioua,"  said  Folfipar  gravely,  "but  tliat  same  quee^tion 
was  Jiiai  to  me  not  long  ago  relating  to  anotber  young  aspirant.  It  wai 
Dot  «o  diificnlt,  bowever^  to  reply  in  that  case,  because  tlie  inquiry  was 
nuule  by  a  tliinl  }>ersou." 

•♦  Pray  do  not  c«  insider  my  feelings,  Mr.  Felspw/'  unawfirecl  Ella 
csart>estly ;  **  it  will  be  kinder  to  me  to  speak  tbe  truth/* 

**  Well,  honestly,  then,  Misa  Josceline,  you  have  consiilcrable  t^lnnt. 
Aji  to  your  being  a  bom  artist,  tn^  the  i»hrasG  g<^»ea,  I  am  doubtful  about 
that ;  tlio  talent  should  have  develop«?d  itself  etirlier." 

**  I>o  not  mock  me,  ^Ir.  Felspar.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  shall  never 
be  a  Ko8a  Bonheur  or  a  Mrs.  Butler." 

Hit  eorapanion  smiled — perhaps  at  the  energy  of  her  modesty,  or  it 
tnighl  be  at  the  juxta^KtNition  of  the  names  she  mentioned  ;  yuur  artiat 
has  alwap  his  favouritee,  which  makes  the  expression  of  opinion  in  the 
layman  dangerous. 

**  You  think  me  a  fool,'*  nhe  added,  mistaking  tho  cause  of  hts  amose- 
m«it»  "for  associatiug  mvRolf  with  such  company  even  for  the  sake  of 
iUiistnition*  Oh,  Mr*  Felapai',  is  there  no  hope  ?  shall  I  never  earn  my 
hrcmA  by  my  pencil  I  " 

"  Your  bread  I  Cei-tainly,  you  need  not  l»c  .nfraid  of  that ;  the  finest 
and  most  expensive  description  of  French  roll." 

••  There,  didn't  I  tell  you  so,  Ella]  "  broke  in  Miss  Blrt  triumphantly. 

••Yes;  but  then,  dear  Aunt  Esther,  you're  not  an  art  critic;  you'i-e 
up  of  sugtir  and  spicG  and  all  that's  nice.' 

"Just  flo/' itusen  ted  Mr,  Felspar;  "  wherca<^  ,\n  critics  and  tutors?, 
^IImj  ar«  made  up  of  fi-ogs  and  snailn  and  puppy  dogs'  tailg,  and  everything 
i«c3tion;ible." 

**  T  didn't  mean  that,  I'm  sure,'*  said  Ella  hastily. 

**  If  you  did  yon  wutdd  not  be  far  wrong,  Now  let  us  proceed  to 
Hia  Highness"  (here  Mr.  Felspur*i^  face  began  io  pucker  into 
[bablo  hmih^,  which  at  Ella's  waniing  glance  liecame  Ktill  moni 
oomic  in  tt« gravity)  '*  does  not  sit  till  this  afternoon,  so  we  have  a  couple 
of  lioutH  before  us.  In  the  first  place,  how  came  you  to  hit  upon  such  a 
novel  snbjoct  for  tl lustration  as  King  Alfred  ? " 

**  I  don't  woiider  ut  your  laughing  at  the  originality  of  my  iileas,  Mr, 
Feliifiar^  but  tho  fact  is  (and  hero  you  wUl  laugh  still  more)  1  have  got  a 
ooinmiiviOD ; "  and  she  ImndtHl  him  thi^  puhUHher'n  letter. 

^'Cooii^  this  is  famous,"  said  lie.  '*This  all  comes  of  your  organ- 
griDikr." 

**  And  Mr,  Vernon^  intr<Hluction/"  sjud  Ella. 

"  Qaite  tni(^,**  ailmitted   Ffinpar;   "  that  no  doubt  assisted  you.     It 
■  not  citii**s  first  success  that  caiLscs  onp  to  forget  old  friends." 
^■^LX  hop(»  I  .  1    "         (-r  lx.»  xucce^ful  if  that  is  what  ctimrs  of  it^**  re- 
^^Btt  Klla  W2  ..  blush.     FelMpar  smilo<l  and  sighed. 

*"Tliai  is  weii  said,  Misji  .loscrlino.  Aw  thcwo  ix>om8  by  Mr. — 
Wbal'a  tiii  name — Fortescue — ^worth  anything  I  " 
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**  To  my  mind  they  are  Very  good — qtiite  good  enotigli  for  tkeir 
wotdd-be  illustrator,  at  all  eyents.     But  you  can  judge  for  yonrBelf." 

'*  I  would  rather  hear  you  read  them.  Let  us  have  the  '  Alfred/  at 
all  events." 

Without  hesitation,  but  with  a  little  nervous  t^mor  of  the  voice 
that  was  not  unbecoming  to  the  subject,  Ella  read  as  follows  : — 

**  All  his  land  was  with  the  Dane, 
All  his  kingdom  from  him  ta*en 
Save  that  Isle  of  Athelnej, 
Save  that  spot  whereon  he  lay ; 
Fifty  roods  of  marshy  ground, 
Set  with  stagnant  water  round, 
He  that  shoald  be  king  and  lord, 
Owner  but  of  his  good  sword. 

"  Isle  of  Nobles,  well  'twas  called, 
Ditch-encircled,  wattle-wall'd, 
Kerer  yet  held  place  of  pride 
Kobler  than  did  there  abide ; 
Never  from  the  stateliest  tower, 
Forth  look'd  king  in  leaguer'd  hour, 
With  a  thousand  at  his  best 
Of  the  bravest  and  the  best, 
Half  so  king-like  as  did  he, 
Girt  by  that  scant  company ; 
Never  in  the  after  time 
Shall  there  stand  one  more  sublime  ; 
One  of  all  his  royal  race 
With  less  shadow  of  disgrace ; 
Never  one  more  truly  king, 
(If  that  brow  do  lack  its  ring). 
Though  to  some  shall  bend  the  knee 
Nations  from  beyond  the  sea, 
Then  that  were  not  known  to  be." 

"  That  last  is  rather  awkwardly  expressed,"  observed  Felspar,  "  otLkC^ 
wise  I  congratulate  Mr.  Fortescue — and  you." 

"  Monarch,  who  mad'st  war  to  cease 
But  to  bo  more  great  in  peace ; 
Statesman,  who  in  evil  age 
Oav'st  men  equal  heritage ; 
Warrior,  first  of  all  that  race 
Gleaning  smiles  from  captive  face ; 
Poet  of  the  dead  achieved 
(Bay  and  laurel  interleaved) ; 
Perfect  man  of  matchless  fate, 
Alfred,  Britons  own  *  the  Great.' 
Minstrel,  too— for,  whence  it  hung 
Keach'd  he  down  the  harp  unbtrung, 
Laid  he  bow  and  bugle  by, 
Quench'd  the  king-light  in  his  eye, 
Taking  his  iong-lighten'd  way 
From  that  Isle  of  Athelney, 
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Uato  trhoro  the  Kojiil  Bano 
Camt^  Inj  with  Prioea  and  ihtuie. 
For  ia  a&cient  days  to  bard« 
X««d  WM  Bono  of  i^old  or  eword ; 
Threfttea'd  iioi>«  his  life  or  limb, 
Por  his  burp  v»s  shieM  to  bim  : 
Ht  thnt  drew  the  amile  &ad  tear, 
CaoM  iMid  never  frovn  to  fmr ; 
Nor  ttognerdoo'd  MOg  thoir  lays 
Miji8tr«lj  of  xh*  Aacient  dayt. 

"^  Far  ht  m&rk*d  the  R^en, 

Ftoaiiiig  o'er  their  pimto  dao — 
Fbi^.  vbose  »p«U  bad  oft  been  proron 
Bjr  aUin  Uubba's  sisters  woveo, 
WnTing  left  haAd,  wa\'iDg  right, 
III  or  trell  m  fared  the  fight ; 
Sore  ihall  now  Uw  cokl-black  wiog 
Now,  if  e'er,  ita  varatng  fling ; 
Kow  from  that  discordant  throat. 
Buret,  if  eVr,  a  boditig  note. 
Yet,  it  dioc»pa  ia  aleepy  fold 
While  the  foe  atand  la  their  bold. 

"  Spoile  he  marVd  from  tittry  place. 

Which  the  tridtreee  leadoth  face; 
Gold  nod  silrer  Teieela  set. 
With  their  holy  wIdo  etill  wet ; 
But  thf  prierte,  they  li**  in  gore 
And  ehall  bleea  no  gobteta  more. 
There  are  earreo  elube  from  Spain, 
But  Uie  eeent  doe»  not  remnia 
Of  the  peaceful  cedarii  woDd — 
There  is  hair  on  them  and  blood; 
Bofs^d  thicid  and  jareltn, 
(Ajceand  bore  breast  did  them  win) 
Plack'd  from  roanj  a  waited  etratid  ; 
Beakers  for  I  lie  double  hand, 
Standing  ap  to  the  mid-thigb. 
Only  chiefs  might  set  down  dry^- 
Tht-y  who  coucli'd  their  yellow  hair. 
Bound  the  feaat-board  half  made  bare, 
Tojfing  with  thtir  captured  fercn. 
Hewn  from  out  some  grove  of  apean ; 
Grinn'd  the  wolfahead  helm  above, 
Bach  ff«rcu  Isader^s  eyes  of  lore  ; 
Orimty  TnjiJded  each  their  pleiwure 
Seating  to  the  myatic  measare, 
Snbject  to  the  throbbing  string. 
And  owning  in  the  bard  a  king.'* 

done,  Fartegcufj/*  cried  Felnpar.     **That  is  o,  happy  loticU.*' 

**  Oathmra,  aet  amidal  Lis  powrr, 
Victon  in  their  ? ittial  hour. 
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Oourtcou  speech  ind  look  could  ipare 
To  him  vho  brought  high  mufio  there : 

*  If  thy  Toiee,  SirMinatrel,  be 
Rare  aa  is  thy  minstrelsy, 

Fear  not  though  to  raise  its  tono. 
Rebel  tongue  though  thou  may*Bt  own.' 

SONO. 

'*  I  strike  my  harp  with  fettered  hand, 

I  sing  to  alien  ear, 
And  yet  my  song  is  sweet  to  m^, 

And  yet  my  haip  is  dear. 
My  foot  is  set  on  natire  soil, 

A  soil  that  is  not  free  ; 
My  kin  are  slain,  my  lore  is  lost. 

My  haip  remains  to  me. 
The  rttin'd  home  that  sheUer'd  me. 

The  burnt  and  wasted  plain, 
A  smiling  oot,  a  fertile  Tale, 

I  find  in  song  again. 
And  where  I  go,  or  friend  or  foe, 

A  welcome  free  affords 
The  Toiee  that  sings  to  ereiy  heart. 

The  hand  that  roles  the  chords.** 

''  That  is  graceful/'  remarked  Felspar,  "  but  thin  and  feminine." 
'*  That  is  just  what  Guthrum  thought/'  said  Ella,  laughing.  ''  He,  to 
must  have  been  an  art  critic." 

"  Small  and  early,  eh  1 — ^very  likely/'  said  Felspar. 

**  Clash  of  spear  and  targe's  ring 
Greeted  loud  the  minstrel  king ; 
Wrench'd  the  chieftain  from  its  hold 
Armlet  rough  with  massy  gold : 

*  Guerdon'd  thus,  Sir  Scald,'  he  said, 
'  Sing  us  song  less  fit  for  maid 
Sick  for  love,  and  sad  by  choice,' 

("  That  is  a  good  line,"  interpolated  Felspar.) 
Thus  he  sang  with  fuller  roice : 

SONG. 

"  The  wolf  and  the  wild  dog 

Are  under  the  hill, 
The  hart's  in  the  upland. 

The  fox  in  the  ghjU ; 
There's  game  for  the  hunter 

On  mountain  and  moor. 
But  mine  be  the  forest. 

And  mine  the  wild  boar.  \ 

His  enah  through  the  eorert. 

From  ilanth^honDd  to  flea"^ 
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doubt  about  the  sleuth-honnd/'  interrupted  Felspar.  **Theiy 
nnt  boars  with  sleuth-hounds.  He  might  as  well  have  written 
.    Never  mind,  go  on.'' 

*'  His  crash  through  the  corert 

From  boar-hound  to  flee, 
His  roar  like  the  thuuder 

Is  music  to  mo ; 
The  trace  of  his  black  blood, 

And  foam  track  afar, 
More  glads  me  than  wine  cup, 

Fiird  high  after  war  ; 
His  warm  lair  abandon'd, 

When  madden'd,  half  blind, 
He  comes  swift  as  storm-bolt. 

My  staunch  dogs  behind  ; 
I,  right  in  his  pathway, 

With  bow-string  at  strain, 
And  dart  drawn  to  stone-head, 

One  moment  remain ; 
The  next  through  that  red  eye 

The  arrow  hath  flown, 
The  short  sword  finds  scabbard. 

The  death-mort  is  blown." 

lat  is  much  better,"  said  relsj)ar.  "  There  is  vigour  in  that, 
id  Guthrum  say  about  it  1 " 

*'  From  the  wassail  brake  a  shout, 
Over  the  dark  hills  about, 
Scaring  many  an  antler  d  deer. 
Mayhap,  in  his  dusky  lair ; 
Rousing  with  its  tumult  long 
Many  a  hero  of  that  song, 
Following  far  upon  his  way 
The  minstrel  king  to  Athelney. 
When  King  Alfred  came  again 
Guest  unto  the  royal  Dane, 
It  was  not  with  harp  or  song  ; 
But  his  island  strength  amon^, 
In  green  Selwood  that  had  grown 
Watchful  for  that  hour  to  dawn. 
Where  the  dart  might  least  offend. 
Well  the  minstrol's  eye  had  kenn'd — 
Riimpart's  low  declivity, 
Vacant  guard,  or  sheltering  tree. 
From  a  nest  made  desohite. 
The  Danish  raven  croak'd  her  hate — 
Thanks  unto  our  minstrel  king  — 
Marr'din  claw  and  clipp'd  in  wing." 

>w  confess  that  is  very  fair,  Mr.  Felspar.  I  think  I  am  to  be 
for  having  such  a  poem  to  illustrate ;  and  the  rest  are  quite  as 
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**  I  iliink  Mr.  Forte&oue  is  to  be  envied  too/'  snid  Filipii  | 
*'  I  meLit]^  of  course,"  he  adtl^t  **  i»  having  so  appreciative  kzi 
DoD^t  you  think  bo^  Miss  Birt  1 " 

"X  do  indeed,  Mr.  Felspar;  I  ttink  tbe  picture  quite  m  ^  mI 
l>oetix/' 

'*  At  all  events,  Irlisa  Jocelyn  sbnll  make  it  so  before  ttle  bi^ 
With  it/'f^id  FelfipftT  con^dently,     **  And  now  let  us  aot  to  wark" 


K 
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How  fair  those  locks  where  now  tli©  light  wind  t>tm, 

Wbat  eyes  Fb©  haa,  and  what  a  peife<;t  arm  ! 
And  yet  methinks  that  little  laugh  of  hera^ — 

That  little  giddy  laugh  *b  her  crowning  charm. 
Where'er  she  passes,  countryside  or  town, 

The  streets  make  festa,  and  the  fields  rejoice. 
Should  sorrow  come,  as  't  will,  to  cast  me  down, 

Or  Death,  as  come  he  must,  to  hush  my  voice, 
Her  laugh  would  wake  roe,  just  as  now  it  thrills  me- 
That  little  giddy  laugh  wherewith  she  kiUs  me. 

FREDERICK  LOCKER 
(aftks  CubcvjcT  Maiot). 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

Tire  SiniKc. 

ISO  asRiduouslj  did  Mibs 
Burt  perform  her  duties 
aachaperon  thai  through' 
out  the  drawing  lefiaon 
she  never  left  tutor  and 
pupil  to  themaelTee,  and 
Ellft  had  ronaec|ncnUy  no 
opportunity  of  giving 
Mr.  Felspar  any  informa- 
tion conoerning  his  High- 
Tiee&  All  that  he  knew 
ulxtat  him,  save  from 
village  nimour,  he  had 
gnthered  from  a  few 
wonlfi  dropped  by  Mi» 
Kurt,  which  we  may  he 
sure  were  not  very  ex- 
planatory. 

It  was,  tht*refore,wiih 
».»t])o  Quvkmty  that  the 
t«c»ivttil  pri'fi*:'ntly  a   summons   U^   his  new  patron's  prfsence. 
tm^t  by  Uift  way,  was  a  word  tlmt  Mr.  Felspar  e«pecially  disliked,  from 

'  111  fioiiJ  thntif  fur  tlicirart  which 

i  and  which  lie  ud  to;  he  always 
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eschewed  it ;  nay,  he  was  even  in  the  hahit  of  reversing  matters  and 
calling  his  patrons  clients.    Indeed,  except  so  £Eur  as  professional  skill  was 
concerned,  his  Highness  could  hardly  have  made  a  worse  choice  of  a 
painter  to  hand  down  his  twenty  times  transmitted  features  to  posterity 
than  in  the  present  case ;  which  was  hard  upon  him,  since  his  ohject  in 
employing  him  was  not  wholly  a  selfish  one.     It  had,  it  is  true,  long 
heen  on  his  mind  that  it  was  little  short  of  a  sacred  duty  with  him  to  be 
transferred  to  canvas ;  for  he  was  getting  on  in  years,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  ever  find  a  suitahle  bride  by  means  of  whom  he 
might  be  repi*oduced  in  flesh  and  blood.     It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  think 
that  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  might  pass  from  the  earth  without  a  record ; 
that,  unconscious  of  his  existence  while  alive,  the  nation  should  not 
even  have  an  opportunity  of  beholding  his   counterfeit  presentment, 
suggestive  of  such  mighty  might-have-beens.     He  was  not  angry  with 
his  fellow-creatures  for  their  lack  of  recognition ;    but  it  filled  him 
with  a  certain  pathos  on  his  own  account.     What  a  strange  life  for  the 
one  survivor  of  his  race  to  die  unknown  and  unacknowledged  in  that 
obscure  comer  of  what  (had  matters  been  a  little  difierent)  would  hare 
been  his  dominions ! 

Such  a  feeling,  of  course,  was  grotesquely  egotistic,  but  it  was  as  genuine 
as  any  mediieval  superstition.  It  has  been  said  of  too  good  a  Catholic 
that  he  was  more  papistical  than  the  Pope ;  but  his  Highness  was,  as  it 
were,  the  best  of  Catholics  and  the  Pope  himself  as  well.  The  necessity 
of  having  his  porti*ait  taken  being  admitted,  and,  as  we  have  said,  a 
duty  owed  both  to  himself  and  to  posterity,  it  was  a  malicious  stroke  of 
fate  to  send  him  Michael  Felspar  for  his  portrait  painter. 

It  was   that  gentleman's  custom,  on  important  occasions  like  the 
present,  to  place  his  sitters  upon  a  platform  which  was  raised  and  lowered 
by  a  winch ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  that  elevation,  he  treated  even  the 
highest  of  them  as  though  they  wei'e  upon  his  own  level.    He  had  under- 
taken, at  Miss  Burt's  request,  to  address  his  new  patron  as  "  Sir  "—a 
monosyllable  to  which  he  had  an  objection ;  but  she  had  fortunately  not 
suggested  that  he  should  stretch  this  to  "  his  Highness."    His  lips  would 
have  uttered  the  appellation  with  unwillingness,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
genuine  article ;  and  lie  certainly  did  not  believe  that  "  Mr.  Edward " 
came  under  that  head.     His  own  impression  was  that  that  mysterious 
personage  had  some  connection  with  some  outside  pretender,  such  as  Don 
Carlos,  although  his  living  in  a  castle  and  being  a  man  of  wealth  rather 
militated  against  that  theory.     The  painter  had  not  much  curiosity  in 
his  composition,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  accepted  his 
present  commission  at  all  but  for  the  opportunity  it  held  out  to  him  of 
renewing  his  acquaintance  with  Ella.     He  had,  as  we  know,  a  personal 
interest  only  too  warm  and  tender  in  that  young  lady,  which  of  itself 
would  have  kept  him  at  a  dl^^tance,  rather  than  attracted  him  to  her; 
but  he  felt  bound,  on  his  friend's  account  as  well  as  her  own,  to  leave  no 
•feODe  untamed  to  4q  h?r  4  service,     Ferhaps,  too,  he  had  secretly  wished 
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ke  latro  wbetber  her  feelings  towai'd^  YemoQ  were  8tich  as  he  be- 
(and  feared)  them  to  be ;  if  so,  he  bad  alreaily  satisfied,  or  rnthor 
OTmoed^  himself  upon  that  ix>iiit.  Tho  way  in  which  tihe  ha<l  spoken, 
kd,  ctHl  more,  the  way  in  which  she  had  refrained  from  sptMikiQgj  of  his 
wnd^  bad  corrobotuted  all  hij^  suspicions. 

The  sitting  took  place  in  the  picixut*  gallery,  whither,  with  the  rest 
' tbo painter'a  pet  la,  the  platform  had  been  convpycd,  which  be 

mmd  hb  Highnes    :  :ng  with  a  certain  solemn  curiosity.     Perhaps 

^binded  him  of  the  scaiTold  on  which  so  many  of  his  ancestoi^  and 
^P»dbanmta  had  perii^hed.  The  remembrance  gi^ew  still  more  fiiriking 
01  Hr.  Felspar  placed  a  chaii*  there  and  i-equested  his  companion  to 
ice  hiM  seat  apon  it. 

On  that  1 "  said  his  Highness,  raising  hia  dark  eyebrows. 
joo  please,  dr.     As  I  stand  to  paint  and  you  sit,  we  shall  then 
tlie  same  plane.'* 
Highnees  sliook  his  head,  as  well  he  might,  the  idea  of  his  being 
I  tbo  came  plane  with  an j body  (not  in  Windsor  Castle)  being  an  ab- 
However,  he  did  as  he  was  bid*  and  was  wound  up  by  the 
during  which  process  he  looked  so  indescribably  droll  (from  horror 
libeny  tak^n  with  him)  that  tho  operator  was  almost  suffocated 
|«ti]iprettsed  Iftughter.    On  the  other  hand,  when  once  at  rest,  and,  aa 
enthroned,  iiia  Higliness  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
,  indeed  so  much  so  that  a  look  of  majestic  complacency  stole 

f  lures,  which  the  painter  would  rather  have  died  than  have 
canviui.  Of  all  his  possible  ancestors  ho  looked  most  like 
irst  after  he  had  written  his  la.st  pamgi^ph  againnt  tobacco, 
rn  (am  lie  flattered  himself)  that  noxious  narcotic  for  good 
[r.  Feli^par's  method  to  t^dk  to  his  sitters  in  a  cheexy  manner, 
id,  tf  powible,  to  induce  them  tc»  talk  to  him,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tliat 
imy  Btare  which  sittcni  use,  and  which  rendei-s  thorn  moi^  suitable  for 
m  MvlpioT  than  the  ptiinter ;  and  tljis  antidote  to  Btitfness  was  never 
iry  than  on  tho  presrnt  *icrii>«ion. 
you  feel  tolerably  comfoiUiblo  up  there,**  he  said,  aa  he 
the  brushes  in  his  palette  and  took  his  station  opjiobiie  the 
"  Some  uf  my  sittiirs  object  to  the  platform  jujit  at  first ;  it  has 
oortaici  formality.'* 

His  Highness  liowtxl  in  a  manner  that  wa;^  more  thjin  formal ;  indeed, 
totely.  To  be  oompacod  and  associated  -with  other  **  fitters"  was  most 
IbgiaiTO  to  him ;  but  Felspar  only  perceived  that  he  was  acquiescent, 
ad  proceeded  to  mn  on  as  u&ual  iu  bis  pW.sant  profoKsional  way. 
_  "  One  of  my  clieuta.  indeed.  objoct4?d  to  the  platform  more  at  kst  than 
H^^L  Slie  wa^ 

^HHfetng  for  I  :i   lli^zhnos^.   astouLshment  for  onco 

^Bomini;  hi»  senile  of  dignity* 
^Htti^|Mnodei  for  hands  Oldy,      I  wanted  a  piiir  ot   rery  tjki  ones. 
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It  wan  not  very  easy  to  get ;  for,  of  course,  people  of  position  will  not  sit 
for  a  whole  afternoon  with  their  hands  before  them  for  a  fancy  Bubject" 

"  So  I  should  imagine,"  said  his  Highness  loftily. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  picturesque  old  hands  are  difficult  to  find  amoi^ 
the  working  classes.  In  IttUy  it  is  different,  where  the  diyness  of  the 
climate  and  perhaps  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  common  articles  of 
food  induce  delicacy  of  frame ;  but  in  England  rheumatism,  and  hard 
work,  and  gross  feeding  unite  to  make  the  hand  of  labour  very  unsightly. 
It  struck  me,  however,  that  in  the  old  women's  ward  at  some  workhouse, 
I  should  find  out  of  so  great  a  number  at  least  one  hand — or  rather,  a 
jMiir  of  them — to  suit  my  purpose.  But  it  was  a  very  melancholy 
show  of  hands,  I  do  iLssure  you.  I  never  lx;foi*e  had  pictured  to  me  in 
so  material  a  shape  the  hard  conditions  of  human  existence  as  on  that 
occasion." 

"  Poor  things  !  "  murmured  his  Highness  pitifully,  as  he  looked  at 
his  own  shapely  digits  ;  "  it  must  have  been  a  sad  sight." 

"  So  this  pompous  creature  has  a  heart  of  his  own,"  thought  Felspar, 
and  felt  that  ho  had  been  committing  an  injustice. 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  exhibition  was  sad  enough.  I  chose,  however,  the 
best  I  could — an  old  woman  of  eighty — and  asked  if  she  would  sit  to 
me.  The  price  I  offered,  though  moderate  enough,  seemed  to  her  a 
Golcouda,  and  if  she  could  she  would  have  jumped  at  the  offer.  The 
sight  of  that  platform  frightened  her  at  first  immensely,  but,  with  much 
persuasion  and  a  great  deal  of  physical  difficulty,  I  got  her  into  position; 
and,  once  there,  she  sat  as  quietly  as  youi-self." 

His  Highness  frowned.  Sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  his  humbler 
fellow-creatures  was  one  thing ;  to  bo  compared  with  them  was  quite 
another.  He  looked  doubtfully  at  the  machine  on  which  he  sat,  as 
though  it  must  have  needed  a  good  deal  of  scrubbing,  and  perhaps  hadn't 
had  it  since  it  was  occupied  by  **  the  model  for  hands." 

"  The  old  lady  and  I  got  on  capitally,"  continued  Felspar ;  "  she  told 
me,  what  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  herself  and  the  other  'elderly 
ladies,'  as  she  called  them,  were  well  treated  in  the  workhouse,  and  had 
little  to  complain  of  j  in  short,  we  both  grew  very  communicative  and 
great  friends.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  was  called  out  of  the  room, 
and  had  to  talk  with  some  person  on  business  for  some  time,  and  on  my 
return  I  found  my  old  lady,  arm-chair  and  all,  upon  the  floor,  crying  ont 
that  she  was  killed  and  the  platform  bewitched.  I  had  told  her  to  sit 
quiet  in  my  absence ;  but  I  suppose  that  curiosity  had  been  too  much  for 
her,  and  she  had  moved  the  chair  about  a«  she  stared  at  things  till  it 
rolled  off.  I  could  never  j>ersuade  her  to  get  up  again,  and  indeed  she 
represented  herself  as  so  much  damaged  that  I  had  to  pay  her  a  round 
sum  in  compensation.  I  hope,"  concluded  Mr.  Felspar,  with  a  significant 
smile  at  his  present  sitter,  **  that  such  an  accident  will  not  occur  again." 

His  Highness  gasped,  but  said  nothing ;  the  idea  of  his  tumbling  off 
the  i)latform,  chair  and  all,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  entertain. 
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le  Mibliiue  repose  of  his  eitter  and  the  marked  cbaracier  of  h  is  features 

Mr.  Felspar's  task  a  compftrativdy  easy  one ;  but  the  geneml  effect 

{MCture  miLst  nceda,  he.  fnlt,  be  wooden,  iinloss  be  could  contiivo 

\mnn9  idgns  of  animation.     This  is  one  of  the  disadvantnge^  of 

straagmi» ;  the  artist  does  not  know  what  topic  excites  their 

and  haK  to  shoot  at  a  venture  ;  he  sometimes  hitss  a  tender  spot. 

Tkuba^  mn  good  pictures,  air/'   aaid   Felspar,   looking  round   the 

they  family  portraits  1 " 
'ITaey  artt,"  said  bif*  Highness  eiupliatically. 

other  had  not  implied  a  doubt ;,  though,  if  h'lB,  companion  had 
him  be  was  the  last  of  tiie  HtmirU,  ho  migbt  possibly  (as  Yernon 
observed)  have  aakod  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 
That  lady  yonder  has  a  good  deal  of  character  in  her  face,"  said 
!Felspui%  nodding  careleafily  at  one  of  the  portraits,     '*  As  her  attire  put* 
it  of  tho  qucKtion  tliat  she  can  be  a  very  near  relativcj  I  may  s*iy 
riie  looka  as  if  ^he  had  a  will  of  ber  own/* 

ft  so  happened  that,  beyond  what  her  face  showed,  the  lady  in  question 
character  at  all,  not  even  to  ppeak  of:  it  wfis  ^Hss  Walkinahaw, 
of  Uie  Young  Pretender, 
Sh«  bad— a  will  of  her  own,"  assented  bis  Highnesa. 
o  I  should  think,"  ^ald  Fejgjmr,     '*  The  features  of  the  gentleman 
aidft  seem,  eomehow,  familial*  to  me.     It  is  very  cuiious,  by  the- 
Ukd  shows  the  power  of  meiv  attire,  how  very  seldom  the  portrait  of 
of  another  era  doen  gugf^efit  a  likeness  i^o  any  living  person.    Yet 
lm«»  norn  I  liad  seen  that  man  befoi-e." 

til'  of  Prince  Clinrles  Edwurd,"  observed  his  Iljghnefia 


!     An  hiatorical  picture  I     Then  that  accounts  for  the  effect  it 
MJ.     Directly  I  set  eyes  cm  it  1  felt  inclined  to  say  to  myself,  tis 
you  know.  '  I  rememlier  your  face,  but  if  you'd  give  me  the 
can't  rememVier  your  name.'     Poor  Ohailea  Edward  t  there  was 
romantic  attraction  about  him  that  lasts  even  yet,  though  he 
br»t  to  dtavipate  it,     I  suppose  the  Count  de  Cbambord  has  a 
gift— to  judgt?  by  the  devotion  of  bis  adherents — of  winning  men's 
attachment.     One  dacs  not,  of  course,  admire  bis  character — 
mml,  for  one  thing,  be  us  obstinate  as  a  mule — but  being  tlie  last  of 
luicieni  moo — be  so  kind  as  to  look  a  little  more  to  tho  right,  fdr — 
ikn — and  finding  1'       '"     ■  I  ting  on  in  years  and  childless — are  you 
art>  "piit^  c'Hi 

lirr  wiks  sTj<rgi?>to(i  by  a  suppres.'sed  grtmu  fmni  bis  Highness. 
m*i  put  thiii  ciJLMhion  behind  you,     .Sitt^^rd  often  compbiiu  to  me 
OBrtiiin  fcelinir  of  oonntmint — I  8up|K»«  it*8  indigestion.     I  feel  it 
Ml- cut." 

1  suite  me  very  well,"  sai<l  his  Hiarhncss, 
{iroceed." 
Talking  of  hair  cutting,"  continued  FoUpir,  who,  natumUy  h  uuui 
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of  few  words,  always  became  anecdotal  from  habit  when  he  had  his  bnuh 
in  his  hand ;  ''  I  heard  a  curious  story  the  other  day  about  the  Count  do 
Chambord  from  a  French  barber.  In  1848— of  all  the  dates  to  dioose 
from ! — the  Count  tried  to  get  up  a  little  enthusiasm  for  hereditary 
monarchy.  He  held  a  sort  of  assembly  at  Brussels  to  which  a  delegate 
of  each  trade  in  Paris  was  invited,  and  my  barber  was  one  of  them. 
I  asked  what  he  thought  of  Henri  Y.,  and  he  said  Monseigneur  was 
charming.  The  reception  took  place  at  the  Count's  own  house,  it  seems, 
but  the  delegates  were  quartered  in  the  town  wherever  room  could  be 
found  for  them.  At  first  my  barber,  who  was  a  very  simple  young 
fellow,  was  overcome  by  the  presence  of  royalty ;  but  when,  after  all  was 
over,  he  saw  that  his  Majesty  addressed  a  kind  word  to  everybody,  h» 
took  courage,  and  by  the  time  it  came  to  his  own  turn  to  be  spoken  to, 

he  was  quite  himself. 

"  *  I  hope,  sir,'  said  the  Count,  *  that  you  are  comfortably  located  in 

Brus&els  1 ' 

"  *  Thank  you,  Monseigneur,  pretty  well ;  but  since  you  are  so  kind 

as  to  inquire,  there  is  one  thing  amiss  that  troubles  me.     In  Paris  I  am 

accustomed  to  two  sheets  to  my  bed.     At  the  lion  d'Or,  here,  they  only 

give  me  one.' 

"  *  Monseigneur,'  said  the  barber,  '  smiled,  as  if  it  were  a  joke,  which 

to  me  it  certainly  was  not,  but  assured  me  the  omission  should  be  rectified. 

And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  that  night  I  had  two  sheets  to  my  bed.' 
"  I  am  glad  to  add,"  smiled  Felspar  in  conclusion,  "  that,  touched  by 

that  instance  of  royal  solicitude,  my  barber  has  remained  a  Legitimist 

ever  since." 

Not  a  muscle  moved  in  his  Highness's  face  ;  he  could  not  have  looked 

graver  if  his  companion  had  been  describing  the  execution  of  the  last 

Bourbon  by  the  guillotine. 

"  The  man  has  no  humour,"  reflected  Felspar.     "He  looks  like  King 

Log.     What  the  deuce  shall  I  do  with  him  ?  " 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 
The  SiTTixa  Continued. 

I  HAVE  said  that  hLs  Highness's  motives  in  sending  for  Mr.  Felspar  to 
portray  his  features  were  not  wholly  selfish,  but  they  were  not  quite, 
perhaps,  so  disinterested  as  he  would  have  persuaded  himself.  As 
Yorkshiremen  frankly  confess  of  their  native  honesty,  they  were  "  a  little 
mixed."  It  is  possible  that,  so  fai*  as  the  picture  went,  his  Highness's  sole 
intention  was  to  benefit  posterity,  but  it  was  also  obvious  that  a  drawing- 
master  might  be,  and  was,  a  great  acquisition  to  Miss  Josceline.  Hr. 
Felspar  was  of  no  sort  of  use  in  that  capacity  to  his  present  employer. 
And  yet  there  was  a  certain  something  which  made  that  nnfortmuite 
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ifetiit  tokrable  to  bin  Highnoss^  evQU  when  thus  taking  Mii>s  WalHn- 

wmm  tor  hi^  anoestress,  tind  s^peaking  ^ith  levity  v£  the  di\'^inu  right  of 

kiqgs,     Kay,   thf^re  was  a  reason,  thongh   tinacknowleOged   even  to 

kimrif»  which  Ibd  htm  i<i  coDCtliute  his  componion ;  an  opemtion  fiASf 

moi^fh  to  common  folks  auiniat^d  by  the  di?sire  to  please,  but  which 

wiio  are  accustomed  to  exercise  putrunage  find  (when  that  per- 

w«apon  ui  denied  them)  a  very  diifieuU  job, 

**  Of  all  the  art«»  Mr,  Fe1spju-»  it  /ip|)ear.^  to  me  that  |mn ting— which 

of  eottm  Incitides  drawing — is  the  must  vaiimble  :  it  rescues  the  dead 

from  ol]lmon«  and  causes  our  anccstoj-a  i\w\  thoir  achit^vementa  in  a 

iDaTincT  to  hvB  again." 

Of  ootirse  a  seulonco  like  that  is  not  l)at«  itcii  in  a  hiiny  nor  deli v^^d 
at  ratidom  ;  and,  indee«l,  hia  Highness  uttered  it  with  the  greatest 
deUberabon  and  afti'r  a  protracted  pause.  It  was  intended!,  no  doubly  to 
produooan  ijnpn^sision,  and  it  did  produce  it.  It  was  some  time  before 
Vblipar  could  i-eply  witli  bccomiuj^  gravity  that  the  sentiments  thus 
lMi|ijHy  acpress«»d  were  also  hia  own.  He  should  hero  have  allowed  time 
IvohfMe;  but,  not  understanding  that  his  companion  was  occupied  in 
tW  eucopoeition  of  another  remark  of  similar  profundity,  he  went 
lightly  OD. 

**  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  sir,  that  it  is  not  even' 
11110  who  n^gards  the  achievements  of  his  ancestors  upon  canvas  as  a 
nbjoct  of  pleasing  contemplation.  In  a  certain  country'  mansion,  for 
ctxample*  tliere  iwed  to  hang  over  the  dining-room  mantelpiece  an 
•noestral  picture  which  gave  the  greatest  offence  to  every  living  member 
of  tJiefitmily/' 

**  Then  why  didn't  they  take  it  down?  "  inquired  hia  Highness  with 
Ian  Cttrioe<ity  ihtm  contiiiipt,  ft^r  he  f«*lt  the  coming  anecdote  to  l)e  an 
interruption. 

^Because  tiio  law  iorJ>a*i  it.     The  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  tiie 

bonae  hiid  er^oined  on  hin  descendants  by  \^i]l  that  it  should  always  bu 

tiiiin>.     It  represented  him  in  his  shirt-sleeves  employed  in  cutting  out  a 

ri-Ir  of  something  with  a  pair  of  shears.     Ho  had,  in  fact,  made  his 

'  as  a  fashionable  tj^iilor,  and.  foreseeing  that  his  progeny  would  be 

itrtby  which  he  had  risen  to  eminence,  he  hit  upon  this 

)i  vc  of  their  pride.     If  that  piotnie  were  ever  taken  down, 

thr  bou^'  and  lands  were  to  be  miule  over  to  the  Tailors'  Benevolent 

i^....:..   ,,^     Imagine  the  ix»Hition  of  a  would-lio  county  family  with 

rd  of  Umir  origin  always  Ixtfore  the  eyes  of  their  guests," 

L  ilia  Highness  lifU^d  his  eyebrows,  to  signify,  perhaps,  that  he  could 

I     inta^nw  it. 

I  I  was^  however,"  continued  Mr,  Felspar,  "  Uio  humble  instrument 

^pr.*        --^   them   out   of  their  social   difficulty,     They  took  counters 
^P»]  ir>d  it   was  dccidetl  that »  UM   their  rt^pecttfd  ancestor  had  not 

I  Tctl  how  hr  was  to  hang  on  the  wall,  )je  might  l>e  turned 

•  it    andj  aaevt'h  tlini  hr  im'rj'lit  ^il\-f  nst  to  intjuin*',  I  was 
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employed  to  paint  a  picture  on  the  back  of  the  canvas.  As  the  choice 
of  subject  was  left  to  me,  I  gave  them  a  crusader.  When  folks  ask 
questions  about  it,  they  say, '  That  is  the  founder  of  our  family ; '  which, 
if  not  the  literal  truth,  is  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  it."  And  Mr. 
Felspar  threw  back  his  hair  with  his  favourite  jerk  in  enjoyment  of  the 
reminiscence. 

You  may  put  a  joke  ever  so  broad  right  under  some  men's  noses 
(as  you  may  take  to  a  river  a  horse),  but  you  cannot  make  them  see  it. 
It  would  lie  an  interesting  speculation,  except  that  it  might  lead  to 
metaphysics,  to  inquire  what  it  looks  like  to  them. 

In  acknowledgment  of  this  lively  little  contribution  to  the  history  of 
county  families  his  Highness  only  bowed  his  head. 

*'  Your  particular  branch  of  your  profession,  Mr.  Felspar,  doubtless 
brings  you  a  good  deal  into  connection  with  human  nature ;  but  there 
are  other  branches  which  I  suppose  may  be  cultivated  in — ahem ! — 
comparative  seclusion." 

"  Doubtless.  Indeed,  the  greatest  works  of  which  my  art  can  boast 
have  been  produced  under  such  circumstances." 

"  I  was  not,  however,  thinking  so  much  of  the  art  as  of  the  artist," 
observed  his  Highness  thoughtfully.  "I  was  wondering  whether  a 
certain  excellence  could  not  be  attained  without  studying  in  tiie  schools 
— or — or — in  fact  being  brought  into  connection  with  the  outside  world 
at  all." 

"  Very  possibly,  though  it  would  be  working  under  a  considerable 
disadvantage  ;  and  in  the  case  of  one  who  takes  up  painting  as  his  profes- 
sion his  income  will  not  come  to  him ;  he  must  go  out  to  look  for  it." 

"That  would  bo  quite  unnecessary,"  remarked  his  Highness  em- 
phatically, "  in  the  case  I  have  in  my  mind." 

"  You  are  interested  in  some  amateur,  I  conclude.  Well,  of  course, 
you  will  use  your  own  judgment ;  but  in  my  opinion  a  young  fellow  is 
always  better — a  better  painter  as  well  as  a  better  everything  else — for 
seeing  the  world.  The  temptations  of  an  ai-tist's  career  are  much 
exaggerated ;  they  do  not  arise " 

"  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  them  in  connection  with  thLs  matter," 
broke  in  his  Highness  with  some  curtness.  "  The  fact  is,  the  case  I  had  in 
my  mind  was  that  of  a  young  lady ;  I  suppose  she  would  paint  flowers 
and  things  1 " 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Felspar,  smiling ;  "  I  cannot  say  that  the  gentler 
sex  who  paint — that  is,  who  paint  pictures — ^particularly  affect  flowers. 
Miss  Josoeline  for  example,  as  I  believe  you  are  awai-e,  has  a  special  turn 
for  figure  dra\\'ing. — Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  up  a  little  ?  " 

For  his  Highness's  eyes  had  drooped,  and  were  fixed  upon  his  feet. 
He  looked  up,  but  not  at  his  interlocutor,  whose  glance,  indeed,  with  a 
strange  forgetfulness  of  the  purpose  of  their  companionship,  he  seemed 
studiously  to  avoid. 

**  Have  you  known  Miss  Josceline  long  f  ** 
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So;  luileed  only  a  few  weeks;  but  circuniBtancea  have  rather 
thrown  n«  together.  Lite  at  the  UUramarlne  is  very  social,  and  until 
bar  iSitlier^tt  denth  wo  met  pretty  fi-equently.*' 

*•  She  made  a  fjivourable  impression  on  you,  doubtless  ?  " 

Aahu  Hi^hiiusa  8]X)ke  hia  dusky  cheek  glowed  with  colour,  which 
waa  r«»fl«»ctcd  on  thwt  of  hLs  companion. 

•*  i  >^ible  it  could  be  otherwise,"  answered  Felspar  gravely. 

"Her  ^  'S  and  modesty  won  their  way  to  every  heart." 

"She  U  very  beautiful/*  returned  the  other,  in  a  voice  tliat  for  him 
mw  Tisry  «oft  and  low. 

•^  Her  beauty,  sir,  is  tho  least  of  her  attractions,"  answered  Felspar, 
tbt  tcarl*!  in  his  cheek  growing  still  more  pronounced.  There  wiis  an 
imiignaiioD  in  his  tone  which  the  othrt-  did  nut.  riittir«>,  ho  wrjip|HMl  he 
ftplieared  to  l)e  in  his  own  reflections. 

•*  Har  father,  though  of  high  birtb,  w;iv  ti^i  quite — exactly  what  we 
oDold  have  wished,  wn^  he  7  " 

*•  Well,  air,  he  is  dead,  so  that  we  will  not  discuss  his  frailties  ;  but  in 
mj  Ofiiniou  be  was  certninly  not  worthy  of  sucb  a  daughter." 

**  Just  jto ;  that  is  what  1  have  heard/* continued  bis  Highness.  **  It 
wntf,  oa  the  whole,  a  happy  release.** 

•♦  Sho  does  not  tliink  so,"  answered  Felspar,  very  busy  with  his  brush 
ami  speaking  with  some  veheaience.  "  It  can  scarcely  be  considered  a 
lortunate  circumi^tanoe  for  her  that  she  has  become  orphaned  and  almost 
frifiodloHB,  dependent  (for  the  present  at  leant)  upon  charity." 

*'  Sir !  **  exclaimed  his  Highness,  with  a  Ha.sh  of  anger  from  his  d.ark 


'  I  was  wrong,  I  confess,  to  use  such  a  tenn,"  admitted  Feiajmr.  **  \ 
aboBJtl  ItavQ  said  dq^endf^iit  uj^oii  tho  hospitality,  however  generous,  of  a 
gKninger.  Such  a  position,  I  think,  does  not  afiord  much  ground  for 
eoittgniiiilaUon/' 

"  That  i»  true/'  mused  the  other.  **  I  trust,  however,  that  she  ft^ls 
Da  fsMo  of  dependence  here ;  it  haa  l)een  my  particular  deaii^  to  do  away 
wiUi  that;* 

**  Mhai  Jooceline  spoke  of  your  consideration  for  her  in  the  moat 
grateliil  icrms,"  siiid  Felspar  gently.  The  other^a  evident  genuineness  of 
feoiiDg  bad  touched  him. 

**  Yoa  alluiied  to  her  as  being  frienaless,^'  continued  his  Ilighn«« 
tAcr  a  long  pauL^e,  *•  a*  if  with  Fwjroo  pjn-ticular  reservation." 

•*  Wiiat  1  UK-iant  to  imply  Wits,"  Haid  FcU'par,  •*  that  for  a  young  lady 
inhtsr  pontton  in  life  she  was  almost  alone  in  tbo  world.  She  haa  friends 
«— 6Mt  friendSj  1  hope — though  thoy  iu*e  few  in  number.** 

**Jujit«o;  and  only  ouo  I'elatiou,  who  knows  nulhirj^r  about  her.  f 
Map  to  you,  Mr.   Felspar,  as  you  may  bo   very 

Milt!,  ,  „  iv«g^o<iid.     in  tlie — tbe  arri\t)g(.Mui*ntA  which  1 

nay  Im  able  to  make  for  iier  futuro  Itenetit,  I  must  lio  guidf<d  by  facta  ; 
Alkl,  you  ioe,  1  am  not  In  po^eflaioa  of  them*     I  may  t;ike  it  for  fn*i^nted, 

:.'5 — A 
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for  example— may  II— that  she  has  no  sort  of  attachment  or  engage- 
ment 1" 

"  Have  you  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind,  sir  t "  said  Felspar 
quickly. 

"  Well,  a  hint  has  been  dropped.     There  was  a  Mr.  Aird,  it  seems." 

"  That  is  preposterous  ! "  exclaimed  Felspar.  "  The  idea,  you  must 
permit  me  to  say,  is  most  offensive.  Mr.  Aird  is  an  excellent  fellow,  a 
true  gentleman,  and,  I  happen  to  know,  would  shrink  from  such  a  sug- 
gestion.    He  is  old  enough  to  be  Miss  Josoeline's  father." 

His  Highness's  dusky  face  began  to  glow  again. 

"  There  were  circumstances,  as  I  understood,  which  made  such  a  match 
unbecoming,"  he  murmured  slowly.  "  A  great  inequality  of  birth,  for 
instance." 

*'  Yes,  indeed ;  nearly  half  a  century." 

"I  was  speaking  more  particularly  of  blood,"  observed  the  other 
coldly.  *^  However,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  assured  that  the  report  is  mere 
gossip.     We  shall  now  know  how  to  proceed." 

**  I  thought  from  the  arrangement  you  made  with  me  respecting  her 
studies,"  observed  Mr.  Felspar,  pausing  in  his  work  and  r^arding  his 
companion  very  fixedly,  **  that  you  were  already  in  p^>ssession  of  Miss 
Josceline's  views." 

"  I  have  heard  from  her  aunt,  Miss  Burt,  that  it  is  her  romantic 
intention  to  earn  her  living  by  her  pencil.  It  was  in  fact  her  case — 
under  the  guise  of  a  supposititious  one — that  I  have  just  been  putting  to 
you." 

"I  understand,"  answered  Felspar  thoughtfully,  and  in  a  gentler 
tone.  "  My  replies  to  your  questions,  it  is  true,  were  not  very  encourag- 
ing ;  but  to  some  minds  a  dinner  of  lierbs,  you  know  under  certain  con- 
ditions, is  more  grateful  than  the  stalled  ox." 

"  I  hope  Miss  Josceline  will  never  be  reduced  to  the  former  alterna- 
tive," observed  his  Highness,  knitting  his  brows.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Mr.  Felspar  had  pictured  her  with  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  raw 
onion. 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  said  Felspar,  far  from  displeased  at  the  others 
indignation.  He  was  now  |)ersuaded — and  the  conviction  gave  him  great 
comfoi-t— that  this  stately  personage,  pi-obably  for  Miss  Burt's  sake  rather 
than  her  own,  was  about  to  place  himself,  as  respected  Miss  Josceline,  in 
loco  parentis. 

His  good  humour  seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  his  companion,  over 
whose  features  for  the  first  time  stole  a  gracious  complacency. 

The  artist  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  his  sitter  would  not  be  a  lay 
figure  after  all. 

"  These  are  beautiful  flowers,"  he  said  presently,  pointing  to  some  rich 
spoils  from  the  conservatory  with  which  Miss  Burt  had  adorned  the  room 
that  morning  to  grace  his  Highness's  ''  sitting." 

"  Yes ;  X  am  vastly  fond  of  them.    They  seem  to  me  to  speak  a  kn- 
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?,  nmy,  to  poaaees  a  sort  of  hiknt   music,  of  their  own ;  their  fra- 
ftud  thpir  colour  harmonise  tog^ethor  like  the  voice  luul  tlie  instru- 

rhttt    ^T,.^    ]!    t'jvt   Imd  8ud'lfnly   made  liis  Highness  not  only  «o 
aa,  but  ul-^-f  w  j^xtical  1     Mr.  Felspar  looked  at  liioi  with  bewilder- 
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Y«;  flowers^  an  you  say,  hai'e  a  sort  of  speech ,  tbougli  not  always. 
I  rpmember  an  instance  of  their  being  unfortunately  dumb — your  explos- 
ion i*  a.11  I  could  w^isb,  l»ut  be  so  good  as  not  to  hold  your  head  quite  so 
gh — ^I  call  it  the  Ktory  of  the  fatal  bouc|tiet.  A  very  old  gentleman 
was  sitting  one  eirdning  bj  a  winter  fire  with  a  very  old  lady  ;  she  had 
lieen  giving  a  party  and  he  waa  a  lingering  guest.  They  liad  known  one 
Another  all  their  live«. 

*•  *  Ah  I '  said  be  ;  '  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  alone  with  you,  Lilian  !  * 

***  I  like  nothing  80  much,  George,'  she  answered  quietly. 

***  Then  why  did  you  not  marry  me  T ' 

"  A  flush  stole  over  the  old  laily's  gi-ey  and  'WTinkled  face. 

*  Because  you  nev^f^r  asked  me/  she  siriBwered  simpty. 

*  Nay,  but  I  did  r  he  excluimod  ;  '  I  a^kedyou  forty  yeftn ago  in  thta 
room  at  your  mothers  birtb»lay  ImUI,' 
8h«  uliook  her  bead  very  aadly.     •  Never,  Georga* 

**  *  Not  by  words ;  1  am  too  shy  for  that.     Did  I  not  give  you  a 
nquetT* 

♦••Well ;  I  ahould  hnve  liopcil  tlin  l]nwi^i*»  might  have  Hpokeu  for  Uio  ; 
i  I  gnreyou  a  letter.* 
"  •  A  letter  ! ' 

**  *  Ym ;  it  was  wrap]K^d  up  in  the  bouquet.  1  told  yon  in  it  how  I 
loved  you  j  how,  even  if  you  refused  my  hand,  T  could  not  liear  to  be 
•e|iarnted  from  you.  If  I  were  denied  your  love,  I  still  wished  to  retain 
jpfHir  fricndalup.  **  Therefore/'  said  I, "  if  your  answer  is  •  No,* say  nothing; 
I  iiiall  understand  silenc-e,  and  l)ow  to  your  decision  ;  and  then  wo  can 
^^^n^  togetlier  an  we  tvlwayn  linve  done,  and  you  ahall  never  be  annoyed 
^^^fHfltpotittiii  ties. " 

R^^^'  I  never  got  tiiat  lett^T,  George/  answered  the  old  lady;  'there 
ttiuit  have  been  some  dreadful  mistake.     But  I  liave  kept  the  bouquet/ 
•••  \Vhtii  I  all  these  yearn  I ' 

"She  went  to  her  de»k  And  fetched  it.     Jt  was  n  mere  colhxlion  of 
ilaail  8{»ngB  such  n^  one  j^^eee  in  an  herbarium  ;  the  htulk<^  were  in  u  gilt 
haadlf ,  and  the  letter,  uf  the  existence  of  wliich  she  had  never  dreamt, 
w«pped  around  them, 

*•  Imagine/'  auid  Felspar,  |»nthetically,  •'  how  these  two  old  people  must 
looked  at  one  another  1  "  Then  with  a  amile  he  added,  •♦  Tlie  monU  Is, 
I  supftune,  that  in  putting  billets  donx  into  bouqtiet«,  one  shouldn't  put 
thipm  into  tb'>  ' 

*'  Kay/'  Ml  1  ighneasy  whom  thifl  anecdote  aeemcd  to  interaat  aji 
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none  of  the  others  in  his  companion's  repertoire  had  done ;  "  the  moral 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  should  have  spoken  for  himiself." 

<'  And  not  have  waited  five-and-forty  years  to  do  it  t "  laughed  the 
other. 

**  Just  BO.  In  love  afiairs  there  should  be  as  little  delay  as  possible^'' 
said  his  Highness.  "  And  now,  Mr.  Felspar,  I  think  we  vrill  adjouru 
the  sitting." 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 
Table-Talk. 

As  Ella  was  getting  ready  for  dinner  that  day.  Aunt  Esther  dropped  in 
as  usual.  She  had  little  time,  except  in  the  evening,  to  be  with  her 
niece ;  for  the  household  at  Barton  was  large,  and  she  "  looked  into 
everything"  herself,  and  never  omitted  a  duty. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  to  say  his  Highness  has  quite  taken  to 
Mr.  Felspar.  I  confess  that  I  am  agreeably  disappointed,  for  I  was 
afraid  they  would  not  be  very  congenial." 

**  I  was  afraid  of  that,  too ;  Mr.  Felspar  is  so  natural,"  said  Ella 
naively.  **  Did  you  tell  him  beforehand  all  about — "  she  oould  not  even 
yet  prevent  a  little  hesitation  in  giving  her  host  his  title — "all  about  his 
Highness  1 " 

"  No ;  I  thought  it  better  not ;  I  only  hinted  at  it,  as  in  yom*  case." 

"He  would  think  it  so  droll,"  mused  Ella. 

Aunt  Esther  looked  very  grave ;  the  subject  was  one  in  which  she 
not  only  saw  no  joke  herself,  but  very  mucli  disapproved  of  others  seeing 
it.  *'  Well,  at  all  events  he  seems  to  have  behaved  himself  very  l)e- 
comingly,  and  his  Highness  seems  very  pleased  with  him." 

"  Did  he  teU  you  so  1 " 

"  No.  But  I  know  it,  because  Mr.  Heyton  has  been  abusing  Mr. 
Felspar,  which  is  a  sure  sign  his  patron  likes  him.  He  is  jealous  of 
everybody  who  wins  his  regard." 

"  I  hope  he  i^  not  jealous  of  me,"  said  Ella  smiling.  She  was  in 
better  spirits  than  she  had  been  since  her  father's  death,  partly  fi-om 
having  met  her  old  friend  again,  and  partly  from  the  hopes  he  had  given 
her  of  success  in  her  future  calling;  and,  indeed,  the  result  of  his  first 
lesson  had  been  very  satisfactory. 

"  No ;  Mr.  Heyton  is  not  jealous  of  you  at  present,"  said  Aunt 
Esther  thoughtfully. 

"  Perhaps  he  thinks  he  has  no  reason  to  be,"  observed  Ella ;  "  that 
his  patron  has  not  *  taken  to  me '  as  you  say  he  lias  to  Mr.  Felspar." 

Aunt  Esther  shook  her  head  with  a  certain  mysterious  significance, 
and  changed  the  subject. 

"  Our  little  dinner  party  is  increasing,"  she  said.  "  Of  course  Mr. 
Felspar  dines  with  us^  and  his  Highness  has  again  announced  his  inten- 
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lloil  of  dotiig  90^**    Ftoih  the  tone  in  whicU  ahe  stAtoil  it,  the  ktter  fact 
«■»  eridentlj  of  ^tJat  hnpoitftncc  in  A«nt  Esther's  eyea. 

'*V«y  good,"   Miiii   EHii;  "  only  it's  a  pity  1  have  no  diainonds  to 

in  lia&our  of  buch  occabions/' 
'*  He  likee  flowers  better  thim  a«yUung,"  replied  Aiint  Esther  with 
iniicity.     "  Here  is  another  camellia  for  your  hair,  my  dear." 

I  press  a  giuile  at  the  gravity  of  demeanour  uiiu 
'lit 
It  was  rather  cuhous  to  remark  iit  dinner  that  Mr.  Felspar,  ortli- 
^^rily  so  tacilurn,  und  also  the  latest  ^uest,  was  the  most  talkative  of  the 
^Knipasj ;   hut  Ella  guessed*  and  guessed  perhaps  rightly,  the  reason. 
^fil«  stAt«sly  way  in  which  the  repi\st  waii  cooducte*!,  and  the  deference 
|mm1  to  the  host  (especiAlly  in  the  matter  of  liis  beinj^  helped  l>efore  the 
l4idkee)«  aomcrwliat  jai'red  upon  the  artist's  feelings,  and  caused  him  in  a 
»^^yit%w  to  Aflsert  his  independence.     He  even  made  a  point  (in  which, 
IkOwevOT,  bo  bad  perhaps  another  reason)  of  continuing  a  conversation 
^th  Mr.  Heyton,  which  had  been  begun  liefore  they  sat  down  to  table. 

"1  should   like,"  he  Raid,  '*to  know  who  told  yon  that  story  aljont 
tbo  Sfiiiziish  Cloak  found  with  the  Skeleton  at  the  Ultrauuirirut" 

••  Well  J  I  heard  it  on  pretty  good  authority  "  said  the  other  stilHy. 
"  It  must  Imve  been  very  good   authority  if  the   statement   \a  to 
ooil&terbiilance  mine/'  observed  Felspar,  *"  slnC'O  I  was  present  when  the 
tooM  were  found,  and  tliero  was  no  cloak." 

**  I  heard  the  story,  though  it  is  true  at  secondhand,  from  one  of  thf) 
Mnrmoifl  at  the  hotel/'  said  Mr.  Heyton.  ''  One  would  have  thought  she 
Oi^it  to  know/' 

The  remark  waa  a  rude  one  ;  but  the  tone  in  which  it  waa  delivered 
^Mwi  sitiilioualy  polito  and  gentle,  and,  as  often  happened,  did  not  reach 
^^in  Highniae^t  car. 

Ktllk  botrd  it,  however,  with  great  satisfiwtlon  ;  she  remembered  that 
aImt  ImmI  C08l6ded  to  Mrs*.  Walhice  about  little  Davey's  fright,  and  the 
App\ntion  which  she  herself  had  imagined  she  had  witnessed,  and  doubts 
loB  Uiat  Udy  had  indiscreetly  repeated  the  matter  to  one  of  thesei^ants. 
8o,  atlowttig  for  the  ezaggeration  of  tradition,  hulf  the  structure  of  bar 
■i]p<*fTuitur»l  experience  waa  at  once  swept  away. 

••  Foolish  as  fcuch  8torie<«  aro/'  continual  Felspar,  '  they  have  ofUn 
an  tnfltaeooe  upon  {Ksuple's  actions;  as  I  was  telling  Miaa  Jofioeline,A 
eommon  frimd  of  oui-a  has  l>ecn  actually  f lightened  away  ft-om  Walling- 
tmi  B^j  by  the  discovery  uf  the  handful  of  bones." 

'^  But  it  waa  ti|)on  jtoor  little  Davey's  account,  and  not  on  bis  own, 
tint  Iw  was  frigbteQLKl/'  ol■^e^vod  Ella. 

^  1  anry  this  gentleman  his  champion,"  said  Lis  HigbneoB  gimvdy. 

••  »  Mr.  A  in  I,  sir/'  explained  Ella;  "  the  father  of  tbo  child 

oC  whom  we  wen?  speaking  the  other  day ;  a  most  charming  little  fellow, 
kbonotfMr.  FeUi>ar1" 
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"  Delightful.  There  was  a  new  arrival  the  other  day  at  the  hotel 
whom  Davey  had  caught  sight  of,  and  we  asked  him  what  he  waa  like. 
He  said  he  had  wliite  hair  and  bay  legs.  He  had  heard  the  window 
of  the  salle-d-manger  called  indifferently  a  bay  and  a  bow,  and  naturally 
supposed  the  terms  to  be  synonymous." 

The  ladies  laughed;  but  his  Highness  maintained  a  majestic  de- 
meanour, as  he  always  did  during  the  recital  of  anything  humorous,  and 
Mr.  Heyton  looked  at  him  in  S3rmpathetic  contempt  of  such  frivolity. 

"  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear,  Miss  Josoeline,"  continued  Mr.  Felspar, 
''  that  there  was  quite  a  little  breeze  between  the  good  Professor  ancL 
Mr.  Aird  the  other  day.     Mrs.  Armitage  was  indisposed,  and  did  no^ 
dine  at  the  table  (Thote,  and,  taking  advantage  of  her  absence,  her  husbancV 
had  a  bottle  of  champagne  all  to  himself,  which  made  him  didactic.    TUe 
conversation  turned  upon  *  Instinct,'  and  the  Professor  grew  not  only 
eloquent  in  its  favour,  but  rather    oppressive.     *  After  all,'  he  said, 
'who  can  define  Reason  1 '     Then  he  looked  round  as  if  inquiring  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Universe,  *  What  is  Reason  1    Who  can  define  Reason  t  *" 

**  *  Advertise,'  said  Mr.  Aird ;  *  that  is  the  only  method  of  getting  at 
these  important  facts.' " 

"  The  poor  Professor  !  "  exclaimed  Ella.  "  If  you  knew  what  a  gentle, 
kind,  old  man  he  is,  you  would  feel  sorry  for  him.  Aunt  Esther." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  addressed  Miss  Burt  as  her  aunt 
in  Mr.  Heyton's  presence  ;  but,  as  she  knew  he  was  aware  of  their  rela- 
tionship, she  thought  it  better  to  make  no  further  show  of  concealment  of 
it ;  moreover,  Mr.  Felspar,  who  knew  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  might 
have  alluded  to  it  at  any  moment.  She  was  sorry  to  observe,  however, 
that  Miss  Burt  looked  very  uncomfortable  at  l>eing  thus  familiarly 
appealed  to,  and  that  the  secretary  was  obviously  enjoying  her 
embarrassment. 

"  The  champagne  that  excited  your  friend  so  much,  Mr.  Felspar," 
observed  the  latter  presently,  "  was  scarcely  so  good  as  what  you  are 
drinking  now,  I  reckon." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  returned  Felspar,  carelessly.  **  Like  most  people, 
I  know  good  wine  from  bad  ;  but  not  good  wine  from  very  good." 

"  I  suppose  the  gentlemen  of  your  calling  have  not  many  opportu- 
nities of  recognising  that  nice  distinction .   Now  this  is  the  very  best  Brut." 

"  Brute,  indeed  ! "  murmured  Miss  Burt,  under  her  breath. 

And  Ella  turned  crimson. 

Felspar,  taking  all  this  in  at  a  glance,  threw  back  his  hair  (looking 
more  like  an  angel  on  a  gargoyle  than  ever),  and,  in  tones  even  more 
mellifluous  than  his  antagonist,  replied  :  "  I  will  take  your  word  for  it, 
Mr.  Heyton ;  and,  indeed,  the  wine  seems  very  dry.  It  is  more  whole- 
some so,  no  doubt ;  but  I  continue  to  think  it  an  affectation  to  pronounce 
it  more  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Two  very  rich  men  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  I  am  happy  to  say  suffered  from  gout,  were  dining  together  at  their 
club.    They  had  ordered,  as  usual,  a  bottle  of  the  best  Brut  champagne — 
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muliy  one  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  it,  <kc.,  &c, — and  even  that  they  drank  in 
%u^  and  trembling. 

**  *  I  don't  think  I  have  tasted  anything  like  this  for  yearn/  said  one. 

**  •  It  id  diilictoua  ! '  concun-ed  the  other.    *  Don't  you  think  we  might 
jnlirr — ^h  ? — just  another  pint  ? ' 
I     •*  *  Well,  heing  Brut,  it  can't  hurt  ns,  can  it  T 
H^|They  both  knew  that  it  could  ;  but  it  was  ordei'ed, 
^^^ffhrxi  the  wine  stewnrd  came,  with  a  grave  face. 
W   **  *  I  am  Very  ftorrj*.  gentlemen  ;  but  there  has  been  &  slight  mistake* 
Hho  champagne  you  have  been  diinking  was  not  exactly  sweet  and  jter- 
ftctly  i«ound  ;  but  licarcely  Bmt— it  i^^as  Perrier  Jonet's  third  quality,  at 

■    K  led  aloud;  Aunt  Esther  echoed  her  mirth,  not  that  she 

Bhjl  understood  the  {^>oiDt  of  the  story,  but  because  she  perceived  tlie 
lENt&ry  hnd  somehow  got  the  worst  of  it ;  and  even  his  Highness  con* 
d«ioended  to  smile. 

**  Ymtr  friends  must  have  been  singidarly  laeking  in  observation," 
ofaflOTTod  the  secretary — a  remark  the  feebleness  of  which  evinced  his 
chagrin. 

*'  Nay,  not  «o ;  it  wiia  simply  that  they  preferred,  like  every  one  else, 
the  swret  to  the  bitter.  As  to  obsei^vation,  very  few  people  have  any  to 
b9  called  suclu  A  great  oculist  told  nie  that  a  ]jatient  once  came  to  him 
ft  weakneKB  of  his  right  eye.  Ue  was  not  a  young  man,  but  still  not 
old  that  aife  could  have  affected  his  eyesight. 

I  think/  he  hiiid,  '  the  failure  of  my  vision  must  come  from  a  bad 
iit  I  have  of  reading  in  l>ed/ 
The  oculist  examined  him  carefully,  and  agreed  that  it  was  so. 
*  You  must  not  do  any  night  work,*  he  gaid.     Then  he  added  cai-e- 
r,  •  Do  you  never  find  anytliing  wrong  with  the  left  eye  1 ' 
'  None,*  replied  the  pntiwut ;  *  my  left  eye  is  quite  strong.' 
*••  WMl-  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  because  it  will  make  you  more 
carefah  that  you  never  saw  with  your  left  eye  in  your  life.     There  is 
malfonnation  at  tho  back  of  it/ 
.*•*  ImpOBsiblel' 
*•  *  Olode  your  right  eye.* 

••There  was  darkness.     The  patient  had  been  blind  with  lii^  left  eye 
liui  life,  and  never  discovered  it/' 
^'  '  ]i  he  never  could  have  winked/'  sneered  Mr.  He}*ton, 

If   remark,  my  dear  sir,  proves  how  deficient  you  are  in  obaer- 
jQuraelf,"  observed  Felspai-,  smiling  ;  **  otherwise  you  would  have 
pkid  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  who  indulge  in  that  i"epit?hensible 
pnuttke  wink  with  the  left  eye." 

M       "  ><lcr  wjis  only  a  srailo  of  contempt — a  woafxjn 

wWcii,  L  pair  of  sh^arn,  is  not  of  it»«lf  very  eflTective,  but 

demands  that  some  one  else  should  be  sympathetictilly  scomfuL  The 
WMfvUry,  howevteTi  was  not  the  man  to  own  himself  vanquished,  even  in 
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anecdote ;  but  at  once  began  to  descant  (veiy  much  d  propos  des  hoiUtj 
88  it  seemed)  upon  a  curious  Anglo-Frencb  marriage  caae  that  had  thai 
day  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  An  Knglishman  had,  in  hxa  own  coun- 
trj,  married  a  young  Fronchwoman  of  twenty-two,  against  the  consent 
of  her  parents.  By  the  French  law,  though,  of  course,  not  by  the 
Englisb,  their  consent  is  necessary  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five,  when  the 
bride  may  *'  denounce  "  them,  as  it  is  termed,  and  take  her  own  way. 
The  marriage  was  therefore  pronounced  by  the  French  courts  illegal. 
With  some  humour  Mr.  Heyton  jioiiited  out  how  it  was  therefore 
possible,  even  in  these  days,  for  a  man  to  have  a  lawful  wife  in  England 
and  another  in  France,  which  (for  those  who  were  sticklei-s  for  formality) 
must  be  very  convenient. 

To  judge  by  the  narrator's  countenance — which  throughout  had 
sought  that  of  his  patron — he  had  not  reckoned,  as  regards  the  success 
of  his  story,  without  his  host  Yet  all  that  it  drew  from  his  Highness 
was  a  frigid  bow  of  acknowledgment. 

"  The  news  from  France,"  he  said,  ''  had  to  my  mind  to-day  a  fkr 
more  interesting  item  in  the  decease  of  the  Marquis  du  Yal-Dieu,  tho 
last  of  the  body-guard  of  Charles  X.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  in  a  manner  the  most  becoming  conceivable  fur  one  of  his  rank 
and  lineage — from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  as  he  was  stooping  to  kisi 
the  hand  of  tho  Countess  Dowager  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne." 

Ajid,  as  if  affected  beyond  measui-e  by  this  romantic  incident,  his 
Highness  rose  with  even  greater  dignity  than  usual,  and  retired  to  his 
private  apartments. 


CHAPTER   XLVIII. 
;Mr.  Heyton  shows  his  Hand. 

Aunt  Esther  and  Ella  had  some  conversation  that  evening  in  private,  as 
bifore,  upon  what  had  taken  place  at  the  dinner  table ;  and  the  latter 
remarked  upon  the  ill-will  evinced  by  the  secretary  towards  Mr.  Felspar. 

**  It  Ls  as  I  told  you,"  was  the  other's  quiet  reply;  "  Mr.  Heyton 
will  have  no  one  near  the  throne  but  himself.  That  his  Highness  likes 
your  friend  is  a  good  reason  why  the  secretary  should  hate  him  ;  and  he 
has  always  a  difficulty  in  concealing  his  hate." 

To  this  Ella  answered  nothing.  She  thought  there  must  be  some 
more  particular  reason  for  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Heyton's  spleen ;  but 
she  was  unwilling  to  provoke  her  relative  to  speak  upon  the  topic. 

•*  What  astonishes  me  ia  that  so  clever  a  man  as  you  tell  me  (and 
I  do  not  doubt  it)  Mr.  Heyton  is,  should  make  sucli  blunders.  He 
must  know  that,  as  a  raconteur,  Mr.  Felspar  is  his  superior  j  yet  he 
attempted  to  rival  him  in  his  own  line.  Why  on  earth  should  he  have 
brought  in  that  French  marriage  story  by  the  head  and  shoulders  ?  " 

*'  Oh !  you  noticed  its  inappropriateness,  did  you  t     Well,  he  had 
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it  to  toll  it  on  tho  first  opportiinity,  but  noDO  oecnrred*    As  to  why 
Ic^d  it  at  all,  I  think  I  know ;  for  in  everytliing  be  doe^  he  haa  an 

^  Am!  n  bad  onn'i'*  put  in  Ella  ftlily. 

conpse,  a  bad  one,"  assented  Aunt  Esther  simpiy.     "  In  this 
wished  to  ftvoko  tho  expjessioQ  of  some  levity  of  principle  from 
a  certain  person,  in  ordei'  tliat  yon  tuight  be  disgusted  with  him." 
"  Why,  he  muiit  be  a  peifect  Jesuit  !  " 
•*  Ha  is  a  deal  worse  than  that,  ray  ilear." 

lli^  Ht  tripped  «o  naively  from  Aunt  Esther'tj  tongue  that 

oouhJ  I    laughing. 

*Bat,  my  deai*  aunt,  why  fdiouM  Mr.  Heyton  want  me  to  \je  dis- 
ltd  witb  an  old  friend  like  Mr.  Felspar?  " 

♦*  It  was  not  Mr-  Felspar  he  had  in  his  mind ;  but  that  18  no  matter," 
MvKB  Burt  confusadlv,  ''and  especially  since  it  seeDis  he  has  fail^^ 
hia  object/' 

Howtrver  quietly  the  wheel  of  life  ordinarily  moved  at  Barton  Castlfi^ 
tt  wan  oertamly  just  now  not  without  excitement  in  the  way  of  anta- 
gOUtoik.  Not  only  did  Miss  Burt  never  ceaso  to  deliv^er  her  testimony 
the  pecnetary,  and  the  secretary  to  exhibit  bis  jealousy  against 
Felflpaj*,  but  the  latter  himself  appeared  to  be  somewhat  imbned 
itk  tho  notion  of  pailisnnship,  and  whenever,  in  these  rapier  passes  he 
locnstomied  to  exchange  with  Mr.  Heyton.  he  could  poke  that  gentle- 
ia  a  tender  spot,  he  did  so.  Indeed,  if  it  wo^^  not  mado  plain  to 
Highness,  on  Mr.  Felspar  s  showing,  that  the  secretary  was  a  hum- 
it  waa  from  no  fault  of  the  exbibitor.  But  upon  this  point  bus 
waa  not  to  be  moved,  or  even  touched.  That  his  own  serretary 
not  be  genuine  in  hiK  prot^tations  of  respect  and  reverence  for 
[f  and  his  p06»ition,  was  in  fact  inconceivable  to  him ;  and  this 
idence  in  hi^  personal  dignity  extended  to  his  opinions,  which,  not- 
ithstanding  their  peculiarity,  he  could  not  imagine  were  open  to 
;ule,  and  far  less  a  temjitation  to  it.  In  this  res{>ect,  however,  his 
sometimes  scored  for  Mr.  Felsjjar  as  much  as  for  hw  enemy. 
one  occasion,  for  example,  when  the  secretary  had  introduced  tho 
of  the  msu*tyrdom  of  that  admirable  sovereign  Charles  I.,  the 
had  been  »>  imprudent  as  to  remark  that  not  only  from  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  there  were  two  opinions  about  that 
tMtorical  eirent,  but  to  imitance  the  case  of  the  Wilsons  of  Plymouth, 
tho  lemale  members  of  which  family  Korthcot'C  describes  as  *  Agoing 
about  with  their  fSina  out,  prim  and  puffed  with  pride,"  because  thpy 
iha  linen]  descendants  of  Bradtihaw  the  regicide. 
**  I  DeiFQr  heard  of  anything  more  blasphemou8,"  observed  the  secretary 
itli  a  km\«  glance  nt  bis  patron,  who,  indeed^  looked  displeased  enough. 
At  tlie  Mune  time,"  continued  Felspar  drily,  "it  is  only  right  to  add 
the  lo<^  Ix'licf  that  all  who  belonge<]  to  the  family  in  quesUoii 
fironi  bUsbding  at  the  noste." 
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**  Ah ! "  exclaimed  his  Highness  with  a  sigh  of  relief;  "  if  there  was  a 
judgment  which  pursued  such  wretches,  nothing  more  need  be  said  against 
them." 

And  Mr.  Felspar  was  once  more  readmitted  into  favour. 

So  well  content,  indeed,  was  the  tenant  of  the  Castle  with  its  latest 
guest  that,  after  the  portrait  was  finished,  the  artist  was  pressed  to  prolong 
his  stay,  which,  notwithstanding  tho  enmity  of  Mr.  Heyton,  he  would 
have  been  very  willing  to  do — but  that  he  dared  not.  Never  even  in 
thought  had  he  done  disloyalty  to  his  friend ;  but  further  familiarity  with 
Ella,  now  that  he  had  imparted  to  her  the  instruction  of  which  she  had 
Ktood  in  need,  he  felt  would  try  him  beyond  his  powers  of  resisting  tempt- 
ation. As  her  tutor  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  maintain  intimate 
relations  with  her  without  revealing  his  secret ;  but  merely  as  a  friend 
the  situation  would  be  too  perilous.  He  felt  it  in  a  thousand  ways,  but 
chiefly  from  the  pain  he  experienced  whenever  she  spoke  of  Vernon — and 
his  own  shame  when  he  did  so.  He  would  have  spoken  of  him  himself 
had  he  any  good  news  to  give ;  but  Vernon's  letters  from  town,  which  he 
received  pretty  frequently,  only  corroborated  his  own  fears  as  to  the 
young  litterateur's  chances  of  success. 

"I  feel,  my  dear  Felspar,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  object  I  have  in 
view,  and  which,  alas  1  is  as  dear  to  me  as  ever,  is  well-nigh  hopeless." 
(If  ho  had  but  said  "  quite  hopeless  "  Felspar  might  have  felt  himself 
free,  but  that  word  "  well-nigh  "  was  padlock  and  chain  in  one.)  "  It 
is  in  vain  that  I  try  to  believe  that  I  shall  one  day  make  a  mark  in 
the  world  of  letters ;  I  cannot  so  ])ersuade  myself.  It  is  mere  egotism 
to  assert  that  perseverance,  combined  with  a  natural  turn  for  this  or 
that,  is  certain  of  success ;  at  all  events  it  is  not  so  in  my  trade.  You 
may  be  sure  I  have  no  mock  humility.  It  is  by  comparison  with  the 
works  of  the  masters  of  my  craft  that  I  perceive — and  I  need  not  say 
how  unwillingly — my  own  shortcomings.  Yet  what  seems  very  curious — 
and,  if  one  is  to  believe  what  one  reads,  is  certainly  contrary  to  experience 
— I  love  my  craft  none  the  less.  I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the 
temple  of  literature  than  be  lodged  in  the  tents  of  the  law,  though 
they  be  of  silk." 

At  this  characteristic  reference  to  the  habiliments  of  a  Queen's 
Counsel  Felspar  could  not  repress  a  smile.  It  did  seem  odd  that,  with 
so  strong  an  instinct  for  humour,  the  expi^ession  of  it  (in  commereial 
value)  should  be  denied  his  friend.  *'  Do  not  imagine  I  am  downhearted 
on  my  own  account ;  I  shall  never  need  to  live  on  oatmeal  or  sleep  in  a 
garret.  With  my  simple  tastes  I  could  always  maintain  myself  in  com- 
fort, but  I  shall  never  *  rise  from  the  ranks ; '  the  grade  of  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  is  the  most  I  shall  attain  to.  In  a  word,  it  seems  well-nigli 
hopeless  that  I  shall  ever  be  in  a  position  to  ask  one  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  luxury  to  link  her  lot  with  mine.  Judge,  then,  how 
almost  impossible  it  seems  that  I  should  fulfil  the  conditions  to  which 
in  an  evil  hour,  as  I  sometimes  selfishly  think,  I  have  pledged  mysalfl'' 
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det&il9|  more  convinclDg  even  tlian  the  writer's  argu- 
oT  Uw  liopel«s8ne.ss  of  his  endeavours.  It  waa  not  the  cose^  as 
Al^par  was  i>er8U.ide(l,  of  iMjwei-s  that  wci^e  still  undeveloped  and  mi^ht 
attain  AOj  gro^rth  ;  but  that  the  man  should  see  this  himseJf  made  his 
eoBTictioti  douhly  strong,  •*  How  ib  sho  1 "  the  letter  concluded.  "  Give 
hat  my — my  kind^t  wishes  for  her  success  with  her  pencil.  You  are 
•omflwhai  silent  (for  my  sake  I  know)  about  her."  (Was  it  for  Vernon's 
tel  thought  Felspar  with  a  suddon  flush  ;  but  his  conscience  came  to 
nsscuiiu  Yes ;  h©  had  forborne  to  write  much  about  Ella  lest  it  should 
hope.)  **  You  can  do  me  no  hai-m^  dear  friend,  by  writing  of 
It  is  the  topic  tlmt  intci^ests  mc  more  than  all  others  in  the  world." 
For  the  Mime  reason  that  he  had  not  written  to  Vernon  of  Ella,  he 
ui  not  talked  to  Ella  of  him.  But  twice  she  had  asked  him  with  a 
IV  %nd  hesitating  voice  whether  he  had  had  tidings  of  hi.s  friend ;  and 
of  course  it  had  been  necessary  to  say  something — -  He  was  getting 
in  lit<»rature,  though  slowly ;  was  working  with  a  diligence  that  at 

d^wn^^  sucoeaSf  &c,,  *!L'c." 
**  That  is  Ijctter  than  gaining  it  without  desert,"  said   Ella  with  en- 
insafmi  ;  "  but  I  do  so  hope  he  will  gain  it." 
A  ^  -^en  a  very  trying  time  for  Felspar  at  Barton,  and  it 

— i-egi^et  at  leaving  Ella's  sweet  companionship  and 
tf-ooogratuJation  at  escape  from  tern ptation^ — that  he  quitted  the  Castle. 
His  stay  h*id  t*een  much  longer  than  he  had  calculated  upon.     His 
lighnciB  had  been  difficult  to  paint ;  but  he  had  siicceeded  in  pixxlucing 
eatisfactoiy  likoness  of  him»  even  if  that  lix)k  of  the  eye,  •♦never  worn 
man  nor  bird,  save  in  the  eagle  and  Prince  Charlie/' was  not  qnito  so 
Striking  u(»on  eatiraa  a^  it  was  understood  to  be  in  the  original. 

As  to  Ella,  as  we  have  said,  he  had  performed  his  duties  as  a  t/Ttcher 
admiration,     Mer  publishem   had  WTittcn  warmly  of  the  sjiecinien 
Ihistraticm  she  liiid  sent  to  them  of  Mr,  Fortescue's  poems^  and  their 
had  given  her  heart  and  hope. 
That  wns  the  \Tvy  most  she  allowed  herself  to  expect  in  liie^to  be 
good  eutirage.     The  dreams  of  happiness  which  the  future  permits  some 
maiilens  to  indulge  in  wore  dcnictl  to  her.     But,  with  work  in 
md  d(pc*!nt  w^ige  in  prospt^rt,  she  wa.s  not  despondent.     Her  recent 
IB  of  early  competency  had  been  dispelled  pfirtly  by  practical  expe* 
(for  nhe  foimd  thei^  was  a  limit  to  tlie  pix>duction  of  good  work), 
ly  by  Fols{>nr,  w]k»  had   felt  compelled  to  mingle  a  little  drab 
ipii's  ro5<vrolc)iirt'd  view  of  her  calling.     But  her  sombre  ap- 
of  being  dejiendent  upon  others  for  the  bread  of  life  hnd 
iHUod,  leaving,  so  far,  a  blue  sky. 

Moreover,  she  had  what  girls  call  "a  good  deal  of  fun  about  h«r;** 
BO  nitall  portion  of  the  divine  gift  (so  rare  in  oup  of  her  sex)  of  buuiour. 
%tmm  it  happened  that  while  the  •* goings  on  "  of  Mr.  Heyton,  as  Miss 
csUed  them,  filled  that  lady  with  righteous  indignation,  they  rather 
otherwist^     We  are  nfrrnd  that  if  her  private  oolloction 
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of  drawings  had  been  examined,  there  would  have  been  found  a  counter* 
feit  presentment  of  the  "  Secretary  Bird  " — which,  despite  its  feathers, 
had  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  human  being — in  the  act  of  making  iteelf 
agreeable  to  a  bigger  bird,  such  as  an  'eagle.  That  there  was  no  such 
caricature  of  hei*  patron  and  protector,  however,  we  may  be  sure.  Her 
consciousness  that  she  herself  got  some  fun  out  of  Mr.  Hey  ton,  or  the 
conviction  that  Aunt  Esther  was  a  little  too  hard  upon  him,  or  the  re- 
collection of  his  many  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Felspar,  caused  Ella  to 
treat  him  with  a  greater  civility  than  his  original  behaviour  to  her  had 
deserved.  She  was  always  polite  to  him  unless  he  became  extravagantly 
complimentary,  when  she  could  not  always  restrain  her  mirth.  That 
"  action  of  the  heart,"  as  she  termed  his  impressive  way  of  laying  his 
hand  upon  that  organ,  was  a  little  too  much  for  her. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Heyton  misunderstood  her  ci>'ility,  though  it  was  no 
more,  and  indeed  rather  less,  than  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  using  towards 
gentlemen  in  whose  society  they  find  themselves  every  day  ;  ])erhaps  he 
wilfully  exaggerated  it  to  himself;  perhaps  he  was  simply  one  of  the 
most  audacious  and  impudent  of  men,  and  from  information  received  had 
become  aware  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  but  when  Ella's  stay  at 
Barton  had  extended  to  two  months  or  so,  this  happened  : — 

She  was  walking  in  the  park  one  morning  as  her  custom  was,  before 
breakfast,  and  had  extended  her  ramble  further  tlian  usual  to  that  hill 
behind  the  walled  garden  which,  as  we  have  said,  commanded  a  view  of 
the  sea.  She  had  not  visited  its  shores,  though  it  lay  so  near,  since  she 
had  come  to  the  Castle,  and  the  sight  of  it  awakened  within  her  many 
memories.  From  all  whom  she  had  known  when  she  dwelt  by  it  she  was 
separated  by  death  or  distance  ;  and,  save  one  or  two  affectionate  letters 
fi-om  Mrs.  Wallace  (always  reiterating  the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  her  in 
her  Devonshire  home),  she  had  heard  from  none  of  them. 

Tlie  kindness  and  consideration  with  which  she  was  treated  at  Bar- 
ton left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  that  respect ;  and  yet  she  felt  a  prisoner 
and  an  exile.  She  had  just  uttered  a  deep  sigh  when  she  was  startled  by 
a  voice  close  beside  her. 

"  Prithee,  why  so  pale,  Miss  Ella  1 " 

And  there  stood  Mr.  Heyton  with  his  plump  white  hand  upon  hia 
heart  like  some  Mr.  Smoothtongue  in  an  allegory. 

She  tried  to  look  as  if  it  were  the  suddenness  of  bis  ap{)earance  and  not 
his  personal  presence  that  alarmed  her,  but  the  fact  was  she  felt  very  un- 
comfortable. On  the  only  occasion  (which  wo  have  described)  that  she 
had  been  alone  with  him  she  had  had  reason  to  feel  relieved  at  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  pei-son,  and  such  an  event,  at  the  spot  where  they  now 
stood,  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Moreover,  there  was  a  certain  expres- 
sion in  his  face,  at  once  resolute  and  tender,  which  she  had  never  seen 
there  before,  and  which  she  did  not  like. 

**  You  are  looking  both  sad  and  serious,  Miss  Ella/'  he  said  in  reply  to 
her  polite  but  frigid  '^Qood  morning."  "  I  hope  there  is  nothing  tho  matter." 
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Kotlung  At  ii]l,*'  she  answered,  fordng  j(  smile,  **  except  that  the 
of  tbfi  moitung  h^iM  tempte^i  me  too  far»  and  I  fear  I  shall  bo  lato 

nhe  ttirned  a£  if  Lo  i^trace  her  steps. 
Ono  moment,  Miss  EIIa  ;  you  have  plenty  of  time,  I  do  assure  you, 
mudt  ask  the  favour  of  a  fow  words  with  you/' 

tnced  liim  At  once;  nnd  bowed  with  the  stiiteiiriL'^f*  of  <.j|uien 
Bli»b9th. 

**  I,  too,  hftVf>  hemj  tempted  by  beauty — though  not  of  the  moni> 
f — "  bo  wild  softly,  '*  uud  by  a  hundred  other  nt tributes  moro  precioua 
beauty,  to  follow  and  geek  you  hew." 
Hir!" 
*•  Pray  excuse  jne  if  I  cxpreas  mys-elf  too  much  to  the  pitrpoHO,  l^liss 
llinc,"  he  continued  earnestly.     *'  My  opix>rtunitics  iii-e  rare,  and  I 
tiike  adv&nUige  of  thi^  one  while  it  lasts  to  have  my  Bay.'' 
*•  P«r»3on  mo,  but  I  prefer  to  ^^o  home,"  said  Ella  icily. 
"  And  lio  you  shiill  wlien  you  have  heard  me.** 

If  he  had  HiMed  '^and  notljcfore/'  liiiiMords  could  not  have cxpresaed 
a  mmrt  £ixed  determination. 

From  th«  first  day  th^t  you  came  under  this  roof,  Mias  Joaoelino, 

liAve   iulore<i   you.     In  a  thousand  wa>8  of  which  you  have  never 

it  haa  Wn  my  design  and  di  li^dit  to  make  yotu*  residence  here 

U)  you.     You  will  aay,  j)erbaps,  that  my  good  i^-ill  has  not  ex- 

idtsd  to  your  fiiends.     That  I  show  myself  antagonistic  to  your  aunt, 

[mil ;  but  jou  must  alJow  that  it  is  dilficult  for  mo — being  human — 

otherwia^.     She  haa  pou^oned  your  mind  against  me  aa  much  an 

poaa'ble^  1  know  ;  but  let  that  pass;  I  ap|>eal  from   her  to  the  justice  of 

roar  own  nature.     I  was  also  very  rude  on  some  occaaions  to  yuur  friend 

[f.  Fi^lA{>«r.     I  lulmit  it,  nayi  I  glory  in  it,  for  it  arose  from  jealousy  ; 

thought  at  one  time  that  you  entci-tained  for  him  a  warmer  fcwlinj' 

mert"*  friendship.     I  was  mistaken,  and  I  am  vcrj-  glad  of  it." 

**  Indeed  ! "     If  ho  had  l>een  water  her  tone  would  have  froxcn  him  ; 

infortunately  he  was  dre,  or  nearly  so.     His  voice  wiw  fivighted  with 

mmUikablo  paAbion. 

**  I  wiy,  thougli  I  had  but  little  hope  that  I   had  touched  your  hefirt, 
pleased  me  to  lind  that  auulher  liad  failed   to  do  bo;  that^  in  a  word, 
were  fancy  free,     it  ia  so,  ia  it  not  I  '* 
Ella'jt  face  grew  staulet. 

••  1  consider  j^uch  a  question,  Mr,  Heyton,  moftt  impertinimt." 
•*  Nay  ;  pai-diHi  mo»  it  may  be  imprudent,  but  it  iw   mont  pertinent, 
'oti  anj  youn^f,  it  i»  true ;  but  you  jiosaeRs  an  intplligenoo  far  l^iyond 
y9iu%f  nnd  it  U  to  that  »»  mudi  as  to  your  gentle  hojirt  that  I  ad- 
myvolf.     You  imagine,  doubt les»,  that  X  am  dependent  lik«  your* 
ill&t  my  future  hang^  ujKjn  the  will  of  our  common  |^»atrt>u,  ah  he 
hiuttielf.     That  is  not  k>.      1  have  Uid  by  snthcicnt  to  offer  yon 
iffji'tiibl*'    njiv  n  Iiixii!i«in>    liMtufv      Tf  \'m\  find  Gxifit^mce  bei^i?  iii*»up- 
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portable ^aa,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  are  beginning  to  feel  it — ^tbere  is  no 
need  to  prolong  it.     Do  you  hear  me  1 " 

**  I  hear  you,  Mr.  Heyton,  but  perforce.  Do  you  think  it  a  manly 
or  chivalric  act  to  compel  me  to  listen  1  ** 

**  It  may  not  be  chivalrous,  but  it  is  natural,  my  dear  Miss  Ella," 
answered  the  secretary  naiYely,  "  and  under  the  drcumstanoes  it  ia  neoes- 
sary.  If,  as  I  was  saying,  you  are  tired  of  this  gilded  cage,  I  can  promise 
you  liberty ;  leisure  to  pursue  your  favourite  employment,  and,  if  not 
opulence,  competence.  But  if  you  have  the  patience  to  stay  here  a  little 
longer  on  our  present  footing,  I,  too,  though  it  will  cost  me  much  (bere 
he  looked  so  languishing  that  it  reminded  her  afterwards  of  the  Secretary 
Bird  about  to  moult),  will  have  patience  likewise :  and  the  result  of  it 
will  be  a  golden  harvest  to  us  both.  Your  aunt  imagines  that  she  has 
some  influence  with  that  fanatic  fool  who  dreams  he  is  my  master :  it  is 
scarce  worth  speaking  of,  but  what  little  she  has  can  be  utilised  for  our 
common  benefit ;  but  I  am  his  alter  ego — nay,  he  only  sees  what  I  choose 
to  show  him,  and  through  the  spectacles,  as  it  were,  that  I  place  upon  the 
bridge  of  his  nose.  I  can  wind  him  thus — round  my  little  finger.  It  is 
I  alone  who  have  the  Earey  secret  to  tame  and  turn  this  hereditary  mule." 

He  spoke  with  a  contempt  impossible  to  be  conveyed  in  words,  yet 
not  more  scornfully  than  Ella  answered  him. 

**  You  seem  to  forget  that  you  are  speaking  of  your  benefactor ;  be 
so  good,  at  least,  as  to  remember  that  he  is  aL>o  mine." 

*'  I  will ;  I  do,"  answered  the  secretary,  swallowing  something,  as  it 
seemed,  of  considerable  size  in  his  throat.  "  Nay,  I  am  not  unwilling, 
believe  me,  to  make  allowances  for  the  person  in  question.  One  may 
know,  it  has  been  said,  when  a  man  has  no  elder  brother  by  looking  at 
the  lobes  of  his  ears ;  and  there  are  other  signs.  His  Highness,  as  he 
calls  himself,  I  admit,  has  never  had  a  fail*  chance  of  finding  his  level. 
But  the  airs  and  graces  of  this  mock  monarch — the  afiectations  of  this 
ai*ch-impostor " 

**  He  is  not  an  impostor,"  put  in  Ella  quickly ;  "  he  believes  in  his  own 
pretensions." 

"  But  do  t/oti  believe  in  tlicm  1 " 

There  was  a  short  piuse,  dui-ing  which  they  confronted  each  other 
very  steadily. 

"You  know  I  do  not,"  she  answered  presently.  "But  if  he  is  no 
prince  he  has  some  piincely  attributes  ;  generosity,  for  example,  and  con- 
fidence in  the  loyalty  of  those  alx)ut  him." 

Into  the  secretary's  pasty  cheeks  stole  a  spot  of  red  like  the  cherry 
that,  through  the  closed  tart,  indicates  the  nature  of  the  fruit  within ; 
that  last  sentence  of  Ella's,  delivered  word  by  word  as  slowly  as  a  phy- 
sician drops  his  poison,  had  found  its  way  to  his  conscience. 

**  So  that  is  the  way  the  wind  blows,  is  it  1 "  he  answered  with  a 
venomous  look.  Then,  suddenly  altering  his  tone  to  one  of  earnest  per- 
suasion, he  added  :  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  reaUy  sincere  about  this 
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i^  personage  7  Do  you  know  that  the  woman  from  whom 
TiJaunB  his  descent — the  Princess  of  Stolberg — had  a  lover,  the 
»t€r  Alfieri,  even  in  her  husband's  lifetime;  and  left  her  money  on  her 
-bed  to  a  second  ?  One  like  you,  1  should  think,  would  be  scarcely 
of  such  tin  ancestry  even  if  it  were  genuine*  Aa  to  himself,  our 
patron  ia  like  enough  to  the  Htuarts  in  some  ways  to  deserv^^  a  more 
lagiilmate  origin ;  he  is,  for  one  thing,  selBshness  personl£eil ;  bis  weak- 
nan  fyF  the  flex  reminds  one  of  tlie  Young  Pretender ;  his  self-willed 

obtdnacy^ " 

^8ir,  I  hare  heard  enough,  nnd  moi*e  than  enough/'  interrupted  Ella 
yelmmently.     "To  lifiten  further  to  such  an  ingrate  would  be  to  share  his 


"  Perha|)a  you  mean  to  tell  his  Highness  what  I  have  been  gaying," 

olieenred  the  secretary  with  a  cold  smile,     *'  To  crush  the  man  who  has 

laid  hia  heart  bare  to  you  in  a  moment  of  love,  and  to  build  her  own  for- 

<m  Ills  ruin,  i&  an  idea  that  would  recommend  it«elf  to  some  women." 

**lt  does  not  recommend  itself  to  wc,  sir.     You  may  thiink — well,  a 

ferijng  that  you  do  not  understand,  and  in  who.so  existence  you  probably 

tbdiev© — that  your  shameful  secret  is  safe  with  mc." 

•*  That  l&  very  kind  of  you,"  he  answered  cynically,  '*  and  also  perhaps 

th9  whole  judicious.     Let  me  adv^ise  you  to  show  an  equal  prudence 

'    matters.     You  aro   well  born,  or  what  the  world  calls  such  " 

a  he  said  not  a  word  of  it,  she  knew  he  was  here  alluding  to  her 

other's  character),  *' and  you    aro  fairly  good  looking.     Beyond  these 

itagee,  ^liss  Josceliue,  you  have  not  much  reason  for  pride.     Take 

Ivice  of  a  friend,  and  do  not  encourage  it ;  or  it  will  have  a  fall, 

,hove  all,  do  not  fly  at  too  high  gjune,  or  it  will  be  your  ruin." 

With  that  he  turned  hts  back  on  her  sharply  and  walked  homevvurd 
iih  a  quick  step. 

She  followed  him  slowly,  overcome  with  wonder  and  a  vn>^iic  upprt'' 

ffuiion. 

That  mondng-^under  pretence,  or  rather  on  the  pleti,  of  indisposition, 

her  nrr%*cji  wci'e  all  unstrung— ^he  brcjtkfosted  in  her  own  room.  She 

d  scarcely  0oijdied  her  meal  when  A  unt  Esther  entered  in  a  state  of 

•reiwd  emotion. 

•^  How  do  you  fee!  now^  my  dtu'ling  1 " 
•*  I  am  better,  much  better,  thank  you," 

"  Thut'H  well,"  she  said ;  '•  you  look  so.     Quite  yourself,  indeed.     Oh, 
my  liear,  then/  has  Iteen  some  dreadful  scene  between  his  llighuesa  and 
T.  Heyton  ;  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  also  that  Hr.  Heyton  got  the  woret 
it,  for  he  has  been  quite  civil  to  mo  all  l>roakfast  time." 
EUa'a  lanilo  wiw  such  a  forced  «>ne,  that  the  other  could  hardly  have 
[led  to  notice  itluid  not  her  mind  l>ocn  piT'oocnpi^Ml, 

And   that  151  not  all/'shn  continued,  almost  br*eathleea  with  exHte- 
it  j«  haaVn^gged  mc  to  inquire  whether  you  will  do  him 

'  him  five  minuUV  convemtition  in  his  own  ruom." 
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(lido   of  VEXICB.) 


A  TRACT  of  sand  swept  by  the  salt  sea-foam, 
Fringed  with  acacia  flowers,  and  billowy  deep 
In  meadow  grasses,  where  tall  poppies  sleep. 
And  bees  athirst  for  wilding  honey  roam. 

How  many  a  bleeding  heart  bath  found  its  home 
Under  these  hillocks  which  the  sea-mews  sweep ! 
Here  knelt  an  outcast  race  to  curse  and  weep, 
Age  after  age,  *neath  Heaven's  unanswering  dome ! 

Sad  is  the  place,  and  solemn  :  grave  by  grave, 
Lost  in  the  dunes,  with  rank  weeds  overgrown, 
Pines  in  abandonment;  as  though  unknown, 

Uncared  for,  lay  the  dead,  whose  records  pave 
This  path  neglected;  each  forgotten  stone 
Wept  by  no  mourner  but  the  moaning  wava 

II. 

While  thus  I  mused,  the  genius  of  the  spot 
Ilo^>e  in  my  soul,  rebuking  me,  and  said : 
You  wrong  these  patient  and  heroic  dead. 
Whose  trust,  although  He  slew  them,  wavered  not ! 

You  wrong  the  living  !     Israel  ne'er  forgot 
His  forefathers,  lapi)ed  in  earth's  narrow  bed ; 
Each  grave  is  known  and  named  and  numbered. 
You  misconceive  the  tranquil  tragic  lot 

Of  lives  so  fallen  on  sleep !     Secure  of  God, 
Merged  in  the  deathless  memory  of  their  race. 
These  wait.     And  if  your  callous  feet  have  trod 

Blank  tombs  that  to  the  bare  skies  turn  their  face. 
From  faith  here  prostrate  learn  to  kifs  the  rod, 
From  contrite  hope  here  learn  to  sue  for  grace. 

J.  A.  a 
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to  itftve  lorne  m  pttrt  ift  ft  in  IIm 
OoisBtJi  in  the  weatm  U 


of 

Eoxiae  Sea,  aad  %»  Wnv 
uttfl 

lilieB  an  Aocksi  kero  eoaild  potrm  to  Ibe  gnSitndB 
of  |WMli«ilj.    lUi  pruMTml  stroggfo  was  wnnomd  to 
have  a^  in 
TW  pfittei|nl 

ponoQA  of  lUr  otvvbU  ftiawpMB^ : 
pfem*  llwiliei  «&d  Ax9»ml3tot  of 
«tffl  IB  that  of  ITwiiiM.  And  tlie  mmm  siniggle  ww  &kM  to  Wt^ 
been  fCMwed  fiar  tte  kit  tims  in  «]m  eoane  of  the  Tnjfm  vw,  li*i 
grmt  ati4  oovmg  kfc&duj  eonitict  vmgeil  hj  tbe  jtsm^or  gH»ar»tion 
of  GraeklMiofliieaiiutllM]io|KUaliiaB»of  tb^AM^  AiT^7,M> 

th»  fftovj  nuk,  It  w»8  iiwBimi  for  Adgtll—t  the  ptinDe  pre^eaum 
all  the  GrtectMi  dundiy  for  hematy  do  ka  tlMH  piowni^  to 
sad  vmoqwh  tbe  laet  and  &trcst  of  ibe  AnajDftkii  qiieeii% 

fiegottsi  of  a  TLisciftn  mother  b^r  the  god  Atm*  or  Mari,  bunselfy 
ihii  warlike  vtipn  eaeiei  ndmg,  m  tbe  storj,  to  the  reUef  of  IVogr,  et 
llio  momcot  when  tbe  Trojani  ere  atteriy  CMt  down  hj  tbe  deetb  of 
tb«r  gleet  ebempiotiy  Hector.  Tbe  eged  end  brroevrd  FtieiB  iroeiTte 
her  bcMpitebly ;  lim  ksiuk  tbe  Tit^ansoet  to  llgbt  ageuisi  tbetr  beikgetB, 
eod  to  tbe  fitat  onset  carriei  ell  befoce  ber.  Tbe  two  bv»T«Bt  of  tbe 
Graeki^AcbilkeeDd  the  Telemotiien  Ajex»  are  ebseot  from  the  ceafs  and 
ire  the  pml  of  their  countrymen  when  it  is  ell  bttt  too  lete.  Per- 
irisig  ii,  tb«ir  rosb  to  nrm^  and  quickly  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  tbe 
Ij*  Ajes  (ktb  QpOB  end  acetters  the  general  host  of  the  eneniT,  wbilo 
and  the  Amaeonlan  queen  single  mch  other  out  in  mortal 
^>ombat  FentboBUee  horls  her  ahafl  in  vain.  That  of  AchilleB  ia  true 
ito  mark.  Bbe  &Ibi  wounded,  and  praja  for  mercy,  but  Aebilke  wiU 
fOi..  xunr,^0io,  S63.  26. 
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not  spare ;  he  deals  the  death-stroke,  and  goes  on  to  strip  her  of  her 
arms.  Then  he  becomes  aware  of  her  goodliness,  and  pity  and  mth 
overcome  him  as  he  gazes  at  her.  Her  womanhood  gains  the  victory 
which  her  strength  had  failed  to  gain,  and  the  two  beautiful  enemies 
look  upon  and  yearn  towards  one  another  when  it  is  too  late.  She 
dies  in  hLs  arms,  and  he  pines  for  a  season  in  longing  and  regret; 
seeing  which,  the  churl  Thersites  reviles  him,  and  is  by  the  indignant 
hero  smitten  dead. 

This  tale  of  valour  and  pity  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  nearly 
the  earliest  days  of  their  literature.  It  was  the  theme  of  the  opening 
lay  in  the  ^thiopis  of  Arctinus,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  tho  epics 
written  by  the  so-called  cyclic  poets,  in  the  age,  as  it  was  supposed, 
immediately  succeeding  the  Homeric.  This  ])oem  narrated  the  incidents 
of  the  war  of  Troy  following  next  after  the  death  and  funeral  of  Hector, 
with  which  the  Iliad  concludes.  The  JSthiopis,  like  the  rest  of  the 
cyclic  poems,  is  lost.  Neither  do  we  possess  in  its  place  any  other 
detailed  account  of  the  story  of  Achilles  and  Penthesilea,  whether  in 
Greek  lyric  or  drama,  or  in  any  form  of  Greek  or  even  Boman  poetry 
of  the  age  recognised  as  classical.  Allusions  to  the  story  are  frequent 
enough  ;  representations  of  it  in  works  of  art  more  frequent  still.  But  if 
we  want  to  find  it  narrated  in  full,  we  must  come  down  to  the  work  of  a 
writer  of  the  Christian  era,  a  writer  little  read  even  by  professed  stu- 
dents of  ancient  literature,  although  well  deserving  to  be  read  ;  I  mean 
Quintus  Smyma?us. 

The  Greek  poet  bearing  this  Boman  name  of  Quintus  was  living,  it 
seems,  at  or  near  Smyrna,  probably  during  the  fourth  century  of  our  era, 
about  the  reigns  of  Julian,  Jovian,  and  Valentinian.  The  only  direct 
hints  which  he  gives  as  to  his  own  date  are  when  he  speaks  of  the 
world-wide  empire  of  Bome  as  subsisting  in  his  day ;  when  he  describes 
how  "kings,"  meaning  evidently  Boman  emperors  or  their  provincial 
lieutenants,  set  beasts  and  men  to  tight  for  a  spectacle  in  the  theatre ; 
and  once  again,  when  he  seems  to  show  n  knowledge  of  tho  Christian 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  The  more  exact  con- 
jecture above  quoted  as  to  the  period  in  whioh  he  lived  is  founded  on 
peculiarities  of  grammar  and  language  which,  in  spite  of  a  sedulous  and 
generally  a  successful  imitation  of  the  Homeric  style,  he  allows  occa- 
sionally to  slip  into  his  work.  Tlie  Icailing  note  of  his  writing  is,  how- 
ever, its  close  adherence  to  Homorio  precedent.  Possibly  the  fame  of 
Smyrna  as  the  reputed  birthplatv  of  Homer  may  have  roused  in  him  a 
patriotic  loyalty  towiirds  that  master.  His  own  occupation,  as  he  tells 
us,  was,  or  at  any  rate  had  l>?en  when  as  a  lad  he  first  received  the  call 
of  the  muses,  that  of  a  shepherd  on  a  farm  or  garden  belonging  to  a 
temple  of  Artemis  at  a  little  distance  from  Smyrna.  The  pasture  mea- 
dows, he  says,  with  a  minuteness  of  description  which  is  characteristic 
of  him,  were  **  thrice  as  far  as  a  shout  may  cany  from  the  river  HermuSi 
on  a  hill  neither  quite  low  nor  very  loffy."    The  prindpel  work  wbdA 


^^^^^^^psl^  v.*  U  n,  ijoem^  in  epic  form,  imrratiB^g  m  fourteen  lyooks 
BBHHI  tho  various  ppisoJes  of  the  Trojaii  war  from  the  funeral  of 
Hfctor  t4>  the  final  destruction  of  the  city  and  departure  of  JKne»s, 
Thesit  irpiitodes  formod.  in  tho  original  body  of  the  cyclic  poetiy,  the 
«uhjnrt^  of  a  nunilier  of  ^^'o^lt8  by  different  writera.     As  to  the  question 
*'l)«UM*r  Qnintus  had  before  htm  and  made  ttise  of  any  of  these  eiirly 
_vrttm|^,  U  has  Itoen  generally  answcrefl,  perhaps  a  little  too  confidently, 
Bh  tk0  nesative.     He  hu»  bc-en  thought  to  have  confitrncted  his  poem 
■  •faaply  h}  '*'  iuj^  tho  current  nan-ativeg  of  the  lat-e  Greek  mytho- 

fflfiticnti  !  Uiitday.     I  ta  strong  Homeric  colour  is  then  accounted 

tor  hr  hi*  intimate  and  vitol  knowlc<lgo,  and  express  imit4\tion,  of  the 
tmxt  of  th**  UM  luid  Odyssty.  At  uuy  rate,  lua  work  stands  quite 
«lao«*  in  tlie  kter  litt^niture  of  CSrecce.  The  Posihoimrica  of  QuintuH 
SiBjrratu  It  ni««vi%M'  tho  old  epic  vein  than  anything  which  had 

btMi  writ'  »fae  cijjhl  Itundred  years  liefore  bin  time  at  least.     It 

Is  fmr  mora  Hocncric  both  in  spirit  and  diction  than  the  epics  composed 
ta  tlie  tJiird  ct*ntury  b.<\  by  the  loaj-ned  f»oel8  of  the  court  of  Alexandria. 
MrV  c!iuinot  but  U?  astonished  that  such  a  work  should  hnvo  been  pro 
<iiioiMl  in  that  late  age  of  the  det-ay  and  transformation  of  the  Grook 
j^BOiiu.     If  the  critics  of  (j^i^tna  Sm^Tnanis  are  right,   ho  would  be 
about  oontemporary  with  that  presbyter  of  the  Chnrcli  of  Lnodicen, 
'lituriji,  who  turned  the  Chi'igtian  scriptures  into  bastard  forms  of 
.    epLc  and  draniH,      He  would   1»e   cvirlier  by  a  few  years  than 
itj^^  the  founder  of  a  now  .-school  of  fantastically  verbose,  luxuriant, 
r>>'^1  epit!  verse,  in  wliich  tho  ancient  mythologies  of  Hellas  arc 
i  pejBt  recofrnition  with  mystir«l  Asiatic  admixtui-es.     Qnintua, 
"      solitary  shephenbixjet  of  the  pastures  of  Smyrna, 
iles  with  not  a  little  of  the  old,  the  true,  heroic 
Hia  narrative,  redundant  but  at  the  game  time  rapid,  has  much 
r.,r.ir.  .,py.  njj^  directness  of  Homer,  and  gonu'tlung  also  at  times 
grandeur.     It  \%  true,  jc^nindeur  is  with  SmyrnsBinj  8ome- 
\%i.    He  is  inclined  to  ma^ify  the  traits 
1 4t  and  childishly  prodigious.     His  moral 
•ayini^a  aad  refiections  ai-e  of  the  feeblest.    And  liis  similitudes  are  far  too 
prafuw ;  \mt  not  with  a  trite  or  mechanical  profusion, — on  the  contrary, 
Utfj  am  often  vivid  and  energetic,  KMnetimes  quite  noble ;  and  he  has 
UiS  tms  instinct  of  a  narrator,  and  the  true  sentiment   of  romance. 
WImiv  Qointttti  in  moet  unlike  hi*  model  is  in  his  treatment  uf  Uio  Olym- 
pian gfyl«  :  the  nature  of  his  theme  demands  their  iutrodaction,  but  they 
arc  in  hii  lmaj;riiiaf  <7eptibly  worn  out  and  dim.     Tlu«ir  place  in 

tlia  artinm  \^  in  a  In  ii  usurped  by  nn-Homeric  personificationa  in 

Ums  »1  lies.  Dooms,  and  the  like,  who  on  their  part  an*  sometimes 

trHBl«  ^ly  an*!  imnjri natively  enough. 

T  lok  of  Quintus  Smyrna?us  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the 

Ptoiy  ct  I'entbecilGa.   V        "  "<  Und  the  interest 

ef  liisMtUiory  Ihave  ti>  .    book  might  be 
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of  interest  to  the  English  reader.  In  the  following  version  I  luiTe  tried  lo 
render  both  the  words  and  the  manner  of  the  original  as  faithfully  as  the 
forms  of  English  prose  allow.  Abridgments  and  interruptions  of  tiie 
narrative  are  indicated  where  they  occur.  The  action  begins  immediately 
after  the  bnrial  of  Hector. 

"  ^Vhen  the  godlike  Hector  had  been  overthrown  by  the  son  of  Pelens, 
and  the  pyre  had  consumed  him,  and  earth  covered  his  bones,  truly  then 
the  Trojans  were  fain  to  keep  within  the  city  of  Pimm,  fearing  the 
puissant  rage  of  the  dauntle^'s  Achilles.  As  in  coverts  where  a  fierce 
lion  hath  his  lair  the  cows  will  not  go  forward,  but  troop  hither 
and  thither  in  affright  thi'ough  the  thick  jungle,  so  now  the  men  of  Troy 
trembled  and  hid  themselves  throughout  the  city  for  fear  of  the  mighty 
man,  remembering  all  them  whose  lives  he  had  spilt  aforetime,  even 
those  whose  heads  he  smote  off  beside  the  mouth  of  Scamander,  water  of 
Ida,  and  those  whom  he  slew  fleeing  beneath  the  great  wall  of  Troy,  and 
how  he  overthrew  Hector  and  dragged  his  body  round  the  town,  and 
those  others  whom  he  slew  upon  the  ever-moiling  sea  :  remembering  all 
these,  they  kept  within  the  city,  and  anguish  hung  over  their  hearts,  as 
though  Troy  were  already  being  consumed  by  the  fire  of  despair  "  (lite- 
rally, the  groan ful  fire,  a  Spenserian  equivalent  for  the  Homeric  oromtc 
which  on  occasion  I  shall  allow  myself  to  use). 

"  At  this  time  came  Penthesilea  from  the  waters  of  the  broad  Thermo- 
don,  apparelled  in  the  beauty  of  the  gods,  and  twofold  was  the  cauEe  of 
her  coming,  forasmuch  as  she  both  longed  for  groanful  war,  and  shunned 
the  voice  of  hatred  and  dL^grace,  lest  any  among  her  own  people  should 
upbraid  her  because  of  her  sister,  even  her  sister  Hippol}-t^,  for  whose 
sake  repentance  waxed  evermore  within  her.*  For  with  violent  spear 
had  she  slain  her,  not  willingly  of  a  truth,  but  in  aiming  at  a  stag.  Such 
was  the  cause  of  her  coming  to  the  renowned  land  of  Troy.  Moreover, 
her  martial  spirit  pondered  tliis  also,  how  she  might  by  purification  pat 
away  from  herself  the  pains  of  blood- guiltiness,  and  propitiate  with 
sacrifices  the  grim  Eiinnyes,  who  in  vengeance  for  her  sister's  death  pur- 
sued her  from  that  hour  in\'i8ibly ;  yea,  and  who  reel  for  ever  about  the 
feet  of  sinners,  goddesses  whom  no  evil-doer  can  escape. 

"  And  twelve  other  maidens  followed  along  with  their  queen,  all 
beautiful,  all  athirst  for  conflict  and  the  unwomanly  battle-joy;  albeit  of 
great  name,  handmaidens  were  they  all  to  Penthesilea.  But  of  a  truth 
she  greatly  excelled  them  all,  and  as  when  in  the  broad  heaven  the  divine 
moon  shines  out  amidst  the  stars  conspicuous  above  them  all,  when  the 

thunder-clouds  have  parted,  and  the  sky  breaks  open,  and  the  wrath  of 

-' 

*  ^s  iXvtKa  vcvdos  &f^fy.  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  the  play  which  is  here  in- 
tended upon  the  first  syllaMe  of  7V«thcsika.  This  misadventure  was  not  admitt«i 
as  a  part  of  the  history  of  Penthesilea  by  some  writers,  including  the  historian  Hel- 
lanicus,  who  gave  as  the  reason  for  her  coming  to  the  aid  of  Friam  her  desire  to  kill 
an  enemy  in  war ;  until  she  had  first  done  which,  an  Amazon  ma  not  ■llo^ed  to 
know  man. 
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^^keetQOQB  winds  is  bushed,  eyen  so  shone  out  PenUieeUea  among 
^^Baddfi  as  they  sped.**  Then  follows  a  List  of  these  oomrades,  whose 
^^nra  mil  signiBcaut  of  their  love  of  battle  and  the  battle-diD«  or 
Ev  manlike  strength  and  endurance^  or  of  the  swiftness  of  their 
riots  ii2»d  chargers,  *'  There  was  Klonie  and  Folemu&a  nnd  I>erion^, 
I  Kliftttdre  and  Ant^mdre  and  the  divine  Bremvsa,  and  Hippothoe, 
I  ■*  -  "^f  dark'browed  Harmotho^,  and  AIkibi6  and  Antebrot6  and 
r  1,  and  after  her  Thermoduiia  exulting  in  the  apear  ;  all  thts^e 

Ibded  upon  the  warlike  Fenthestlea.  And  as  Dawn  comes  down  from 
r-wmkeful  Olympus  exulting  lu  her  resplendent  steeds,  and  escorted  hj 
(lair-haired  Hours,  and  faultless  ojb  be  these  in  beaaty  neyerthetesa 
BliniS  them  all,  even  so  pre-eminent  amongst  all  her  Amozoui^  came 
pIlieBilfla  to  the  citadel  of  Troy.  ^Vjid  the  Trojans  gathered  together  lu 
from  every  side,  and  marvelled  when  they  beheld  the  great-limbed 
imghter  of  ever-warring  Aiis,  inasmuch  as  she  was  like  unto  the  blest ; 
tor  from  about  her  countenance  sb«amed  beauty  at  once  terrible  and 
ijkleodsdf  and  she  smiled  the  smile  of  love,  and  beneath  her  brows  flashed 
Eike  sunbeams  eyes  of  yearning,  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed  with 
EDod^tfty,  and  celestial  grace  arrayed  in  strength  overspread  them. 

And  the  people  began  to  rejoice  notwithstanding  thdr  past  tribu- 
ID.  Aa  when  husbandmen  descry  from  a  mountain-side  the  appari- 
of  Ilia  rising  from  the  widewayed  sea,  when  they  are  piniog  for 
from  heaven,  and  the  corn- lands  are  already  parched  v^nth  thirst  for 
kter  of  Zeus,  and  at  last  a  mist  comes  drawn  across  the  sky,  and 
who  before  went  groaning  over  theii'  fields  rejoice  to  behold  the  happy 
of  wind  and  rain  at  hand,  even  so  the  sons  of  Troy  rejoiced  when 
iw  within  their  home  the  dread  Penthesilea  on  fire  for  war ;  for  the 
that  maketh  a  man  to  groan  is  softened  when  hope  of  good  enters  his 
li4»rt.**  The  laet  clause  is  an  example  of  our  poet's  tendency  to  platitude 
JKi!  '1  reflectionm.     But  in  the  image  which  follows  we  have  him 

^Li  -  b<sst.     **  Tliereforo  u  little  comfort  entered  the  mind  evi*u  of 

H|uo,  albeit  sore  afflicted  and  gi-Icvously  lamenting.  As  when  u  man 
^B  b»th  snflered  much  from  bliudne^ss  of  the  eyes,  longing  cither  to  see 
Hhlesaed  light  or  die,  either  i>y  the  pain8  of  some  wi:^  physicLm  or  by 
m  roercry  nf  some  god  wlio  unclouds  his  sight,  may  see  again  the  light 
jrfdawn^  not  indeed  as  clearly  as  of  old,  yet  in  such  wise  as  to  be  a  little 
^■forted  after  iore  affliction,  albeit  he  still  feels  beneath  liis  eyelids  the 
^b  pain  left  behind  by  tbe  disease,  even  bo  looked  the  son  of  Laomedon 
Jmj  tbe  dread  PenthesUea :  a  little  he  rejoiced,  more  he  still  sorrowed 
br  tili  aoBA  that  had  perished.  And  ho  brought  the  queen  into  \m  hous(\ 
Ind  made  ado  to  honour  her  in  all  things,  as  a  daughter  who  should  have 
peittmed  from  far  after  twenty  years.  And  he  stit  before  her  a  biuiquet  of 
lU  manner  of  tjm  i ms  king>*  an?  wont  to  eat  when  they 

return  from  the  t  -t,  and  rejoice  over  tbeir  victory  with 

feeattnf  and  revelzy.  And  he  gave  her  fair  and  plenteous  giils,  and 
promised  that  he  would  give  her  many  more  if  she  should  rescue  the 
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TrojonB  from  dostrnction.  And  she  pledged  herself  to  the  deed  whidi 
no  inortnl  di'cniuod  any  more  to  see,  that  slie  would  conquer  Achilles 
and  destroy  the  wide  host  of  tho  Aigives,  and  cast  down  fire  upon  their 
ships ;  witli'ss,  for  she  kninv  not  yet  what  manner  of  spearman  was 
AchilNv,  nor  how  much  mi«:htier  than  othei"s  in  the  mauslaying  fight." 

Thoi-c  is  one,  howovor,  in  the  house  of  Priam,  as  we  do  not  need  to 
ho  told,  who  knows  tlio  power  of  Achillea  only  too  well  hy  her  own 
cruol  exp^Tionco.  and  that  is  Andromachd,  the  widow  of  Hector,  who  has 
Ncon  first  her  father  and  brothers,  and  aftcrwai*ds  her  husband,  all 
jH'rish  hy  the  s;une  invincible  hands.  Accoi-dingly  she  comes  forward, 
and  ndilivs.ses  Ponthesilea  in  words  of  presajre  : — 

'*  Ah,  hapu»ss  one!  wl\y  vaunt  so  boldly  then  in  thy  pride  I  Not 
thine,  I  trv»w,  the  sireni;th  to  war  "with  the  unblenching  son  of  PeleuF, 
but  he  will  quiekly  unleash  ujK)n  thee  death  and  ruin.  Child  of  destruc- 
tiv>n.  what  fren:-y  lills  thy  thoughts  \  Verily  I  say  the  goal  of  death 
hlands  nich  tluv.  anvl  the  d  'Om  of  the  gods.  For  Hector  was  much 
mightier  with  the  >]var  than  thou  ;  neverthele.vi  Hector  for  all  his 
strength  was  ovc! thrown,  and  laid  s*.^iv  aiHiction  ujHjn  the  Trojans, 
wlio  weiv  Wvni:  to  Uvk  on  him  with  l-uo  consent  as  on  a  god  in  the 
mitlst  of  the  city.  Ar.d  to  me  and  to  hi-  part-nts  he  was  a  great  glory 
Ivii^g  yet  alive  ;  w:-.ei\te'.e  I  wcuM  :b:\:  fc?.rth  had  licen  heaped  over  me 
to  iwor  lue  K^teiv  hi<  vMirl:  :!•.-.!  wiierv  :r.e  spear  cleit  a  passage  throngh 
his  thiwit.  r»".::  i:ow  w::*.  ii::r-me.'i*  L:ive  mine  eyes  Wheld  an  un- 
a'*:;aj;:tv.Ke  w\v.  w;>:-.  :.o  v^-,--*  'ri^^r.l  r.::r.I  a  ■■out  the  city  by  the 
swift  >:i>v.>  et*  Av  :.-..'.;s :  A  ^*  ■-.•'.'■:>.  wL.vr-.  l.it:  1  i.a:h  laid  me  widowed 
v^r  '/..y  v-wv.  ::••.::'  *...:>'.'.:...  v.*. -■.>:'; :v  1  r^—  '.-f:  ..Ies.::ate  all  my  days.' 
Tl-.i-.'i  V.V.N/  ;"..:'  vv.r  /.iv.^".  :•:•■.■  .:*  r\ ::;:-..  ivriecil-c-rinj  her  lonl,  for 
wV.o-.'.  :V.i' '.■.•.•.>\."..i  ■.■.:%■' — .v  ".  ". -;r-;  :v.-.  ■■.::  :.«i.ir.  frrl-.  called  upon  to 
\\'.'.<r  :".;' ::-^^:  /"i^:;  <  /:  s  :  :::v.vu:>  in:..;  m:-:  ciw  in:;:  of  language— 
*"«*:;*"  :V.  ■  \:-Vc;:..i  .*.,-,  >:;:.--       wv-  ^v:7:::::«r  ir.  i'ztL-  hearts  of  Iigh^ 

".:■-      >   -    .:":  ■.■.■■: '..:::::.  i   ie>.>rr.ded  into  the 

-■  •*■,:  :'.         -'.■-  :  "a',  r:.  iiiry  ha«.l  made  an 

«   .    ■..    .   ^  ■'.'-.  ::.:!.  :!-■:  ".Ar.-inirkidens  laid 

:  'v   >    .:*  ':....:    :'. t  :   -:   '■:'!  Pvnthe.silea, 
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^BnT^^g  ^^^^  ^ven  to  their  heait'^  desire,  and  which  now  deluded 
^h  qoMOy  encoumging  her  to  the  conflict. 

^H  **  So  when  now  the  rosy-ankled  Dawn  epmng  np,  Penihestlea  had 
^Keii  fivsh  itrnngth  to  ber  heart,  and  leapt  up  from  hor  couch,  and  did 
^ftei  ber  fthouldere  the  cunningly  wrought  armour  which  the  god  Ar6s 
had  given  her.  First  upon  her  sUver  calves  slie  fastened  the  golden 
KraftVcs  that  fitted  her  right  well,  and  ne^t  she  put  on  her  figured 
1wii<|ilate.  and  «wiing  exultingly  about  her  shoddei's  her  mighty 
trvordy  its  ^  inched  with  silver-work  arid  ivory.     And  she 

look  op  b»-t  1,  in  shape  like  the  rim  of  the  Dioon  when  she 

ititsabQVD  the  deep'Streaming  ocoan,  hall'  dlled  with  light  between  her 
MBiwimi  boms."  This  creseent^haped  nliield,  it  may  here  be  noted— 
IImi  iunala  fw.lln  of  Virgil — constitutes,  with  the  two-headod  axe,  the 
^faHOj^vuftlj'  >r  of  the  Amazons,     But  at*  usually  represented  in 

'WVeIl*  of  ar'. ,  !  1  is  not  that  of  a  true  crescent,  inasmuch  as  the  inner, 

eoocaf^  edge  U  l^hioned  in  two  equal  curtres  or  bays,  with  a  projection 
iKtwtep  them,  instead  of  in  one  only.     Shaped,  then,  like  the  moon, 
Uk»  Ibo  moon  also,  continues  QuintuH,  the  shield  of  Pentbesilea  shone. 
**  And  upon  ber  head  she   ^t  her   hclmot  with   its  plume  of  golden 
baifs.     Thud  dad  bhe  her  body  iu  fatal  arms,  and  looked  even  as  the 
i%hliilng  whirJi  the  might)*  never-resting  Zeu«  hurls  from  Olympus  to 
the  «artb,  when  he  would  show  forth  to  men  the  fury  of  rattling  rain 
th«  tixLFtilled  clamour  of  ru>-lung  winds.     And  she  made  hfutte  to  pass 
out  of  the  palace,  taking  two  javelinii  to  carry  under  her  skield, 
in  hor  right  hand  a  two-edged  axe,  wluch  the  dreadful  Kris,  goddess 
t%  gufQ  her  to  be  a  huge  defence  in  life- devouring  war.     In  the 
>f  she  paiised  quickly  witliout  the  towel's,  exhorting   the 
'go  forth  to  glorious  liattle.     Then  their  bravest  gathering 
iogiribei*  quickly  obeyed  her,  albeit  not  willing  before  to  stand  agaiuFt 
JltfbiBf^  forasmuch  as  he  was  able  to  overthrow  them  one  and  alh 
TImii  FrathesUea  exulted  lieyond  measure ;  and  she  rode  a  fair  and  full 
Bwiil  stead,  which  Oreithyia,  the  bride  of  Boreas,  the  leader  of  the  fleet 
Harpytai,  gave  biitr  aa  a  gift  of  hoepitaJity  when  she  went  upon  a  time 
to  ^rbraco.     80  riding,  the  brave  Fenthesilea  left  behind  the  steep  bousee 
of  tbe  dty.     And  death -doing  Fates  encouraged  her  to  Uie  battle,  at 
aom  bv  ibvt  and  lai^t ;  and  many  Trojans  followed  the  unhappy  maiden 
to  iho  maroOeHa  battle  with  foet  never  to  return,  trooping  after  her  on 
lUa  fido  aod  on  that,  even  as  flocks  troop  after  the  ram  who,  when  all 
Ikra  forth  together^  runs  foremost  by  the  ordering  of  the  shepherd*    Thus 
tine  stalwart  Trojans  and  the  fiejtje-heai-ted  Amazons  followed  the 
»y  thrir  apirit^  on  6re  witli  valour;    and  as  the  TriUinian  maid 
[Atliei>6y  wben  she  went  forth  against  the  giants,  or  as  Eris  when  sJie 
ibrocigfa  a  host  awakening  the  war-cry,  so  ran  in  the  midst  of 
XR(|aiM  the  swift  Pentbeailea. 

■Mlbtaame  lumr  thaaaed  of  rich  Laomadon  [^  red  up  to 

^Hk  liitifib*«nduring  Uaada,  and  turned  towards  1  ^  la  on  the 
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steep)  even  the  temple  wyienc«  Idaoan  Zeus  looks  down  for  tm 
Troy,  and  prayed,  aaying :  '  Hearken,  father »  and  grant  thM  ontka 
the  Achaian  host  may  fall  beneath  the  hajids  of  the  Ar^hegoltea  < 
and  EuiTer  her  to  come  back  in  safety  to  my  house ;  reTeroiidik| 
thine  own  eon,  the  huge  and  mighty  Ar^,  and  herself,  forasmockMi 
resembles  marvellously  the  he-avenly  gods,  and  is  born  of  themd 
god,  even  of  thine  own.     And  spare  thou  my  heart  also,  for  that  1 
Ruffered  very  bitterly  in  the  slaying  of  my  sons,  whom  the  Pitai 
snatched  from  my  side   by  the  hands  of  the  Argives  in  the 
battle.     Spare  us,  then,  I  beseech  thee,  while  a  few  yet  remaio  d\ 
blood  of  the  noble  Dardanus,  while  our  city  is  yet  unstormed,  Uui  •] 
we,  even  we,  may  take  bi-eath  at  last  from  cruel  bloodshed  aKdtej 
war.' 

"  So  praye<l  he  with   all  his  strength,  and  as  he  prayed  in 
clanging  shrilly  and  bearing  in  hi**   talons    an   expiring  dove 
swiftly  by  upon  the  lefl  hand.     And  the  spirit  of  Priam  quailfid,! 
he  said  within  himself  that  he  should  never  more  behold  F^t 
returning  alive  hrom  war.     And  even  as  he  said,  so  was  it  ordainBi' 
the  Fates  should  bring  it  to  pass  on  that  day.     And  bis  coimg« 
and  he  sat  in  anguish. 

"  And  the  Greeks  on  theii*  side  were  amazed  when  they  saw  ' 
Trojans  making  haste  to   battle,  and   tlie  Ar6s-begotten 
forasmuch  as  those  seemed  even  as  wild  beasts  when  they  deal 
death  iimong  the  fle4?cy  flocks,  and  she  even  as  a  rushing  flame 
rages  among  dry  twigs  before  a  driving   wind.       And  one  sptktj 
another  as  they  mastere^l,  and  said,  *  Who  then   has  roused  the 
to  liattle  since  Hector  was  undone — Hector,  of  whom  we  say 
will  never  confront  us  more  !     But  now  all  at  once  they  mah 
athirst  for  war.     Surely  now  there  is  some  one  in  their  midst 
them  to  the  strife,  some  god  you  would  say,  for  great  is  the  deed 
he  devises.      But  come,  let  us  take  diiuntlessness  to  our  hMlil^! 
n^mcmber  our  strong  defence  :  for  wo  too  shall  not  lack  the  help 
goda  in  fighting  against  the  Trojans  on  this  day.'    'Thus  spake 
imother  ;  and  they  put  their  shining  armour  upon  tliem,  and  dad 
shoulders  with  strength,  and  poured  forth  out  of  the  ships.    An^^ 
fell  U|JOn  one  another  in  the  bloody  strife  like  ravening  be«i^-«,  '«^i^' 
clashing  of  rich  arms,  and  of  spears  and  corslets  of  proof,  and 
helms,  and  they  smote  each  other's  flash  with  the  sword,  and  spared 
and  the  plain  of  Troy  was  reddened." 

At  this  point  follows  a  long  passage  describing  the  hatt^  - 
ensued,  recounting  the  nameg  of  the  victors  and  the  vanqui-ii' 
adding  details,  like  those  in  the  fighting  books  of  the  Iliad, 
wounds  given  and  received,  and  of  the  precise  manner  of  th«i 
deaths.  Penthe^silea  begins  the  tale  of  slaughter  by  overthrowing ( 
of  the  Grecifiua  lafero^',  Wx  t.ouvCT.d<ia,Berinod  and  Kloni^,  ovei 
each.     Then  ¥;.Vomfe  *\a  m  \iftx  \vxm  ^uaMc^  \x^  ^^AmcVj^.,  vss^a^- 
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^^^^KimiQeiluiteU'  avenged  by  PoniheBiIeA.     The  Amazou  Bremvusn  is 

P^Pm&quklied   by   Idomeneris,   and    Evaiidro   and   Tliermodufia   by 

Alerioofl*.     Ajax  the  son  of  Ol'leu^  killH  Derlno^,  And  I>Lomed  smites  off 

.ib«  headM  of  Alkibit!j  and  Berimacheia,  who  go  down  like  calves  beneath 

the  ftJUl  of  the  Klaiighterer,     Other  Greek  heroes  who  work  most  ha\*oc 

amoiig  the  Trojans  and  tbt^ir  allies  are  Sthenelo«,  Meges,  and  Polypoetea. 

treniing  of  the  origins  and  the  homes  of  these  heroes  and  of  their 

J,  the  poet  dwelb  with  predilection,  and  with  an  appearance  of 

tmtft  local  knowle<lf^e,  on  the  scenery  of  the  Ionian  coasts  of  Asi&j 

lor.     lie  speaks  of  Mycal^  and  the  white  peaks  of  Latmus,  and  tho  i 

glenB  of  Bt^nnchiis  and  the  sinuous  outlets  of  the  Ma^andeft  a-Q<l 

,capeciA!ly  of  an  oV»ject  marer  his  own  home,  tho  famous  weeping  rock  of 

Mutint  Sipylas.     Sipyltis  st4mds  closie  inland  from  8mjTna,  and  beneath 

iit«  ahade  the  hero  Pol}?pijete3  had  fir»t  drawn  breath — *' Sipylas,  where 

ithe  gods  tTirned  Kiol>e  to  stone,  and  her  teara  still  course  abundantly 

[down  the  rugged  rocki     And  tho  streams  of  echoing  Hertuus  moan  in 

^unison   with  her,  and  the  enormotis  heights  of  Sipylus,  whence  hangij 

tntinuflUy  tlie  mist  the  shepherd  di^euils.      And  ^he  stands  a  great!^ 

,'el   unto  all  men  as  they  hurry  by  :  forasmuch  as  she  is  like  a 

ling  woman  who  weeps  innumerable  tears  in  the  bitterness  of  her 

for  that  and  for  naught  else  dost  thou  take  her  as  long  as  thon 

d«ecriest  her  from  afar,  but  when  thou  di'awost  nigh,  behold,  she  seems 

DOthiug  Imt  a  sheer  cliff,  a  pi-ecipico  of  SIpylus,     But  in  truth  it  is 

|2^iobe  who  sits  weeping  among  the  rucks,  keeping  to  this  day  the  figuiv 

ci  m  motirniug  woman,  in  order  that  the  vengeance  of  the  gotls  may  Iw 

folfilied/* 

After  which  the  narrative  is  thus  resumed,  "So  they  wrought^ 
^^  doaUi  and  cruel  fjite  one  upttn  another ;  for  the  foinoua  Soul  of  the  battle- 
^B  cry  reeled  through  the  midst  of  the  host,  and  the  accurseil  Boom  of 
^■Apath  sto^^  by,  and  the  death-doing  Fates  reeled  round  about,  with 
^^Hbi^ful  Slaughter  in  their  tiuim  And  the  hearts  of  many  Greeks  and 
Trcgans  were  loo^eued  ir»  the  dust  on  that  «Liy  ]  and  a  great  lauientation 
srone ;  far  tlie  fierc«  rage  of  Penthesileti.  abated  not  at  all,  but  even  as 
aome  Uaoefla  of  the  mountaina  rmdiing  through  the  deep-rocked  glade 
^■tnayltai]}  ttursting  for  blood  upon  tho  hei-dM,  ho  now  k*apt  upon  tho 
^m  Onnks  tho  Ar6s-begottcn  maid.  And  they  shrank  back  before  her  with 
H^  liCBila  amazed,  and  she:  pursue<l  them  as  a  wave  of  the  sea  pursues  thn 
H  hurryiDg  ships,  when  a  following  gale  strains  the  whit©  sails,  and  all 
^BtlMf  headlands  roar  as  the  sea  flinga  itself  ufx^n  the  long  beach  of  tho 
^BIbiI;  m  she  pursued  with  slaughter  the  phalanxes  of  the  Greebi,  and. 
^^^lilted  mightily,  and  thi^eatened  them,  raying  :  *  Dogs,  full  di^arly  «<hnlt 
yft  |my  to^iay  for  your  outrage  douL*  to  IViam,  fonismuch  as  not  one  of 
^_  J9  tball  esc/ipe  my  power,  to  be  a  joy  heitiafter  to  parent  or  child  or 
^B  vile  ;  hut  ye  Mhall  perish  all,  and  Uh  for  the  birds  and  l^easta  to  devour, 
^B  neither  shall  thoit»  rest  any  tomb  of  earth  alK>vo  your  hones.  Wher^ 
^B  DOW  ia  the  strength  of  Diomed^  ur  where  of  Achilles,  or  where  of  AjaxJ 
■  26-4       I 
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546  PENTHESILEA. 

seeing  that  fame  bespeaks  these  your  bravest?  Lo !  now,  tihey  will  not 
dare  to  come  out  against  me  to  battle,  lest  I  part  their  souls  &om  their 
members,  and  dismiss  them  to  the  dead/ 

"  So  spake  she,  and  leapt  in  her  pride  upon  the  Aigives,  with  a 
strength  like  the  strength  of  a  wild  beast,  and  overthrew  fall  many  of 
the  host,  now  smiting  with  her  thundering  axe,  and  now  brandishing 
the  piercing  dart.  And  licr  nimble  charger  carried  also  her  quiver  and 
deadly  bow,  in  case  she  should  anon  have  need  of  arrows  or  of  bow  for 
service  in  the  bloody  moil.  And  fleet  heroes  followed  her,  the  friends 
and  kindred  of  close-grappling  Hector,  breathing  from  their  breasts  the 
breath  of  battle,  and  harrying  the  Greeks  with  their  smooth-shafted 
spears.  And  thick  as  swiftly  falUng  leaves  or  raindrops  fell  these  upon 
one  another,  and  the  great  earth  groaned,  soddened  with  blood  and  cum- 
bered with  the  dead.  And  steeds  transfixed  by  the  javelin  or  the  spear 
breathed  out  their  courage,  and  neighed  their  last  neigh,  and  their  riders 
lay  gasping  and  clutching  the  dust  with  their  hands.  And  the  Trojan 
horse  came  charging,  and  rode  down  the  dead  and  dying  together  like 
litter  as  they  lay. 

"  Then  one  among  the  Trojans  between  awe  and  joy,  when  he  beheld 
Penthesilea  rushing  amid  the  host  even  as  a  squall  that  rushes  darken- 
ing over  the  sea  when  the  winter  sun  shines  strong,  even  such  an  one  with 
idle  hopes  made  utterance :  '  Lo !  friends,  how  manifestly  hath  some 
maid  among  the  immortals  come  down  to-day  to  fight  against  the  Argives, 
bringing  us  good  things  by  the  strong  counsel  of  Zeus,  who  peradventure 
takes  thought  for  the  righteous  Priam,  since  ho  also  can  boast  immortal 
blood.  For  it  is  no  woman,  I  wocn,  that  I  behold  thus  dauntless  and 
armed  thus  gloriously ;  it  is  either  Athene  or  strong  Enyo,  or  Eris,  or 
renowned  Artemis,  and  well  I  weon  that  she  has  launched  groanful  death 
against  the  Argives  this  day,  and  that  she  will  bum  with  consuming 
fire  the  ships  in  which  they  came  erewhilo  to  Troy ;  came  bringing  us 
unbearable  calamity  by  war  ;  but  never  shall  they  go  back  to  Hellas  to 
make  glad  their  fatherland,  since  a  god  is  wan-ing  on  our  side.* 

"  Thus  spake  one  among  the  Trojans  in  the  joy  of  his  heart ;  witless, 
in  that  he  guessed  not  what  sore  calamity  was  fast  approaching  for  him- 
self and  for  the  Trojans  and  for  Penthesilea.  For  it  befell  that  neither 
the  fierce  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  nor  Achilles,  the  stormer  of  cities,  had 
been  aware  as  yet  of  the  dismal  sounds  of  moil,  but  both  had  cast  them- 
selves down  beside  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  i*emembering  their  comrade, 
and  lay  each  bewaihng  him  in  turn.  One  of  the  gods  it  was  that  had 
kept  these  aloof  from  tho  battle-cry,  in  order  that  the  bitter  cup  of 
destruction  might  be  fulfilled  by  the  deaths  of  many  at  the  hands  of  the 
Trojans  and  of  the  bi-ave  Penthesilea,  who  still  rushed  through  the 
battle  intent  on  harm,  and  strength  and  hardihood  waxed  ever  more 
within  her,  and  she  never  aimed  a  point  in  vain,  but  still  clave  either 
the  backs  of  those  who  fled  from  or  the  breasts  of  those  who  stood 
against  her.    And  she  was  all  splashed  with  hot  blood,  and  her  limbs 
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were  Ij^tu  ske  sped  ;  no  we«rineas  overcame  her  coumge  that  bleDched 
not,  but  she  bore  a  breast  of  adamant.  .  .  .  For  a  destroying  Fate  stiU 
ur4!t?«l  hi?r  forth  ai^ainst  the  divine  Achillea ;  a  Fate  that  stood  apart 
ft  ,^  deathfully,  forasmuch  as  after  a  little  while  the 

owD  by  the  hand  of  Achilles.      Hid   in  miat 
tbs  evil  Spirit  apart,  and  prompted  her  nnieen  to  destruction.     So 
weet  sdaying  on  thi»  eido  and  on  that ;  even  as  when  in  springtime 
%  Cfdf  desiritig  sweet  herhage  has  leapt  intu  a  dewy  garden  when  ita 
18  not  by,  and  rucee  thia  way  and  tlmt,  making  havoc  among  the 
UloMom^Hl  plant£(,  consaming  some  and  trampling  others  under  foot, 
no  fotd  the  martial  maiden  hither  and  thither,  slaying  some  and 
11  •      '    ■    *' 

\'  itt  comes  a  curious  episode,  ^whtch  we  have  hardly  Bpaoe 

to  trunab^te  in  fulL  The  Trojan  women,  who  have  thu-i  fur  watched 
exploits  of  Penthesilea  from  the  walU,  ftre6ll«d  with  a  sudden  de&ire 
rtnulate  them.  Tlie  wife  of  Meneptolenio-t,  whoso  name  is  the  ftame 
that  of  one  of  the  Furies,  Tisiphone,  takes  the  lead  in  a  long  and  fiery 
fOLborUtiou.  *•  Let  ua  be  m  brave  as  our  husbands,"  eihe  says,  "and 
figfat  likcy  them  for  our  city.  Have  we  not  eyea  and  knees  like  them  ? 
X)o  wc  not  breathe  the  same  air,  and  eat  the  same  food  ?  Wiiy  ahould 
W9  QOtfigbi  as  well  a«  they  ?  Ixjok  how  bravely  the  stranger  woman 
{ft  fighting,  and  that  not  on  behalf  of  her  own  home  or  people,  but  of  a 
fbroigu  king ;  whereas  wo  have  each  her  own  losses  to  avengo^-one 
thAt  of  her  hiwband,  another  of  her  childi-en,  another  of  her  father, 
of  Jiei-  couaina  or  kinsfolk.  Not  one  but  has  her  own  wrong, 
ore  let  ua  go  out  to  avenge  them  :  if  the  worst  befall,  to  die  is 
bfitJtci*  than  to  be  cjirried  off,  ourtk'l  ven  and  our  cluJdren,  into  slavery  under 
(bf«ign  conqacrora/'  Thii*  s|)f»ech  of  Ti.siphone  indamcs  the  minds  of  the 
otto-  women.  They  leave  their  vroola  and  baskets,  and  acour  the  city  for 
antna  ;  eacli  C4il!»  to  her  neighbour  to  come  out  to  battle  ;  there  is  a  hum 
withtu  thit  city  aa  of  a  bcohivn  when  the  l>et^a  prepare  to  issue  forth  in 
■priug.  A  litt!«  more,  aiul  they  would  have  joined  the  crowd  of  fighting 
and  Amatona;  but  one  older  and  wiser  than  the  rest,  Theano, 
them,  asking  bow  oan  they  think  of  going  out  to  battle  all  un- 
OH  tlicy  are.  Aa  for  the  Amazoua,  they  have  been  lovers  of 
llgfttiilg  from  the  fii-at :  it  ia  said  their  ijueen  is  a  daughter  of  the  god  of 
w«r  himiwlf.  "  l^et  aU,"  aaya  Theano,  ♦•  attend  to  what  they  severally 
oziderstaiid.  Ij&i  ut  mind  our  weaving,  while  our  men  go  out  to  bttttlc. 
BaiwkMi,  are  not  the  Greeka  hard  beAtand  as  it  iai  C^n  we  not  see  their 
•vfl  piii^t  1  I^t  the  men,  then,  finlsli  the  battl*^,  aince  the  city  is  in  no 
■ock  ttxtrrmity  aa  to  need  our  feeble  help,"  The  pnident  counael  of 
Tbttioo  prevail**  and  the  women  resume  their  watcliing*  Penthesilea 
oooiiniics  hrr  irre^iatibie  course  ;  the  Greeka  by  this  tioje  are  no  mora 
bilbrB  lier  tJian  ah'^goat-*  befort?  a  pantlicr ;  they  forget  their  ddeooaj 
and  flee  pflnic-Htricken  to  the  hhipti,  Nome  keeping  th*<ii'  armour,  Morao 
f»4tino  :L  uwiiv«     Ifi  their  rDut   th' y  luvt  likiTicd  to  the  treea  of  a  forvst 
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ravaged  by  the  whirlwind,  when  some  fall  and  lie  uprooted  along  tbe 
ground,  and  others  lean  shattered  and  riven  one  against  the  other. 
Penthesilea  presses  hard  upon  the  fugitives,  and  she  and  the  Trojans  are 
on  the  point  of  setting  fire  to  the  Grecian  ships,  when  the  great  reven&i 
of  their  fortunes  is  brought  about  as  follows  : — 

"  A  little  more,  and  the  rery  ships  would  have  been  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  Trojans,  but  even  then  the  warlike  Ajax  heard  the  cry  of 
panic,  and  turned  to  Achilles,  saying :  *  O  Achilles,  a  mighty  voice  hath 
reached  my  ears,  as  though  a  great  battle  were  engaged.  Up,  then,  lest 
the  Trojans  be  too  sudden  for  us,  and  destroy  the  Greeks  beside  theii 
ships,  and  set  fire  to  the  ships  themselves.  Cruel  then  would  be  the 
reproach  unto  us  twain,  forasmuch  as  it  beseems  not  the  seed  of  Zeus  to 
shame  the  sacred  stock  of  their  fathers,  who  in  their  time  before  us  laid 
waste  the  glorious  city  of  Troy,  when  Hercules  went  out  to  war  against 
Laomedon.  Even  such  a  victory,  I  ween,  shall  now  be  ours,  since 
prowess  waxes  ever  more  within  our  limbs.* 

"  So  spake  Ajax,  and  the  dauntless  strength  of  Achilles  consented, 
for  he  heard  with  his  own  ears  the  groanful  clamour.  And  they  both 
ran  for  their  resplendent  arms,  and  put  them  on,  and  stood  before  the 
host.  Loud  clashed  their  goodly  arms,  and  the  fury  of  their  courage 
was  like  the  fury  of  the  god  of  war,  such  rage  was  given  them  by  the 
shield-shaking  Athene  as  they  made  haste  to  the  battle.  And  the 
Greeks  rejoiced  when  they  looked  on  these  two  mighty  men  of  war,  in 
semblance  like  the  giants,  sons  of  Aloeus,  who  boasted  that  they  would 
heap  high  mountains  against  broad  Olympus,  both  precipitous  Ossa  and 
high-crested  Pelion,  in  order  that  in  their  onslaught  they  might  scale  the 
very  heaven  :  not  other  seemed  the  two  grandsons  of  ^acus  when  they 
headed  the  ranks  of  murderous  war,  a  great  consolation  to  the  Greeks  in 
their  extremity,  as  they  came  hastening  to  destroy  the  host  of  their 
enemies.  And  they  overthrow  many  with  their  invincible  spears ;  and 
as  when  two  cattle-slaying  lions  find  among  the  coverts  a  flock  untended 
by  the  shepherd,  and  destroy  them  wholesale  until  they  have  sated  their 
maw  with  blood  and  raven,  even  so  they  twain  dealt  destruction  among 
the  host  of  their  enemies." 

The  whole  face  of  the  battle  is  thus  changed  as  by  a  miracle.  Ajax 
has  slain  four  of  the  Trojan  heroes,  Achilles  five  of  the  Amazons,  and 
both  have  flung  themselves  upon  the  main  host  of  the  enemy  before 
Penthesilea  is  well  aware  of  what  has  happened.  And  then,  "  when  the 
warlike  Penthesilea  perceived  them  rushing  like  wild  beasts  amid  the 
blood-curdling  moil,  she  made  against  them  both  at  once.  Even  as  a 
death-dealing  panther  in  the  coverts  leaps  with  fierce  la.shings  of  the  till 
against  approaching  hunters,  who  in  their  arms  and  breastplates  await 
its  nish,  and  put  their  trust  in  their  good  spears,  even  so  the  men  of  war 
advanced  their  spears,  and  awaited  the  onset  of  Pentliesilea,  and  their 
armour  clanged  about  them  as  they  moved.  And  first  Penthesilea 
hurled  a  spear  of  mighty  length,  and  it  touched  the  shield  of  AchilleB, 
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but  gUnoed  off  tiliivered  m  from  a  stoney  of  such  virtue  were  tli©  iin- 

morUJ  gifta  of  wise  Hephiestus.     Then  she  took  aim  against  Ajux  with 

AiMitlier  JAvelin,  nnd  threatened  them  both, saying:  *  This  time  of  a  truth 

lh«  spesr  leapt  idly  from  ray  hand,  hut  with  the  next  I  ween  that  I  will 

malus  nn  end  of  both  yonr  valoui-s,  men  of  might  as  ye  boaat  yourselves 

to  b©  among  the  Greeks ;  and  lighter  then  will  be  the  sting  of  war  to  the 

IVojana.     Dniw  nigher  to  me,  then»  through  the  medley,  that  ye  may 

aee  vbat  etrcngth  is  in  the  breasts   of  Amo^sons,  for  my  birth  is  from 

ArHf  ncithei'  did  a  mortal  man  beget  me,  hut  Aress  himself,  even  Ares 

idfatiate  of  the  war-ahout ;  whei-efore  my  strength  excels  the  strength  of 

tDortaia.*     But  the  heroes  only  laughed  at  her  vaunts.     And  her  point 

jiMt  touched   the  white  calf  of  Ajiix,  hut  for  all  its  thirsting  did  not 

his  «kin,  for  it  was  not  fated  that  a   hostile  pulnt  should  ho  im- 

with  his  blood  in  war.     And  Ajax  recked  not  of  the  Amazon,  but 

blinded  against  the  Trojan  multitude,  and  left  Penthesilea  to  Achilles 

amoe  well  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  for  all  her  valour  she  would 

Achiites  be  an  easy  prey,  even  as  the  dove  to  tho  falcon. 

"Then  Penthesilea  groan e<l  aloud  for  the  spears  that  she  had  cast  in 

And  the  son  of  Poleus  taunted  her,  and  said:  'Woman^  with 

idle  vaunts  hast  thou  conie  out  atbir^  for  Imttle  against  us,  who 

msa  the  mightiest  of  heroes  upon  earth  !     Know  that  we  boast  ourselves 

to  be  of  the  seed  of  the  Thunderer  Keus,  and  at  sight  of  us  tho  swift  Hector 

inuwlf  waa  wont  to  tremble,  if  even  fmm  afar  he  descried  us  hastening 

tho  groanful  strife  ;  and  for  all  his  might  my  })oint  pierced  and  slew 

Bat  as  for  thei^.  thou  ravest  utterly  in  thy  though te,  in  that  thou 

dand  to  threaten  us  with  destruction  this  diiy.     Kay.  it  Ia  ihino 

tajit  hour  which  ia  at  hand,  for  not  even   thy  sire,  tio,  not  Ar^a 

At  »hall  save  thee  from  my  arm,  for  thou  shalt  die  an  evil  deaths 

as  a  heifer  that  hath  met  a  cattlc-Blayiog  lion  upon  the  mountains. 

iy»  hast  thou  never  heard  how  many  were  they  whose  limbs  sank 

them  beneath  our  hand  at   the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus  1  or  if 

thou  hast,  did  the  gods  rob  thee  of  thy  wits  and  sense  in  order 

tltftt  bitter  Fates  may  composs  thee  about  ? ' 

•*Tlius  itaying,  he  bmndished  in  his  mighty  hand  his  long  man- 
laying  itpear,  the  work  of  Cheiron,  an<l  hurled  it,  and  smote  tho 
l^ypmfKke  Pentheailea  fall  above  the  right  bi>eiwt ;  an<l  her  black  lAotal 
^Howvd  fast  And  sho  sank  together  broken  in  oil  her  limbs,  and 
^Bhropped  her  great  axe  from  her  Imnd,  and  night  rlotide<l  her  eyes,  an«l 
Hwttonrm  entered  into  her  aouI.  Ihit  even  so  hht«  took  bn*itth,  and 
lookcsd,  und  saw  her  fo<.'nmn  about  to  di*ag  her  from  her  steed.  Thru 
doubted  whether  to  draw  her  great  sword,  and  WfiU  for  the  nasnult 
Achill<«i,  or  whether  to  tlirow  herself  headlong  from  her  honie  of 
|wifUu!flB  and  supplicate  the  godlike  man*  and  straightway  [iromiso  him 
itire  of  bronzc!  and  gold— treainiro  which  inly  melts  the  heartii  of 
even  of  tho  fiercest — if  haply  so  she  might  pw'vail  upon  tho 
aad  strong  Achilles,    or    if,   taking  compoiaion  on  her  youth. 
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forasmuch  as  her  years  were  equal  with  his  own,  he  mi^t  griuit  the 
day  of  home-coming  to  her  who  longed  to  shan  her  doom. 

"  So  doubted  she,  but  the  gods  cast  not  so  the  lot.  For  the  son  of 
PeleuB  rushed  upon  her  in  his  wrath,  and  pierced  with  one  thrust  both 
her  and  the  body  of  her  wind-swift  horse.  Even  as  a  man  may  spit  entrails 
together  over  the  fire  for  his  meal,  or  as  a  hunter  on  the  mountains  may 
hurl  his  groanful  dart,  and  transfix  a  stag  with  force  through  the  midst 
of  the  body,  and  the  deadly  point  flying  right  through  may  stick  into 
the  bole  of  some  tall  oak  or  pine,  even  so  the  son  of  Peleus  pierced 
through  and  through  with  one  thrust  of  his  impetuous  spear  Penthesilea 
and  her  goodly  steed  at  once.  And  in  a  moment  she  was  mingled  with 
dust  and  death,  falling,  but  in  seemly  wise,  to  earth ;  for  virgin  grace 
kept  her  fair  body  uuHhamed,  and  she  lay  forward  panting  upon  the 
spear,  the  length  of  her  body  stretched  along  her  fallen  horse.  Even  as 
a  pine,  the  loftiest  in  the  long  glades  of  the  woodland,  which  the  earth 
nourishes  for  her  own  great  adornment  by  some  fountain  side,  even  as 
such  a  pine  falls  broken  by  the  might  of  chill-blasting  Boreas,  so  fell 
Penthesilea  upon  her  steed,  still  fair  to  see ;  and  so  her  strength  was 
broken. 

''  And  when  the  Trojans  saw  the  maiden  vanquished  in  the  battle, 
they  trembled  and  fled  in  baste  with  one  consent  to  the  city,  sorrowing 
at  heart  with  inconsolable  grief.  And  as  when  mariners  have  lost  their 
ship  from  stress  of  wind  on  the  open  sea,  and  a  few  of  their  number 
barely  escape  from  death  after  hard  labour  amid  the  bitter  brine,  but  at 
last  land  and  their  own  city  appear  close  in  sight,  and  all  broken  as  they 
are  in  every  limb  with  groanful  toil,  they  nevertheless  spring  to  shore, 
sorrowing  grievously  the  while  for  their  ship  and  for  the  shipmates 
whom  a  di'eadful  wave  has  driven  beneath  the  shades,  even  so  the 
Trojans  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  and  gained  the  city  wept  with  one 
voice  for  the  daughter  of  the  invincible  Ar^s,  and  for  the  hosts  who  had 
perished  in  the  strife. 

"  Then  the  son  of  Peleus  vaunted  over  the  maiden,  and  was  glad, 
saying  :  *  Lie  then  in  the  dust,  a  prey  to  dogs  and  birds,  unhappy  one ! 
For  who  persuaded  thee  to  go  out  against  me  1  Doubtless  thou  thoughtest 
to  go  home  from  battle  bearing  no  lack  of  gifts  from  the  aged  Priam  for 
the  Argives  thou  shouldst  have  slain  in  war.  But  no  such  purpose 
have  the  gods  accomplished  for  thee,  inasmuch  as  we  are  much  the 
mightiest  of  heroes,  a  gi-eat  light  to  the  Greeks,  and  a  bane  to  the 
Tix)jans  and  to  thee,  yea  unto  thee,  ill-starred,  in  that  the  stubborn  fates 
stirred  thee  on  to  leave  the  works  of  women,  and  go  out  to  war,  whereby 
even  men  are  made  afraid.' 

"So  saying  the  son  of  Peleus  dragged  his  spear-shaft  out  of  the 
swift  horse  and  the  di-ead  Penthesilea.  And  both  lay  gasping,  done  to 
death  by  the  same  spear.  Then  Achilles  took  from  her  head  the  helmet 
that  flashed  like  the  sun's  beams  or  like  the  splendour  of  Zeus.  And  her 
fietce,  beautiful  even  in  death  beneath  her  lovely  brows,  was  discovered 
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as  she  Uy  Cullen  iiBUd  dust  and  hlood.  And  the  Argives  following 
round  about  were  ftlBASted  when  they  looked  upon  her,  forai^mueb  as  she 
«nui  like  u&to  tbe  blest.  For  she  lay  in  ber  armour  ujjod  ibo  ground^ 
•feCL  an  the  tireless  Artemis  when  she  slum))er»^ — Art^mLs,  the  child  of 
25eu8|  vheii  eho  has  toiled  over  the  long  mountjiins  in  chase  of  the  swift 
Tor  the  orownr^l  Aphrodite  h^rself^  the  bride  of  mighty  Ar*», 
Mr  bsAQtihil  even  in  death,  that  so  she  might  CAUse  some  pain  at 
ImmtI  to  Um  valiant  son  of  Polens.  And  many  a  man  fell  to  praying 
villiiii  lunself  tbAt  wlien  bo  reached  bi^^  home  he  might  rouch  beside 
■ucb  an  one  for  his  bride.  And  Achilles  began  to  pine  with  grief  in  hia 
hearty  aod  would  not  be  comforted,  in  thnt  bo  had  slain  her,  and  not 
zmtlier  taken  her  to  be  his  bride  in  Fhtbia,  forasmuch  as  she  was  a 
lor  tlie  immortals,  and  in  stature  and  be<mty  without  flaw." 
At  thia  a-Lnis  of  the  story  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  point  out 
t,  though  Qnintus  has  here  Darmt4>d  the  fall  of  Pentbesilea  and  the 
K  of  Achilles  in  a  manner  devoid  neither  of  beauty  nor  of  pathos, 
a«verthe]e«^  it  is  apparent  that  hia  account  of  these  mattera  differs  fi-om 
that  which  hiwl  been  currently  received  in  earlier  times.  It  ia  true 
tbai  be  aeems  in  part  confinuod  by  the  w^ell-known  lines  of  Propertius, 
in  which  it  la  Naid  that  her  beauty  conquereil  the  conqueror  as  soon  as  the 
golden  helmet  was  sti'ipped  from  her  brows.*  But  inst^ead  of  being  a 
mddaneflbct  of  the  removal  of  her  helmet  aftcn*  de*tth  (which  may  remind 
Itf  of  the  effect  produceii  by  the  removal  of  the  helmet  of  the  living 
Britomart  in  the  Faery  <^ueen)r  iusteiid  of  this,  tbe  compassion  of  Achilles 
would  aeem  to  have  been  represented  in  the  older  veruions  of  the  htory  as 
MHy  aroneed  before  Penthesileii  died,  if  not  before  she  had  received  her 
death- wound.  The  evidence  for  tliia  is  to  Ije  found  both  in  extant  works 
of  artf  antl  in  the  descriptions  of  others  which  have  been  lost.  We  must 
not  KUppoae,  indeed^  that  the  great  mythological  painters  and  acnlptors 
worked  in  direct  tllustnition  of  the  poets  :  what  they  did  was  to  omliOfly 
fin  Iheir  own  way  such  (xjint^  and  episodes  in  any  myth  as  hud  through 
poetry  beoimr  accepteit  and  &miliar,  Nnw  we  are  told  that  in  the 
pipUir^a  pa£at«d  by  Pana?nus,  under  the  eye  of  Phidias,  for  the  decora- 
tion oC  the  low  screen  or  railing  which  enclosed  tbe  gi*eat  gold  and  ivory 
statue  of  Zeua  at  Oly  mpia^  one  of  the  subjects  represented  was  Penthesilea 
djrtog  and  Achilles  **  holding  her  up,"  Now  this  very  subject  of  the 
wounded  Penthesilea  tenderly  supported  in  the  arms  of  Achilles  h  one 
tltat  oocuni  ou  a  numl)er  of  ext/int  monuments,  principally  sarcophagus* 
relkfe  and  gems.  And  it  occuph  in  two  diffi'i'ent  formn  of  design.  In 
om^  Peothrttile^i,  bi*r  annour  already  stripp<xl  from  her  limbs,  her  axe 
ifaxKiptng  from  her  left  hand,  stands  leaning  with  bcr  right  arm  upon  the 
■lioctltler  of  Achilles,  who  has  passed  his  loft  arm  round  her  neck,  and 
with  his  left  knee  supports  the  sinking  weight  of  her  body.     In  the 
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other  design,  not  less  frequently  repeated,  the  ooUapee  of  Penthesilea  is 
more  complete :  her  head  falls  helplessly  over,  and  Achilles  grasps  her 
with  both  arms  round  the  waist  or  under  the  shoulders  to  prevent  her 
coming  at  once  to  the  ground,  looking  round  the  while  to  note  the 
progress  of  the  battle.  Puttin^;;  together  these  two  compositions,  and 
others  which  occur  on  vases  in  irhich  the  Amazon  is  seen  in  the  act  of 
supplicating  her  conqueror,  we  may  infer  that  in  the  story  as  originally 
familiar  to  the  Greeks,  Penthesilea  actually  addressed  to  Achilles  the 
prayer  which  according  to  Quintus  she  only  meditates,  entreating  him 
to  spare  her  life,  or  at  any  rate  to  respect  her  corpse ;  that  Achilles, 
nothing  moved,  dealt  her  the  death-stroke,  and  having  done  so  went  on  to 
disarm  her  while  she  yet  breathed ;  that  it  was  then  the  goodliness  of 
her  beauty  struck  him  with  compassion  and  remorse,  and  caused  him  to 
deal  tenderly  with  her  last  moments,  and  to  pine  in  memory  of  her 
afterwards.  It  is  evident  that  the  tale  as  thus  turned  gives  much  more 
scope  than  is  given  in  the  version  of  Quintus  for  moving  passages 
l)etween  the  two  goodly  foes  who  have  thus  become  lovers  when  it  is  too 
late ;  for  the  exhibition  of  ruth  boiii  of  victory,  and  of  desire  contending 
in  vain  with  death. 

Having  thus,  as  it  would  seem,  somewhat  marred  his  climax,  our  poet 
introduces  an  episode  not  without  grandeur,  but  betraying  nevertheless 
the  faded  lineaments  in  which  the  gods  of  the  Homeric  Olympus  were 
conceived  by  him.  To  Ar^s,  the  divine  father  of  Penthesilea,  the  tale  of 
his  daughter's  defeat  and  death  is  carried  by  the  Breezes — personifications 
which  Homer  would  never  have  invented  for  such  a  service.  In  his 
wrath  the  war-god  leaps  down  like  a  thunderbolt  from  Olympus,  and  all 
the  spurs  of  Ida,  with  all  their  ravines  and  water-courses,  reverberate 
beneath  the  terror  of  his  tread.  And  woe  would  have  befallen  Achilles 
and  his  myrmidons  at  that  hour,  had  not  Zeus  hurled  lightning  and 
thunder  as  a  signal  to  warn  Arcs  against  mingling  in  the  fray.  Be- 
holding which,  the  war-god  pauses  like  a  rock  detached  from  a  precipice 
and  checked  in  mid  career  on  the  mountain- side.  For  a  while  he 
doubts  whether  to  wreak  his  vengeance  in  defiance  of  the  warnings  of 
Zeus,  but  at  last,  remembering  his  sire's  irresistible  strength,  and  dreading 
the  consequences  of  disobedience,  decides  to  yield,  and  retires  unwillingly 
aloof.  In  the  meantime  Achilles  is  still  mourning  over  the  fallen 
Penthesilea.  And  now  comes  in  that  episode  which,  in  the  original  lay, 
belonged  probably  to  a  later  point  in  the  narrative,  a  point  subsequent 
to  the  funeral  of  the  heroine  :  I  mean  the  episode,  due  and  welcome  to 
every  reader  of  the  Iliad,  of  the  poetical  justice  which  overtakes  the 
foul-minded  and  foul-mouthed  Thci-sites. 

**  Then  the  warlike  sons  of  the  Argives  hasted  hither  and  thither, 
stripping  off  the  blood-stained  armour  from  the  dead.  And  the  son  of 
Peleus  sorrowed  to  behold  the  lovely  strength  of  the  maiden  in  the 
dust ;  and  the  stings  of  death  preyed  upon  his  heart  for  her  sake,  no 
less  than  when  aforetime  his  comrade  Patrodus  had  been  alain. 
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■  "  Tbdn  ThimmSfmfy  reviled  him  to  his  (ace  with  evil  flpeedi, 
Pying : '  Fie,  iho^  lilcifelufdiied  Achilles  {  What  power  then  haUi  Mooted 
phjr  kegtft  within  thy  breast  for  the  sake  of  a  noxiouB  Amazon,  whose  whole 
Himnt  WTW  to  work  us  ill  ?  Lo !  now,  in  thy  woman-struck  brain  thou 
lluak«8i  aa  mnch  of  her  us  of  some  sensible  wife  whom  thou  shouldest 
hmre  wooed  with  gifls  in  hopes  of  taking  her  in  lawful  marnfl^ei  Would 
tiiat  alie  bad  been  firat  with  her  f^pear,  then,  say  I,  and  had  struck  thee 
In  tho  Bg^t,  since  the  joy  of  thy  he-art  is  in  female  kind,  and  thou 
no  thought  for  the  deed  of  valour  in  those  terrible  brains  of  thine 
wboBi  once  thou  hast  cast  thine  eyes  upon  a  woman.  Wretch  1  where 
now  »  thy  puioance,  thy  wit,  thy  kingly  might!  Knowest  thou  not 
what  grief  haa  befallen  the  Trojans  since  they  went  mad  for  a  woman  T 
Tmly  there  ia  no  greater  disaster  to  mortals  than  tlus  craze  of  love- 
longmgf  which  turns  the  brain  even  of  the  trustiest.  Glory  goes  with 
toQ,  and  aweet  to  a  soldier  ia  the  praise  of  victory,  and  sweet  ai*e  the 
daeda  of  war ;  but  chambering  is  the  delight  of  the  runaway.* 

**  So  spake  he,  grossly  reviling.  And  the  haughty  son  of  Peleus  was 
oueeding  wroth,  and  with  his  mighty  hand  dealt  the  revUer  one  blow 
upon  the  ear  and  jaw,  that  all  liis  teeth  were  dashed  out,  and  he  himself 
ieSi  prone,  and  blood  gualie-l  from  hia  mouth  ]  and  the  sotd  of  that 
man  of  luiaght  fled  helplessly  from  his  body.  And  the  Achaian  folk 
glad,  fomamuch  rts,  a  gibe  himitelf,  he  was  wont  to  e^ist  villainous 
ea  against  others.  And  he  was  the  shame  of  the  host.  Then 
one  of  the  fighting  men  of  the  Greeks  to  another  :  *  Of  a  truth  it  is 
good  for  a  common  man  to  flout  at  kings,  either  openly  or  in 
for  terrible  indignation  ensues.  Themis  is  abov*»,  and  At^  chas- 
ihe  inaolent  tongue — At6,  who  heaps  troubles  upon  troubles  for 
mankind.* 

•♦  Thns  aaid  one  of  the  Greeks  to  another;  and  in  aoomful  mood  the 
!  son  of  Peleus  spake,  saying :   *  Lie  there  in   the  dust,   and 

y  fooleries*  And  let  not  a  hnae  man  wrangle  with  ft  nobler. 
Tim  ao  didst  thou  rouse  aforetime  to  bitter  anger  the  patient  heart  of 
yHMeua,  jirating  insults  without  end.  But  thou  hiist  found  in  the  son 
Peleus  one  of  another  mettle  than  thyself.  With  u  blow,  and  that  of 
lightest,  have  I  parted  thy  houl  from  thy  body.  A  dismal  death 
<ixttngu]0hed  thee,  .and  by  thine  own  worthlessness  hast  thou  lost 
thy  life.  So  lot  the  Greeks  be  quit  of  thee,  and  go  and  vent  thy  spito 
■JBOtig  tlio  dead/  " 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  that  the  Thersites  of  Quintua 
8iayniJi»as  remains  in  all  respects  the  Thersites  of  Homer.  He  rematna,  ^ 
that  ia  to  say,  the  repre6e*ntative  not  only  of  moral  fjfi6«tnos8  as  opposed  i 
to  courage  and  honour,  but  also  of  plebeian  rudenosa  aa  oppuaed  to^ 
ttriatocnittc  pride,  Th*>  provinrinl  poet  of  the  Jloman  nrjd  r'hristian 
uni  eehoea  with  a  Hui^iriMint;  exActness  the  social  tone  of  the  early  Greeks 
minatrrl,  who  had  sought  to  commend  himself  at  tho  courts  of  princes  by 
^imUstiny  in  contemptible  shape  a  representative  of  the  unruly  popukoe^ 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  render  in  detail  die  remainder 
of  the  canto.  The  death  of  Thersites  is  near  leading  to  an  open  qnaml 
between  Diomed,  his  relative,  and  Achilles.  This  being  avoided,  the 
Greek  captains,  desiring  to  pay  honour  to  Fenthesilea,  suffer  the  TrqjanB 
to  remove  her  body,  which  is  then  burned  along  with  that  of  hor 
horse,  and  with  her  armour  and  many  costly  gifts,  amid  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  the  people.  Her  remains  are  afterwards  buried  with 
much  solemnity  in  the  tomb  or  barrow  of  Laomedon ;  and  beside  them 
are  laid  those  of  the  slaughtered  maidens  her  comrades,  which  the  con- 
querors willingly  surrender,  since  vengeance  may  not  be  pursued  £ftrfcher 
than  death.     And  so  ends  the  tale  of  Penthesilea. 

SIDNEY  COLVEs: 
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Lbui^Ueii  St»ition  a  plcmfiRntrloolcing    Welsh    boy  got    mto   ibe 
with  115,  bound  liko  oiirsolv€A  for  Barmouth  at  tho  other  etid 
tlia  Dolgelley  line.     My  wife  remarked  as  he  took  his  seat  that  it 
m  chilly  day  for  the  time  of  year. 

"*  Yes,  itidocxl,"  said  the   little  Welshman,  witli  his  faintly-marked 
*yTDric  accent;    **  I  was  ou  top  of  Ovfjw  Castle  this  morning,  and  I 
wna  ^moet  brovdn  with  the  wind ;  it  blew  bo  cold  and  hard  it  seemed 
like  midwintor." 

**  And  where  is  Crow  Castle?  "  aaked  my  wife, 

**  Just  over  there/'  answered  our  Anclfnt  Briton,  pointing  to  tho  big 
lica!  hill,  CT-owned  by  a  broken  ruin,  which  guai-da  the  pass  of  the 
at  the  very  entrance  to  the  uplands. 

Oh  I "  said  my  wife,  smiling;  "I  see.     You  mean  Castell  DLna^ 
For  we  knew  tho  Llangollen  district  of  old,  and  had  cUnibed 
the  hill  togetlier  many  a  day  in  bygone  summers. 

The  Welshman  smiled  back  again,    •*  ir#  call  it  Castell  Dinas  Bran," 
8^d^  with  an  air  of  sujjerior  wisdom  ;  "  but  t/ou  call  it  Crow  Castle," 
I  had  never  heard  the  English  name  before,  but  it  gave  me  food  for 
all  the  rest  of  my  way  to  Barmouth.     Of  cx)ur»o  it  was  only  a 
,  e  word — a  lazy  mumomer  invented  by  some  Manchester  or  Liver- 
)1  holiday-maker,  too  carele^ss  and  too  supei-cilioua  to  frame  his  tongue 
ito  tho  proper  shape  for  wiying  Castell   Dinas  Bran.     Yet  it  seemed 
that  the  quiet  actjuiesci^nce  of  ray  little  Welsh  friend  in   thiH 
iptmious  piece  of  Saxon  ari*ogance  alTorded  a  hint  of  no  small  value 
ftn  lm|x)rtant  point  in  English  history  and  philology.     The  more 
about  it»  the  moro  luminous  and  illuminating  his  remark  ap* 
incu     An  we  went  wlowly  on,  up  the  nan'ow,  gai-ge4iko  valley 
of  the  aaci'ed  Dee,  along  the  shore  of  Bala  Ltike — why,  tho  Welsh  them- 
lv«n  call  it  Llyn  Tcgid — over  the  watershed  at  Drws-y-nnnt,  and  down 
le  ilooded  estuary  of  tho  ^lawddach  to  Barmovith,  the  idea  grow  upon 
>re  and  more.     At  Barmouth  it  kept  recnn-ing  evnry  d.-ty.     At 
fter  I  had  worked  the  matter  up  in  my  mind,  :i8  I  Nil  U|k>u  tliese 
icnt  Jlritisb  hills,  looking  over  the  unoonquered  and  un-TcutoniBod 
lodwy  MountiiinK,  with  the  soft  noten  of  tho  Ancient  Britiiih  language 
fing  in  my  ears,  the  idea  Huggested  by  my  littlo  Welsh  acquaintance 

♦'  a«  a  definite  thettry,  a  mode  of  solution 
IT        ^  aing  problem  in  British  nomenclatupc. 

ia  thi*  final  rcrj^ult  of  my  cogitations  on  the  »ubJ€>ct, 
flwdy  known  by  tlun  Untie  that  when  the  Engli^L  tuii<iuti ed 
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soath-euteni  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  thej  Inlled  off 
evenr  Andent  Briton,  man,  woman,  or  child,  whom  they  found  in  that 
part  of  the  coontrj  where  they  settled.  At  least,  if  everybody  doesn't 
know  it,  no  blame  for  their  ignorance  can  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  oar 
great  oontemporaty  historical  authorities;  for  all  with  singolar  mia- 
nimity  are  agreed  that  the  English  race  absolutely  exterminated  the 
Bridsh  throughout  all  the  conquered  districts  in  a  most  complete  and 
bnaneas-like  manner.     As  some  clever  anonymous  epigrammatist  has 

briefly  put  it, — 

Oar  lat«  historians  are  these  three  men, 

Messrs.  Green,  and  Stnbbs,  and  Freeman. 

There  isn't  much  to  choose  between 

Messrs.  Freeman,  Stuhbs,  and  Green. 

For  Welsh  and  Scots  get  ugly  rul^s 

Alike  from  Freeman,  Green,  and  Stubbs. 
According  to  these  great  authorities,  then  (from  whom  I  can  only  differ 
with  all  deference  and  respect),  the  English  utterly  kiUed  off  all  the 
Ancient  Britons.  Those  whom  they  didn't  kill,  the  history  books  tell 
us,  they  drove  into  Wales  and  Oomwali,  Now  this  theory  of  exter- 
mination or  expatriation  has  certainly  the  merit  of  perfect  simplicity ; 
it  enables  you  to  decide  at  once  that  every  Englishman  is  a  Teuton,  and 
every  Welshman  or  Comishman  is  a  Kelt.  Nothing  could  make  the 
science  of  ethnography  more  delightfully  easy  and  symmetrical.  Here 
is  a  man  named  Evans  or  Powell  who  was  bom  in  Herefordshire ;  Here- 
fordshire is  in  England;  therefore,  he  is  a  Teuton.  Here  is  a  man 
named  Smith  or  Johnson  who  was  bom  in  Pembrokeshire  ;  Pembroke- 
shire is  in  Wales ;  therefore  he  is  a  Kelt.  You  reduce  the  whole  thing 
at  once  to  the  charming  logical  simplicity  of  a  rigorous  syllogism. 
Only,  somehow,  the  anatomical  ethnologist  has  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
your  major  premiss  is  not  perhaps  exactly  right  after  all. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  argue  out  this  very  big  question  in  all  its 
fulness  here  to-day.  The  i-easons  which  have  induced  competent 
anatomical  investigators,  like  Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  RoUeston,  and  Dr. 
Beddoe,  to  doubt  the  common  story  about  the  extermination  of  the 
Briton  in  the  plains  of  England,  have  been  given  at  length  in  original 
essays  and  papers  by  those  thinkers  themselves,  far  better  than  I  can 
give  them  here.  One  or  other  of  them  has  shown  pretty  conclusively 
that  the  English  pirates  who  came  hither  from  Sleswick  and  Friesland 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  were  a  relatively  pure  race  of  broad- 
headed,  light-haired,  fair-skinned  men;  that  they  found  the  country 
peopled  by  a  mixed  race  of  more  or  less  long-headed,  dark-haired,  brown- 
skinned  men ;  that  the  two  races,  as  shown  by  interments  of  the  so- 
called  Anglo-Saxon  age,  continued  to  live  on  side  by  side  with  one 
another  during  the  early  middle  ages ;  and  that  by  their  gradual  ooa- 
through  intermarriage  the  ordinary  modem  Englishman  now 
lery  gradation  from  the  one  type  to  the  other,  with  every  pos- 
ire  of  the  features  derived  from  each.    Against  this  veiy 
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lim  aatliropologicid  evidence,  which  in  the  case  of  the  skulls  at 
can  be  reduced  to  actual  nximeiical  meaiiuremeats,  the  very  weak 
litioDal  evidence  of  Baeda  and  the  fingli^h  Chronicle,  on  which  the 
irians  chiefiy  rely,  seems  to  many  inquirers  of  small  importance. 
therefore,  in  spite  of  the  AthamiAian  dogmatism  of  Mr.  Freeman 
fHenda,  many  modern  ethnologifsts  prefer  to  believe  that  when 
lish  conquered  Britain  they  enslaved  rather  than  exterminated 
of  tbe  native  British  population.  That  tbe  Britons  in  question 
became  rapidly  Anglicised  is  clear ;  for  our  language  is  now  wholly  and 
ttlmfily  a  Teutonic  tonsrue,  with  a  very  small  admixture  of  Keltic  words, 
mmI  a  very  large  admixture  of  Romance  or  Latin  words  j  but  that  their 
blood  StiU  largely  survives,  especially  among  the  agricultural  labouring 
claas,  is  a  conclusion  to  which  several  distinct  lines  of  contemporary 
thoaghi  are  decidedly  converging. 

There  is,  however,  one  special  point  which  ha^  always  been 
Lrtmgly  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  Thorough  policy,  with  groat 
it  cogency ;  and  that  is,  the  presumed  complete  change  of  local 
^liom«oclaiure  in  England  at  the  period  of  the  Teutonic  settlement. 
Tliare  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  vast  mass  of  English  towns  and  villages 
now  called  by  English,  and  not  by  Welsh  or  Latin,  names.  It  is 
tnia  there  are  a  few  towns,  such  as  Ixjndon,  Lincoln,  York,  and 
rboster,  which  still  retain  their  Romanised  Welsh  titles,  more  or  less 
[tered,  at  the  present  diiy.  It  is  true,  also,  the  rivers,  hills,  great 
[visions,  and  natuml  features,  generally,  such  as  Thames  and  Severn, 
'm  Tor  und  Malvern,  Kent  and  Wight,  still  keep  almost  universally 
HT  aboriginal  names.  But,  on  tbe  whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
vnui  mass  of  our  minor  local  nomenclature,  in  the  greater  part  of 
^oiistern  Britain,  consists  almost  entirely  of  true  English  or  Danish 
mods.  I  liave  already  pointed  out  in  this  Magazine  how  large  a 
\um\tvr  of  towns  or  villages  ai-e  still  called  by  the  names  of  the  early 
»h  clans  which  settled  in  them  during  the  fifth  and  Bixth 
,•  and  kindi-ed  lines  of  research  would  show  just  as  great  a  pro- 
of English  elements  in  other  ways.  The  question  ii,  therefore, 
any  considerable  number  of  Britons  to  have  survived  the 
oonquost,  how  can  wo  account  for  so  general  a  prevalence  of 
itontc  over  KelUc  phtce  names  in  modem  England  f  If  tbe  Kelts 
iv«d  on  in  a  servile  condition,  but  in  compar-atively  large  bodies,  why 
they  not  teach  the  Keltic  names  of  plac&s  to  their  masterf^,  and 
Ijf  did  not  th(»e  latter  adopt  such  Keltic  names,  inntead  of  inventing 
for  tbemselvesl  And  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  the  UJiin- 
itiimal  hint  given  me  by  our  stray  Weli^h  acqujiintance  at  rJangollen 
Uy  sugg&kts  the  most  plausible  answer  to  this  undoubted  dillioulty. 
Perhaps  ve  may  take  it  for  granted  that  we  Euglijdi  are,  on  the 
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whole,  about  tho  moKt  arrogant  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We 
have  a  fixed  and  settled  conviction  that  the  English  language  is  the  very 
best  language  in  existence,  and  that  all  foreign  tongues  whatsoever  are 
mere  lingoes,  wholly  unworthy  of  our  sublime  consideration.  Now 
there  is  no  doubt  a  great  (leal  of  sound  truth  in  this  view ;  for  even 
French  and  German  philologists  have  been  known  to  hold  that  English, 
because  of  its  relative  simplicity  and  logical  development,  its  freedom 
from  the  chUdish  fetters  of  gender  and  inflexion,  will  ultimately  become 
the  common  medium  of  intercourse  for  the  whole  world.  But  our  firm  and 
profound  belief  in  tho  absolute  su})eriority  of  our  own  tongue  has  always 
made  us  voiy  disdainful  of  other  pwphi's.  Thei-e  is  a  genuine  substratum 
of  rcidlty  in  the  old  joke  about  that  typical  John  Bull  who  wouldn't 
learn  Fi*ench  to  talk  to  the  mossoos,  but  thought  the  mossoos  might 
loam  English  if  they  wanted  to  talk  to  him.  This  universal  English 
feeling,  however,  always  seems  to  reach  its  culminating  point  when  the 
foreign  language  with  which  wo  have  to  deal  is  Welsh.  Most  "  Sskxons  " 
have  a  congenital  horror  and  dread  of  the  Cymric  tongue,  which  they 
absurdly  declare  to  be  full  of  consonants  and  absolutely  unpronounceable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Welsh  is  far  softer  and  more  vocal  than  our  own 
harsh  Teutonic  8i)eech,  for  it  lies  about  halfway  between  English  and 
Italian,  so  far  as  the  relative  predominance  of  vowels  or  consonants  ia 
concerned ;  and  lest  my  reader  should  view  this  paradoxical  statement 
with  siLspicion,  taking  me  for  a  Welshman  in  disguise,  I  hasten  to  add 
that  I  am  not  in  any  way  connected  with  Wales,  and  that  I  shared  all 
the  common  Saxon  prejudices  on  this  matter  myself  until  I  began  to 
learn  a  smattering  of  Welsh  for  philological  purposes.  Almost  all  the 
terror  and  mystery  of  those  awesome  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
wont  so  groatly  to  frighten  us  is  removed  in  a  moment,  as  soon  as 
people  have  discovered  the  simple  fact  that  w  in  Welsh  is  a  vowel  and 
not  a  consonant,  its  phcmetic  value  being  merely  that  of  our  own  oo. 
Cwm  and  Drws  look  very  tciTible  indeed,  until  one  knows  that  they  are 
pronounced  exactly  like  Combo  and  Druce ;  while  tlie  feai'someness  of 
Llwch  disappear  entirely  as  soon  as  we  recognise  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  Scotch  Loch  in  an  unfamiliar  guise.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
perfect  transpai^ency  and  regularity  of  Cymric  phonetic  spelling,  ten 
thousand  Englifth  tourists  continue  every  year  to  talk  about  those  jaw- 
breaking  long  Welsh  names,  which  ai*e  utterly  unpronounceable  by 
English  lips ;  merely  because  they  have  never  taken  tho  trouble  to  get 
up  the  most  elementary  rules  of  the  language,  as  they  would  get  up  a 
little  Grorman  before  going  up  the  Rhine,  or  a  little  Italian  before  trying 
a  winter  at  Rome  or  Florence. 

But  if  modern  Christian  Englishmen,  ruled  over  by  a  dynasty  which 
traces  its  claim  to  these  islands  through  Welsh  Tudors  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Scottish  Stuarts  on  the  other,  show  so  unreasoning  and  settled 
a  dulike  and  contempt  for  the  Keltic  languages,  what  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  the  heathen  Teutonic  conquerors  who  regarded  the  Webdi 
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M  ft  omdoD  of  ilaveB,  and  as  the  natural  prey  of  the  £ngligti  fineomaa  1 
to  our  '^  Anglt^SoKon  *' liDcostors,  Uio  words  Welshmnn  and  serf  wero 
[MMttively  Idttllif3&L  A  man  talked  of  his  *^  Wealiis "  aa  modem 
VTii^giEiULEis  tuied  to  talk  of  thoir  niggers.  Even  good  old  Ba^da  himself 
—^hm  veoembk  Bedo^  our  hiatory  books  call  him,  as  though  the  monk 
jf  Janoir  bad  Iwen  a  modoni  urcbdeaoon — even  B^vda  himself  bursts 
iimt  into  v«rT  unoc^ilesiasUcal  exaltjition  when  he  ha^  to  tt'll  us  how 
£tlM}lfrtt]i  of  Northumbria  **  wasiiHl  the  Welfth,"  and  slew  two  thouaind 
noaki  of  the  *•  impure  raee  "  at  Chester;  how  Augustine  of  ( Vnterbury 
tlie  Wdsh  biMhops  at  A  uat ;  and  how  Eivdwine  of  York  rendered 
«f  them  tribuiary  to  tho  Kngliiili  vaca.  William  of  Malmc*jbury» 
"our  »ntnric8  lat^r,  can  hai-diy  tninacribc,  in  liis  claahieal  Ltitin,  the 
of  Welah  abbots,  becauwo  '-  they  nmack  of  Britkh  barbarism/'  It 
tbsni  that  no  heathen  Englishman  would  over  take  the  trouble 
bo  Umm  the  langoage  of  his  Welsh  serlk.  From  the  vor}'  tirsjt,  an  the 
UmiIoo  haa  penetrated  we^tward^  the  Kelt  baa  had  to  ac4iuire  the 
Uxi^vo  of  hia  conqueror,  but  the  conqueror  has  never  acquiitH]  the 
tencn^o  of  Che  Kelt.  *'  Let  them  learn  English  if  they  want  to  talk  to 
"  ia  what  w«  still  say  to-day  of  Welshman,  Gael,  and  Irishman  Jilike, 
W41  have  robbed  the  Kelt  of  land  and  liberty,  and  all  ho  once  ]XMu^vs8ed, 
wmd  yat  we  go  on  to  this  moment  aj^eiting  that  Ta^Ty  was  a  Welahman 
^P  Taffy  wua  a  thief,  aa  if  the  two  were  practically  synonymous  terms, 
^Bfow  let  ua  conaider  what  effect  this  lordly  indiflfei'cnt'e  to  the 
Ignagv  of  tiie  subject  race  must  have  produced  from  the  beginning 
local  nomencrlature.  And  first  let  ua  aee  what  efleet  it  ia  actually 
acm^  in  onr  own  time. 
few  days  after  I  got  to  Barmouth  I  was  walking  among  the  hilla 
Dolg^lley,  and,  lining  tire<l,  asked  my  way  to  the  neai^est  railway 
of  an  old  WeUhwoman  whom  I  met  beside  a  cottage.  Muater- 
p  all  her  English,  she  told  me  to  take  the  path  to  the  right,  which 
mo  down  to  Newbridgw.  Now,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
of  Uua  atation  ia  Bont  Newydd,  which  is  just  the  Welsh  for  New 
but  the  old  huly  had  kindly  tranalatod  the  name  for  me, 
IDp^oiing  that  the  native  words  would  lje  of  no  uae  to  my  8»ixon  aoul. 
Ail  OTorr  WaloM,  one  HmU  similar  tranalatiooa  or  aub^titutiona  going  on ; 
kU'  tlioy  do  not  by  any  moana  imply  that  the  people  of  the  pliu*e  there- 
jbn>  fpeak  Kngliah,  fiw  leaa  that  they  art*  of  Engfli^h  deacent.  The  fact  ia, 
a  <kMibte  ayatem  of  naming  largely  prevails.  OfU'u,  the  loc-al  Cymric  naum 
ply  Inundated  into  English,  ua  in  the  aiaeof  Bont  Newydd.  Thus 
tbcmaelves  now  call  the  higheat  motrntain  in  Walen 
yddfik;  but  they  uaed  to  call  it  Crai^  Eryri,  which  umnns,  Kuowy 
Aa  early  n8  the  days  of  the  English  Chroniirl^-,  however,  it  had 
«tn  Anghciaed  into  Knawdun,  nr,  as  wr  now  nay,  8nowdon* 
iy,  the  native  name  for  3Iold  ia  Vr  Wyddgrug,  that  ia  to  say, 
Mound;  but  the  Norman  occupants  calleil  it  Mont  lluult 
Altus)^  ainco  corrupted  into   Mould  and  Mold.     The  other 
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Norman  oountj  town  which  we  know  after  its  founder  as  MonigomQfy 
the  Welsh  know  as  Trefaldwyn,  that  is  to  say,  Baldwin's  town. 

If  we  look  over  a  modem  map  of  Wales,  it  is  surprising  how  manj 
of  the  local  names  we  shall  thus  find  to  be  of  English,  Danish,  or 
Norse  origin.  The  place  which  we  call  Holywell  is  known  to  its  Cymiic 
inhabitants  as  Trefiynnon,  or  the  Town  of  the  Well.  St.  Asaph  is  in 
Welsh  Llanelwy ;  though  a  lianasa,  or  Uanasaph,  elsewhere  commemo- 
rates for  the  native  Kelt  the  same  saint  whose  name  we  have  thus 
imposed  upon  his  cathedral  town.  Anglesey  is,  of  course,  the  AYigles' 
£y,  or  Englishman's  Island,  a  name  which  the  county  has  borne  ever 
since  Eadwine  of  York  conquered  it  during  his  unbaptised  days ;  but  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  population  still  remains  essentially  Keltic — a 
fact  which  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  Mr.  Freeman's  ofben-reiterated 
assertion  that  the  English,  during  their  heathen  period  at  leasts  always 
killed  off  all  the  Kelts  in  conquei^d  districts.  Beaumaris,  its  chief  town, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Norman  Beau  Marais,  because  it  looks  acrosB 
the  broad  estuary  of  the  Lavan  Sands  towards  the  jutting  promontory  of 
the  Great  Orme's  Head.  This  latter,  again,  gets  its  cognomen  from  the 
Scandinavian  pirates,  who  noticed  its  likeness  to  a  huge  baaking  snake — 
an  orm,  worm,  or  serpent.  Not  to  lengthen  out  my  list  of  instances,  I 
may  say  briefly  that  Whitchurch,  Holyhead,  Newtown,  Flint,  Wrexham, 
Welshpoo],  Bardsey,  and  Queen's  Ferry  are  but  a  few  selected  cases  out 
of  the  numerous  names  of  English  origin  to  be  found  in  tlie  thoroughly 
Welsh  parts  of  Wales.  Of  coiuse  I  do  not  drag  in  sucli  names  as  Swan- 
sea, in  the  early- conquered  Soutli  Welsh  belt,  or  Haverfordwest  and 
MQford  Haven,  in  Pembrokesliire — that "  Little  England  beyond  Wales," 
peopled  by  Flemings  under  Henry  I.,  where  all  the  villages  still  bear 
titles  of  a  strictly  mediaeval  English  type ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  even 
here  one  must  remember  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  is  of  mixed 
Teutonic  and  Keltic  blood. 

Besides  these  direct  translations,  however,  there  is  a  second  way  in 
which  Welsh  names  get  altered  into  English  ones,  by  that  sort  of  false 
analogy  which  the  Grermans  call  Volks-etymologie.  The  name  of  Bar- 
mouth, for  example,  sounds  thoroughly  English,  and  indeed  it  is  strictly 
applicable ;  for  a  bar.  does  actually  close  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
just  opiXKsite  the  town.  But  in  its  origin,  Barmouth  is  very  good  Welah 
indeed.  The  river  itself  is  called  Mawddach,  and  its  mouth  would  there- 
fore naturally  be  Abermawddach ;  but  as  the  Welsh  detest  long  names,* 
they  have  shortened  down  that  cumbrous  form  to  Ab^rmaw,  often  further 
contracted  into  Abermo,  or  Bermo.  The  transition  from  such  a  sound 
to  Barmouth  is  practically  a  foregone  conclusion.  So,  in  the  Carnarvon- 
shire bilk,  there  is  one  double  peak  known  by  the  native  name  of  Yr 
Eifl  :  EngUsh  lips  have  naturally  corrupted  it  into  the  Kivals.    Near 

*  Englisli  newspapers  often  make  a  cheap  joke  by  printing  ■ome  snch  name  sa 
Bwlch-y-ddeufaen  in  the  jnmbled  form  of  Bwlchyddenfaen.  This,  donbtleM,  looks 
formidable  enongh ;  bat  so  does  Newcafltleupontyne,  or  Chapelenleifinth. 
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HuaIkmi  staniiU  a  little  mining  town  called  Acref&ir ;  ibis,  in  Welsh,  is 
fvDiiocuic«d  Akkra-vair,  or  sometkLo^  like  it,  and  it  means  St.  Marj'a 
Pielil.  Dai  the  spelling  easily  suggested  the  two  English  words,  Acru 
sad  Fair,  and  Acrefair  it  has  accordingly  become.  Now,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain tliat  similar  crroi-s  about  Welsh  words  have  had  something  to  do 
wilh  the  production  of  seemingly  English  names  in  England  itself,  I^fr. 
Lauc  Taylor  (to  whom  I  owe  many  obUgations  throughout)  has  collected 
ioaia  good  instances.  For  example,  Alt  Mnen  is  exceUent  Keltic  for  the 
Hi^i  Rock ;  but  in  the  lake  district  we  get  it  corrupted  into  the  Old 
Man  of  Coniston^  and  in  the  Orkneys  into  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy.  The 
D<atl  Mao^  in  Cornwall,  is  an  Anglicisation  of  the  Keltic  Dod  Maen  j 
^^  1  Willy  stands  for  Bryn  Huel,  the  tin-mine  ridge;  and  King 
-d  represents  a  clever  variation  on  Kinedai*.  It  is  only  where  the 
of  Teutonisation  is  comparatively  modem  tbit  we  can  make  quite 
o#  such  cases ;  hut  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  similar  ingenious 
blondora  must  have  played  a  great  part  in  changing  Welsh  into  English 
Da28t!s  during  the  earlier  period  of  heathen  conquest* 

In  addition  to  these  two  kinds  of  changee^,  by  translation  and  by 
clixtortion,  thero  is  a  third  way  in  which  double  names  may  arise^  and 
that  Ia  by  ^mple  substitution.  The  English  visitors  who  will  not  take 
Umt  tionble  to  learn  the  name  of  Castell  Dinas  Bran  call  it  Crow  Castle, 
bj  a  pore  flight  of  word-forming  imagination ;  so  the  earlier  English 
riiitors  nicknamed  Llyn  Tegid  m  Pimblemei-e,  a  term  now  forgotten  in 
ike  iDore  modern  title  of  Bala  Lake,  Even  whei^  the  original  Welsh 
mune  is  nstained,  it  often  assumes  an  English  spelling,  as  in  Denbigh, 
Conway,  and  Dovey  ;  and  such  English  spelling  might  easily  mask  the 
Cjrmric  derivation  of  the  word.  This  third  method  of  Anglicisjition,  aa 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  undoubtedly  played  a  hirge  part  in  the  way  of 
filing  onr  ordinary  local  nomenclature  at  the  time  of  the  English 
eooqecet. 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  show  in  Uils  paper  is  that  just  such  a  double 
jjBleA  of  place  names  ^  now  oiints  in  Wales  existed,  fcrr  a  time,  in 
BogtaiDd,  b^ore  the  English  languzige  ha<^l  finally  killed  out  the  Ancient 
BritliL  tongue^  We  know  that  elsewhere  double  systems  of  naming  are 
ooram  '  ver  two  races  or  languages  have  a  debateable  borderland. 

Thnn  a  Belgium,  is  also  known  as  Bergen;  ALx-la-Chapello  has 

a  form  tin  Aaclien  ;  and  the  town  with  which  we  English  are 

.,„... iiiefly  in  its  Fi^nchified  guise  as  Bois-le-duc,  is  more  Teutonic- 

oMf  dt*^ribed  under  the  equivalent  name  of  Hertc^genbosch.     It  is  the 

'   and  Lorraine — I  beg  Mr.  Freeman's  patxion — Elsass  and 

>  I  id  the  »^me  on  the  Polish  outt^kiits  of  lUissio,  and  on  the 

border  of  Hungary.     In  all  these  cases,  change  of  nomenck- 

iiot  imply  tl>«>  pxtei-mination  of  all  those  who  spoke  the  older 

Fiftei^n  years  ago,  evoiylKnly  at  Nice  sfioke  about  Villafmnca  : 

talked  about  Villufranche,     Kay,  ^-i  nil 

hud  even  turned  into  J^liq)h  and  M  '<  gb 

vuv.— »o.  203.  "'ih     ^m 
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they  were  not  in  the  least  exterminated  for  all  that.  When  the  Kngliah 
aoquired  New  Amsterdam,  they  inoontinently  changed  its  name  to  New 
York ;  but  there  are  still  plenty  of  Van  Rensselaers  and  Ten  Broda  ni 
Fifth  Avenue  notwithstanding ;  and  so  it  was,  I  believe,  in  England 
itself  also. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  beg^  by  observing  that  almost  all  tke 
most  im]X)rtiint  cities  kept  their  ancient  names,  after  the  conqaest,  in 
slightly  altered  forms,  and  keep  them  still  to  the  present  day.  Lon- 
dinium  is  London;  Eboracum  is  York;  nay,  even  Loidis  is  Leeds. 
loDcoln  and  Portsmouth  recall  the  Boman  colony  and  the  Roman  port; 
Pontefract  is  Ad  Pontem  Fractum ;  Maldon  is  a  clipped  form  of  Oam*- 
lodunum.  In  other  cases,  the  English  added  the  Latin  eastrum,  in  its 
Anglici^^  form  of  cfa^tfr^  to  the  older  title :  and  the  result  is  seen  in  all 
our  modem  ca^^ters.  chesters,  ces^ters,  and  cetera.  Mancunium  becomes 
Manchester ;  Castra  Lesrioms  becomes  Leicester ;  Glevum  becomes  Gloa- 
oester ;  Venta  Bolgarum  becomes  Winchester.  From  similar  sonroes  we 
get  Liincsistor,  Chester.  Worcester,  Colchester,  Cirencester,  Bochester, 
Silehester,  I>orche9ter,  Exeter.  ITttoietcr,  Wroxeter,  and  an  immense 
number  of  other  English  town  names.  These  were  the  most  important 
place&>  in  England  during  the  Roman  occupation,  and  for  long  ages  after; 
whilo  the  fiKt  that  they  all  retain  their  Roman  or  Welsh  names,  in 
slightly  Anglicised  forms,  makes  a  considerable  dedoction  from  the 
general  talk  aK'>ut  tho  wholly  Teutonic  character  of  our  local  nomen- 
clature. As  K^ih  Mr.  Fneeman  an^i  Canon  Stubl«s  admit  that  some  of 
the  ci::ts  may  Lave  l^een  tributary  :o  the  Esg'ish.  rather  than  occupied 
by  tl:o::>..  this  p^^»iii:  is  one  of  some  e:hnolodj:i2  importance. 

Ajaii:.  i:  is  to  K^  nottxl  that  almost  ereiy  river  in  England  still  beazs 
its  Keltic  xiaiho.  Avon  is  simp'.y  -the  river:"  li>k,  Exe,  Axe,  and 
Vsk  aiv  varijkiits  of  one  wonl.  m^^arinj:  "  the  water ; "  Thames,  Severn, 
i>use,  I\»r..  Aire,  IVrwer.:,  Swaue,  Tyne.  and  the  rest,  are  all  pure 
Keltic.  And  fkS  a  l;uxe  nunil^r  of  our  to'srus^  such  as  Cambridge, 
Plyxnouth.  Exniov.:h.  and  so  forth,  hear  title?  compounded  with  river 
names,  i:  is  il!V::  inijv^siib'.e  to  ssy  how  far  :hey  may  be  simple  transla- 
tions from  t*rf  Wt\sh  o:*  tho  samo  primitive  kind  as  those  which  my 
WeL^h  frivUvU  iTAvt^  nit*  a;  T.V^r.gol'.on  Ani  I^jljelley.  Abers  would  thus 
rwuUly  turn  into  mouuis*  whi'.o  v-ak?rs  wcnii  very  e^s^ily  assume  the  guiae 
oif  bnrA>w 

In  tht^  oase  cf  the  rivers,  the  iit'ntity  cf  name  is  almost  absolute. 
Avon  is  s-n*,3  \v  A:Vn.  an.;  Usk  is  merely  Wy-i^.  But  with  the  towns, 
j«4ione::v'  cMrrinj;  li*s  mikskeu  to  some  eitcn:  the  original  forms.  If, 
howovtT.  >fc  e  tiik^  the  vr*  jiiltiv-  wcris  themselves  and  trace  them  <m- 
iiicx:  thrv^\uh  tr^ir  v^ii.-^  ol-urc:^  ^'-*  »:5kn  e&si'y  see  the  practical 
ivWntity  of  the  anoient  ani  mcccm  TAm^ts.  Th'js  the  earliest  form  of 
Winchester  is  Owen:»  the  I.'%Und  rliin.  which  the  Romans  Latinised 
iaK^  A'enta.  Kn:  as  then*  werv  a:  jieusc  two  Gwoits^  in  EEampshire  and 
Xocf>Ik.  ihey  adJkU  &>r  d»unv-csoc*s  sike  the  same  of  the  two  tribes^ 
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^isnta  Bdgiurain,  and  Venta  Icenoi-um.  Whea  the  English  pirates 
fayided  on  tbe  abom  of  Botithampton  Water  and  swarmed  up  the  valley 
lo  ikm  liftlf-daserted  Roman  post;  thej  called  their  new  conquest  Wintan- 
Widiir ;  and  that  nFime  hus  gradually  sofHetiGd  down  into  Winte-ceaBter 
||d  Windieiiter,  So  Gleawan-ceaster  stands  midway  b<?tween  Glevum 
^H  Oloticeticr,  as  Exan-ceaster  stands  midway  betwecrn  I«cti  and 
^Bler.     Oocoxioi  ■.  the  Romano-British  name  gets  worn  down  to 

^Pikliiioat    Indi^L  vide    relic.      Thus,  Sorbiodunum,   colloquially 

iftortaood  into  iknim,  liecame  in  oarly  English  Searo-byrig  and  Seures- 
hftig ;  ♦  and  tht*n,  by  what  is  called  disstmilation,  Sarea-bj-rig  becfime 
8idt»lfaiy,  just  rus  ptrf^^rinv^  became  pi]grim»  or  as  purpura  and 
ftmrprt  became  purple.  On  the  other  band,  Dubris  remains  almost 
as  l>over,  while  Regulbium  still  keep^  its  ancient  name  aa 


DOir  the  question  cmps  up,  Were  there  any  places  which  hud 
at  all  beforv  the  English  couquee^t,  and  which  did  not  retnin  those 
afterwards  in  8ome  form  or  ntlier,  at  least  as  translated  ?     Ap- 
tly, very  few.     If  we  look  at  one  or  two  of  the  cerUiin  ca-ses,  we 
Umt  the  changes  were  generally  quite  analogous  to  those  which 
already  considered  in  the  case  of  Wales. 

oldest  English  colony  in  Britain  is  commonly  said  to  be  Kent* 

ty  Itself  still  keepa  its  ancient  British  name.     The  original 

itA&ts  calleil  it  the  Caint,  or  opt'n  country ;  and  the  Komans 

people  Cantii.     Tlie  first  limdiug-place  of  the  English,  how* 

r-f^ented  by  tradition  a«  havinjr  been  in  Thanet.     Now»  tho 

a*  of  this  hiihind  wtis  Ruim«  the  same  word  as  Rum  in  the 

flbrid(!A.     Tenet,  or  as  we  now*  say   Thanet,    is   the    English 

t.     But  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  both  mimes 

stall  remeiuliered  sitle  by  sid«;  for  in  the  Lift  of  Alfrfd  attributed 

,  and  coi'tAifiiy  written  in  part  at  lea^t  by  a  Welshman,  the  old 

word  Is  gn  vu  ns  a  translation  of  the  Enghsh  one.     Moreover, 

chief  gste  or  gap  in  the  clifls  leading  into  Thanet  is  8till  known  as 

€{ate  or  Kamt^gate,  which  shows  that  the  English  settlers  were 

iliar  with  \to\\\  names.     As  to  the  capital  of  Kent,  it«  modem 

'  Kiks  at  first  sight  like  a  complete  substitution.    But 

Itoif'  >  iHh  name  of  Durovernum^  or  Dorobernumj  was  used 

while  Dor^'itceaster  is  Bometimes  employed  in  the  Chronidr, 

being  merely  a  desciiptive  or  colloquial  form.     For  in  early 

it  appeuni  as  Uantwaia-byrig.  that  is  to  say,  the  l«iry  of  the 

,  or  Men  of  Kent ;  just  as  Carisbrooke  was  originally   Wiht- 

that  is  to  sjiy^  the  bnr^*  of  tlir  Wiht-woi^,  or  Men  of  Wight, 

wuM^tJy  parallel  case  occurs  in  Jamaica.     The  old  capit^U  of  the 

b  still  oifictuUy  and  legally  known  as  St.  lago  de  la  Vegaf  its 


Tl»«  »u 


l>nt  I  ^r«  throughoQt  Ui«  Idcfittvi^  (u  f>sf^t 
1)  Koglish  aacuMi  iu  bury  otd  derived. 
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ificd  with  a  certAm  doubtful  Pen-savel-coit  in  the  list  of 
ruB  gtven  in  the  Welsh  tract  fathered  upon  Nennius.  Coil 
modem  Welsh  coed^  a  wood  (which  eveiybody  knows  in 
oed),  the  name  Pen-Selwood  looks  like  a  sort  of  cluD)^y  half- 
I  from  the  Cymric  form. 
•ly,  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  the  British  name  of 

twns   Iiils-witrin,  tlmt  is   to  &iy,  the  Isle  of  Magic.     Its 
,  Gln:»8t»nga-byrig,  shows  it  to  have  been  the  bury  of  the 
a  chui  of  English  land-owners^  who  must  have  settled  at  tha 
Tof  (oliflerve  the  Keltic  Dame)  and  beside  the  old  Welsh 
re-endowed  by  Ine  the  West  Saxon.     Here,  the  Welsh  no 
laued  to  call  the  place  by  its  old  title,  as  long  as  Welsh  re- 
spoken  huigiiag©  in  Homei-setshire ;   while  the  Engli*.h  pre- 
Mm9  it  after  one  of  their  own  familiar  clans.     In  just  the  same 
K'elah  name  of  Nottingham,  preserved  for  us  by  Asser,  was 
oobauc,  while  the  English  name  was  Hnotingaham,  the  home 
itings.     Shrewsbury  was  a  Wel^h  town,  known  aa  Fcngwem, 
le  of  OfTft  of  Mercia,  who  drove  out  the  Prince  of  Powys ;  and 
b  settlers  who  took  over  the  sun'oundiog  lands  called  the  place 
yrig,  that  is  to  say,  the  bui-y  in  the  scrub  or  bush,     Mahnes- 
k  still  more  curious  history.     Its  first  name  was  Oaer  Bladon  ; 
tlw  English  t*x)k  it,  they  called  it  Ingelboume  Castle   (to 
a  little),  bc?caufle  it  overhung  the  Ingelboume,  the  English 
cb  severed  them  from  the  Damnonian  Welsh.     Afterwards  an 

k whose  name  the  English  corrupted  into  Maildnlf  (no  doubt 
r  a  good  Keltic  Maeldubh),  founded  a  hermitage  at  the  spot ; 
btm  it  began  to  be  cilled  Maildulfs-byrig.  Still  later,  the 
bbot  Ealdhelm  presided  over  the  monastery  ;  and  Ealdhelm»- 
the  next  form.  Out  of  some  confusion  between  thetie  twu 
B|  the  modern  name  of  IMalmesbury  has  grown  np,  I  may 
Ftlilii  liorder  country,  which  was  only  conquered  by  the  West 
Dm  the  Damnonian  Welsh  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  such 
m«H  are  relatively  common.  For  example,  we  get  in  the  very 
m  C-aer  Dur  and  Brukeburh,  as  alternative  titles  for  the  same 

Wm  of  Bath,  however,  is  perhaps  the  most  intf'iresting  of  all ; 
done  the  old  British  name,  after  a  hard  struggle — first  with 
then  with  English  altematives — hfis  lived  down  its  rivals* 
as  the  oidy  Hurviving  mo«lcrn  form.  The  unBophisti- 
'Romanised  Kolt  doubtlosH  knew  Bath  as  I^adon  ;  and  ( *iicr 
Uiia  day,  the  name  apx>licd  to  the  eai-thwork  on  Il«mpton 
Hooking  the  existing  city.  A  still  older  earthwork,  however, 
ta|>po^ite  hill  of  Littlo  Salisbury,  ami  to  this  height,  probably, 
Bo  name  of  Suits.  The  R^tinans,  accordingly,  knew  the  town 
Miy  aa  Aqua?  HuHs,  or  S«*lis,  from  tlic  name  of  the  old  hill-fort 
which  they  ebtablished  beneath  it.    The  earliest  EngHfOi 
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mention  of  the  neighbourhood  is  in  the  Chronicle,  under  the  year  577, 
more  than  a  century  after  the  first  landing  of  the  Englifih  in  Kent,  when 
"  Cuthwine  and  Ceawlin  fought  against  the  Britons,  and  ofiblew  three 
kings,  Coinmagil,  and  Candidan,  and  Farinmagil,  at  that  stow  that  ia 
cleped  Deorham,  and  took  three  ceiisters,  Gleawan-ceaster,  and  Ciren- 
ceaster,  and  Bathan-ceaster."  Here  we  get  a  very  slight  vanjknt  on  the 
original  Badon.  Later  on,  however,  the  English  made  a  ctirious  muddle 
out  of  the  Latin  word  Aquae.  Combining  this  with  the  Keltic  Maen, 
they  made  up  a  new  word,  Akeman,  which  they  appear  to  have  taken  as 
equivalent  to  the  English  ache-man,  or  invalid.  Thus,  "the  old  Roman 
road  from  London  to  Bath  became  known  as  the  Akeman  Street,  that  is 
to  say — as  you  please — either  Invalid's  Koad,  or  the  road  to  Aquffii  Bath 
itself  was  then,  for  a  long  time,  most  officially  designated  Akemannes- 
ceaster,  so  that  it  has  narrowly  escaped  modernisation  into  Achenum- 
Chester.  But  among  the  native  semi-Keltic  population  the  old  name  of 
Badon,  or  Bathan,  seems  to  have  lingered  on ;  and  at  last  it  lived  down 
its  rival,  just  as  London  has  lived  down  Augusta  Trinobantum,  and  as 
Jerusalem  has  lived  down  ^^lia  Oapitolina.  At  last,  under  the  pacific 
policy  of  Dunstan,  the  earliest  English  statesman  who  really  welded 
English,  Welsh,  and  Danes  into  one  coherent  monarchy,  Eadgar,  first 
king  of  all  England,  was  crowned  iu  the  old  Soman  city;  and  the 
alliterative  ballad  commemorating  the  event  inserted  in  the  Chronide, 
gives,  side  by  side,  the  British  and  the  English  names. 

Then  was  Eadgar,  England's  ruler, 

In  a  mickle  court,  hallowed  king  : 

At  the  ancient  bur}-,  Akemanncij-ceaster, 

"Which  the  islanders  *  eke,  by  another  name, 

Men  call  Bathan. 

-i\jid  men  have  continued  to  call  it  Bath  ever  since.  The  prose  entry 
says,  "  at  Akemaunes-bury  ; "  but  a  later  entiy  in  another  hand,  above 
the  line,  in  one  of  the  manuscripts,  explains,  "  that  is,  at  Bathan.'' 

A  few  additional  examples,  briefly  lumped  together  so  as  to  avoid 
tediousness,  will  serve  to  show  how  really  considerable  is  the  number  of 
place  names  in  England  derived  from  Keltic  or  Romano-British  sources. 
Wight  answers  to  the  Latin  Vectis ;  Devon  and  Dorset,  the  Defnssptas 
and  Dorsffitas,  ttiko  their  name  from  the  settlers  among  the  Damnonii  of 
Dyfnaint,  and  the  Durotriges  of  the  country  around  Dorehester.  There 
is^a  second  Dorchester  on  the  Thames,  near  Oxford.  Brannodunum  is 
now  Brancastor ;  while  other  toAvns,  like  Towcester,  Tadcaster,  Don- 
caster,  Porch  ester,  Stratford,  and  Chester-le- Street,  scattei-ed  up  and 
down  over  the  map,  keep  up  tlie  memoiy  of  Eoman  castra  and  Boman 
paved  ways.  The  roads  themselves  still  bear  the  essentially  Liwtin  names 
of  the  Portway,  the  Fosseway,  or  the  Irmin  Street.  Bamboroogh,  origi- 
nally^Bebbanburh,  took  its  title  from  Bebba,  the  queen  of  the  Northum 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  Welsh  or  Britons,  as  distinguished  fiom  the  English. 
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Ida,  who,  we  are  expressly  told,  waa  a  Welsh  princess  ;  for,  strange 
Miy,  Uic  Northumbrian  kings,  descendants  of  Woden  as  they  were^ 
marred  their  pure  Teutonic  lineage  by  intermarrying  with  the 
'imilies  of  tho  8trathclyde  Bntona  and  the  Northern  Picts. 
■  V  cases  we  get  mongrel  mixtures  of  Keltic  and  English 
Vx  IB  good  Welsh ;  but,  with  a  bridge  thrown  across  it,  it  be- 
a  very  Teutonic  Uxbridge.  Similarly  with  Oxford,  Tynemouth, 
Wejmonth,  Stourbridi^,  Trentham,  Chesterfield,  and  Bridi>ort ;  the  first 
li&lf  of  U»c  nil!  itish  or  Roman;  the  hitter,  or  formative  elemimt, 

ia  Kngltslu     3i  t^v  Wycombe,  and  some  others*  lu^e  pure  Keltic 

iiiroiugho^itv  Air.  Isaac  Taylor  gives,  as  further  examples,  Cheviot^ 
levy  Chade»  Penrith,  Brandon,  Carlisle,  Aberford,  Bodmin,  and  many 
thoisc^  who  wish  to  pursue  this  inquiry  further  shotild  turn  to  his 
Itful  volume  on  Words  an/I  Places,  Of  course,  in  Corn  wall,  in 
rland,  in  ^lonmouthidiire,  and  along  the  Weh^li  border,  the  local 
iture  U  everywhere  almost  entirely  Keltic  in  chai^acter.  Bat  It 
'  ^,  to  meet  with  so  many  combes — tho  Welsh  cwm 
.  'a  Teutonic  Sussex. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  almost  aU  the  places  which  hiid  detinite 
before  tho  English  conquest,  retained  those  names  in  corrupt  forms 
a^flrwardsL  How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  while  tha 
Ipcat  '  of  Wales  is  almost  exdusively  Welsh,  the  local  no- 

meoc  iud  is  preponderantly  English  1 

I  think  the  explanation  is  easy  enough.  In  tho  first  place,  the  only 
|Mriit  uf  Moutlieru  Britain  where  the  Keltic  names  survive  in  any  purity 
Ar»  Wales  and  Cornwall,  where  they  were  written  down  and  preserved 
in  docitments  1     '  1  lifterthe  English  conquest.    In  these  two  places 

alotM»  \m^  the  <  nguoge  lived  on  late  enough  to  become  a  written 

Confpie.  But  in  thase  parts  of  England  which  wore  conquered  before 
th»  general  introduction  of  writing,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  some  of 
lite  DSintfti  wottid  survive  in  coiTUpt  forms,  otliers  would  l)e  directly 
tcvaalttit^l,  and  yet  others  would  assume  English  forms  by  Yolks- 
^tymologie.  In  Contwull.  we  know  that  such  a  subatitulion  hus  often 
tftlcon  plaoo,  as  when  Lanpetroc,  tlie  church  of  8t.  Fetroc,  was  Anglicised 
rtr«x38tuwe,  now  Padstow,  Yet  nobody  who  looks  at  Padstow  in 
tt  sha[>e  would  ever  suspect  it  to  bo  anjfiiiing  else  than  a  good 
IVntocue  word. 

Ttto^  am,  however,  two  other  oonsiderations  of  greai  imporianoe. 

tikat^  at  the  date  of  the  English  conquest^  at  least  two-thirds  of 

of  England  was  wholly  unoccupied,  and  therefore  unnamed — 

W(ifft4E^  of  forest,  marsh,  and  fen,  like  the  Imck  country  lu  Canada, 

ar  tli-  iim  bmb.     All  this  part  of  England,  having  het-n  nt^ttlwl 

L..^ invamethe  only  language  sptiken  in  South  Britain,  neoes- 

ily  Ixmrs  mime's  of  English  origin  only.     The  wastes  of  tho  West 
tiditig  and  of  LtincuiLirc,  and  tho  wild  land  around  Dudley,  are  now 
thfC  most  tliickly  |iopukitxl  rt'gions  of  all  England.     From  tho 
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^     ■•  ^  .-.  »  r^  '^tish  settled  down  chiefly  in  the  country,  avoiding 

-  .^     -<•  uT' .   uid  therefore  the  towns  keep  their  old  Roman  or 

..««•  *iti:0  the  rural  villages  are  called  after  English  dans. 

^^^«  -  k  '^iacive  importance  have  raised  some  snch  villages  as 

^ ,-- i"i     »i*i  Warrington  into  great  industrial  centres;  or  joined 

...ut^  .iHUiietB  as  Kensington  and  Islington  to  the  ever-spreading 

»  -  ut»e  uucleus  is  in  Romano-British  London.    Not  to  go  over 

.  _^  .:^*aiiti  once  more,  I  may  add  that,  according  to  philological 

.  ^.L,   ae  Kugliah  settled  first  in  the  cultivated  valleys  of  the  gijaat 

..3S.  «u«M«»  uames  of  the  clan  tyjje  abound,  and  only  slowly  spread 

..  ..M  -t^iauds  and  plateaux,  where  all  the  nomenclature  is  of  a  much 

^.v,  .-kcaiMval,  or  even  modem,  sort. 

rw   -^coiul   consideration   i<;  this.       During   the  early  periods  of 

.^'ii^>;aiou,  in  any  country,  local  nomenclature  always  passes  through 

..ic^.u-  Mid  unsettled  phase.     It  is  only  by  dint  of  writing,  and  of 

■^.hl  ojkA^'iiKifit,  that  names  get  fixed  and  stereotyped  into  official  forma. 

•1  v':vu«ida  we  still  see  tliis  phase  in  actual  operation.     What  used  to  he 

•'^1-  i.*aiuuU  is  now  the  province  of  Ontario  ;  what  used  to  be  Lower 

lauJa  isi  the  province  of  Quebec.     Toronto  was  originally  called  York ; 

....u  kHlawa  used  to  be  B3rtown.     There  is  a  certain  island  in  the  St. 

i.t  i«'iKV»  very  fiimiliar  to  the  present  deponent,  and  officially  known  as 

W  v.>.t'o  l>Jand ;  but  all  the  inhabitants  call  it  Long  Island.     Though  as 

L^  .ui  NVi!»ht,  it  contains  only  one  village,  and  this  village  for  many  yean 

•u.l  IK*  name ;  till  at  last  the  adult  male  population  met  together,  and 

.^illiil  it  Maryville,  by  common  consent.     Now,  England  after  the  Teu- 

-oiiu'  i\mquest  passed  through  just  the  same  sort  of  plastic  stage.     The 

!:ii>;o  Koman  towns,  indeed,  retained  their  fixed  and  settled  names ;  but 

'  iu'  uouu*nclature  of  the  smaller  places  was  -vague  and  indefinite — descrip- 

u\  o  nither  than  appellative.     Wo  saw  just  now  that  one  man  speaks  of 

\  Uoiuannes-oeaster,  where  another  Ri)eaks  of  Akemannes-byrig,  and  a 

\li)i-il  of  Bathan  ;  just  as  some  people  still  say  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where 

othivTH  use  the  more  modern  foi-m  Tasmania.     Bseda  calls  Roman  places 

bv  Uoman  names ;  but  of  the  other  towns  which  he  mentions,  some  ar& 

now  unknown,  showing  that  they  must  have  changed  their  names,  while 

v'llu'i-s  have  assumed  new  shapes.     Thus,  Peterlx)rough  was  originally 

NKilcshamstede,  afterwards  Burh,  and  finally  took  its  present  name  from 

ilu»  great  monastery  of  St.  Peter;  Westminster  was  Thomey,  till  Ead- 

wunl  the  Confessor  built  the  abbey;  Flatholme  was  Bmdanrelic,  till  the 

Nui'so  pirates  gave  it  its  present  name;  London  is  sometimes  Liinden- 

l>ur!i  in  the  Chronicle,  and  sometimes  Lundenwic;  Streoneshealh  was 

i-hanged  by  the  Northmen  into  Whitby,  as  Northweorthig  was  changed 

into  Deoraby,  or  Derby  ;  Boston  was  at  first  Ycanhoe,  and  only  became 

lW>tulfs-tun  after   Botulf  built   his  monastery  there.      Thus  it  often 

•«  in  tlie  case  of  Anderida  and  Fevensey,  that  the  change 

4  really  take  place  at  the  conquest  at  all,  but  was  due  to 

Bting  later  on.     Sometimes,  as  with  Verulam  and  St. 
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Ho^e^brcblure ;  in  i 

in  two  in  DenPOtL    Oatke* 

cftlkeloal 
lilMi  tlui  popobti 

in  fom  tt  tbti  «f  Kodblk  ot 
00  loBi  ikm  tv«M^4b«r.    Yet, 
lo  tti|ipo0e  UiAt 
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TonidgB^DOk^  tike  town  mi  the  river 
Torrifinton,  aoes  to 

•g»iii,ti  mllT 

riUii  inn rTiii  lij  till  iiHiliM  iif ■  wiii jaij      bdaKi^itie 

tlukt  ^BMit  eil  the  lowBB  in  Dtt^ran  ^k«  the  troe  WcUi 

liarit^r  of  btlfig  «dM  elUr  the  nvm^  on  whose  Imiiks  they  ere 

C     Kzeter  and  Eowolh,  oo  the  Eice ;  ATTtinliy  end  Axmoatb^ 

the  Axe;  Ottar^  nd  OltffftOB»«B  the  Otiar;  I)raw»4iagiitan  and 

D  the  Td^;  Tsiirtoek,  on  the  Tsrj;    Ljnton  end 

the  Ljn ;  Ftynipton  end  PljBiOQth,  on  the  Plym— «ra 

J  e  few  of  the  examples  whadi  ttight  be  died*    The  change  which 

Ahtnoaw  into  Bannooth,  and  Ahermjnwj  into  Monmouth* 

mdlj  tarn  odtar  Ahn  into  DartnMrath  and  OhanDonth.    AM 

m  pmnte  pni  together  majr  well  make  vm  heatate  belbre  we  aooBpt 

CQfrent  belief  as  io  the  total  diange  of  nomfffKOat^iin  at  the  English 

Whore  tJie  materiaZa  ate  moat  abundant,  we  find  that  tians- 

Soomption  hare  pUyed  a  Urgo  part;  where  they  are  kas 
re  naj  psder  to  IbUow  the  analcn^  of  the  known  fspes^ 
to  atart  a  totallj  diflarent  (hoory  in  oppoiilioii  to  the  certain 
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It  may  have  been  sviupathy  of  colour  that  led  him  into  the  toils  of  t 
charcoal-burner,  who  at  once  perceiving  him  to  be  a  £ang's  raren,  or 
palombinOy  as  we  call  them  here,  clipped  his  wings  with  a  snip  of  tbe 
scissors,  poked  him  into  a  bag,  and  therewith — good-night,  raTen !  The 
poor  thing  could  no  longer  see  anything  of  the  lovely  ooontiy  whezc^ 
not  far  from  the  Tiber,  the  pale-blue  Nera,  foaming  beneath  the  archeB 
of  a  splendid  Augustan  bridge,  dashes  headlong  over  rock  and  bramUe. 
The  charocal-bumer  set  off  townwards.  intending  to  sell  his  prize  to 
the  owner  of  a  wild-beast  show,  which  had  lately  been  opened  on  a  lonely 
spot  close  to  the  public  gardens.  The  proprietor  of  the  show  happened 
to  be  standing  just  before  the  door,  shouting  to  veiy  little  ptirpose,  and 
angrily  lashing  the  air  with  his  whip,  while  the  beasts  within,  reduced  by 
necessity  to  short  commons,  were  to  be  heard  roaring  hungrily  in  their 
cages.  Horses  passing  that  way  might  be  seen  to  shy,  their  eyes  starting 
out  of  their  sockets.  The  man  was  {lerceptibly  trembling  with  rage ;  but 
why  vent  his  iiv  upon  the  good  folks  of  this  town  I  Surely  this  was  not 
the  proper  time  for  appealing  to  their  zoolotgical  curiosity  I  For  it  was 
Easter-eve,  a  day  iliffering  from  all  others,  in  wliich  there  is  life  and  com- 
motion in  the  town,  and  a  buzzing  and  humming  as  of  a  multitude  of  blue- 
bottle dies  *«ttling  to  a  feast  and  &tluung  one  another;  and  while  churcli- 
bells  break  out  into  a  deafening  peal,  women  may  be  seen  hurrying  in  all 
directions  to  the  bilker's  with  their  Easter  cakes :  and  lambs  and  kids  lie 
bleating  contiguously,  their  four  f«*t  tied  toceiher,  between  the  legs  of  tbe 
crowd  hastening  to  and  fro.  shouting,  lau^'hing.  buying,  and  seUing.  The 
innkeepers  and  butchers  untie  the  poor  animals*  bore  holes  in  their  hind  legs 
and  han^  them  r.p  alive  head  downwards  at  tliCir  reeking  doorposts,  cut 
their  ihroats.  skin  them  and  dress  them  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude, so  that  it  is  quite  rpfreshing  to  see  how  clever  and  quick  they  are  at 
their  business !  As  thousrh  it  wore  a  second  Bethlehem,  the  streets 
sxreani  with  the  b\v>l  of  the  Innocents*  the  K-^ys  skip  about  and  dip  their 
tini^ers  in  it.  or  cr».^wd  K  fore  the  windows  of  the  confectioners'  shops,  their 
mouths  waierins:  at  the  siirht  of  oenain  niany-ooloured  sweets,  an  unfiul- 
ini:  source  v^f  future  ivned:  to  the  arvthecsiry.  Can  a  more  delightful 
state  of  things  Iv  iuiAirl-eKi  \  Tnis  is  the  vcr}'  diy  of  our  Saviour's  resur- 
iwtion  fivm  the  dead :  and  the  whole  town  will  be  stuffing  to  excess 
tivmorrow  for  His  sake,  nor  will  a  thought  be  cast  on  the  houseless, 
shelterless  one»  who  are  perishing  with  hunger  without  even  a  crust  of 
bivtkd  to  Mt !  I  say  this,  because  how  can  a  whole  papolatioii  intent  upon 
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important  be  expected  to  take  any  intei^st  whateyer  in  lions 

i 

Th*  proprietor  of  the  wild  benst  show,  however,  would  not  understand 

Mid  BO  h«  went  on  wasting  Uitf  bi-eatli  In    vain.     I  do  not  exactly 

bcr  hw  woitls,   but   they  seemed  to  rae  to  bo   to  tJie  following 

Tport : — **  Wbere's  the  use  of  a  biahop,  a  aub-prefect,  a  mayor,  a  bell  to 

t'     '         N»  firliool»  and  a  lot  of  gendarmes  KtrutUng  about  to  show 

t  -rms  befoit)  the  town  hall,  when  the  place  is  full  of  dia* 

smelift,  and  the  people  cunnot  appi-eciate  the  wonders  of  nature  I 

in,  come  in,  I  say,  and  Ijehold  my  lions  I    IIow  woniierful  I  especi- 

y  when  excited  by  hunger,  as  they  are  just  now  I     And  if  lions,  witL 

1  -t'd  yet  unobtrujsive  prido^  should  fail  to  please  you,  here 

<ni  lis  of  the  subtle,  cunning,  setTctly  rupacio us  tribe,  whose 

ma  as  though  it  had  passed  through  d^Lrk,  culd,  tortuous  |>ss8ageB 

d«r  than  a  needle  s  eye.     Not  to  sound  the  depths  of  obtuser  and 

perfidious  animals,  lo,  hei^,  master  Ile\Tiard,  ever  ready  to  sing, 

yofff  pfuisoK  and  acltnowh?dge  you  to  be  the  true  descendants  of  those 

j^m^nfl  whu  once  owned  the  world  !     The  wolf,  too,  will  frisk  about, 

waiQ^ing  his  tail ;  for  even  he  baa  learnt  the  art  of  ingratiating  himself 

ami  oun^iag  favour  with  Ids  betters ;  he  seems  to  say,  *  Your  honour's 

OliadiBDi  aervant,  I  am  no  longer  that  nasty  beast  of  whom  M,  La  Fon- 

IliliafpeH!  reformed  me.'     And  the  crocodile  with  its 

EfttJ,  I     ^  little  eyes!     Who  woidd  give  it  credit  for 

m  monster  that  devours  human  fiesh  t  And  tlie  seebra,  an  ass,  yet 
ikcyt  for  it  has  nevtT  allowed  any  one  to  phice  a  pack-satldle  on  its 
And  the  ratile^niike,  that,  when  it  lias  ejiten  its  mbbit,  goes  to 
Uliep,  as  you  do,  for  fom-and-twenty  hourn  1  And  wherena  certain  ani- 
mals know  no  di^iguise,  while  othei-s,  alljcit  inwai-dly  ill- dispoeed,  are 
Ililp8ti«tf%bli*  on  the  outjiide,  so  othen^  again  of  a  different  stamp  ro^emble 
^km  6n^  only  in  that  they  exhibit  outwardly  the  chai^acter  given  them  by 
J  mature,  ijr^  th^  are   ingenuous,  or  mild,  or  arrogant,  or  of  slow  gait  as 

Ekr  ktd  chilbhiins  ;  (:»erhaps  you  may  pi'cft'r  tho^^  last  to  the  others. 
Ftook  at  these  sheep,  these  oxen  with  skulls  as  big  as  their  backs, 
that  owl  from  Lapland,  puffed  up  with  conceit,  whicli  evidently 
V~  ift  thing  1  in   the  whule  collection;  and 

t  V -cock,  on  1  tail,  w  hi ch  looks  us  if  it  might 

•hallor  tbe  univcmc*  when  it  in  spread  out ;  and  then  tlmt  wui-thy  old 
goody  of  a  parrot,  how  prettily  it  pmttlos  away,  and  how  serioasly  it 
inpaata  certain  wordu  said  in  joke  by  your  hoyH,  luul  how  you  yoursolf 
lau^  at  it !     Then   wt-  ]m\e  the  tortoise  fi-om  the  '  tis 

cuiinsa  on  ill*  tiny  fwt,  Y«'i  it  movwB  I     And  yuu,  pr-^  .vm 

from  moving  a  littlo  ali-^ol     There  now,  if  I  bad  somo  dlsgtiAting  dofor- 
exf  '  '       Tiio  hideous  monstrosity — ^4  child  with  two  heads,  better 
ccci  licr  of  a  giantess,  dit»»sed  like  a  t?i«rtni/iVri',  with  a 

ami  y»,  and  U*gs  as  hig  im  the  column  of  Trajan — you  would 
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^n  V,  nsLT — I  beg  the  showman's  pardon — indeed  you  would  not  even 
:  tkisi  fvvji  tiien  he  might  shout  till  he  was  black  in  the  face.  On  thit 
«Ar  a^.  were  carried  away  by  an  interest  of  a  different  kind ;  did  he  not 
LjBir  ziif-  hrlls  chiming  minuets  and  waltzes  from  the  belfries,  and  thefiur- 
•B  .::=n.  of  the  crowd  and  the  bleating  of  a  thousand  lambs  1  He  ought 
uoT.  — .f«d,  to  be  allowed  to  let  his  beasts  roar  in  that  unseemly  way. 
i.Tanxuc  be  silence  them  by  some  means  or  other  1  The  whip,  or  doser 
coDBDafSssnt !  Tho  noise  they  make  reminds  one  of  the  music  Father 
Nottii  SI-SSI  have  listened  to,  while  his  lonely  skiff  was  ploughing  the 
JeioiBP.  when  all  trace  of  earth  disappeared  ! 

Jl-  "-*?t  the  man  was  silenced  by  the  charcoal-burner  all  at  once 
-"cauuin^  before  him  and  pulling  the  raven  out  of  his  sack,  who  by  this 
zwaua  :Dee  more  came  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

'  JlII  right,"  said  the  showman  ;  "that  will  be  just  the  thing  to  amnae 
'.be  «ct<?  '^th  to-morrow  I "  Hereupon  he  opened  a  big  cage,  letting  oat 
k  ^Hjodle.  who  looked  the  picture  of  wretchedness,  and  popping  in  the 
'  >iru  intended  for  the  eagle's  pastime  on  the  morrow.  There  I  saw  him 
iwaiting  his  fute  in  prison. 

No  sooner  do  other  birds  find  themselves  in  a  cage  than  they  begin 
buttering  about,  catching  hold  of  the  bars  and  trying  to  bite  them.  Not 
so  ae !  At  one  glance  he  realised  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape  for 
lioi,  50  he  stood  motionless,  calm,  and  resigned,  his  beak  turned  towards 
•-u*?.  I  must  have  frightened  him  very  much,  being  so  different  in  out- 
N»»uxl  apjM?arance  from  himself  with  my  spectacles  and  wide-awake. 
blTery  now  and  then  he  would  grate  the  two  ends  of  his  beak  together 
luiTieiUy,  hs  if  crunching  a  seed ;  then  again  he  would  leave  them  wide 
i^^rt,  looking  completely  bewildered.  He  remained  staring  at  me  per- 
si*it?utly  with  fear  in  his  eye,  like  one  unable  to  comprehend  his  fate,  and 
H  ho  ignores  what  mysterious  power  it  is  that  has  taken  possession  of  him, 
or  what  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  all  these  hitherto  unknown,  inexplicable 
ciivumstanoes.  In  the  next  cage  sat  Jove's  majestic  bird,  reposing  in 
yklMpy,  gloomy  grandeur ;  but  on  the  morrow  how  those  awful  wings  of 
hift  would  flap,  how  he  would  stretch  out  that  long  neck,  how  he  would 
pounce  down  upon  the  little  raven  with  his  curved  beak  and  seize  him  in 
tu»  talons  ! 

The  raven  meanwhile  in  modest  composure,  with  his  black  body 
ytoH  on  his  slender  little  legs,  and  his  long,  prettily-formed  tail,  le- 
^-ij^mM  me  of  a  diplomatic  learned  little  abbe  in  a  black  dress-coat.    I 
|k  off  my  glasses  and  pushed  him  a  bit  of  bread  through  the  iron  bara ; 
I  \%  as  though  his  legs  were  tied  together  by  jesses,  started  back  reel- 
like  one  who  seeks  to  avoid  some  horrible  vision  and  has  nowhei^  to 

■tEBnge  thing,  this  constant  labour  of  jaw  and  beak,  this  fearful 

Ml  appetite,  upon  which  all  life  is  dependent,  and  so  much  destmc- 

h  life-taking  as  well— one  part  always  maintaining  its 

acpense  of  the  other !    And  as  the  acrobat,  quitting  one 
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tIjDe  in  catching  hold  of  another,  lest  he  fiJiouid  fall,  so 
aoniiAl,  day  hy  day,  meal  by  meal,  clutch  at  life  aa  at  a  pain- 
extorted  alms>  ]e<it  it  should  he  extiuguished  like  the  it^iiis  Jatuu9 
of  tba  imUcy.  Thu:s  it  is  that  the  whole  of  Nature,  on  the  one  hand, 
«pr«9MU  forth  into  an  infinite  variety  of  living  beings,  who  obey  her  laws^ 
while  oa  Uie  other,  nhe  reabsorbs  them  all,  however  strong  may  be  their 
nfm^glMitice  to  being  thus  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  life,  which  oblige 
Ihani  to  retain  their  limited  apparent  individuality  in  order  that  they 
oiay  liubmit  to  another  yoke,  that  of  death,  which  again  condemns  them 
to  dortruction.  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  t  And  you,  too, 
poor  little  rayen,  who  feel  how  near  you  are  to  Ijeing  involved  in  this 
imsversal  rapine,  you  would  like  to  keep  yet  awhile  that  fine,  glossy  tail 
to  hear  the  Gxk  crow  onoe  more  at  dawn  from  the  cottage  roofs ; 
svnT'Jy  were  you  this  time  to  escape  destruction,  you  wonld  take 
not  to  go  flying  wildly  about  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  nor 
ventttre  into  the  brushwood  where  charcoal-burners  ply  their  trade 
id,  when  not  occupied  with  that,  lay  nets  for  unwary  birds  1  At  your 
'fur  you  really  do  not  look  so  very  young — I  should  have  given  you 
ll  for  more  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  artifices  than  to  let  your- 
like  any  small  blackbird.  Now  you  have  got  just  what 
raven  mine ;  and  to-morrow,  you,  the  weaker  one,  will  be 
ibe  prey  of  the  stronger^  who,  in  sacrificing  you  for  his  own  benefit,  does 
bot  obey  the  laws  of  nature. 

**  How  much  do  you  want  for  the  bird  t  " 
Throe  lire." 

paid  my  three  lire  and  walked  off  with  my  pni'chafie.  The  poor 
writhed  in  my  hand,  and,  like  all  animals,  instinctively  desirous  to 
to  whose  power  he  had  fallen,  turned  his  head  towards  me  and  stared 
ftxodly  at  me,  with  his  beak  wide  open,  and  a  feverish  brightness  in  his 
■yot.  One  of  his  wings  had  been  so  closely  dipped,  that  it  was  bleeding  ; 
however,  was  a  trifling  discomfort  compared  with  his  terror  and 
Ly  of  mind. 

him  home,  where  I  let  him  loose,  and  his  first  impulse 
;ht  to  the  window,  drai^;^iii^  his  maimed  wing  and  trying 
vmtnly  to  reach  the  wijiilow-iiil]  hy  sundry  hcips.  He  next  wont  and  hid 
luiiiMdf  tinder  the  tiedstcad,  where  he  stayed  all  day  brooding  over  his 
midbrtunes,  and  whence  there  ctuue  n  persistent  tick  I  tick  1  It  was  ho 
hunracrixig  aii  the  floor  with  his  beak — a  way  he  liad  of  venting  hi* 

By  the  next  day  he  bad  recovered  his  wild  uaturs  as  a  denixen  of  tho 
open,  doBOlato  plain.  I  went  on  throwing  him  occasionally  something 
to  oat;  Imt  lie,  looking  at  me  from  a  distance,  seemed  to  say,  *•  You  aro 
noi  foiiig  to  take  me  in  ! "  while  ho  oonNidered  tho  whole  houae  aa 
hunting  ground.  First  he  had  a  tiif  witli  tho  hmi,  who.  with 
train  of  cliicks  behind  her,  gave  him  cliase  and  jiocktHl  at  him  till 
'-  Tc  him  back  again  under  the  Ixid.     Th«n  agi> 
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tick !  tick  !  And  when  he  grew  tired  of  fasting,  and  thought  the  right 
moment  was  come,  out  he  would  bound  once  more,  like  a  rope-dancer, 
onlj  halting  after  each  single  hop,  peering  about,  reconnoitring,  taming 
his  neck  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  lifting  up  his  head,  bending 
it  down ;  then,  all  at  once,  he  would  take  coui-age,  and  start  off  again 
for  the  next  room  in  an  uninterrupted  series  of  hops,  coming  back  with 
a  chickling  in  his  beak,  which  he  had  managed  to  run  off  with  unheeded 
by  the  mother  hen.  Then  the  landlady  begins  to  grumble,  and  the  maid 
to  frown,  when  she  finds  a  heap  of  l>ones  intended  for  the  dustman,  and 
carefully  laid  aside,  strewed  about  in  all  directions  by  master  raven- 
behind  the  dooi-s,  under  the  bed,  on  the  stairs.  Nothing  is  safe  from  his 
depi*cdations  in  the  kitchen.  He  may  be  seen  peeping  out  of  a  dark 
comer  every  now  and  then,  watching  his  opportunity  when  no  one  is 
there ;  all  at  once  he  pounces  upon  a  bit  of  cheese,  an  anchovy,  or  some 
meat,  or  he  pecks  at  the  beef  boiling  in  the  soup-pot  on  the  hearth ;  nay, 
he  contrives  even  occasionally  to  open  a  paper  parcel  with  his  beak  and 
claws,  or  to  untie  the  strings  of  a  bag  of  spice  or  dried  mushrooms. 

Now,  really  this  bird  showed  so  extraordinary  tm  amount  of  intelli- 
gence, curiosity,  and  delicacy  of  perception,  an  independence  of  mind  so 
nearly  human,  that  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  these  qualities  did  not 
strike  the  landlady  and  maid;  likewise  I  remarked  to  myself,  "A 
young  bird  never  could  bo  so  knowing,"  and,  indeed,  from  certain 
observations  I  made,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  be  lea 
than  sixty  yeai-s  of  age  j  and  as  a  dog  may  be  seen  apparently  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  some  spot,  which  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  leave 
until  he  has  satisfied  himself  by  analysis  of  its  component  chemical 
elements,  and  ascertained  for  his  own  private  purposes  that  it  oontiiins 
so  much  of  this  and  so  much  of  that,  then  sets  off,  full  gallop,  on  some 
otlier  equally  imporbint  business,  until  he  is  again  stopped  short  by 
some  natural  phenomenon  of  intei'est  to  him ;  so  also  was  the  raven  wont 
at  times  to  stand  still,  watching  some  object  intently  which  he  had  pro- 
bably set  down  as  particularly  incomprehensible  to  the  raven  mind. 
Now,  had  this  intelligence  been  attached  to  an  organism  better  adapted 
to  stimulate  and  assist  its  development,  who  can  tell  what  science,  what 
discoveries  might  have  been  the  result  f  And  if  irrational  animals  were 
susceptible  of  a  higher  development  in  civilisation  (there  is  certainly 
within  them  an  instinctive  science  of  which  it  is  a  great  pity  no  more 
is  known),  I  maintain — yes,  sir,  I  do — that  the  raven  would  be  the  only 
animal  (always  admitting  the  presence  of  more  advantageous  organic 
conditions)  to  whom  such  development  would  be  attainable.  Who 
knows  but  these  before-mentioned  organic  conditions,  aiding  that 
peculiar  form  of  skull,  that  especial  beak,  may,  in  some  other  planet, 
make  ravens  the  lords  of  creation,  not  only  capable  of  achieving  all  that 
is  done  by  man  here  below,  but  endowed,  moreover,  with  the  priceless 
gift  of  wings,  and  therefore  able  to  look  down  upon  the  order  of  the 
universe,  its  nature  and  its  end,  from  a  far  higher  point  of  view  I 
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TboBO  and  othor  similar  tilings  were  posBing  ilirough  mj  mind  ;  thus 
J  '  also  tlijit  the  raven  mutft  bare  a  torn  for  piiinting,  for 

th  of  tny  room  was  all  spatted  and  streaked  with  white, 

lllt«ode<d,  no  doubt*  for  aii  ornamental  design,  but,  altis !  not  looked 
I^QO  viUi  a  favourable  eye  by  the  landlady  or  bur  maid.  I£,  indeed, 
Hhey  liad  gone  on  much  longer  bunting  him  about^ — ^tbe  one  with  the 
bnxun^  the  othei*  with  the  poker — thet«  might  soon  have  been  an  end  U> 
poor  master  raven !  I  thought  it  l3ettei%  therefore,  fortliwith  to  shut 
l^m  op  in  a  big  cage,  which  I  bung  up  on  the  bfilcony  towards  tbe 


Tbea  it  was  the  neighbourB*  turn  to  grumble  and  cyomplain.  **  Nice 
aort  of  a  canary,  that  I "  punted  Sor  OIau»1io,  the  landlord,  filling  out  the 
aolirc  apaoe  of  one  of  the  windows  on  the  grouud  floor  nith  his  square 
siiotilders.  8or  Chiodio  may  generally  be  seem  looking  out  of  window, 
and  tLiually  wearing  a  little,  greasy,  black,  knitted  cap  over  a  sandy- 
colcmred  wig,  lie  hits  a  lacklustre  eye,  the  jaws  of  a  lion,  and  a  tongue 
^AiLliiil  from  which,  nnliko  Nestor*s,  no  honey  flows,  but  rather  a  dis- 
oourvo  which  would  l>e  entirely  without  savour  were  it  not  for  an 
sprinkling  of  spiteful  malignity.  The  welfare  of  the  soul 
teken  as  much  to  bf^irt  in  the-se  paHs  ns  that  of  the  body,  those 
during  their  life  ha<i  turned  tlie  pripMs  into  ridicule,  think  fit  to  let 
ring'  tbe  MU  as  much  as  they  Hke  for  them  M*hen  they  die;  so  it 
happens  that  the  only  iuteiTuptious  to  the  gloomy  silence  of  oar  streets 
mro  tb0  two  nuisAnoe^  of  the  bells  of  an  ugly  church  bard  by,  tolUng  for 
iiie  decease  of  some  one  or  other,  and  Sor  Claudiu's  twaddle. 

If  jou  filiOttld  chiU3Ce  to  paa^  his  window,  Sor  Claudio  is  sure  to 
livckoia  to  you,  and,  if  you  pretend  not  to  see  bim,  will  call  after  you 
i|pun  and  again,  cat^b  hold  of  you^  exchange  news  with  you,  favour  you 
villi  Idi  pntxl  or  evil  prognotstications  tihtjut  th»^  future  of  Euro]ie,  about 
tlM  n  '  and  about  the  weather,  will  tell  you  what  Russia  and 

SngLn.  _  t  to  do,  will  regale  you  with  all  sorts  of  Qnint^rcsting 
ponap,  holding  TOfU  in  bis  clutches  an  a  cat  does  a  mouse.  If,  however, 
tlm  wind  should  happen  to  be  higli,  you  will  run  a  risk  of  being  blinded ; 
ftir  ha  cannot  lie  a  second  without  plunging  his  fingers  into  a  huge  snuff- 
Iwx,  iumI  jioking  them  up  liis  nose  higher  and  higher,  scattering  round 
about  him  what  will  not  go  in  through  las  tinger-tips,  which  grind 
logeillier  round  and  round  like  an  apothecary  making  up  pills.  He 
aayv  '■    '  only  vice,  and  I  am  qtiit-e  ready  to  believe  that  it  ia  the 

only  i!  lie  L«  evtr  guilty  of,  this  waste  of  superfiuous  snuff.     He 

will  coramuiiicate  to  you.  moreover,  alt  sc*rta  of  details  concerning  bis 
private  ludiiiuncei,  such  bs,  for  iTistance,  that  he  has  a  strong  dislike  to  en- 
datiin^  caresses,  and  that  ho  never  kissed  his  wife  in  his  life.  When  at 
\.-  f  ^  you  go,  it  is  to  b«Nkon  tci  one  of  the  nciglibc>urs,  and,  pointing 

w  ^   '  ind  your  back,  to  t;ilk  with  the  new-comer  about  you,  and  pull 

you  t^'  :  uions  or  less  spitefully,  according  to  Uwj  patience  you  may 

havo  idiuwn  in  liatetiing  to  his  talk. 
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"Well,  now,  ami  pray  what  do  you  keep  that  nasty  bird  for,  dit 
There  isn't  a  more  disgusting,  a  more  odious  animal  in  the  whole  world, 
and  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  too ! "  continues  Sor  Claudio,  scattering  snuff 
right  and  left,  as  usual. 

"  And,  besides,  it  feeds  on  dead  bodies ! "  adds  Sora  Chiara  from 
another  window,  in  her  shrill,  tremulous  voice. 

"  And  you,  pray,  what  do  you  feed  on  1 "  said  I,  turning  towards 
where  her  long  chin  pokeil  out  of  the  Venetian  blind  above.  "  K I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  have  often  seen  your  servant  busy  plucking  fowls  in  the 
garden  for  your  dinner." 

"  True ;  but  then  fowls  are  brutes,  while  corpses  are  Christians  ! " 

"How  is  a  raven  to  know  the  difference?  It  would  eat  Turks jnst 
OS  well  if  they  came  in  its  way.  The  raven  is  called  the  arch-bird,  the 
bird  par  excellence,  by  one  naturalist;  the  Arabs  worship  it  like  a 
divinity.  Caravans,  when  they  meet  with  it  in  the  desert,  kneel  down, 
and  make  their  camels  do  so  likewise ;  and  they  are  quite  right  to  do  so, 
for  it  is  the  raven  which  preserves  them  from  the  plague.  The  ravens 
form  a  kind  of  winged  escort,  to  whom  Nature  has  assigned  the  office  of 
looking  after  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  cleanliness ;  and  they  do  8»,  not, 
it  is  true,  in  the  way  it  is  done  in  some  countries,  by  hoarding  up  muck 
and  filth  in  stables  and  courtyards,  but  by  appearing  in  flocks,  with 
marvellous  promptitude,  in  all  places  where  a  donkey's  carcase,  or  a 
sheep  that  has  died  of  the  murrain,  has  been  abandoned  by  the  knacker 
or  the  shepherd ;  for  it  is  by  such  carcases  that  the  air  becomes  tainted, 
Sora  Chiara,  and  that  cholera  and  the  plague  are  engendered.  But 
ravens  scent  the  odour  of  carrion  from  afar,  even  thousands  of  miles  off, 
and  this  is  most  likely  why  mine  chose  to  fall  upon  this  garden." 

"  If  all  this  be  true— and  surely  if  you  say  it,  schoolmaster,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise — no  doubt  the  raven  is  a  marvellous  bird,  and  you,  Sor 
Claudio,  are  altogether  wrong,"  observed  Sor  Antonio,  a  somewhat 
phlegmatic  cobbler,  with  a  slight  tendency  towards  corpulency,  who, 
having  just  brought  back  some  shoes  he  had  been  mending  for  me,  was 
standing  beside  me  on  the  balcony. 

"  Hoity-toity  I  " — a  pinch  of  snuff  and  a  shower — "  and  pray  who 
may  you  be  1  Have  you  still  to  be  taught  that  there  are  differences 
between  the  five  fingei-s?  See,  here — this  one  is  long,  that  short; 
people  ought  to  know  how  to  keep  their  places  in  Uke  manner!" — a 
fresh  pinch  and  another  sprinkling  of  snuff. 

"  Nevertheless,  you  and  I  were  together  at  school,  when  wo  were 
boys,  at  the  Jesuits'.  Don't  you  remember,  Sor  Claudio,  Carlo  Felice's 
xx>ming  here  and  lodging  with  those  priests  %  It  was  in  the  year  '20, 
when  I  was  ten  years  old.  I  am  seventy  now,  and  you  too,  Sor  Claudio, 
do  not  look  to  me  to  be  far  from  that." 

"  Be  quiet,  you  insolent  beggar ! " 

"  I  am  not  a  beggar,  but  a  cobbler  by  profession,  Sor  Claudio." 

"And  since  when  have  you  taken  to  wearing  a  chimney-pot  hat, 
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fRBjt*  oM  Soir  OlftuJio,  rubbuig  his  thumb  luid  forefinger  together  oa 
tf  bo  wero  sprinkling  suH  ou  bread  and  butter. 

Herettpon  8or  Antonio  lifted  otT  bis  hiit,  and  oant^mptated  it  with  a 
MAkDcholy  emile,  his  b)\bl  ]>atet  ahuiing  in  the  sun's  mya^  vrbicb  imparted 
a  glotti  liko  that  of  a  buruished  helmet  even  to  the  hfit.  '*  A  school- 
meter  gave  it  xno  hut  year,"  h©  Kkid.  after  gazing  at  it  awhile  ;  •*  it  ia 
ittll  a  good  one,"  and  with  that  he  donned  it  once  more. 

•*  \V>11,  well ;  but  it  is  n  weo  bit  too  large,  mothinkd,  and  besidee, 
jncKi  mi^ht  tako  out  the  grease  spots — but  what  can  I  say  T — it  would 
A  whole  crtuldrou  full  of  lye  to  do  that,  1  should  thlak,  and  who 
wfi  if  oven  that  wuuld  bo  enough  1 " 

"  Aixd  all  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Nci^  together  would  ascer- 
tftinly  Dot  suffice  to  purify  tliis  place  and  to  tiike  away  its  offensive  ^mellfF/' 
ttid  I.  **  How  comes  it«  Sor  Clnudio,  that  you,  who  are  one  of  the  most 
infltwaatial  memWra  of  the  town  council^  should  never  yet  have  thought  of 
douudog  thia  mulodoroua  plnco,  and  trjring  to  get  rid  of  fiuch  a  nuisance? 
Now  I  think  of  it,  are  you  not  pn^cisely  the  memWr  to  whom  the  car© 
of  pQblio  ctcanlzne&s  and  the  dispensation  of  charity  are  conlided  ?  If 
ywi  will  allow  me  I  ahould  like  to  remind  you  of  n  certain  poor  blind 
i4ationed  in  the  market-place,  whose  condition  is  hard  enough  to 
IJm  very  stones  pity  him  I  Nobody  pauses  tri  consider  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  man  reduced  to  such  a  state  j  perhaps  becaude  he  is  not  from 
part  of  the  country.  Still  he  has  been  heit>  for  the  last  twenty 
twelve  of  which  he  has  been  blind.  He  continues  to  follow  hia 
iisiltiif — that  of  a  f>orter.  The  parcels  or  sacks  are  put  njxin  )m  l>uck, 
Uld  thvm  he  is  told  to  go  straight  on,  or  tiu-n  right  or  left,  as  the  case 
mmy  be.  He  needs  no  dwelling,  for  he  Has  nothing  to  shelter ;  his  only 
fjcwwiiiions  in  the  world  are  a  few  rags  and  tatters  of  sackcloth  which 
am  oew  taken  off  night  or  day,  which  serve  for  winter  as  well  as 
mmiiiifir.  In  the  summer  he  bleeps  in  the  o|)en  nir  ;  in  the  winter,  on 
the  warm  ashes  in  ovens  and  furnaeos.  He  has  neither  friends  nor 
rebtttvcMi,  rompauions  nor  fire»  to  warm  him.  There  he  is,  all  alone,  in. 
ihm  midst  of  daik  night,  hij*  body  the  prey  of  innumerable  vermin,  who 
kiok  upon  it  as  their  pi^jKsrty,  A  friend  of  mine  seeing  the  poor  wretch, 
otMJ  bitterly  cold  day,  shivering  in  his  rag«,  with  his  teeth  chat- 
t<»rii>g,  lientowed  a  jacket  on  him.  Next  day,  when  ho  saw  him  again, 
bn  looked  qnito  a  different  creature.  Instead  of  standing  with  his  elbows 
agamst  the  wall  and  hi.i  neck  dmwn  dowTi  brLween  bin  .•dioulders,  witli 
htH  anuH  on  hia  ril»s  and  a  haggani  face  jwile  nn  drath,  still  dusty  with 
bo  wiL-*  now  able  to  move  nlkout,  having  «ome  ttlight  protection  from 
-T  »nd,  with  hi»  hands stuck  into  his  |H»cket^,  h©  looked  quit«  happy^ 
^o  was  wandering  about  like  one  lo»t  on  that  pluoe,  lifting  up 
me  as  if  Ui  luttch  a  Hmall  ray  of  light,  and  Kcratch- 
iiuglai  elf-locks— forgottoi4  and  neglected  by  all, 
npt  excepting  Jjratii  I     Now  you,  Hor  Clandio,  Kome  day  when  yoa  are 
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sitting  in  council  after  a  good  dinner,  and  after  having  read  your  news- 
paper, and  appealed  to  your  snuff-box  for  an  idea " 

"  Well,  well ;  what  you  say  is  all  well  and  good,  but  here  ib  Maria 
calling  for  me.  Here  I  am,  Maria ! "  And  herewith,  fjniahing  his 
pinch  of  snuff,  he  disappeared  fi'om  the  window,  leaving  a  fall-blown 
rose  tree  just  under  it  sprinkled  with  snuff. 

"  May  Santa  Lucia  preserve  my  eyesight !  "  ejaculated  Sor  Antonio, 
rubbing  his  eyelids.  "  It  would  not  ruin  those  gentlemen,  though,  if 
now  and  then  they  were  to  bestow  on  that  poor  devil  a  basin  of  soup,  a 
worn-out  shirt,  and  a  kennel  just  to  shelter  him." 

"  Well,  you  know,  they  have  so  many  other  things  to  think  aboat 
That  man  is  too  wretched  to  be  noticed  by  such  as  them ;  they  look 
higher — the  town  business.  State  interests,  those  of  their  own  private 
property,  the  heavy  taxes,  their  high  connections,  all  grand  folks,  doc- 
tors, professors,  lawyers — some  of  them  are  partisans  of  the  Univenal 
Republic,  others  presidents  of  benevolent  associations,  with  '  Behgion 
and  Country '  for  their  device.     We  must  pity  and  respect  them  1  ** 

Sor  Antonio  shut  his  eyes  in  token  of  devout  reverence^  while  a 
placid  smile  passed  over  his-  lips,  and,  his  hand  spread  open  on  hi«  breast^ 
he  answered,  "God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  say  anything  against 
them  I " 

"  Nevertheless,"  added  I,  raising  my  voioe — ^for  I  felt  sure  that  Sor 
Claudio  was  within  hearing,  and  most  likely  strewing  snuff  around  him 
behind  the  window — "  nevertheless,  I  own  I  should  like  to  know  what 
colour  their  religion,  their  patriotism,  their  frntemal  affection,  and  their 
chaiity  may  be  !  " 

"  Cra,  era,  era,"  said  the  raven.  Turning  quickly  round  I  spied 
pussy  sitting  before  his  cage  and  giving  the  bars  gracefully  enough 
sundry  taps  with  her  paws,  as  if  to  make  fun  of  the  poor  prisoner.  M 
soon  as  puss  had  been  sent  about  her  business,  he  began  hammering 
away  with  his  beak  on  the  stonework  of  the  balcony. 

"  The  bird,"  said  Sor  Antonio, "  is  too  miserable  pent  up  in  a  cage  like 
that.  Just  give  it  me  for  a  month,  and  I  will  take  it  in  hand  and  train 
it  for  you." 

I  assented,  and  Sor  Antonio  carried  him  off  at  once  to  his  little  back 
shop,  where  he  was  wont  to  work  in  the  evening  in  order  to  save  candles 
by  making  use  of  the  gaslight  from  a  well-stocked  porkman's  over  the  way, 
very  much  frequented  by  some  of  the  townspeople,  who  came  there  after 
dark  to  have  a  quiet  gossip,  accompanied  by  the  fragrant  odour  of  bacon, 
sausages,  and  smoked  hams. 

Still  even  here  the  raven  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  His  black  shape 
and  solemn  beak  reminded  the  progressists  too  much  of  the  priest ;  the 
others  saw  in  him  only  the  bird  of  ill  omen.  So  Sor  Antonio  brought 
him  soon  back  again,  sighing  and  lamenting ;  but,  thanks  to  its  won- 
derful intelligence,  the  animal  had  learned  a  good  deal  even  in  that  short 
time.    He  had  caught  up  certain  accents,  certain  inflections  of  the  voioe^ 
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e>wn  to  lb©  raven  binguage  in  its  primitive  state ;  he  had  hegun  to 
people  by  the  wnnd  of  their  voices,  was  become  a  Utile  less  coun- 
ii&J  ahy ;  in  short,  the  new  aurroundingR,  into  which  fate  had 
citioim  him,  had  unfortunatelj  already  commenced  to  modify  and  subdue 
lnim  a  little.  In  order  that  he  might  feel  more  at  ease,  I  put  him  into  the 
gMtlen,  and  hei«  Sor  Okudio's  servant  would  try  and  entice  him  by  the 
of  snme  tempting  delicacy,  and  he  would  answer  her  by  certtiin 
'  soimdfl  or  croaku,  which  resembled  the  words,  "  Claudio !  Claudio  !  '* 
which  he  Imd  learnt  from  8or  Antonio.  I  could  see  the  matd 
ia  a  coraer,  laughing  with  all  the  hilarity  natural  to  her 
I'ears ;  and  Sor  Claudio  poking  his  head  out  of  window,  with 
of  his  cap  turned  up  on  his  forehead,  and  flapping  his  big  hand- 
ief,  all  bestrewn  with  islands  and  contLnents,  at  the  biid.  But 
did  it  on  purpose,  the  raven  would  keep  turning  round  and 
coming  liack  to  that  same  window.  When  it  rained  he  would 
for  hours  together,  delighting  in  having  his  feathers  bathed, 
neck  round  and  looking  up  at  the  sky  every  now  and  then, 
inquire  whence  the  gentle  drops  of  that  soft  May  shower  came, 

SID&ybe  looking  if  ^lerchance  he  might  descry  some  old  companion  of 
Bn  tunes  gone  by.  However,  I  never  saw  any  other  raven  come  and 
f  him  a  viait  in  his  loneliness ;  only  from  time  to  time  a  little  bird 
wonld  hop  about  him  with  a  bhide  of  grass  or  straw  in  its  beak,  jind  the 
bigger  bird  woiUd  quietly  watch  it  without  stining.  Even  the  neigh- 
bcMnv*  cats — the  least  noisy  of  all  quadrupeds — would  como  along 
rtwJthily  through  the httuctis  and  cabbage,  leaving  the  leaves  untouched ; 
but  he  always  perceived  them  approaching^  and  hunted  them  away  by 
out  his  wings  and  crying,  **  Cra  !  era !  "  and  pretending  t*o  attack 
Then,  again,  he  wouM  return  quickly,  and  when  he  was  not 
out "  Claudio  !  Claudio  !"  Iteneath  that  one  jjarticular  window,  you 
him  wandering  all  over  the  garden,  occasionally  stopping  to 
tap  a  worm  or  a  slug  with  his  beak — a  proceeding  which,  by- the- bye, 
^grastljr  contribut*?d  to  the  prosperity  of  the  aforesaid  cabbages  and  let- 
which  flourished  vigorously  in  consequence.  What  a  change  in  hia 
tlkough,  from  the  time  when  he  only  saw  mankind  from  a  distance, 
exchanged  the  desert,  the  {ndms,  and  the  stormy  seashores  of  Egypt 
of  Italy  I  Who  knows  but  he  may  once  have  perched 
a  pyramid,  and  taken  his  flight  from  there  t  And  now 
leelijffl  all  alone,  shut  up  like  a  fowl  in  that  kitchen  garden,  between 
planta  and  uruightly  dwellings,  reminded  me  of  Bome  herok 
itrennni  of  the  olden  time  that  a  wieard  had  changed  into  an  animal 
refit  piiBoner  in  some  hidden  cavern  in  the  mountain  till  released 
enchAUtment.  I  nm  ^ure  I  cannot  tell  what  he  himself  liad  in 
;ht8  while  he  stood  ^ill,  i^erched  upon  the  brim  of  the  well,  and 
\m  melancholy  little  body  in  the  M^ater  with  a  certain  contem* 
[to  gravity,  for  thus  it  was  that  I  last  caught  sight  of  him  one  day 
■anaet     llis  wings  had  begun  to  grow  agaiiii  90  that  he  wac 
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not  only  able  to  roach  the  coping  of  the  well,  but  might  have  been  seen 
perching  on  the  pear-tree  which  stretched  forth  the  shade  of  its  green 
branches  in  the  Kunshino ;  one  month  more,  and  he  would  be  able  to  soar 
aloft  and  flj  wherevor  he  liked,  and  I  might  never  have  aeen  him  again. 

But  with  a  heart  stufTed  with  a&scs'  skin,  and  with  corruption,  hypo- 
crisy, and  coarseness  to  boot,  with  a  mind  dark  as  night,  one  who  is 
content  to  idle  his  lite  away,  and  leave  the  blind  to  die  of  starvation  and 
filth  by  the  wayside,  is  capable  of  anything,  even  of  drowning  a  poor, 
innocent  raven  in  a  well  to  escape  from  ill  omens. 

Poor  raven !  I  never  met  any  one  endowed  with  a  brighter  intelli- 
gence, anyone  more  just,  more  truthful,  kinder,  and  better  than  you  the 
whole  time  it  has  been  my  lot  to  live  in  these  parts  ;  yet  this  place  also 
belongs  to  the  ''  classic(al)  home  of  genius,  the  garden  of  Europe,"  as  tlie 
boys  had  to  learn,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  on  pain  of  a  thrashing, 
in  an  old  compendium  of  geography  at  the  schools  of  the  good  Padri 
Scolopii. 

MARIO  PRATESI. 


,x%,  ^arb:iuli). 


I. 

"  TiiK  first  poetess  I  can  recoUect  is  Mrs.  Bnrbfluld,  with  whofie  works  I 
Uscame  lUNjuainted — before  those  of  any  other  author,  male  or  female — 
when  I  WB^  leaming  to  spell  word»»  of  one  sv liable  in  her  story-booka  for 
skildmL*^  So  savfi  Hazlitt  in  his  lectiii'es  on  living  poets.  He  goes  on 
to  cmll  ber  a  v»  >  [loetess,  strewing  flowers  of  poesy  as  she  goes. 

The  wriU»r  ■  tie  notice   mnst  ne^a^  from  the  same  point  of 

rhaw  mR  Hnxlitt^  look  upon  Mrs.  Barbauid  with  a  special  interest, 
bmiiog  aUo  firjt  leaiTit  to  read  out  of  her  little  yellow  books,  of  which 
Um  cyilablm  rii«e  up  one  by  one  agiiiii  with  a  remembrance  of  the  liand 
pMwDtly  J  o  each  in  turn;   all  this  recalled  and  revived  after  a 

fffrl^*  b%  ;  < '  of  a  ruAty  iixtn  gat4?wuy,  behind  which  Mrs.  Barbauid 

ooct  Uredy  of  some  old  letters  closely  covered  with  a  wavery  writing,  of 
A  wide  prospect  that  the  once  delighted  to  look  upon.  Mi^  Barbauid « 
who  loved  to  share  her  pleasures,  used  to  bring  her  friends  to  see  the 
grwi  vieiHr  (torn  the  HAUipBteMl  hill -top,  and  thus  rooords  their  impres- 
(cicms: — 

1  dragged  Mrs.  A.  up  as  I  did  you,  my  dear,  to  our  Prosjiect  Walk, 
iTK'Ui  whence  we  hare  so  extensive  a  view. 

••  •  Y«a,*  said  she,  *  it  L^  a  very  fine  view  indeed  for  a  flat  country,' 
"  VVIiilc,  on  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  B.  gave  us  such  a  dismal  account 
of  the  precipice**,  mountains,  and  desei-ts  she  encountered,  that  yon  would 
hare  thought  fihe  had  been  on  the  wildest  part  of  the  Alps.*' 

The  old  Uatopsiead  highroad,  starting  from  the  plain,  wimls  its  way 

ic&olutely  up  the  steep,  and  brings  you  past  red* brick  houses  and  walled- 

m  gardfttis  to  this  noble  ontlook ;  to  the  henth,  with  its  fresh,  inspiriting 

breeses,  tie  lovely  distances  of  far-off  waters  and  gorsy  hollows.     At 

whatever  eetteon,  at  whatever  hour  you  oome,  you  are  pretty  i^ure  to  find 

one  or  two  votaries— poela   puch  as  ^Ii-s.  Barbauid,  or  commonplace 

People  like    her  friends — watching    l>cfore    this  great  altar  of  miture; 

li«r  by  early  moniiug  rayn,  or  in  the  blszing  »imsety  or  when  thn 

^^viMiiog  vmla    and  mi>its  with  Ftars  come  fallings  while  the  lights  of 

LoodOD  shin*)  fsr  away  in  the  valley.    Yeans  afl4*r  Mm.  Barlianld  wrote, 

one  Hum,  pre-tiuinent  amongst  poctH,  used  to  stand  upon  this  hill  top* 

aikd  lo  J  a%  Turner  gazed,  a  whole  generation  gazed  with  him.     For  him 

Italy  gloeined  from  liehtnd  tlie  crimMon  Ht«ms  of  tlie  fir  trees  ;  the  spxiit 

r  'i  .  -  If    '         '  ^ogy  floated  njion  the  clouds,  ii|)on  the  many  changing 

■  lA'f  laid,  as   tlie  painter  watched  the  llghla  u|jou  the 
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distant  hilla,  they  sank  into  his  soul,  and  he  painted  them  down  for  jo, 
and  poured  his  dreams  into  our  awakening  hearts. 

He  was  one  of  that  race  of  giants,  mighty  men  of  humble  heart,  who 
have  looked  from  Hempstead  and  Highgate  Hills.     Here  Wordsworth 
trod ;  here  sang  Keats's  nightingale ;  here  mused  Coleridge ;  and  here 
came  Carlyle,  only  yesterday,  tramping  wearily  in  search  of  some  sign  of 
his  old  companions.     Here,  too,  stood  kind  Walter  Scott,  under  the  trees 
of  the  Judges'  Walk,  and  perhaps  Joanna  Baillie  was  by  his  side,  coming 
out  from  her  pretty  old  house  beyond  the  ti*ccs.     Besides  all  these,  were 
a  whole  company  of  lesser  stars  following  and  surrounding  the  bright^ 
planets — munes,  memoirs,  critics,  poets,  nymphs,  authoresses — coming  to 
drink  tea  and  to  admire  the  pleasant  suburban  beauties  of  this  modem  Pa^ 
nassus.     A  record  of  many  of  their  names  is  still  to  be  found,  appropriately 
enough,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  little  Hampstead  libraiy  which  stitt 
exists,  which  was  founded  at  a  time  when  the  very  hands  that  wrote 
the  books  may  have  placed  the  old  volumes  upon  the  shelves.     Present 
readers  can  study  them  at  their  leisure,  to  the  clanking  of  the  horses* 
feet  in  the  courtyard  outside,  and  the  splashing  of  buckets.     A  few 
newspapers  lie  on  the  table — stray  sheets  of  to-day  that  have  fluttered 
up  the  hill,  bringing  news  of  this  bustling  now  into  a  past  serenity. 
The  librarian  sits  stitching  quietly  in  a  window.     An  old  lady  comes  m 
to  read  the  news ;  but  she  has  forgotten  her  spectacles,  and  soon  goes 
away.     Here,  instead  of  asking  for  JSjidi/mion,  or  Ouida's  last  novel,  you 
instinctively  mention  Pl(ii/s  of  the  PassicniSy  Miss  Bumey's  Evelinay  or 
some  such  novels ;  and  Mrs.  liarbauld's  works  are  also  in  their  place. 
When  I  asked  for  them,  two  pretty  old  Quaker  volumes  were  put  into  my 
hands,  with  shabby  grey  bindings,  with  fine  paper  and  broad  mai^gins, 
such  as  Mr.   Euskin  would  approve.     Of  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  this 
bookshelf  Mi-s.  Barlmuld  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate.     It  is  but  s 
few  minutes'  walk  from  the  library  in  Heath  Street  to  the  old  comer 
house  in  Church  How  where  she  lived  for  a  time,  near  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  all  round  about  are  the  scenes  of  much  of  her  life,  of  her  friend- 
ships and  interests.     Here  lived  her  friends  and  neighbours;  here  to 
Church  Row  came  her  pupils  and  admirers,  and,  later  still,  to  the  pretty 
old  hoiLse  on  Kosslyn  Hill.     As  for  Church  Row,  as  most  people  know,, 
it  is  an  avenue  of  Dutch  red-faced  houses,  leading  demurely  to  the  old 
church  tower,  that  stands  guarding  its  graves  in  the  flowery  churchyard. 
As  we  came  up  the  quiet  place,  the  sweet  windy  drone  of  the  organ 
swelled  across  the  blossoms  of  the  spring,  which  were  lighting  up  every 
shabby  comer  and  hillside  garden.     Through  this  pleasant  confusion  of 
past  and  present,  of  spring-time  scattering  blossoms  upon  the  graves,  of 
old  ivy  walks  and  iron  bai"s  imprisoning  past  memories,  with  fragrant 
fumes  of  lilac  and  of  elder,  one  could  picture  to  oneself,  as  in  a  waking 
dream,  two  figures  advancing  from  the  corner  house  with  the  ivy  walls 
— distinct,  sedate — passing  under  the  old  doorway.     I  could  almost  see 
the  lady,  carefully  dressed  in  many  fine  muslin  folds  and  frills  with 
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silk  fikirU,  inde«l,  bat  alight  and  gracefiil  in  her  qiiidt  advanco, 
btaa  c;  '     itcshaq)  featares,  and  a  dazzling  skin.     Ab  for 

IIm  g«it1«n  <  liim  a  dapper  figure,  with  dark  eyes,  dreesed  in 

bUeky  nc  h  ninister  even  of  di«ienting  viewa.     The  lady  came 

iortntrdf  I<m>«w,^  ^Auused  hy  my  acmtiny,  Bomewhat  shy  I  thought — 
wms  tha  9o£ti|r  to  speak  f  And  by  the  same  token  it  seemed  to  me  the 
gBBttlsQi  nbout  to  interrupt  her.     But  ^largaret,  my  young  com- 

paniob.  and  opened  an  umbrella,  or  a  cock  crew,  or  some  door 

iMnged,  and  the  fleeting  visions  of  fancy  disappeared. 

Matiy  well-anthentic^ted  ghost  stories  describe  the  apparition  of 
bygooo  persoDB,  and  lo !  when  the  figure  vanishes,  a  letter  h  left  bi^hind  I 
BcMne  SDeh  tucpeneDoe  seemed  to  lie  mine  when,  on  my  return^  I  found 
a  packet  of  letters  on  the  ball  table — letters  not  addi>?8scd  to  me,  but 
to  aome  tinknown  ^fiss  Belsham,  and  signed  and  sealed  by  Mrs.  Bar* 
bauliTt  band.  They  luid  been  sent  for  me  to  reiwi  by  the  kindness  of 
iOliiie  Udies  now  li^^ng  at  Hampstead^  who  afterwards  sho^ieJ  me  the 
pcntnit  of  the  lady,  who  began  the  world  as  Misa  Betsy  Eelsham  and 
endfid  her  career  as  Mi-s.  Kenrick.  It  is  an  oval  miniature,  Ijelong- 
the  times  of  powder  and  of  puff^  representing  not  a  handsome, 
itwumce,  with  laughter  and  spirit  in  the  expresaioD ; 
the  eyes  are  dark,  the  nose  is  short.  This  was  the 
of  Mrs.  Barbfttild'p  mrly  davM,  the  faithful  friend  of  her  latter 

Rmn,  The  lettem,  kef>t  by  *'  Betsy"  with  faithful  conscientious  care 
ttuiy  3rBan,  give  the  story  of  a  whole  lifetime  with  nnconsdous 
ity,  ITie  gaiety  of  youth,  its  impatience,  its  exuberance,  and  some- 
»  bad  taste ;  the  wider,  quieter  feelings  of  later  life  ;  the  courage 
ot  aorrowfal  times ;  long  friendship  deepening  the  tender  and  fuithful 
niMCifniea  of  ago,  when  there  ia  so  little  led  to  say,  so  much  to  feel — 
all  tlMan  things  are  there. 


II. 


Mf».  Bar^janld  was  a  school miatrett,  and  a  schoolmaster's  wife  and 
iter.  Her  Cither  was  Dr.  John  Aikin,  D.B. ;  her  mother  was  Miaa 
Jane  Jcoiningit,  of  a  good  Northampti^nshire  family — scholastic  also. 
Br,  Aikin  brought  his  wtfo  homn  to  Knib worth,  in  Lcionstershiitf.  where 
ho  iipwed  *  school  which  became*  very  nnccessful  in  time.  Mrs.  Bar^ 
baukl,  thuir  clciest  child,  was  bom  here  in  1743,  and  was  christened 
Aaam  LiPtitin,  afler  some  lady  of  Idgh  degree  belonging  to  her  mother's 
ikoiily.  Two  fir  thnie  ymrs  Itxier  caine  a  son.  It  was  a  quiet  borne^  deep 
1  ruml  place;  and  the  little  hoosehold  lived  its  own 
y  from  tlio  storms  an<l  battles  and  great  events  that 
flttrriDg  the  world.  Dr.  Aikin  kept  school ;  Mia.  Aikin  nd«d  her 
hoBitliold  withcjipnrl  '  !««,  according  to  the 

€^  tbc"  timif.    I  llady  waa diatressed 

liackwanineMi  of  bnr  gnindcbildren  at  four  or  five  years  old.     **  1 
,!   knt'w  rt  litUo  girl  "  «'>  \<  >fAi*  ^fr«.   Aiktn   of  hrr  d»u^ter, 
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"  who  was  as  eager  to  leam  bs  her  instructor  could  be  to  teach  her,  and  who 
at  two  years  old  could  road  sentences  and  little  stories,  in  her  wise  book, 
roundly  and  without  spelling,  and  in  half  a  year  or  more  could  read  as 
well  as  most  women ;  but  I  never  knew  such  another,  and  I  believe  I 
never  shall."  It  was  fortunate  that  no  great  harm  came  of  this  premature 
forcing;;,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  absence  might  not  have 
done  for  Mrs.  Barbauld.  One  can  fancy  the  little  assiduous  gir),  in- 
dustrious, impulsive,  interested  in  everything — in  all  life  and  all  nature 
— drinking  in,  on  every  side,  le:irnin^,  eagerly  wondering,  listening  to 
all  around  with  bright  and  ready  wit.  There  is  a  pretty  little  stoiy 
told  by  Mrs.  Ellis  in  her  book  about  Mre.  Barbauld,  how  one  day, 
when  Dr.  Aikin  and  a  frien<l  "  were  convening  on  the  passions,"  the 
Doctor  observes  that  joy  csmnot  have  place  in  a  state  of  perfect  felicity, 
since  it  supposes  an  accession  of  happiness. 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  pai)a,"  stiys  a  little  voice  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table. 

"  Why  so,  my  child  1 "  says  the  Doctor. 

"  Because  in  the  chapter  I  read  to  you  this  morning,  in  the  Testa- 
ment, it  in  said  that  *  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no  re- 
pentance.' " 

Besides  her  EngUsh  Testament  and  her  eaa-ly  reading,  the  little  girl 
was  taught  by  her  mother  to  do  as  little  daughters  did  in  those  days,  to 
obey  a  somewhat  austere  rule,  to  drop  curtsies  in  the  right  place,  to 
make  beds,  to  preserve  fruits.  The  father,  after  demur,  but  surely  not 
without  some  paternal  pride  in  her  pi-oficiency,  taught  the  child  Latin 
and  French  and  Italian,  and  something  of  Greek,  and  gave  her  an  ac- 
quaintance with  English  literature.  One  can  imagine  little  Nancy  with 
her  fair  head  bending  over  her  lessons,  or,  wlien  playing  time  had  come, 
perhaps  a  little  lonely  and  listening  to  the  distant  voices  of  the  schoolboys 
at  their  games.  The  mother,  fearing  she  might  acquire  rough  and 
lK>isteroiis  manners,  strictly  forbade  any  communication  with  the  school- 
boys. Sometimes  in  after  days,  speaking  of  these  early  times  and  of  the 
constraint  of  many  bygone  rules  and  regulations,  Mrs.  Barbauld  used  to 
attribute  to  this  ciarly  formal  training  something  of  the  hesitation  and 
shyness  which  troubled  her  and  never  entirely  wore  off.  She  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  in  any  gi-eat  harmony  with  her  mother.  One  could 
imagine  a  fanciful  and  high-spirited  child,  timid  and  dutiful,  and  yet 
strong-willed,  secretly  rel>elling  against  the  rigid  order  of  hor  home, 
and  feeling  lonely  for  want  of  liberty  and  companionship.  It  was 
true  she  had  birds  and  beasts  and  plants  for  her  playfellows,  but  she 
was  of  a  gregarious  and  sociable  nature,  and  perhaps  she  was  uncon- 
sciously longing  for  something  more,  and  feeling  a  want  in  her  early  Hfe 
which  no  sihint  company  can  supply. 

She  was  about  fifteen  when  a  great  event  took  place.  Her  father 
was  appointed  classical  tutor  to  the  Warrington  Academy,  and  thither 
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fmmily  removcfl.  We  rond  tlmt  the  Warrington  Academy 
rfiollego  atartod  by  very  eniineut  and  periwigged  pcrsonagei, 
Mrs.  Barbauld  herself  afterwards  cut  out  in  bticking- 
p^H^Mpies  ai<e  !•>  this  day  n.meiiibered  and  held  in  ju^t 
TKej^^n^^eople  of  simple  living  and  KigK  thinkiug,  they 
belonged  to  a  cla«a  holding  then  a  higher  place  than  Dovr  in  the 
world's  esteem,  tiwit  of  Dissenting  miniators.  The  Dissenting  ministers 
wero  fairly  well  paid  and  faithfully  followed  by  their  eongrogationfi. 
The  college  was  startctl  under  the  an  spices  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
oommumty,  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  the  lust  Presbyterian  lord,  being 
fiatron.  Among  the  masters  wore  to  Ih)  found  the  welMcnown  names 
of  Dr*  Docichidge ;  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  the  itiformer  and  lui  com  pro  mis* 
ing  martyr;  of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  the  Hebrew  scholar;  o^  Dr, 
Priwtloy,  the  chcmiciil  analyst  and  patriot,  and  enterpii*ing  theologian, 
ko  Id't  England  axid  settled  in  America  for  conscience  and  liberty's 
:v. 

Many  other  people,  neither  students  nor  professors,  used  to  come 
Warrington,  and  chief  among  them  wa-s  in   later  yt>ai8  gc»oil  John 
toward  *itlj  MSiS.  for  his  frit?nd  Dr.  Aikin  to  correct  for  the  press, 
for  the  first  time  3Ir.-i.  Barlmnld  (Miss  Aikin  she  was  then)  saw 
Ini^  of  real   lifi%  of  men  and  manners*     It  was  not  likely  that 
I  any  lingering  regret  to   Knibwortb,  or  would 

have  _  ^  i  thitlier.  A  story  in  one  of  hor  memoirs  gives  an 

amitaiog  picture  of  the  manners  of  a  young  country  lady  of  that  day.  Mr. 
Haines,  a  rich  farmer  from  K  nib  worth,  who  had  been  greatly  struck  by 
Hiss  Aikin,  followed  her  to  Warrington,  and  '*  obtained  a  private 
atidie-noc  of  her  fnthrj-  and  l>eggeil  his  consent  to  be  alluwed  to  make  her 
Ilia  wife.**  The  father  answeixjd  **  that  his  daughter  was  there  walking  in 
U)0  garden,  and  he  might  go  and  ask  her  himself."  *'  With  what  graoe 
le  farmer  pl^idoil  his  cause  1  know  not,"  say«  her  hiogmpher  and  niece. 
Out  of  all  putitnc^'  at  his  unwelcome  imiK>rtunitii*s,  my  aunt  ran  nimbly 
op  n  tiTe  which  grew  by  the  garden  wall,  and  let  herself  down  into  the 
le  U'yond," 
Tlie  next  few  years  must  hare  been  perliapa  tho  liappiost  of  Airs. 
V.q  life.  Oti  "it  was  nearly  oxer  she  said  to  her  niceo,  Mrs. 
from  V,  L»sting  account  of  her  aunt  I  have  l>een  quot- 

[ilaced  in  a  situation  wliicli  really  suited  her. 
ii4,  ....-*-  M.  1  rr,. .,  I,.    ..iid  poems,  one  is  struck  by  tiome  sense  of  tliii* 
ing  influence  of  which  she  complains  :  there  is  a  certain  incom* 
which  sjieaks  of  intermittent  work,  of  interrupted 
ttlflUl  of  the  6am«  time  tliet^  i»<  a  mttural  buoyiint  quahty 

in  madi  of  her  writing  which  sroms  like  a  pJeaFnnt  landsrapo  view 
tlirofigfa  the  liars  of  a  window.  There  may  be  widfr  pro«tp©cts,  but 
cjca  arc  bright,  and  Una  petrp  of  uaturts  ia  undoobtLflly  delightful. 
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The  letters  to  Miss  Belsham  begin  somewliere  abont  1768.  Theyotmg 
lady  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  Miss  Aikin  at  Warrington,  and  is  interested 
in  everyone  and  everything  belonging  to  the  place.  Miss  Aikin  is  no  less 
eager  to  describe  than  Miss  Belsham  to  listen,  and  accordingly  a  whole 
stream  of  characters  and  details  of  gossip  and  descriptions  in  faded  ink 
come  flowing  across  their  pages,  together  with  many  expressions  of  afiection 
and  interest.  "  My  dear  Betsy,  I  love  you  for  discarding  the  word  Miss 
from  your  vocabulary,"  so  the  packet  begins,  and  it  continues  in  the 
same  strain  of  pleasant  girlish  chatter,  alternating  with  the  histoiy  of 
ToaMj  bygone  festivities,  and  stories  of  friends,  neighbours,  of  beaux  and 
partners ;  of  the  latter  genus,  and  Miss  Aikin's  ^orts  to  make  herself 
agreeable,  here  is  a  sample : — "  I  talked  to  him,  smiled  upon  him,  gava 
him  my  fian  to  play  with,"  says  the  lively  young  lady.  "  Nothing  would 
do ;  he  was  gi'ave  as  a  philosopher.  I  tried  to  raise  a  conversation : 
*  *Twas  fine  weather  for  dancing.'  He  agreed  to  my  observation.  *  We 
had  a  tolerable  set  this  time.'  Neither  did  he  contradict  that.  Then  we 
were  both  silent — stupid  mortal  thought  I!  but  unreasonable  as  he 
appeared  to  the  advances  that  I  made  him,  there  was  one  object  in  the 
room,  a  sparkling  object  which  seemed  to  attract  all  his  attention,  on 
which  he  seemed  to  gaze  with  transport,  and  which  indeed  he  hardly 
took  his  eyes  off  the  whole  time.  .  .  .  The  object  that  I  mean  was  his 
shoebuckle." 

One  could  imagine  Miss  Elizabeth  Bennett  writing  in  some  such 
strain  to  her  friend  Miss  Charlotte  Lucas  after  one  of  the  evenings  at 
Bingley's  hospitable  mansion.  And  yet  Miss  A  ikin  is  more  impulsive, 
more  romantic  than  Elizabeth.  "  Wherever  you  are,  fly  letter  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,"  she  cries,  "  and  tell  my  dear  Betsy  what  ? — only 
that  I  love  her  dearly." 

Miss  Nancy  Aikin  (she  seems  to  have  been  Nancy  in  these  letters, 
and  to  have  assumed  the  more  dignified  Latitia  upon  her  marriage) 
pours  out  her  lively  heart,  laughs,  jokes,  interests  herself  in  the  senti- 
mental affairs  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  as  well  as  in  her  own.  Perhaps 
few  young  ladies  now-a-days  would  write  to  their  confidantes  with  the 
announcement  that  for  some  time  past  a  young  sprig  had  been  teasing 
them  to  have  him.  This,  however,  is  among  Miss  Nancy's  confidences. 
She  also  writes  poems  and  jeux  cCesjrrity  and  receives  poetry  in  return 
from  Betsy,  who  calls  herself  Camilla,  and  pays  her  friend  many  com- 
pliments, for  Miss  Aikin  in  her  reply  quotes  the  well-known  lines  : — 

"Who  for  another's  brow  entwines  the  Lays, 
And  where  she  well  might  rival  stoops  to  Praise. 

Miss  Aikin  by  this  time  has  attained  to  all  the  dignity  of  a  full-blown 
authoress,  and  is  publishing  a  successful  book  of  poems  in  conjunction  with 
her  brother,  which  little  book  created  much  attention  at  the  time.     One 
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ty  thft  Mase  thtis  apoetropliises  Betsy  ;  **  Shall  we  ever  aee  ber  amongst 
Again  1  *'  says  my  aister  (Mrs.  Aikin).     My  brother  (saucy  fellow)  saye, 
I  wiuit  to  Bee  this  giil,  1  think  (stroking  Ki^  chin  ns  he  walks  back* 
and  forwards  in  the  room  with  great  gravity).     I  think  we  should 
Lire  one  another/' 

"  \Vli<«n  you  oome  among  ue,"  continues  the  warm-hearted  friend, 
sKall  set  the  bellu  a-rinjdng,  bid  adieu  to  care  and  gravity,  and 
O  W  joyful/  "  And  finally,  after  some  ajjologics  for  lier  remiss  cor- 
lerQce,  **  1  left  my  brother  writing  to  you  instead  of  Patty,  poor  soul, 
it  18  a  clever  thing  t<x),  to  have  a  husband  to  writ*)  one's  letters 
&€  mm.  If  I  had  one  I  would  be  a  much  better  correspondent  to  you. 
I  would  order  him  t<:>  write  every  week/' 

And,  indee<l,  Mrs,  Btirbiuld  wa<  aa  good  aa  her  word,  and  did  not 
lb«|^  tlie  resolutions  made  by  Miss  Aikin  in  1773.  In  1774  comes 
flomo  eventful  news :  "  1  ahould  have  written  to  you  sooner  had  it 
laO't  bem  for  the  uncertainty  and  suspense  in  wkich  for  a  long  time 
1  ha%'e  been  involved;  and  since  my  lot  has  been  fixed  for  many 
_bB^  •ngjageraentfi  which  have  left  me  few  moments  of  leisure.  They 
me  oat  of  my  life.  It  is  hardly  a  month  that  I  have  cer- 
known  I  should  fix  on  Norfolk,  and  now  next  Tliuraday  they  say 
to  be  finally,  irrevocably  married.  Pity  me,  dear  Betsy ;  for  on 
!  '  '  v  when  you  will  i-ead  thii^  letter,  will  the  event  take  place 
ke  so  gr«it  an  em  in  my  life,  I  feel  depressed,  and  my 
LQst  fiuL?  me.  Yet  upon  the  whole  I  have  the  greatcset 
think  I  hhall  be  happy.  I  shall  po^-?ess  the  entire  atTection  of 
worthy  man,  whom  my  father  and  mother  now  entiix^ly  ant  I  heartily 
WCL  The  fieople  where  w©  are  ^injLf,  though  strangers,  have 
kted  with  the  greatest  sseal  and  affection ;  and  I  think  we  havo  a  fair 
of  being  useful  and  living  comfortably  in  that  state  of  middling 
1  have  been  accustouied,  and  which  I  love," 
»^ti  comes  a  word  which  must  interest  all  who  have  ever  cared 
taad  f  fid  admiratkm  for  the  works  of  one  devoted  lniman  being 

id  u  ..  '  ...  uittan  hero.  It  is  of  good  John  Howard  that  she  says  with 
almost  audible  sigh  :  *'  It  waa  too  late,  as  you  say,  or  I  believe  I 
mid  haru  hoen  in  love  with  Mj%  Howard.  Seriouuly,  I  looked  upon 
with  that  sort  of  reverence  and  love  which  one  should  have  fur  a 
goaniian  aogeL  God  bless  him  and  pre^rve  his  health  for  thu  health's 
Bdko  of  thousands.  Ajid  now  farewell,"  she  writes  m  conclusion  :  ••  I 
fthali  writo  to  you  no  more  under  this  name ;  but  under  any  name^  in 
tation,  at  •  -  ^nce  of  time  or  place,  I  shall  love  you  equally 
w^ays  aflV"  yourw,  tho'  ttot  always.  A,  Aikin." 

Poor  lady  I   The  future  held,  indeed,  many  a  sad  and  uuauspected 

>tir  for  her,  many  a  eruel  i>a&g,  many  a  dark  and  heavy  season,  Uiat 

lii»l    '  T  iiitolenibly  wrar\'  to  one  of  her  Hprightly  and  yet 

iuitun.%  moreuattly  accepting  evil  than  di' vising ewcape 
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from  it.  But  it  also  held  many  blessings  of  constancy,  friendship,  kindly 
deeds  and  useful  doings.  She  had  not  devotion  to  give  such  as  that  of 
the  good  Howard  whom  she  revered,  but  the  equable  help  and  sympathy 
for  others  of  an  open-minded  and  kindly  woman  was  hers.  Her  marriage 
would  seem  to  have  been  brought  about  by  a  romantic  fancy  rather  than 
by  a  tender  affection.  Mr.  Barbauld's  mind  had  been  once  unhinged ; 
his  protestations  were  passionate  and  somewhat  dramatic  We  are  told 
that  when  she  was  warned  by  a  friend,  she  only  said,  "  But  surely,  if 
I  throw  him  over,  he  will  become  ci-azy  again ; "  and  from  a  high- 
minded  sense  of  pity,  she  was  faithful,  and  married  him  against  the 
wish  of  her  brother  and  parents,  and  not  without  some  misgivings 
herself.  He  was  a  man  poifectly  sincere  and  honourable;  but  from 
his  nervous  want  of  equilibrium,  subject  all  his  life  to  frantic  out- 
bursts of  ill-temper.  Nobody  ever  knew  what  his  wife  had  to  endure 
in  secret ;  her  calm  and  restrained  manner  must  have  effectuaUy 
hidden  the  constant  anxiety  of  her  life;  uor  had  she  children  to 
warm  her  heart,  and  brighten  up  her  monotonous  existence.  Little 
Charles,  of  the  Keading-book,  who  is  bid  to  come  hither,  who  counted 
so  nicely;  who  stroked  the  pussy  cat,  and  who  deserved  to  listen 
to  the  delightful  stories  he  was  told,  was  not  her  own  son,  but  her 
brother's  child.  When  he  was  boi*n  she  wrote  to  entreat  that  he  might 
be  given  over  to  her  for  her  own,  imploring  her  brother  to  spare  him  to 
her,  in  a  pretty  and  pathetic  letter.  This  was  a  mother  yearning  for  a 
child,  not  a  schoolmistress  asking  for  a  pupil,  though  perhaps  in  after 
times  the  two  were  somewhat  combined  in  her.  There  is  a  pretty 
little  description  of  Charles  making  gi-eat  progress  in  "  climbing  trees 
and  talking  nonsense  :  "  "I  have  the  honour  to  tell  you  that  our  Charles 
is  the  sweetest  boy  in  the  world.  He  is  perfectly  natui-alised  in  his  new 
situation  ;  and  if  I  should  make  any  blunders  in  my  letter,  I  must  beg 
you  to  impute  it  to  his  standing  by  me  and  chattering  all  the  time." 
And  how  pleasant  a  record  exists  of  Charles's  chatter  in  that  most 
charming  little  book  written  for  him  and  for  the  babies  of  babies  to 
come.  There  is  a  sweet  instructive  grace  in  it  and  appreciation  of  child- 
hood which  cannot  fail  to  stiike  those  who  have  to  do  with  children  and 
with  Mrs.  Barbauld's  books  for  them  :  children  themselves,  those  best 
critics  of  all,  delight  in  it. 

"  Where's   Charles  1 "  says  a  little  scholar  every  morning  to  the 
writer  of  these  few  notes. 


IV. 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  there  had  been  some  thought  of  a  college 
for  young  ladies,  of  which  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  to  be  the  principal ;  but 
she  shrank  from  the  idea,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Montagu  she  objects  to 
the  scheme  of  higher  education  for  women  away  from  their  natural  homes. 
**  I  should  have  little  hope  of  cultivating  a  love  of  knowledge  in  a  young 
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ly  of  fiftoen  wKo  came  to  me  ignorant  and  micnltiVated.     It  is  too 
icn  to  b^gin  to  loarn.     The  ompiro  of  tiio  pasfdons  \a  coming  on, 
att4U!hiiK»ntM  liei»ia  to  l»o  formed  \^-hich  inHucnc©  the  happiness  of 
lifr*.     Tbo  care  of  a  mother  alone  can  give  suitable  Attention  to 
P'toportant  ji^riod.'*     It  ii^  true  tliiit  the  rigidness  of  her  own  home 
iuul  not  prcvente<i  her  from  making  n  hnsty  and  unsuitable  marriage  r 
lot  it  h  not  this  which  is  weighing  on  her  mind.     '♦Pctrhaps  you  may 
ik,"   aho  8ay«»    "that    havinn;  myself  steppe*!  out  of  the  Vtounds  of 
raserre  in  becoming  an  author,  it  is  with  un  ill  grace  tbit  I  offer 
statocncnta.'* 

Her  argtimcnta  neem  to  have  been  thoui^ht  ooncl naive  in  those  days, 
ai>d  the  V  UtV  cnllfsre  wjv*  finally  tranimutol  into  a  school  for 

httj«  boy-  rrive,  in  Norfolk,  tind  thitlior  llio  worthy  couple  trans- 

ported them^lves. 

Ooeof  the  letters  to  Miss  Uelsham  is  tlius  dttte*l :  '•  77t6  lUh  of 
fy,  III  i/ni  viUoffe  of  Pahjrnv}^.  (t/t^  plasajifcst  vU/a^je  in  all  England), 
ten  o*elock\  all  alone  in  mtf  great  jmrhni}\  Mr*  JiarhaiUd  Idling  Hwtyint/ 
tgrman,  do  I  It^gin  a  Irffer  to  m//  »/rnr  Jlf^ttti/.** 
"Wheo  »he  first  morriod,  and  ti-avoUed  into  Norfolk  to  keep  school 
roj  nothing  couM  hn\*e  seemed  more  tranquil,  more  contented, 
rwrof  fact  than  her  h'fe  x\h  it  appc«\i*8  from  her  lettni-a.  Dreams* 
f  ,.  h  irid  ^ay  illusions  and  cxcit4']nent.s  have?  made  way  for  tho 
>>iia.L  di  .appDtntiiig  realiKation  of  Mr.  Barbfiiild,  vith  his  neatly- 
inud  und  fneadly  postscripts^ — a  husband,  polito,  devoted,  it  is  true, 
•omewhat  disappointing  all  the  Bamc,  The  next  few  years  seem  like 
in  a  hive — storing  honey  for  tJie  future,  and  putting  away — 
indastriuuA,  punctual,  monotonous.  Thei^  are  chihh-en's  lessons  to  l«e 
liMttI,  and  school-treats  to  be  dovi^d.  She  ^ts  them  to  act  plnys,  and 
cttis  out  paper  collars  for  Henry  IV. ;  she  takcH  a  clafw  of  bjibie-s  entirely 
'n.  (One  of  these  babieJi,  who  always  loved  her,  became  Lord 
dlor  Denman  ;  modt  of  the  others  took  1c«m  brilliant,  but  equally 
khle  places,  in  after  life.)  She  has  uWj  household  uuitters  and 
»ndence  not  to  be  neglectcxl.  In  the  holidsys,  they  nuikeexeur- 
^Qisa  to  Nor^'ich,  to  London,  and  revi«it  their  old  haunts  at  Wurriiipton. 
of  her  '  •'1-8,  written  soon  after  her  marriaj^e,  »he  de»eril>es 

turn  to  \*  on. 

"  Dr.  EnfieUrs  face/'  she  declares,  "  ia  ^ixrwn  half  a  foot  lon^'cr  iiinee* 
Mw  him,  with  studying  mathematics,  and  for  want  of  a  game  of  it)nifie ; 
there  are  jNwitively  none  now  at  Wanington  but  gravi^  matronn,     J, 
have  but  half  assumed  the  character,  waa  ftfthamed  of  tho  levity  of 
liohaTiour/' 

It  iays  well  indeed  for  the  natural  brighttieas  of  the  lady's  dispdfti* 
with  sixteen  honrdci*?;  and  a  satisfactory  usher  to  look  after, 
\n\  pivp.n-ed  f«»r  a  ^ame  of  t'omi***  with  Dr  Knfield. 
On  iiri  L-iion,  in  1777,  ^hf  t-ikcs  little  i'harlr*  away  with  her 

lie  liiU-  11  an  i  \l'*'1I»  nt  f  iniVf*ll*»r."  sho  vtVr      '*;uui  lii<ni!:*h.  lik© 
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his  great  ancestor,  some  natural  tears  he  shed,  like  him,  too,  he  wiped  them 
soon.  He  had  a  long,  sound  sleep  last  night,  and  has  been  verj  busy  to- 
day hunting  the  puss  and  the  chickens.  And  now,  my  dear  brother  and 
sister,  let  me  again  thank  you  for  this  precious  gift,  the  value  of  which 
we  are  both  more  and  more  sensible  of  as  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  his  sweet  disposition  and  winning  manners." 

She  winds  up  this  letter  with  a  postscript : 

"  Everybody  here  asks,  *  Pray,  is  Dr.  Dodd  really  to  be  executed  ?  * 
as  if  we  knew  the  more  for  having  been  at  Warrington." 

Dr.  Aikin,  Mrs.  Barbauld's  brother,  the  father  of  little  Charles  and 
of  Lucy  Aikin,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  literature,  was  himself  a 
man  of  great  parts,  industry,  and  ability,  working  hard  to  support  his 
family.  He  alternated  between  medicine  and  literature  all  his  life. 
When  his  health  failed,  he  gave  up  medicine,  and  settled  at  Stoke 
Newington,  and  busied  himself  with  periodic  literature ;  meanwhile, 
whatever  his  own  pursuits  may  have  been,  he  never  ceased  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  sister's  work,  and  to  encourage  her  in  every  way. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  few  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  earlier  productions 
equalled  what  she  wrote  at  the  very  end  of  her  life.  She  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  ripen  with  age,  growing  wider  in  spirit  with 
increasing  years.  Perhaps,  too,  she  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
change  of  manners,  the  reaction  against  formalism,  which  was  growing 
up  as  her  own  days  were  ending.  Prim  she  may  have  been  in  manner, 
but  she  was  not  a  formalist  by  nature  ;  and  even  at  eighty  was  ready  to 
learn  to  submit  to  accept  the  new  gospel  that  Wordsworth  and  his 
disciples  had  given  to  the  world,  and  to  shake  off  the  stiffiiess  of  early 
training. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  if  things  had 
happened  otherwise ;  if  the  daily  stress  of  anxiety  and  perplexity  which 
haunted  her  home  had  been  removed^-difficulties  and  anxieties  which 
may  well  have  absorl^ed  all  the  spare  energy  and  interest  that  under 
happier  circumstances  might  have  added  to  the  treasury  of  English 
literature.  But  if  it  were  only  for  one  ode  written  when  the  distracting 
cares  of  over  seventy  yeai*8  were  ending,  when  nothing  remained  to  her 
but  the  essence  of  a  long  past,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  still  glowing,  still 
hopeful  and  most  tender  spirit,  if  it  wei-e  only  for  the  ode  called  "  Life," 
which  has  brought  a  sense  of  ease  and  comfort  to  so  many,  Mrs.  Barbauld 
has  indeed  deserved  well  of  her  country-ijeople  and  should  be  held  in 
remembrance  by  them. 

Her  literary  works  are,  after  all,  not  very  voluminous.  She  is  best 
known  by  her  hymns  for  children  and  her  early  lessons,  than  which 
nothing  more  childlike  has  ever  been  devised ;  and  we  can  agree  with 
her  brother,  Dr.  Aikin,  when  he  says  that  it  requires  true  genius  to 
enter  so  completely  into  a  child's  mind. 

After  their  first  volume  of  verse,  the  brother  and  sister  had  published 
a  second,  iir  prose,  called  Miacellaneow  Pieces,  about  which  there  is  an 
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mmuRing  little  anecdote  in  Bogetis'  Memoirs,     Fox  met  Dr.  Ailrin  at 
ditmor. 

" '  I  am  greiktly  pleased  with  your  JlisceUaneouit  Pkoc9,*  said  Fox. 
n   liowed,      *I  particulnrly  admiie/  continued   Fox,  'your  efl»iy 
ApriiuHt  Inconsistency  in  our  KipecUtions."  * 
*•  *Thttt,'  replied  Alkin,  '  is  my  nister'a.' 
"  •  I  iiko  inudi/  returned  Fox,  *  your  essay  "  On  Monastic  InelitU' 


i: 


**  •  Tb-at/  aiiBwered  Aikin,  '  Is  also  my  sister's/ 
**  Fox  thought  it  l«cst  to  say  no  more  about  the  book.'' 
Tliege  easaya  were  followed  by  various  of  the  viaious  itnd  Eii8t4?ni 
pi«cc8  then  ^o  much  in  vogue  ;  abo  by  political  versos  and  pampblota, 
which  aeomod  to  luive  niado  a  greu^t  sonsation  nt  the  tlmt^.  Ijut  Mrs. 
fiarbaald's  turn  was  on  the  whole  more  for  domestic  than  for  litei*aiy 
lift,  although  litonuT  pooplo  always  seem  to  have  had  a  |,^reat  interest 
%at  her. 

During  one  Christmrts  wkii-h  they  spend  in  London,  the  wartliy 
ooaple  go  to  »ee  Mm.  Siddons ;  and  Mrs.  Chnpone  introduces  31i'm. 
B&rbauld  to  Min  Burney.  "A  very  unaflfected^  modest,  sweet,  ami 
pleaidug  young  lady,"  saya  ]tfrs.  Barliauld,  who  is  always  kind  in  her 
de»criptionH.  I\Tis,  Barbauld's  one  complaint  in  London  is  of  the 
iktl^oe  from  huird reisers,  and  the  bewildering  hurry  of  the  gitjat  city, 
whoro  she  had,  notwithfitamling  her  quiet  country  life,  many  ties  and 
frifindKhips  and  aoquaintanoes.  Her  poem  on  "Oondca"  had  brought 
into  some  relations  with  Boswell ;  she  also  knew  Goldsmitli  and 
Johnson.  Here  i.s  her  description  of  the  "  Grvat  Bear : " — 
'*]  do  not  mean  that  one  which  shines  in  the  sky  over  your  head; 
but  the  Bear  that  shines  in  London — a  great,  rough,  surly  animal  His 
Chiistiaii  name  iti  Dr.  Johjison.  'Tis  a  singular  creature ;  but  if  you 
■tiolui  him  be  wiU  not  bite,  and  though  he  growls  sometimoM  hts  h  not 
itt-Jiomoored/' 

Johnson  deaorlhes  Mra.  Barbauld  as  suckling  tooh.  and  chi-onicling 
fflB»Il  hmc*  There  was  not  much  sympathy  between  the  two.  Oha- 
ni€t»s  such  as  JuhiuionV  harmonise  best  with  the  enthuslaatic  and 
nairily  infiuenoed.  Mrs.  Barliauld  did  not  lielong  to  this  class;  she 
tmHed  to  her  own  judgment,  rait?ly  tried  to  influence  othon),  and 
took  a  matter'of-fact  nxtiicr  than  a  passionate  view  of  life.  Site  is  as 
ire  to  him  in  her  criticism  a^  ho  was  in  his  judgment  of  her  :  thny 
of  tiiem  did  the  other  justice.  '*  A  Christian  and  a  man -about- 
town,  a  p'  r\  and  a  biijot  .nrknow lodging  lifo  to  Ixj  tniserablc, 

and  makii.  >  mist*ruUe  through  fear  of  death."     So  she  writes  of 

bin,  and  all  this  wa^^  true ;  but  how  much  mora  wat  also  true  of  the  gr«at 
and  h ; :  ^  ^  !  H ucal  old  man  !  Borne  y «uirs  afterwards,  when  &he  had  been 
readii  .  oil's  long-ex pixrtetl  Li/f  of  Johmon"  she  wrote  of  the 

book ; — *  It  m  like  going  i<j  IJanelagh  ;  you  m«ei  all  your  act|uaintanct^« ; 
but  it  L^  A  Iwiflo  Aiid   moAn   thing  to  bnng  ttius  evory  idio  word   ijito 
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judgmont."  In  our  own  day  we  too  have  our  Boswell  and  our  Johnson 
to  arouso  discussion  and  indignation. 

"  Have  you  seen  Bosweirs  Lift  of  Johnson  ?  He  calls  it  a  Flemish 
portrait,  and  so  it  is — two  quartos  of  a  man's  conversation  and  petty 
habits.  Then  the  treachery  and  meanness  of  watching  a  man  for  years 
in  order  to  Bet  down  every  unguarded  and  idle  w^ord  he  uttered,  is  in- 
conceivable. Yet  with  all  this  one  cannot  help  reading  a  good  deal  of 
it."  Thin  is  addressed  to  the  fliithful  Betsy,  who  was  also  keeping  school 
by  that  time,  and  assuming  brevet  rank  in  consequence. 

Mrs.  Bai*bauld  might  well  complain  of  the  fatigue  from  hairdressers 
in  London.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  friend  she  thus  describes  a  lady's 
drefv  of  the  period : — 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  dress  yourself  in.  Dublin  1  If  you  do  not,  I 
will  tell  you.  Your  waist  must  be  the  cLrcnmference  of  two  oranges,  no 
more.  You  must  erect  a  structure  on  your  head  gradually  ascending  to 
a  foot  high,  exclusive  of  fe;ithers,  and  stretching  to  a  penthouse  of  most 
horrible  projection  behind,  the  breadth  from  wing  to  wing  oonsiderahly 
broader  than  your  shoulder,  and  as  many  different  things  in  your  cap 
as  in  Noah's  ark.  Verily,  I  never  did  see  such  monsters  as  the  heads 
now  in  vogue.     I  am  a  monster,  too,  but  a  moderate  one." 

She  must  have  been  glad  to  get  back  to  her  home,  to  her  daily  work, 
to  Charles,  climbing  his  trees  and  talking  his  nonsense. 

In  the  winter  of  1784  her  mother  died  at  Palgrave.  It  was  Christ- 
mas week  ;  the  old  lady  had  come  travelling  four  days  through  the  snow 
in  a  pastcliaise  with  her  maid  and  her  little  grandchildren,  while  her 
son  rode  on  horseback.  But  the  cold  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey, 
and  the  discomfort  of  the  inns,  proved  too  much  for  Mrs.  Aikin,  who 
reached  her  daughter's  house  only  to  die.  Just  that  time  three  years 
before  !Mrs.  Barbauld  had  lost  her  father,  whom  she  deai-ly  loved.  There 
is  a  striking  letter  from  the  widowed  mother  to  her  daughter  recording 
the  event.  It  is  almost  Spai-tan  in  its  calmness,  but  nevertheless  deeply 
touching.  Now  she,  too,  was  at  i*e8t,  and  after  Mrs.  Aikin's  death  a 
cloud  of  sadness  and  depression  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the  household. 
Mr.  Barbauld  was  ailing ;  he  was  suffering  from  a  nervous  irritability 
which  occasionally  quite  unfitted  him  for  his  work  as  a  schoolmaster. 
Already  his  wife  must  have  had  many  tilings  to  bear,  and  very  much  to 
try  her  courage  and  cheerfulness ;  and  now  her  health  was  also  fiailing.  It 
was  in  1775  that  they  gave  up  the  academy,  which,  on  the  whole,  had 
greatly  flourished.  It  had  been  established  eleven  years ;  they  were  both  of 
them  in  need  of  i-est  and  change.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  re- 
luctance that  they  brought  themselves  to  leave  their  home  at  Palgrave. 
A  successor  was  found  only  too  quickly  for  Mi*s.  Barbauld's  wishes; 
they  handed  over  their  pupils  to  his  ctu-c,  and  went  abroad  for  a  year's 
sunshine  and  distraction. 
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Frain  the  Tintoge  titfj  tnvel  to  t^  AIpo,  ^a «^t  io  mjaftk,  m 

MMXtf^SBreBihvmmaj^bia^lhMdma^hita^ 

mmc dimUiif* t^wwltim.    Thtjtfsfvl hmekhftktmmlk^ Fksao» aad 

reoeb  F&rLi  in  Jxant,  whcro  the  aio  id  the  Dmmtmd  XcdJoee  U  being 

tnetL    Hften  llvy  Rtem  10  Ei^oad,  vaili^  o  do j  oi  BoalqsDO  far  o 

bat  cTooKng  fiom  tacaoo  ni  loB  !!■■  faor  bouts.    Bov  pivUjr'  10 

ofEng^tftdooi^iteflsMthoioftertMriliwiw!  **  A^ 

BOt  vitbooi  |i1i— 'ng  eioHno  dad  we  rioor  o^hb  the  gfoen  nr^Ung 
I     biIko9retTa  with  lose  abKff^ttd  d^vinfiogfaMl  boffdEfod  with  tbo 

bowtborti  bodge,  end  the  So|jUi  tim  tvirM  mad  Ibo  toU  poK 

nd  Ibo  Iroad  liodvAjr  oovorad  vM  «hh1%  oftd  ot  ImC  the  ffoUe  jct 

Bojoitie  Tkoneo.** 

Tbmm  vera  Diaailaa  oi  Hnifalflod  bi  A«oo  d^i^  00  tbera  m 

ittn,onditwuoconfrosofitllo  Unlsrion  ooogK^iUkii  on  Om  biO- 

tbo  woftbj  ooaplo  Io  iitiii  lo  liio  fioHnft  oobafbL  IW  pbM»  ooHBod 
proBtkbf  ODomlh ;  tbej  vcbo  wiAin  f«cb  oT  Ma.  florboold'o  bnHbor, 
Dr.  AUcia,  now  OTCtled  ia  Libjim,  oad  Io  wbon  ibo  vao  toBdvif 
otiocbid.  Tb»  were  1  lOijniiil  poBpIo  >eHlod  oil  ohoo t.  On  tbo  Ugk 
hOUop  wow  plwif  old  bo^Mi  Io  Bro  fai.  TVgo  w^ocwf  itimi  km 
bba  ood  IHooij  faHomi  §m  Wr. 

TV7  ore  o  wrlobii  o&d  fnmdHf  poir^  IwyiTtibTf,  ^od  to  wAibmi 

thotr  frittM^aad  the  ow|aolf  oom,  oad  cntifli,  o»l  tiwlbnwr  p^Bb 

who  eooM  lo^^  vp  tbo  bai  to  rwt  tiMi.    EepncMMi  todbuMr  "al 

h«lf  after  tbne.*    Tbof  ^ev  oastbv  fool  far  •  Migbbov.  Mb* /cMM 

Bailfio:  tbeypoMi^i  iluiMilyoa,oad  la  tWr  torn  Miko  oCboB 

,tb*y  do  ecu  of  oaeiai^n^oad  bin  dro»wbaw^«-tboy»  tbo 

liiy  bo«»  o  foaofg  Sfttftiib  ^Bfil&iMoii  lobooffd  whotsmtmh 

far^iegooim.*    Hmj  oleo  fi  ap  Io  fapora  froai  tino  to  tiao.    <bi 

!iMa  Mr.  l^AaaU  nf  Jie  Io  Vmlkm  to  cboooe  o 

far  M^Ttillia,wbofaoboaltaboirffadtoMr> 


with 


Ho 


two  Uocb  evljHMMd  poia 


YOt^sur^ 
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either  side  of  Mrs.  Kenrick's  portrait  in  Miss  Heed's  drawing-room  at 
Ham|)stead.  Wedgewood  must  have  been  a  personal  friend  of  theirs : 
he  has  modelled  a  lovely  head  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  simple  and  njmph-like. 

Ham()stead  was  no  further  from  London  in  those  days  than  it  is  now, 
and  they  seem  to  have  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  their  friends 
and  relations  in  the  great  city.  They  go  to  the  play  occasionally.  "  I 
have  not  indeed  seen  Mrs.  Siddons  often,  but  I  think  I  never  saw  her 
to  more  advantage,"  she  writes.  "  It  is  not,  however,  seeing  a  play,  it  is 
only  seeing  one  character,  for  they  have  nobody  to  act  with  her." 

Another  expedition  is  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  Warren  Hastings 
was  then  being  tried  for  his  life. 

''  The  trial  has  attracted  the  notice  of  most  people  who  are  within 
reach  of  it.  I  have  been,  and  was  very  much  struck  with  all  the  appa- 
ratus and  pomp  of  jastice,  with  the  splendour  of  the  assembly  which 
contained  everything  distinguished  in  the  nation,  with  the  grand  idea 
that  the  equity  of  the  English  was  to  pursue  crimes  committed  at  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  and  oppressions  exerdsed  towards  the  poor 
Indians  who  had  come  to  plead  their  cause ;  but  all  these  fine  ideas 
vanish  and  fade  away  as  one  observes  the  progress  of  the  cause,  and  sees 
it  fall  into  the  summer  amusements,  and  take  the  place  of  a  rehearsal 
of  music  or  an  evening  at  Vauxhall." 

Mrs.  Barbauld  was  a  Liberal  in  feeling  and  conviction ;  she  was 
never  afraid  to  speak  her  mind,  and  when  the  French  Kevolution  first 
began,  she,  in  common  with  many  others,  hoped  that  it  was  but  the 
dawning  of  happier  times.  She  was  always  keen  about  public  events ; 
she  wrote  an  address  on  the  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  in 
1791,  and  she  published  her  poem  to  Wilberforce  on  the  rejection  of  his 
great  bill  for  abolishing  slaveiy  : — 

Priends  of  tho  friendless,  hail,  je  generous  band, 

she  cries,  in  warm  enthusiasm  for  his  devoted  cause. 

Horace  Walpole  nicknamed  her  Deborah,  called  her  the  Virago 
Barbauld,  and  speaks  of  her  with  utter  rudeness  and  intolerant  spito. 
But  whether  or  not  Horace  Walpole  approved,  it  is  certain  that  Mis. 
Barbauld  possessed  to  a  full  and  generous  degree  a  quality  which  is 
now  less  common  than  it  was  in  her  day. 

Not  very  many  years  ago  I  was  struck  on  one  occasion  when  a  noble 
old  lady,  now  gone  to  her  rest,  e^xclaimed  in  my  hearing  that  people 
of  this  generation  had  all  sorts  of  merits  and  charitable  intentions,  but 
that  there  was  one  thing  she  missed  which  had  certainly  existed  in  her 
youth,  and  which  no  longer  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  account :  that 
public  spirit  which  used  to  animate  the  young  as  well  as  the  old. 

It  is  possible  that  philanthropy,  and  tho  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
gratuitous  diffusion  of  wall-papers  may  be  the  modern  rendering  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  sentiment.  Mrs.  Barbauld  lived  in  veiy  stirring 
days,  when  private  people  shared  in  the  excitements  and  catastrophes  of 


To  bfT  the  fortunes  of  Kiiglaiul,  iia  lo?nUy,  its  8ucct\';si, 
of  her  daily  bread.  By  her  narly  nAsoctfttions  she  belonged 
ta  a  fmxtj  representing  oppositimi,  and  for  that  ver}'  reason  she  was  the 
mors  keenly  Btnick  hy  the  difTeicnoGg  of  the  conduct  of  afialrs  and  the 
opintoiM  of  those  she  trusteed.  Her  friend  Dr.  Priestley  had  emigrated 
to  America  for  his  convictions*  sake ;  Howard  was  giving  his  noblo  life 
for  his  work  ;  Wakefiehl  had  gone  to  prison.  Now  the  very  questionfi 
ar»  forgotten  for  which  tliey  Btru;g^]ed  and  snflTered,  or  the  ani^werA 
liAVi>  come  vthV  i.Tj,  in  this  future  which  is  our 

|imi.int.  mill  t'  "inn  mny  ]>oint  with  a  moral 


Dr*  Aikin,  wlkoae  e«tiumte  of  Li-  o.  .,  ^  ^,,-  ,.  ,y  different  fixim 
Horace  WaIpo1o*H,  ocoasumrkUy  repixjuched  her  for  noi  writing  more 
DOfttUintly.     He  wrote  a  copy  of  Teriie>i  on  tliis  theme  : — 

TliTi^  f  jieHk*  Uio  ^Tiis©,  jtml  hviuU  la-r  lirowH  tievcry : 

I>id  I,  L«'f itijf,  lend  Ttiy  thoiccajt  Inys, 

And  crown  thy  ycmthful  hcnd  wilh  fwfibr»t  hwys, 

That  all  iho  tii^cvtaui**  of  thy  full'^TOwu  year, 

Hhould  lie  inert  and  frtiitJiaB?     0  rcvon* 

Tho«<"i  KJirrt'd  giflM  whofce  tne«d  ia  ♦!»  HtJilr^^  prii.H/*, 

WhoRH  jM>lrrnl  eharui  the  iinrnjttiind  ncml  t-Aa  rtutun 

F«r  from  tho  vapours  of  this  <>tirUily  Fjihcrt), 

8«i»i  t«ise  thtr  lyrt,  roflunie  tke>  lolly  vtmio. 


to  hav«'  wiliin;4^y  hft  the  lyre  for  l>r.  Aikin's  UM.  A  few 
bjmna^  8OID0  gracetul  odi*K,  jimi  MlaQZiis,  a.uii\jtitxd*rjiprit^n.  certAin  nutn- 
\mt  of  Wttll-written  and  original  eesaya,  and  several  |>oUtical  pumphlets, 
vapre^nt  tbo  b«^^t  of  her  work.  Ilcr  more  ambitiuiis  fHH^ms  are  those  by 
which  aho  irt  the  IciiMt  renjembtirrMK  It  w:l8  nt  Hauipstcad  that  JVIm, 
BarljoiiM  wrotfl  lier  conti  ibntions  to  her  hrother***  vobimo  of  JCv*^mtfftt 
at  Ifmnt^  luuung  which  the  tnmsmigratioDR  of  ludur  may  be  quoted  n$i 
A  model  of  ntylo  and  dcH;erhtfnl  mutter.  One  of  tlio  Ixxt  of  her  ,;>vx 
Gronntt  vf  th*  Tanhnnl^  wliioh  wais  written  in  eru-Iy  dnyj<, 

.lit  and  ivnl  htimoiir.  It  brj^nR  with  n  Virgil,  like  incan* 
tauon,  and  goea  on  -.— 

Tiru*  fit  tliB  Holnnin  milvuf  mmtilidc  hnur 
W]i«n  }iun^«r  f\\*\\\  with  dfMjK^tif  pownr, 
When  tUr  \cf\x\  Ktudoijt  quitj  hi«  ITobrow  rooU 
Far  tho  }rpo«»  nD(ini*hnient  of  EnplUh  fmU*, 
And  Uirnw*  DnUnifthvd  airy  nytloinj*  hy 


I'l   ,iU    li  +  t;    L;>ul    ^.C'.  . 


,.i  j»  Ufiak, 


i«#^c^.^r'^«.d    to  very  dilTcmit  libations*,   is  endowoil   witli   rotce 
1/illcT  repfoachea : — 

29— a 
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Unblest  the  cUj,  &nd  IneklesB  was  the  hoof 
Which  doomed  me  to  ft  Presbyterian's  power. 
Fated  to  serre  a  Puritanic  race, 
Whose  slender  meal  is  shorter  than  their  grace. 


VI. 

ThumbkiD,  of  fairy  celebrity,  used  to  mark  his  way  by  flinging  crumbs 
of  bread  and  ecatterlng  stones  as  he  went  along ;  and  in  like  manner 
authors  trace  the  course  of  their  life's  peregrinations  by  the  pamphlets 
and  articles  they  cast  down  as  they  go.  Sometimes  they  throw  stones,  some- 
times they  throw  bread.  In  '92  and  '93  Mrs.  Barbauld  must  have  been 
occupied  with  party  polemics  and  with  the  political  miseries  of  the  time. 
A  pamphlet  on  Gilbert  Wakefield's  views,  and  another  on  ''Sins  of  the 
Government  and  Sins  of  the  People,"  show  in  what  direction  her  thoughts 
were  bent.  Then  came  a  period  of  comparative  calm  again  and 
of  literary  work  and  interest.  She  seems  to  have  turned  to  Aken- 
side  and  Collins,  and  each  had  an  essay  to  himself.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  certain  selections  from  the  Spectator,  Toiler,  &c.,  preceded 
by  one  of  those  admirable  essays  for  which  she  is  really  remarkable. 
She  also  published  a  memoir  of  Richardson  prefixed  to  his  correspond- 
ence. Sir  James  Mackintosh,  writing  at  a  later  and  sadder  time  of  her 
life,  says  of  her  observations  on  the  moral  of  Clarissa  that  they  are  as 
fine  a  piece  of  mitigated  and  rational  stoicism  as  our  language  can 
boast  of. 

In  1802  another  congregation  seems  to  have  made  signs  from  Stoke 
Kewington,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  persuaded  her  husband  to  leave  his  flock 
at  Hampstead  and  to  buy  a  house  near  her  brother's  at  Stoke  Newington. 
This  was  her  last  migration,  and  here  she  remained  until  her  death  in  1825. 
One  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Kenrick  gives  a  description  of  what  might 
have  been  e,  happy  home  :  "  We  have  a  pretty  little  back  parlour  that 
looks  into  our  little  spot  of  a  garden,"  she  says,  "and  catches  every  gleam 
of  sunshine.  We  have  pulled  down  the  ivy,  except  what  covers  the 
coach-house.  We  have  planted  a  vine  and  a  passion-flower,  with  abun- 
dance of  jessamine  against  the  window,  and  we  have  scattered  roses  and 
honeysuckle  all  over  the  garden.  You  may  smile  at  me  for  parading  so 
over  my  house  and  domains."  In  May  she  writes  a  pleasant  letter,  in 
good  spirits,  comparing  her  correspondence  with  her  friend  to  the  flower 
of  an  aloe,  which  sleeps  for  a  hundred  years,  and  on  a  sudden  pushes 
out  when  least  expected.  "  But  take  notice,  the  life  is  in  the  aloe  all 
the  while,  and  sorry  should  I  be  if  the  life  were  not  in  our  friendship 
all  the  while,  though  it  so  rarely  difluses  itself  over  a  sheet  of  paper." 

She  seems  to  have  been  no  less  sociable  and  friendly  at  Stoke  Newing- 
ton  than  at  Hampstead.  People  used  to  come  up  to  see  her  from 
London.  Her  letters,  quiet  and  intimate  as  they  are,  give  glimpses  of 
most  of  the  literary  people  of  the  day,  of  the  memoirs  that  were  then 
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aUre  and  drinldiig  tea  at  one  another's  bousee,  or  walking  all  tlie  way 
to  Stoke  Newington  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  old  lady. 

Charles  Lamb  used  to  talk  of  hifl  two  bald  authoressee,  Mrs.  Bar- 
\mxi\d  being  one  and  Mi*.  Indibald  being  the  other.  Crabb  Robmson 
and  Bogera  were  two  faithful  links  with  the  outer  world.  "Ci-abb 
BobtOBOn  corresponds  with  Madame  d<i  Stael,  is  quite  intimate/'  E;he 
writes,  *'  has  received  I  don't  know  how  many  letterB,"  she  adds,  not  with- 
oat  Kome  slight  arausementw  Miss  Lucy  Aikin  tells  a  pretty  story  of 
Scott  meeting  Airs.  Barbnuld  at  dinner,  and  tilling  her  that  it  was  to 
hmr  tlmt  he  owed  his  poetic  gift.  Some  translations  of  Burger  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Norwich*  which  she  hsd  read  out  at  Edinbui^gh,  had  struck 
him  so  much  that  they  had  determined  him  to  try  his  own  powers  in 
tiiAt  liafi. 

Sb«  often  had  inmates  under  her  roof.  One  of  them  was  a  beautiful 
ami  cbarming  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  of  Edinburgh^ 
wbom  AArly  death  is  recorded  in  her  mother's  life.  Besides  company  at 
liome,  Mnk  Baibauld  went  to  visit  her  friends  from  time  to  time — the 
JEstlins  at  Bristol,  the  Edgeworths,  whose  acquaintance  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Barbauld  made  about  tliis  time,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  invaluable 
IHflOda,  bringing  as  tliey  did  a  bright  new  element  of  interest  nnd 
cbecrful  friendship  into  her  sad  and  dinming  life.  A  man  must  hare 
extroordinarily  good  spirits  to  embark  upon  four  matrimonial  ventures  aa 

Kdgeiworth  did,  and  na  for  Miss  Edgeworth,  grateful,  effusive,  and 
hearted,  she  seems  to  have  more  than  returned  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
igrmiiaUiy. 

Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  Dr,  Aikin's  daughter,  was  now  also  making  her  own 
nyirk  in  the  literary  world,  and  had  inheiited  the  bright  intelligence  and 
mteroii  for  which  her  family  was  so  remarkable.  Much  of  Miss  Aikin's 
work  ia  more  sustained  tJian  her  aunt  s  desultory  productions,  but  it 
Ladcji  that  touch  of  nature  which  has  preserved  Mis.  Barbauld 's  memory 
wbov  more  important  people  are  forgotten. 

Dot  authoress  teems  to  have  had  a  natural  uflection  for  sist«r 
ftidlkere0e«»  Hannah  More  and  ^irs.  Montague  were  both  her  friends, 
ao  wm  Madame  d'Arblay  and  Mrs.  Chapone  in  a  diderent  degi^ee ;  she 
i&iift  liave  known  Mm.  Opie ;  slie  loved  Joanna  Baillio.  The  latter  is 
deeeribed  by  her  ns  the  yotmg  lady  at  Hampstead  who  oame  to  Mr.  Bar- 
liAiiki's  meeting  with  as  demure  a  face  as  if  hhe  had  never  written  a  line. 
Aad  Mifls  Aikin,  in  her  memoirs,  duscribes  in  Johnsonian  language  how 
the  two  Miss  Baillies  came  to  call  one  morning  upon  Mrs.  Barbauld  : — 
**  My  aunt  immedijitely  introduoetl  the  topic  of  the  anonymous  tragediea, 
■fl^M|^lltteraaoe  ta  her  admiration  with  the  generous  delight  in  the 
HHBMbn  of  kindred  gooias  which  distinguished  her."  Biit  it  seems 
tli*t  Mies  BaiUie  sat,  nothing  moved,  and  did  not  betray  herwjlf.  Mrs. 
Barbauld  herself  gives  a  pretty  drwrription  of  the  sisters  in  thdr  home* 
ia  lliat  old  houjie  cm  Windmill  Hill,  which  stands  untouched,  with  ite 
wiDdowi  looking  out  opon  so  much  of  aky  and  heath  and  sun^ 
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with  the  waia<iooted  parlours  where  Walter  Scott  used  to  come,  and 
the  low  wooclen  staircase  leading  to  the  old  rooms  above.  It  is  in  one 
of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Kenrick  that  Mrs.  Barbauld  gives  a  pleasant  glimpse 
of  the  poetess  Walter  Scott  admired.  *'  I  have  not  been  abroad  since  I 
was  at  Norwich,  except  a  day  or  two  at  Hampstead  with  the  Miss  Baillies. 
One  should  be,  as  I  was,  beneath  their  i-oof  to  know  all  their  merit. 
Their  house  is  one  of  the  best  ordered  I  know.  They  have  all  manner 
of  attentions  for  their  friends,  and  not  only  Miss  B.,  but  Joanna,  is  as 
clover  in  furnishing  a  room  or  in  an-anging  a  party  as  in  writing  plays, 
of  which,  by  the  way,  she  has  a  volume  ready  for  the  press,  but  she  will 
not  give  it  to  the  public  till  next  winter.  The  subject  is  to  be  the  passion 
of  fear.  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  hero  that  passion  can  afford!" 
Fear  was,  indeed,  a  passion  alien  to  her  natm-e,  and  she  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  woi*d. 

Mrs.  Barbauld's  description  of  Hannah  More  and  her  sisters  liviw; 
on  their  special  hill-top  was  written  after  Mr.  Barbauld's  death,  and 
thirty  yeara  after  Miss  More's  verses  which  are  quoted  by  Mrs.  Ellis 
in  her  excellent  memoir  of  Mrs.  Barbauld : — 

Nor.  I>arb:iTil(l,  shall  my  glowing  IiPiirt  refuse 
A  tribute  to  thy  virtues  or  thy  muse ; 
This  humble  merit  shall  at  least  be  mine, 
The  poet's  chaplet  for  thy  broirs  to  twine ; 
My  Terse  thy  talents  to  the  world  shall  teach, 
And  praise  the  graces  it  dcsi);iir8  to  reach. 

Then,  after  philosophically  questioning  the  power  of  genius  to  confer 
true  happiness,  she  concludes  : — 

Can  all  the  boasted  powers  of  wit  and  song 
Of  life  one  p:ing  remove,  one  hour  prolong? 
Fallacious  hope  which  daily  truths  deride — 
For  you,  alas !  have  wept  and  Garrick  dird. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  genius  might  not  be  able  to  achieve,  the  five 
Miss  Mores  had  been  living  on  peacefully  together  in  the  very  com- 
fortable cottage  which  had  been  raised  and  thatched  by  the  poetess's 
earnings. 

"  Barley  Wood  is  equally  the  seat  of  taste  and  hospitality,"  says  Mrs. 
Barbauld  to  one  friend. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  friendly  than  their  reception,"  she  writes 
to  her  brother,  "  and  nothing  more  charming  than  their  sitaatioB. 
An  extensive  view  over  the  Mondip  Hills  is  in  fix)nt  of  their  house, 
with  a  pretty  view  of  Wrington.  Their  home — cottage,  because  it 
is  thatched — stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  rising  ground,  which  they 
have  planted  and  made  quite  a  little  paradise.  The  five  sisters,  all 
good  old  maids,  have  lived  together  these  fifty  years.  Hannah  More  is 
a  good  deal  broken,  but  possesses  fully  her  powers  of  conversation,  and 
her  vivacity.  We  exchanged  riddles  like  the  wise  men  of  old ;  I  was 
given  to  undentAndshe  was  writing  something." 
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Theit)  b  another  alluBiou  to  Mm.  Hannfth  ISIore  in  a  aenfiible  letter 

"^        Barlmnld,   written   to   Miss   Edgeworth   about   this   time, 

<^  join  in  an  alarming  eateqirise  stiggesti'd  by  the  vivjicious  Mr. 

>wortb,  '*a  FeininiwI,  a  literary  paper  to  be  futir-ely  coutribiited  to 

ladies^  and  where  all  articles  are  to  be  accepted/'    "  There  h  no  bond 

union,"  Mr«.  Barbanld  says,  *'  among  literary  women  any  more  than 

long  literary  men  ;    tlifferfut  sentiments  and   connections  separate 

much   more  than  the  joint   interest  of  their   sex  would   unite 

Mrs*  HannaJi  More  would  not  write  along  with  you  or  mo, 

should  possibly  liesitate  at  joming  I^Ii^s  Hjiys  or — if  she  were 

-Mrs.  Go<lwin."     Then  she  suggests  the  numes  of  Miss  13aillie» 

Opie,  her  niece  ]Slis8  Lucy  Atkiui  and  Mr,  8.  Ilogers,  who  would 

thinks,  be  averse  to  joining  the  scheme. 


vn. 

^^   How  strangely  unnatural  it  seems  when  Fate^s  heavy  hand   falls 

^■(m  quiet  and  common -place  livefi,  changing  the  tranquil  routine  of 

^Bety  day  into  the  solemnities  and  excitements  of  teiTor  and  tragedy  ! 

|p  was  after  their  removal  to  Stoke  Newington  that  the  saddest  of  nil 

blows  fell  uj>on  this  true-hoarted  woman.     Her  hunbtind's  hypodiondriit 

deepened  and  changed,  and  the  attacks  became  so  sonoiis   that  her 

brother  and  his  family  urged  her  anxioitjly  to  leave  him  to  other  care 

^itoii  her  own.      It  was  no    longer  safe  for   poor   Mr.    Barbauld   to 

Hpiain  alone  with  his  wife,  und  her  life,  says  Mrs.  Le  Breton,  wa£  more 

than  once  in  peril.     But,  at  £rst,  she  would  not  hear  of  leaving  him ; 

lOugh  on  more  than  one  occasion  she  hud  to  fly  for  protection  to  her 

ler  clo8e  by. 
There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  patient  fiilelity  with  which 
Barbauld  tried  to  soothe  the  later  sad  diaastroun  yeai-s  of  her 
id's  life.     She  must  have  been  a  woman  of  singular  nerve  and 
to  endure  as  she  did  the  excitement  and  cruel  aberrations  of 
once  gentle  and  devoted  companion.     Bhe  only  gave  in  after  long 
Roiituioe. 

"An  alienation  from  me  has  taken  pooiession  of  his  mind,"  she 
saje,  in  ik  letter  to  Mrs.  Kenrick ;  **  my  presence  seems  to  irritate  hira, 
X  must  resign  myself  to  a  separation  from  him  who  bus  been  for 
years  the  jvartner  of  my  heart,  my  faithful  friend,  my  inseparable 
ipanion."     With  her  luibitual  Tetioence,  she  dwclln  no  moi^3  on  that 
ful  topic,  but  goes  on  to  make  plans  for  them  both,  asks  her  old 
to  oome  and  cheer  her  in  her  lonolincsB,  and  the  fsitliful  Uetsy, 
a  ^^    •  iil  hcpitilf,  troubbMlbydeafoesB 

Oi)i  I  heart,  and  pro iiusea  to CJOme, 

tiifort  with  her  of  old  companionship  and  familiar  ^yrn- 
'  f''-*^)ing  VC17  affecting  in  the  loyalty  uf  the  two 
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aged  women  stretching  out  their  hands  to  each  other  across  a  whole 
lifetime.     After  her  visit  Mrs.  Barhauld  writes  again — 

'^He  is  now  at  Norwich,  and  I  hear  very  favourable  accounts  of 
his  health  and  si)irits  j  he  seems  to  enjoj  himself  very  much  amongst 
his  old  friends  there,  and  converses  among  them  with  his  uimal 
animation.  There  are  no  symptoms  of  violence  or  of  depression;  so 
far  is  favourable ;  but  this  cruel  alienation  from  me,  in  which  my  brother 
is  included,  Ktill  remains  deep-rooted,  and  whether  he  will  ever  change 
in  this  point  Heaven  only  knows.  The  medical  men  fear  he  will  not ; 
if  so,  my  dear  friend,  what  remains  for  me  but  to  resign  myself  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  and  to  think  with  pleasure  that  every  day  brings  me 
nearer  a  period  which  naturally  cannot  be  very  far  off,  and  at  which 
this  as  well  as  every  temporal  affliction  must  terminate  1 

"  '  Anything  but  this ! '  is  the  cry  of  weak  mortals  when  afiiicted ; 
and  sometimes  I  own  I  am  inclined  to  make  it  mine ;  but  I  will  check 
myself." 

But  while  she  was  hoping  still,  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  malady  oc- 
curred. He,  poor  soul,  weary  of  his  existence,  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings : 
he  was  found  lifeless  in  the  New  River.  Lucy  Aikin  quotes  a  Dirge 
found  among  her  aunt's  papers  after  hei*  death : — 

Fare  spirit,  0  where  art  thon  now? 

O  whisper  to  my  soul, 
0  lot  some  soothening  thought  of  thee 

This  bitter  grief  control. 

'Tis  not  for  thee  the  tears  I  shed, 

Thy  sufferings  now  are  o'er. 
The  sea  is  calm,  the  tempest  past, 

On  that  eternal  shore. 

Xo  more  the  storms  that  wrecked  thy  peace 

Shall  tear  that  gentle  breast. 
Nor  summer's  rage,  nor  winter's  cold 

That  poor,  poor  frame  molest. 


Farewell !  With  honour,  peace,  and  love. 

Be  that  dear  memory  blest. 
Thou  hast  no  tears  for  me  to  shed, 

When  I  too  am  at  rest 

But  her  time  of  rest  was  not  yet  come,  and  she  lived  for  seventeen  yeais 
after  her  husband.  She  was  very  brave,  she  did  not  turn  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  friends,  she  endured  her  loneliness  with  courage,  she  worked 
to  distract  her  mind.  Here  is  a  touching  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  of 
Norwich,  in  which  she  says : — "  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  letter, 
still  more  for  the  very  short  visit  that  preceded  it.  Though  short — ^too 
short — ^it  has  left  indelible  impressions  on  my  mind.  My  heart  has  truly 
had  communion  with  yours ;  your  sympathy  has  been  balm  to  it ;  and  I 
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ffried 


that  tii«ro  m  new  no  one  on  oarih  to  whom  I  could  pour  out  that 

more  reoulllj.  ...  I  am  now  aitting  alone  again,  and  feel  like  a 

wiio  hii6  been  fdtting  by  a  cheerful  fire,  not  sensible  at  the  time 

temperature  of  the  air ;  but  the  fire  removed,  he  finds  the  aeaacn 

winter.     Dny  after  day  ijasses,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 

th  my  time  ;  my  mind  has  no  energy  nor  power  of  application/* 

uch  slie  felt  her  loneliness  appears  again  and  again  from  one 
another.  Then  she  Rtru^gled  against  discouragement ;  she 
took  to  her  pen  again.  To  Mrs.  Kenrick  she  writes  : — "  I  intend  to  pay 
my  letter  debte :  not  much  troubling  my  head  whether  I  have  anything  to 
0i>y  or  not ;  yet  to  you  my  heart  hiia  always  something  to  Bay  :  it  always 
reoognises  you  as  among  the  dearest  of  its  friends ;  and  while  it  feels  that 
impreasionji  are  made  with  difiiculty  and  early  efiaced,  rptaius,  and 
will  retain^  I  trust  beyond  this  world,  those  of  our  early  and  long- 
aSection.*' 

She  set  to  work  again,  trying  to  forget  her  heavy  trials.  It  was 
dunng  the  first  years  of  her  widowhood  that  she  published  her  edition 
tba  British  novelLsts  in  some  &tty  volames.  There  is  an  opening 
pter  to  this  edition  upon  novels  and  novel-writing,  which  is  an  ad- 
ble  and  most  interesting  essay  upon  fiction,  beginning  from  the  very 
iiest  times. 

In   1811  she  wrote  her  poem  on  the  King's  illness,  and  also  the 
poem  which  provoked  such  indignant  comments  at  the  time, 
descrilieft  Britiun  s  rise  and  luxury',  warns  her  of  the  dangers  of  her 
rnibouaded  ambition  and  unjustifiable  wars  : — 

AlUt  amu,  utid  wealth  do«t]t>y  the  fimtta  they  bring  ; 
Comnustet,  like  b««uty4  knowi  no  fdcond  ipnng. 

iogeniious  youth  from  Ontario's  shore  who    visit*  the  ruins  of 
m  is  one  of  the  many  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having  suggested 
Lord  Macaulay's  oelebratod  New-Zeahinder : — 

Peniire  and  thoughtAd  stuill  the  wanderers  grf^ut 
Each  vpltndid  flquaro  aod  still  tintrodden  atrcet, 
Or  of  Boma  cramblin^  ttirret,  mined  hy  time. 
Tb«  bfoken  gtairfl  with  perilona  step  ahall  climb. 
ThdDCi!  «tf«trh  their  view  the  wide  horizon  round. 
By  soattared  liiuntet«  tnic«  iui  aDctent  bouttd, 
Aud,  cbokod  no  more  with  flpcts,  fair  Thamea  furrej 
Through  roedfi  &od  Mdge  pnrsae  hi»  idla  way. 

It  b  impoBsible  not  to  admire  the  poem,  though  it  is  stilted  and  not 
Uid  present  taste.     The  description  of  Britain  as  it  now  i»  and  as  it 
was  is  very  ingenious : — 

WherQ  0D0»  Bonduca  whirled  the  scythed  car. 
And  the  fi«rce  laatroaa  raited  the  ihriek  of  war« 
light  forma  beoeath  trftaaperent  muslin  Hottt, 
And  tutof'd  foiees  tw^U  the  artful  note ; 
Light'leared  acacias,  and  the  shady  p]&ne, 
ABd  »pr«adifig  oedar«  giaee  the  woodLiod  reiga. 

2a-4 
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The  poem  is  forgotten  now,  though  it  was  scouted  at  the  time  and 
violently  attacked,  Southey  himself  falling  upon  the  poor  old  lady,  and 
devouring  her,  spectacles  and  all.  She  felt  these  attacks  very  mndi,  and 
could  not  be  consoled,  though  Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  a  waim-heartad 
letter  of  indignant  sympathy.  But  IVIrs.  Barbauld  had  something  in  bur 
too  genuine  to  be  crushed,  even  by  sarcastic  criticism.  She  puUished 
no  more,  but  it  was  after  her  poem  of  "  1811  "  that  she  wrote  the  beau- 
tiful ode  by  which  she  is  best  known  and  best  remembered, — ^the  ode 
that  Wordsworth  used  to  repeat  and  say  he  envied,  that  Tennyson  has 
called  "  sweet  verses,"  of  which  the  lines  ring  their  tender  hopeful 
chime  like  sweet  church  bells  on  a  summer  evening. 

Madame  d'Arblay,  in  her  old  age,  told  Orabb  Bobinson  that  eveiy 
night  she  said  them  over  to  herself  as  she  went  to  her  rest.  To  the  writer 
they  are  almost  sacred.  The  hand  that  jmtiently  pointed  out  to  her,  one 
by  one,  the  syllables  of  Mi's.  Barbauld's  hymns  for  children,  that  tended 
our  childhood,  as  it  had  tended  our  father's,  marked  these  verses  one 
night,  when  it  blessed  us  for  the  last  time. 

Life,  we've  been  lorg  together, 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather: 

'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear ; 

Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh  or  tear, 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 

Choose  thine  own  time. 

Say  not  good-night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime. 

Bid  me  *•  Good  morning." 

Mrs.  Barbauld  was  over  seventy  when  she  wrote  this  ode.     A  poem, 
called  "  Octogenary  Reflections,"  is  also  very  touching  : — 

Say  yci  who  through  this  round  of  eighty  years 
Have  proved  its  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears  ; 
Say  what  is  life,  ye  veterans  who  have  trod, 
Step  following  steps,  its  flowery  thorny  road  ? 
Enough  of  good  to  kindle  strong  de»iro ; 
Knougli  of  ill  to  damp  the  rising  fire ; 
Enough  of  love  and  fency,  joy,  and  hope. 
To  fan  desire  and  give  the  passions  scope  ; 
l^nough  of  disappointment,  sorrow,  pain, 
To  seal  the  wise  man's  sentence — "  All  is  vain." 

There  is  another  fragment  of  hers  in  which  she  likens  herself  to  a 
schoolboy  left  of  all  the  train,  who  hears  no  sound  of  wheels  to  bear 
him  to  his  father's  bosom  home.  "  Thus  I  look  to  the  hour  when  I 
shall  follow  those  that  are  at  rest  before  me."  And  then  at  last  the  time 
came  for  which  she  longed.  Her  brother  died,  her  faithful  Mrs.  Ken- 
lick  died,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  whom  she  loved  most  of  all.  She  had  con- 
sented to  give  up  her  solitary  home  to  spend  the  remaining  years  of  her 
life  in  the  home  of  her  adopted  son  Charles,  now  married,  and  a  father ; 
but  it  was  while  she  was  on  a  little  visit  to  her  fiister-in-law,  Mrs.  Aikin, 
that  the  summons  came^  veiy  swiftly  and  peacefnUy,  as  she  sat  in  her 
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chair  one  day.    Her  nephow  transcribed  these,  tbo  last  lines  she  ever 


"Who  are  yon?" 

"  Do  yoa  not  Imov  ma  ?  hare  you  not  expected  me  ?'* 
**  Whither  do  you  carry  me?** 
"  Come  with  me  and  yoa  shall  know." 
"  The  iray  is  dark.** 
"  It  ii  veil  trodden.'* 
"  Yee,  in  the  forward  track.'* 
"  Come  along." 

"  Oh !  shall  I  there  see  my  beloved  ones  ?  Will  they  welcomo  me,  and  vill  they 
know  me  ?  Ob,  tell  me,  tell  me ;  thou  canst  tell  me." 
"  Yee ,  bnt  thon  mnst  come  first." 

**  Scop  a  little ;  keep  thy  hand  off  till  thon  haat  told  me.** 
"  I  aerer  watt." 

"  Oh!  ihall  I  see  the  warm  snn  again  in  my  cold  grare  ? " 
"  Nothing  is  there  that  can  foel  the  snn.'* 
"Oh,  where  then?** 
"  Come,  I  say." 

One  may  acknowledge  the  groat  progress  which  people  have  made 
since  Mrs.  Barbauld's  day  in  the  practice  of  wiiting  prose  and  poetry, 
in  the  art  of  expressing  upon  paper  the  thoughts  which  are  in  most 
people's  minds.  It  is  (to  use  a  friend's  simile)  like  playing  uix>n  tlie 
piano — everybody  now  learns  to  play  upon  the  ])iano,  and  it  in  cer- 
tain that  the  modest  performances  of  the  ladies  of  Mi-s.  Barbauld's  time 
would  scarcely  meet  with  the  attention  now,  which  they  accepted  then 
as  their  natural  due.  But  all  the  same,  the  stock  of  true  feeling,  of 
peal  poetry,  is  not  increased  by  the  increased  volubility  of  our  pens ;  and 
80  when  something  comes  to  us  that  \b  real,  that  is  complete  in  pathos 
or  in  wisdom,  we  still  acknowledge  the  gift,  and  ai-e  grateful  for  it. 

A.  I.  li. 
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PART  I. 

Between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Sihylline  range  of  the  Apennines  lies  a 
fertile  undulating  country  rich  in  com,  wine,  and  oil.  ilelds  of  wheat, 
of  maize,  of  red  clover,  of  flax,  of  beans,  cover  the  vaUeys  and  the  hill 
sides,  groves  of  maples  garlanded  with  vines  riae  from  amidst  the  ooni, 
olives  and  mulberries  abound,  acacias  and  wild  roses  border  the  roads, 
and  an  occasional  group  of  6ne  oaks  and  elms  makes  the  traveller  regret 
that  more  have  not  been  spared  in  what  was  once  a  beautifully  wooded 
country.  Peasants,  men  and  women  (these  last  most  picturesquely 
attired),  are  to  be  seen  busily  engaged  in  cultivation.  Enormous  white 
oxen  draw  the  plough  and  convey  wagons  along  the  road.  Quaint 
villages  are  perched  on  the  summit  of  each  hUl.  The  snow-capped 
Apennines  close  the  horizon  to  the  west,  and  distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view  of  the  sea  dotted  with  the  gaily  painted  sails  of  the  fishing 
boats  which  is  caught  by  glimpses  between  the  hills. 

All  would  speak  of  peace  and  contentment  were  it  not  for  the  attitude 
of  defence  exhibited  by  each  tiny  town  with  its  massive  surrounding  wall 
perforated  with  holes  for  cannon.  This  wall,  the  church  whose  spire 
shows  above,  and  the  arch  through  which  you  enter  the  principal  street 
unevenly  paved  and  sloping  upwards,  speak  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  many 
of  these  villages  owe  their  origin  to  a  far  more  remote  time.  The  name, 
the  characteristics,  the  very  site  of  the  village  have  been  changed ;  but  still 
it  is  identical  with  a  vUlage  or  perhaps  a  town  situated  once  in  the  valley 
beneath,  and  rebuilt  on  the  hill  where  the  frightened  inhabitants  took 
refuge  from  the  invasion  of  Northern  barbarians.  If,  attracted  by  the  me- 
diaevalism  of  its  outward  aspect,  the  traveller  should  have  the  curiosity  to 
pass  through  the  archway  and  see  how  life  goes  on  inside  the  little  town, 
the  illusion  that  he  has  been  carried  back  suddenly  into  a  past  age  will 
not  be  dispelled.  It  is  very  likely  to  be  "  festa,"  and  the  folks  are 
Hocking  in  and  out  of  the  open  church  door.  The  congregation  consists 
chiefly  of  ''  contadine  "  in  their  white  chemises  and  outside  stays,  their 
heads  and  necks  adorned  with  gay  kerchiefs.  Some  of  these  are  very 
smart  in  velvet  and  silk  with  coral  necklaces,  and  their  fingers  and  ears 
laden  with  rings ;  smarter  than  the  signora  in  her  brown  stuff  gown, 
and  black  lace  veil  and  fan.  Further  up  the  straggling  street  a  roaset 
bough  denotes  the  tavern,  or  "  osteria,"  and  outside  sits  the  host  enjoying 
himself  al  fresco  with  a  few  friends — the  "  curato  "  perhaps,  and  various 
loungers  the  hilts  of  whose  knives  peep  from  amon^  the  folds  of  the 
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red  flUfihea  which,  encircle  their  waiata.  A  mendicant  Friar  with 
leet  Mid  rosary  hanging  from  the  girdle  of  hiB  one  brp^irn  garment 
from  door  to  door  asking  fdms.  Women  with  skirts  tiimed  up, 
or  looped  behind  over  their  short  white  petticoats,  ply  their  distaffii  as 
liiejr  walk.  Others  with  pitchers  on  their  he}i4fl  are  on  their  way  to  or 
m  the  well.  In  yonder  "  palazzo  "  with  the  grated  %vindowa  and  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  door,  dwells  the  great  man  of  the  village, 
e  is  rich,  and  Uv^  in  a  certain  rude  stata  He  keeps  opaa  houas,  and 
hoppitality  extends  to  all  travellers  of  whatever  sort  and  degree 
bom  business  or  pleasure  toAf  take  to  the  village.  Should  our  tourist 
ascend  those  stone  steps  and  enter  that  door,  he  will  find  himself  a 
welcome  guest  in  tlie  stone-paved  dining-room,  where  at  one  long  table 
will  possibly  be  assembled  a  most  heterogeneous  collection  of  people. 
On  his  right  may  be  a  prince,  a  general,  or  an  archbishop  ',  on  his  left, 
pedlar.  The  fare  will  bo  plentiful,  but,  if  he  be  an  Englishman, 
much  to  hb  taste.  One  plate,  one  knife,  and  one  fork  must  do 
for  many  dishtvi.  Dogs,  cats,  and  pigeons  wander  about  the 
and  scramble  for  what  they  can  get.  Should  the  traveller 
flloet  to  stay  the  night,  his  host,  with  many  elaborate  speeches  and 
y  as  much  out  of  date  as  everything  else  ai-ound  him,  will  show 
way  up  the  wide  stone  staircase  through  many  lofty  saloons,  stone- 
,Ted  and  bare  of  furniture,  to  the  guest  chamber,  where  he  will  de- 
t  the  oil  lamp  of  antique  form,  and,  bidding  the  gue.st  "  buon  riposo  " 
leave  liim  to  the  contemplation  of  an  enormous  bed  adorned  ^ath 
bilk  hangings,  its  sheets  and  pillow-caaes  trimmed  with  rare  lace 
©mbroidere<l  with  the  family  arras.  There  is  something  about  this 
itive  state  of  society  refreshing  to  one  weary  of  our  artificial  exist- 
Here  the  oxen  tread  out  the  corn ;  women  spin  and  weave  their 
fram  Bmx  they  have  grown  themselves.  Money  is  little  used  sus 
um  of  eixchange.  So  much  wool  bartered  against  so  much  oil ; 
to  Bittch  wine  against  so  much  ll»x  ;  and  so  on.  It  is  all  wixjng,  of 
OOBite^  and  the  waste  of  iiino  itnd  energy  makes  the  utilitarian  shudder  ; 
\m%  ibr  those  not  addicted  tu  the  study  of  ]X>lttical  economy,  and  who 
pttitr  rsoeiving  impressions  to  making  mlculations,  the  picture,  whilst 
is  bqt  a  picture,  Doeseeses  a  certain  charm. 


YlLtAOE  GrAITDEES. 

The  gttftt  man  of  the  village  may  not  be  a  marquis,  or  even  a  ooant ; 
is  of  putrician  family,  of  ancient  name  and  lineage.     For  oen* 
his  ancestry  have  occupied  the  same  huube,  or  **  palazzo"  im  tuiy 
it  bouse  is  called,  and  it6  head,  having  been  more  prudent  or  more 
than  his   neighbours,  bis  kept  his  property  intact.     He  is  veiy 
ponier^iktive  and  keeps  up  old  titiditions  ;  to  his  retreat  new  ideas  do  not 
bU*  very  fast ;  an<l  wheti  perforce  the  march  of  civiliaatioo  bringa 
it  innovations  to  his  knowledge,  ho  turns  as  deaf  an  mu  si  he 
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can.  He  is  " clericale ;"  and,  although  he  knows  littie  of  anr  but  TiQage 
politics  he  objects  on  prindpie  to  all  the  acts  of  tlie  present  Gorenmient 
Though  an  npright  man  in  his  way,  his  political  morality  is,  aoeording  to 
our  notions,  unsooncL  I  have  known  a  village  magnate,  most  respect- 
able and  honourable  in  hLs  own  and  the  |!enenil  estimation,  tiy  to  cony 
favoar  with  both  candidates  at  the  election.  He  promised  his  Tote  to 
one,  h.\!i  influence  to  the  other :  and  these  promises  he  kept.  Unfortu- 
nately the  double  game  our  friend  had  been  playing  came  to  the  ears  of 
both  candidates,  and  both  cut  him.  It  was  hard  that  his  efibrts  to  keep 
two  friends  had  resulted  in  making  two  enemies,  but  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  his  conscience  at  least  was  dear.  He  had  giroi 
his  vote  to  him  to  whom  it  had  been  promised,  as  an  honourable  man 
could  do  no  less.  He  had  also  kept  his  promise  to  the  other  candidate — 
given  him  his  influence  and  support.  What  eould  be  fiuiert  The 
"curato**  had  approved  with  an  affirmatiye&dgn  of  the  head  ;  he  wasa  man 
of  few  words  the  "curato,"  and  it  was  therefore  supposed  that  he  thought 
the  more.  Although  extremely  **  dose  "  with  his  money,  in  most  otiier 
things  he  is  liberal  to  excess,  no  doubt  because  the  abundant  prodooe  of 
his  land  i$  not  easily  turned  into  money.  He  keeps  open  house,  not  only 
to  pa.ssing  travellers,  but  for  decayed  gentry  whose  &milies  ooee  lied 
with  his  own.  Neighbours  lower  in  the  social  scale  are  also  admitted : 
these  form  a  Fort  of  court,  and  are  expected  to  make  themsdves  jaehd 
at  a  pinch,  help  cook  the  dinner,  look  after  the  children,  wait  at  table, 
ttc.  When  not  otherwise  occupied  they  keep  their  benefsMTtor  company, 
listen  to  his  stories,  Inngh  at  his  jokes,  retail  or  invent  gossip,  and  so 
earn  their  dinner  or  their  sapper.  To  the  poor  he  is  very  charitable ; 
one  di\y  in  the  week  bread  i<  distributed  to  all  who  apply  for  it,  and 
their  number  is  legion.  On  that  day  the  house  is  in  a  state  of  siege ; 
incessant  is  the  knocking  at  the  door,  and  loud  the  clamours  for  "  pane, 
jjane."  At  Easter  **  ciambelli  " — the  name  for  cakes  made  in  a  droular 
form,  as  they  usually  are  here — are  distributed  in  the  same  lavish  manner. 
The  owner  of  the  "  palazzo  "  adds  to  his  other  virtues  that  of  being  a  kind 
husband  and  an  anxious  father.  The  signora  hassddom  much  authority 
in  the  household  ;  she  was  married  straight  from  the  convent  at  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  and  since  then  her  mind  has  not  grown  much.  She  is  indo- 
lent, and  occupies  herself  as  little  as  possible  with  the  management  of 
her  household  and  children.  Her  one  passion  is  dress,  and  in  this  her 
husband  indulges  her.  He  has  found  out  that  the  gift  of  a  new  gown 
or  a  pair  of  earrings  is  the  surest  and  easiest  way  to  her  heart,  and  it  is 
by  such  presents  that  domestic  peace  is  restored  after  a  breeze  such  as 
not  unfrequently  disturbs  the  harmony  of  home.  During  the  summer 
months  the  signora  passes  the  greater  part  of  each  day  in  sleep.  In  the 
cool  of  the  evening  she  attires  herself  in  gorgeous  array,  and  saunters 
down  the  promenade  accompanied  by  her  maid.  In  spite  of  sleep,  of 
dress,  of  evening  promenades,  much  gossip,  and  a  little  embroidery,  the 
signora  occasionally  finds  time  hang  heavily  on  her  hands.    The  mother 
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of  ft  hitgin  fiamilf  confeKSMsd  to  having  found  **  divertbiooto  **  in  ligbtiiig 
Ixw  alter  box  of  lucifor  niatch*^.  "  It  was  wasteful/*  »be  admitted ; 
"  hot  on*  must  do  tjomtthiug  to  malte  the  timo  pjwis,"  The  untidy  room 
AQii  tbo  dirty  children  uii^^ht  Uavo  fiupgest^l  to  lier  a  V>etter  occupation 
for  Immt  eji&re  timo  timii  li«;!iting  lucifer  )MHtrTiOH,  V*nt  ahi?  »ti\v  iiutlnng 
%Mtdm  m  hev  domestic  armn^i^cimciits. 

Tke  Lv;  '  ua  Italixiti    ladies  occupy  themselves  witb    the 

ramiiju;  fit  i  id  the  money  thus  earaecJ  Ls  always  their  per- 

cpiinftcw  Wiien  wlkwonns  iinswcr,  they  are  very  pro6table,  and  the 
bowcfT  dwelling  docked  out  for  them  ai*e  a  pretty  sight;  but  when  thoy 
ftre  victim*  of  di>«oii30«  oh  I  then  words  cannot  describe  the  loathsomo- 
Oftm  r.''  ir  tKlomn.     The  children  are  neglected  in  a  way 

vhic-li  ta  with  the  good  management  of  our  niii*serip8. 

in  ioliijftcy  they  have  one  blessing  too  often   denied  to  Eti^lish 
ri>-«t.     They  are  never  d(?prived  of  their  aatm'al  food  ;  the  "  Ixittle  "  is 
iiuittlution  tmlcTiown  tn  Italiun  motherR.     Tlie  *•  balia/*  or  wet-nurse, 
htoen  months.     Sometimes  she  is  token  into 
I  ^  t  luT  infiint  is  put  out  to  nut-he,  and  forms  part 

I     of  m  panaant'a  family  for  tho  firtt  fonr  or  fire  jrears  of  its  life.     This  saves 
Lmi  '     '    '*  trouble,  and  tlie  saving  of  trouble  appears  to  be  the  chief 

^^1  ;  d  in  the  brinj^in^  up  of  infants.     The  *'  fascia"  ia  found 

ft  conveniont  ?;tyle  of  dress  for  raoihe-T  and  nurses.  The  crnelty  to  the 
ckUti  of  binding  up  its  legs  so  tightly  that  it  can  not  move  them  fieems 
iMver  to  be  considcrred.  When  thus  done  up,  and  tied  at  intervals  with 
t«riii0  like  a  parcel,  the  baby  is  carried  upright  under  one  arm.  It  ia 
no  ooe's  part-icnlar  business  to  look  after  the  children  when  they  are 
takm  from  their  foster  mother.  They  are  too  young  for  the  father's 
eare,  Tlio  mother  often  considers  them  very  much  in  her  way.  They 
eftt  what  Uiey  cun  get,  and  the  ladies'  maid  washes  them  up  when  she 
bus  got  tamo,  whicli  in  not  every  day.  At  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  the 
hoys  ftTft  aeat  to  a  "  sominario/'  the  girls  to  a  convent,  to  be  educated ; 
btit  ifi  what  their  edncntion  consii^tH  is  a  mystery.  An  Italian  lady 
irhoKo  ediioation  had  been  completed  at  a  most  fashionable  convent  asked 
no  if  it  waa  really  neecsNiry  to  ctosr  the  sea  in  order  to  get  to  England. 
My  explaniitinn  that  England  was  nn  lalnnd  did  not  enlighten  her  at  all, 
^w  nbe  did  not  know  that  "  island  **  meant  land  .surrounded  by  water, 
■hft  boys  are  very  thankful  when  allowed  to  exchange  the  priest's  dresi 
W0y  II9«  obliged  to  wear  at  their  ^hool  for  secular  garments,  but  they 
|bf<9flfttn  kfptin  the  "  et^mitmrio  "  to  V»o  out  of  mischief  until  past  twenty. 
HJbo  latlukr  fiudM  thern^  on  their  return,  singularly  devoid  of  all  useful 
Information  and  all  pnu-tical  ideas.  The  only  occupation  to  which  they 
Iftkn  kiniUy  in  '•  la  caccia,"  and  they  seldom,  through  life,  pursue  aoy 
^^^^^■Mfttion  wit  I  est. 

^^I^Bi^X^t  ^^"  — ambition — wt^lios  to  do  something  in  ^le 

Boti^  *  but  it  i«*  too  late  now  to  take  to  ft  profeiBion.  He  has  wasted 
B«  toll  yeftni  of  Ids  youth — or,  ntber,  they  have  been  wasted  for  him — 
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and  he  complains  bitterly  that  he  is  fit  for  nothing  but  a  priest    A  priest 
he  will  not  be ;  neither  is  he  content  to  remain  at  home,  with  nothing  but 
his  miserable  younger  son's  portion  to  live  upon.    (Half  the  entiie  fbrtcme 
goes  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the  other  half  is  divided  in  equal  portions 
amongst  the  renmining  children.)     This  son,  naturally  the  best  endowed, 
too  often  turns  out  the  black  sheep  of  the  family.     The  daughters,  on 
their  return  from  the  convent,  are  subjected  to  a  discipline  almost  as 
strict  as  that  of  the  nuns.     They  may  never  leave  the  house  except  with 
their  father,  neither  mother  nor  brothers  being  considered  escort  enough. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  read  any  books  but  fashion  books,  and  they  are 
locked  into  their  rooms  at  night.     I  knew  one  imaginative  girl  who  em- 
ployed the  time  during  which  she  was  locked  into  her  own  room  in 
writing  thrilling  romances,  which  before  morning  she  burnt.    When 
emancipated  by  marriage  from  paternal  control,  she  broke  out,  but  only 
in  the  way  of  literature.     She  cared  neither  for  balls  nor  theatres,  but 
literally  devoured  books,  and  to  her  credit  be  it  said  she  did  not  confine 
herself  to  novels.     History,  science,  metaphysics — nothing  came  amiss  to 
her.     What  must  not  an  intelligent  girl,  with  a  taste  for  reading,  have 
sufiered  during  twenty  years  of  such  unnatural  repression  !     The  serious 
occupation  of  the  Italian  young  lady  is  embroidery  for  her  trousseau,  or 
"  corredo  "  as  she  would  call  it ;  and  many  a  bride  can  produce  hundreds 
of  chemises,  petticoats,  &c.j  all  elaborately  embroidered,  and  arranged 
in  drawers,  each  dozen  tied  with  a  different  coloured  ribbon.     She  will 
tell  you  she  began  this  work  at  seven  years  old.     In  spite  of  the  size  of 
the  house,  the  numerous  family  (for  when  the  sons  marry  they  remain 
with  their  wives  and  children  under  the  paternal  roof),  and  the  extensive 
scale  on  which  hospitality  is  exercised,  the  servants  are  few — two  or 
three  at  the  utmost — and  those  few  find  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  gossip 
and  amuse  themselves.      But,  then,  Italian  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
comfort  and  cleanliness  are  not  ours.     The  large,  bare  saloons  are  imin- 
habited  except  on  grand  occasions.     The  family  sit  in  a  dingy  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  stone-paved  and  carpetless,  furnished  with  a  couple  of 
benches  against  the  walls,  a  table  in  the  middle,  and  one  arm-chair.    The 
stone  floor  is  never  scrubbed ;  the  windows  are  cleaned  once  in  a  genera- 
tion ;  the  furniture  is  dusted  but  rarely.     There  are  no  fireplaces,  and  a 
bath  is  required  but  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year.     The  only 
breakfast  is  a  tiny  cup  of  black  cofiee,  taken  in  bed.    There  is  no  separate 
cookery  for  children  or  servants.    The  former  feed  with  their  parents,  and 
the  latter  eat  what  remains  after  the  family  have  dined.     Dinner,  which 
takes  place  about  mid-day,  is  certainly  an  elaborate  affidr.    It  begins  with 
raw  ham  and  various  species  of  sausage  "  salami  "  also  raw ;  then  comes 
the  '*  minestra,"  chicken  broth  with  rice  or  macaroni  in  it ;  then  the 
"  lesso  " — that  is,  the  chickens  of  which  the  soup  has  been  made,  eaten 
usually  with  rice  j  then  perhaps  a  dish  of  vegetables — beans,  peas,  or 
cabbage,  according  to  the  season,  followed  by  an  "arrosto."    The  roast  is 
usually  either  lamb  or  chicken ;  mutton  and  beef  are  seldom  eaten,  bat 
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-vcaI  Tergiog  on  beef — is  occafiionally  to  be  eoen ;  then  will 
sweet  dish  or  **  fritto  j"  then  more  meat  in  "  humido  "  (stew), 
vntal  one  begios  to  think  the  i^past  will  never  encL  On  fast  days  the 
uufet  is  replAoed  by  fiab— usually  the  red  mullet  with  which  this  coaat 
Abonadd — «nd  eggs,  either  biiked  in  a  dish  or  made  into  an  omelot.  In 
the  Bpring,  Junkets  identioid  with  tho^e  for  which  Devoushire  is  famous, 
bat  DSBdfi  of  ewe's  instead  of  cow's  milk,  form  part  of  the  repast.  Besides 
ibe  janket^  or  *'  cuagUnta/'  as  it  is  called,  the  ewe'a  milk  supplies  other 
■wwt  dtthes — "riootto,"  which  resembles  a  very  rich  buttermOk,  and 
** gitini^ta,"  which  is  more  of  the  consistence  of  cieamcheese,  and  made 
in  the  form  of  rushes.  Ci^eam-cheeses  there  aroi  too,  und  when  they  are 
ialted  they  keep  and  harden.  Ewe's  milk  is  the  only  milk  used.  Cattle 
are  kept  only  for  work  :  it  folio wk  that  butter  is  not  a  product  of  the 
eotmtry«  Olive  oil  supplies  its  place,  when  you  are  used  to  it,  very  well, 
**  CiamVic'lle/*  mailc  of  oil,  flour,  sugar,  and  •*  mo8to  di  vino  "  (thjit  Ls,  the 
jixioe  of  the  grape  before  it  has  fermented),  81*6,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  the 
MATChes.  The  wine  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  When  cooked,  as  it  often 
10,  it  is  sweet  and  at  least  di'iukable ;  but  the  "  vino  crude  "  is  generally 
■our.  The  habit  here  prevalent  of  gathering  the  grapes  before  they  are 
ripe  may  account  for  tide  undesirable  peculiarity  of  the  wine.  Dinner  is 
generally  followed  by  oofiee,  and  the  family  eat  and  drink  no  more  untU 
siipp«»r  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  This  meal  is  moi'e  simple  than  the  dinner. 
Soup  it  Bgatn  de  rigtteurf  but  there  may  not  be  more  than  one  other  dish 
the  salad  and  the  cheese  which  ends  the  repast.     To  supper  guests 

drop  in,  and  they  sit  a  long  time  at  table.  The  meal  is  enlivened 
hf  much  conversfition,  and  aometinies  by  song,  in  which  servants  and 
gnats  all  join.  Plates,  knives,  and  bread  are  kept  in  a  cupboard  let  into 
the  wall,  and  the  knives  are  not  changed  with  every  dish.  The  table- 
all  home^nn,  and  good  of  its  kind,  but  rather  coarse.  As  in 
matter  of  chemises,  it  is  thought  well  to  have  an  immense  quantity. 
remfimber  being  struck  on  one  occasion  with  the  fact  that  the  table- 

woa  marked  in  four  numbers.  It  was  at  the  wedding  of  the  eldest 
iighU'.r,  iind  a  cupboard  full  of  linen  the  mother  had  with  her  "cor- 
had  been  opened  for  the  first  time.  These  hoards  of  linen  make 
it  pcwnbie  to  go  on  without  a  wash~up  for  a  very  long  time.  Washing 
is  a  yearly  ceremony.  It  takes  place  in  the  spring,  when  a  procession  of 
carts  convey  the  contents  of  various  cupboards  down  to  the  river,  if  there 
is  one  in  the  vicinity ;  if  there  is  not,  to  the  nearest  mill-stream.  This 
Wftiwa  oif  washing  but  onoe  a  year  no  doubt  saves  time  and  trouble;  but 
it  has  itfl  disadvantages,  especially  when  eactended  to  the  members  of  the 
hmaiy  tbemMlvee.  In  cold  weikther  modi  WBahing  of  the  person  is  con* 
■Idered  to  be  dangerous  to  health ;  and  my  barbarity  in  subjecting  a 
young  baby  to  a  daily  bath  during  the  winter  excited  almost  as  much 
virtooui  bdignation  as  my  culpable  neglect  of  the  **  fascia^"  so  neoessary 
to  keep  the  1^  straight.  On  receiving  a  neighbour  into  the  honae  for  tk 
iroekt  I  Uumght  it  incumbent  on  me,  although  it  was  the  dead  of  winter, 
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to  provide  him  witli  all  oonvenienoes  for  wasiiiiig,  but  these  attentjons 
were  lost  upon  him ;  and  mj  artoninhment  when  the  hooseanaid  tbongfat 
fit  to  inform  me  in  her  dramatic  way  that  neither  soap,  water,  nor  towd 
had  been  touched,  was  perhaps  no  greater  than  his  own  at  finiifng  then 
nseless  things  provided.  *'  The  signora  savs  to  me,"  begins  Marietta, 
*•  have  you  put  soap  into  the  room  of  that  gentleman ! " — "  Siasigiiora,* 
"  A  bath  I " — "  Siasignora."  "  Two  towek ! " — ^**  Siaaignora,  sisBignora, 
ma,  jdgnora,  non  toocati !  ne  Tuna,  ne  I'altra  ! " 

It  is  not  only  in  the  matter  of  washing  that  Italian  winter  habits 
differ  from  oure.  Fires  are  con^-^idered  unwholesome,  but  mir  is  exdnded  as 
much  as  possible ;  the  doora  and  windows  kept  tight  shot  day  and  nig^t ; 
draughts  sedulously  avoided.  Great-ooats,  hats,  and  comforten  are  won 
by  the  men  indoors,  whilst  the  women  swathe  their  heads  in  wool,  put  on 
several  gowns  one  atop  of  another,  and  sit  with  their  hands  in  muffs  and 
their  feet  on  a  '*  scaldino."  Although  no  Italian  lady  ever  goes  one  widi- 
out  making  an  elaborate  toilet,  indoors  a  dressing-gown,  often  in  the 
most  dilapidated  condition,  is  all  that  is  considered  neoeoBaiy.  To  wetr 
the  same  gown  indoors  as  out  of  doors  is  a  thing  not  thought  of,  and 
immediately  on  returning  to  the  house  after  a  walk  the  dressing-gown  is 
resumed.  In  the  outdoor  costume  great  effints  are  made  to  keep  ip 
with  the  fiL«^hion-books,  and  engravings  whidi  relate  thereto  are  mudi 
studied,  but  seldom  with  any  great  suoces&  Italians  love  gay  ooIoiDf, 
and  sometimes  attain  a  certain  pictnresqueness  in  their  attire;  but  they 
are  no:  neat,  and  they  very  often  are  too  gaudy.  If,  as  in  the  larger 
villages  is  somerimes  the  case,  there  should  be  more  than  one  rich  and 
noble  family,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  have  been  at  feud  for  some  genen- 
tions,  and,  althoTL:h  nobo>Jy  remembers  what  the  original  quarrels  were 
about,  the  inimical  feebng  is  sedulously  cultivated  on  both  sides ;  each 
lives  to  itself,  and  keeps  its  little  court,  not  averse  to  hearing  any  little 
scandal  about  the  rival  family  which  the  hangers-on  may  repeat  or  invent, 
and  they  exchange  distant  greedngs  when  they  meet  at  chmdi  or  on  the 
promeaa-ie.  Most  great  proprietors  have  their  country  "  casino,''  to 
which  is  attached  the  "'  ctisa  colonica."  or  peasant's  house.  The  peasants 
are  generally  left  in  possession:  and  very  dreary  these  square  brick 
buildings  look,  witho;::  a  creeper  to  hide  their  ugliness,  or  the  vestige  of 
a  dower  garden.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are  fkmifieB 
who  live  •*  in  campagna,"  and  cultivate  flowers ;  and  those  who  do  take 
to  gardening  obtain  the  most  delightful  results.  That  there'  should  he 
so  fow  who  care  to  cultivate  a  pur^t  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
renders  :;o  easy  and  satisfactory  is  surpriang.  but  the  love  of  beauty 
seems  wanting  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

The  S¥\i.T.rs  Gestbt. 

The  w«y  of  livii^  just  described,  and  wfaidi  to  E^^ith  mn  mart 
«ioaw»wbM  r»i»>i8C(all  lefiiMd  and  IvmioQi  ia  oompaaBOQ  with 
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Iba  of  the  poorer  elftsa  of  gentry,  or  those  on  tJio  border-land  between 
'^agnoffi**  and  **arttgti."  It  is  iho  SAtne  style  of  thing;  but  instead  of 
tonrants  there  will  bo  but  one,  if  there  is  one  at  all-,  and  the  dinnor 
XKiAbit  of  ono  dirfj  inst<5Ad  of  seven  or  eight.  At  thia  midday  meal 
"^^Kfi  only  ^il  one  of  the  duy — men,  and  women  too,  if  blessed 

with  good  liud  not  too  much  ]>iiidied  for  money,  will  eat  enor- 

mously. I  hav©  heard  of  a  lady  who  demolished  daily  a  whole  turkey, 
ami  of  A  count  who,  living  clone,  nte  for  dinner  invjiriably  two  fowls, 
aoe  roast  and  thr  other  boiled.  TbcTe  seems  a  sort  of  f^ameness  about 
tbofKi  mrnvft,  but  their  severe  simplicity  is  only  for  .strict  privacy.  When 
guests  are  exiK»cted  the  establifihinont  will  display  wonderful  resourcee, 
and  crery  opportunity  will  Ite  uctu&l  to  nhow  oSL  I  was  much  puzzled 
occa^doo  by  being  ofTci-ed  wine  in  twelve  different  glasses,  all 
itcd  together  tm  a  tniy.  The  twelve  wine-glasses  were  succeeded 
twelve  coffee-cujjtt,  all  full  1  at  first  supposed  that  other  visitors 
fxpoctod,  but  it  soon  becumo  evident  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
object  was  to  difij)lay  the  whole  stoi'c  of  glasses  and  cups. 
It  15    r  how  smurt  the  very  poorest  hid y  who  Ims  jiny  pre- 

ton&iotts  t-  ach  will  tmn  out  on  occftsions,  however  dilapidut^^ 

honn*  attire.     Two  young  ladies  belonging  to  an  old  but  utterly 
iwl  family,  whose  jjaix-nits  were  too  jx>or  to  keep  a  ser^'unt,  would 
ih<niiFelvna  ff»r  their  ovcning  walk  in  the  most  fkshionabte  of  hats 
'  ^  their  fans,  smell  s,  laoo  hundkei-chiefs,  and 

'•.     In  order  to  oLf  dre88*?H  the  young  ladies 

haii  to  csondescend  «o  fur  ns  to  work  for  the  peiuyints,  who  paid  them  for 
tliA  manufacture  of  the  smart  stays  and  chemise.^  they  wear  on  feast 
ilftyR.  T\ip>  attempts  at  being  highly  fashionable,  combined  with  an 
»  ^e  of  the  ways  of  the  fashionable  world,  produce  sometimes 

t  -  mcorigruitics.     The  Ince  veil  h  now  almost  confined  to  tho 

1 1       .      fd  "  artixti " — ^that  h,  shopkeepers  and  skilled  work]>eople ;  but  a 
^w  of  il.       ' '  "    hioned  ladien  still  keep  to  it.     Curioiw  ;       *  of 

ky«?d  11  .!•  to  l>e  found  in  these  rejnot*; Tillage.5 — p*  iug 

id  namee,  and  retaining  confiiderablo  pride  in  their  ancient  lineage, 
^liom  gtiiiomtions  of  idleness  and  unthrifliness  have  reducetl  to  extreme 
ty.    They  are  not  cdncat>erl  for  any  profeskion,  and  when  stArvation 
in  tlie  •'         '    ^  have  no  restmrei*  but  Uy  earn  their  breud  by 
kbottr.     »  '  coimt  of  my  acrpinintance  is  a  carpenter; 

n  bnckkyer.      I  have  secu  th»*  gronddaughtiyrs  of  a  countt«s 
''    *'to  fields.     With  theii-  fortunes,  their  mannt*in  deteriorate, 
^ut  a  remnant  of  pride  remainjs  to  dL-^tinguLsh  them  from 

so  great  a  gulf  was  once 

1  >    than   the  iu»enibIago  of 

poveily-strickeTi  nobk«  I  once  met  at  the  hoiute  of  tlio  rich  man  of 

We  were  n?  -     and  aa  one  raggfxi  and  dirty  old  man 

lothrr  came  shni  .  each  in  turn  wan,  to  my  ifreat  sorpruo^ 

luced  aa  the  d<acetidmii  oi  an  aDdent  and  noble  fatnily,  bat  faUen— * 


ahiUIirr 
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"  caduto  " — added  my  host,  with  a  gesture  of  oompaasion.  The  old  man 
would  then  bow  his  head  in  melancholy  aoquiesoence,  and,  casting  a 
rueful  glance  at  his  shabby  cloak  with  the  faded  green  lining,  would 
slink  into  a  chair  at  the  &r  end  of  the  table.  One  of  these  fallen  nobles, 
who  had  taken  to  house-painting,  we  thought  it  only  charitable  to  em- 
ploy for  the  decoration  of  our  ceiling.  I  was  prepared  to  feel  quite  a 
romantic  interest  in  this  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  to  be  enchanted 
with  his  artistic  genius;  but  he  was  so  uncommonly  dirty,  and  his 
manners  were  so  little  removed  from  thase  of  a  peasant,  that  my  illusions 
were,  dispelled  at  once.  Neither  did  his  style  of  decoration  exactly  come 
up  to  my  ideal,  although  it  was  ambitious  enough.  A  baaket  of  flowers 
soon  adorned  each  comer  of  our  ceiling,  and  in  the  centre,  from  amidst 
clouds  and  wreaths  of  roses,  a  rather  shapeless  Cupid  began  to  be  de* 
lineated.  In  the  middle  of  the  work  the  artist,  whose  temper  was  short 
and  whose  feelings  were  sensitive,  took  offence  (as  we  supposed)  at  some 
unintentional  slight  on  our  part.  Without  the  slightest  explanation  be 
departed  one  day,  leaving  the  Cupid  minus  one  leg  and  one  arm,  and 
returned  no  more.  Poor  Cupid  !  Being  in  such  a  sadly  mutilated  con- 
dition, we  thought  it  best  to  do  away  with  him  altogether,  and  my 
husband,  mounting  a  ladder,  swept  a  coat  of  whitewash  over  Cupid, 
clouds,  baskets  of  flowers  and  all.  This  operation  was  repeated  several 
times,  but  the  Cupid  wotUd  keep  reappearing  in  a  ghastly  manner. 

Whilst  still  a  stranger  to  the  peculiar  customs  of  my  new  country,  I 
was  surprised  at  receiving  a  visit  from  a  lady  who  presented  herself  in 
the  following  manner : — She  arrived  on  horseback,  or,  I  should  say,  on 
donkey-back,  and  she  rode  astride.  She  announced  a  desire  to  s[yeak 
with  the  signora,  but  first  begged  that  she  and  her  donkey-boy  might 
be  refreshed  with  food,  as  they  had  come  a  long  way.  The  pair  seated 
themselves  at  the  kitchen  table,  and  were  served.  I  was  informed, 
meantime,  that  a  lady — a  very  great  lady — was  waiting  in  the  kitchen 
to  speak  to  me.  Understanding  that  the  great  lady  preferred  the  kitchen 
to  any  other  room,  I  descended,  and  found  a  good-looking  woman,  well 
dressed  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  with  a  black  lace  veil  and  a  fan.  Her 
manner  was  courteous  and  dignified,  and  I  felt,  when  she  remounted  her 
donkey  and  rode  away,  that  I  had  been  the  object  of  much  condescension. 
My  visitors  did  not  all  arrive  on  donkeys ;  some  came  in  a  cart  drawn  by 
oxen,  and  driven  by  the  "  fattore ; "  and  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  well 
adapted  to  the  country,  as  all  but  the  high  roads  are  impracticable  for 
horses  and  carriages.     The  oxen  cart  is  often  the  only  family  vehicle. 

The  returning  of  calls  was  at  first  a  somewhat  terrific  ordeal,  as  I  was 
the  object  of  unrestrained  curiosity.  On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to 
a  village  family,  I  was  turned  about  by  the  daughters  of  the  house,  and 
inspected  thoroughly  from  head  to  foot.  I  was  asked  the  price  of  each 
article  of  attire,  and  cross-questioned  as  to  every  detail  of  my  life.  The 
mother  of  the  young  ladies  did,  indeed,  apologise  a  little  for  their  man- 
^^ei^  remarking  that  they  were  young,  poor  things  I  and  saw  so  few 
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Bo^e.  She  then  touk  a  pinch  of  nnuff,  and,  anting  herself  in  her  chair 
^  the  window  reoeds,  resumed  the  study  of  her  neighhonrs'  proceedingB, 
■lich  formed  the  occupation  of  her  life.  The  sitting-room  was  also  a 
Kd-it>otn,  and  paterfamih'ai$  had  retired  into  the  h^  for  the  night.  It 
Bbs  but  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  but  at  thai  hour  he  had  exhausted 
■I  his  rofiouroes  for  killing  timei.  He  was  the  head  of  a  "  fallen  "  family, 
Kth  just  enough  remaining  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  property  to  live  upon 
Konly  just  enough^  as  his  starved  appearance  testified.  There  were 
Kher  visitors  besides  myself — the  *'  eiuTito,"  who  had  come  in  for  a  gos&ip, 
Bid  occupied  the  remaining  chair;  and  a  young  man,  the  suitor  of  one  of 
the  daughters,  who  sat  u^jon  the  bed.  Another  old  gentleman,  who 
reoeiT«d  his  friends  in  hb  bed-room,  slept  surrounded  by  loaded  guns.  In 
eirery  corner  of  the  room  one  stood  upright ;  othoi-s  were  pointed  out  of 
Bindow  ;  and  on  the  bed — very  much  to  the  discomfort  of  its  inmate,  one 
Bould  tliink— six  were  laid  to  be  ready  to  hand.  Against  what  mys- 
Krious  foe  these  preporatiooB  were  made  was  known  only  to  that 
KcM*ntric  old  gentleman,  as  the  >-illage  had  eiyoyed  the  utmost  tran- 
■Dltlity  for  generations.  His  whim  was  believed  to  l)e  simply  fidelity  to 
■be  traditions  of  his  ancestors ;  they  preserved  an  attitude  of  defence, 
■nd  be  waa  resolved  to  keep  up  the  good  old  custom. 
■  There  in  a  great  deal  of  very  real  affection  in  families,  but  not  much 
Bifiiniiuent  or  self-restraint.  Bed-rooms  are  as  much  open  to  the  public 
Bl  fiitingroomfi.  There  is  literally  no  reserve  in  conversation,  and  the 
hand  of  the  family  will  frequently  belabour  his  female  relatives  pretty 
■ererely. 

m  YlLUiOE  FmCCTTONARlES. 

The  " curat 0  "  is  a  person  of  considerable  influence  in  the  village,  and 
not  only  among  the  lower  dawes.  The  "  sindaco  '*  himself  and  the  gentry 
show  some  deference  to  his  opinion,  and  have  a  dread  of  shocking  his 
rdigiooB  scruples.  With  the  priesthood  I  have  had  pen^natly  few  deal- 
hi^  and  little  acquaintance.  1  hiul  been  imbued  with  a  great  horror  of 
the  fraternity  by  my  husband,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  attributing  all 
Italian  shortcomings  to  clerical  Iniluenoe ;  but  I  must  in  honesty  confea.^ 
that  my  own  limited  experience  has  been  rather  favourable  to  the  prieata 
than  otherwise.  That  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  corruption  amongst  the 
cIam  cftnnot  of  course  be  denied,  but  I  prefer  to  dwell  upon  their  virtues. 
AtDOngBt  the  various  s])ecimen8  of  them  whom  I  have  seen  enjoying  a 
pipe  ft&d  gloas  of  wine  ul  fresco — their  heads  shaded  by  a  broad  straw 
hat  which  contrasta  amusingly  with  their  clerical  habiliments,  or  whom 
I  Uitye  pmiaed  taking  an  evening  stroll  or  a  ride  on  a  donkey — more  than 
oom  good  and  truly  piotts  man  might  be  cited.  One,  whom  I  constantly 
met  in  my  walks  abroad,  interested  me  exceedingly.  He  wbj»  young, 
^ertainly  not  over  thirty,  and  remarkably  handsome  in  the  severe  style 
mi  the  ancient  Ilomans.  He  walked  with  downoast  eyes,  a  breviary  £& 
Bis  bsad|  his  lips  muttering,  I  suppose,  a  prayer.    New  did  he  by  look 
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or  sign  show  liimsclf  a  ware  of  my  yicinity.  Accustomed  aa  I  vaB  to 
salutations  from  all,  and  not  least  from  the  priests,  this  astonished  me, 
until  I  learnt  that  it  was  one  of  Don  Domenico's  strict  rules  to  shun  all 
womankind.  He  kept  men-servants  only ;  his  religious  scruples  "were 
many,  and  were  kept  with  an  unyielding  severity,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing incident  is  an  instance  : — A  young  man,  a  stranger  to  the  village, 
hut  whom  some  husiness  had  hrought  there  for  a  time,  announced  his 
approaching  nuptials,  with  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  family  in  whose 
house  he  lodged.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  large  class  of  decayed  noble- 
men who  had  lived  on  his  small  capital  while  it  lasted,  had  mortgaged 
his  land  up  to  its  full  vtilue,  and  now  all  that  i*emaincd  was  a  dilapidated 
house  in  the  village,  where  ho  lived  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  who 
eked  out  the  slender  metins  of  the  family  by  embroidery  and  dress- 
making, whilst  hin  only  occupation  consisted  in  lamenting  his  fallen 
fortunes.  There  was  no  obstacle  to  the  marriage,  and  the  "  sindaco  "  got 
his  smai*t  sash  and  his  discourse  all  ready  when  called  upon  to  unite  the 
couple.  It  was  also  notified  to  the  "  curato  "  that  he  would  be  expected 
to  perform  the  religious  ceremony ;  but,  alas  for  the  unhappy  pair !  Don 
Domenico's  conscience  came  in  the  way  of  their  union.  The  brid^room 
was  an  ungodly  man  who  never  went  to  maas,  but  before  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  he.  must  confess  his  sins.  Further,  it  was  not  proper  for 
the  affianced  couple  to  live  under  the  same  roof  before  their  maniage ; 
and  therefore  either  the  bridegi'oom  must  find  another  lodging,  or  the 
bride  must  leave  her  father's  house  until  after  the  ceremony.  These 
peremptory  conditions  were  not  complied  with.  The  yoimg  man  did 
not  choose  to  confess  liis  sins  ;  tlio  father  declared  that  ho  was  the  proper 
and  sole  giTardian  of  his  own  daughtor  until  her  marriage,  and  refused 
to  alter  the  arrangements  of  his  house. 

Tlie  important  day  arrived,  and  all  the  village  turned  out  to  see  the 
wedding.  The  ceremony  was  first  performed  at  the  town  ball.  The 
wedding  party  then  i-epaired  to  tlie  churcli,  whei-e  they  found  the  "  curato  " 
at  the  altar,  prepared  appai-cntly  to  perform  his  pait.  Tlie  bride  an<l 
bridegroom  knelt  for  the  j)riest*s  blessing;  but  when  Don  Domenico 
spoke,  it  was  to  this  effect :  "  Luigi  !Marucci  has  not  confessed  his  sins ; 
Bianca  di  Montalta  has  continued  to  live  in  the  same  house  as  he; 
therefore  there  will  bo  no  man-iage  in  the  church  to-day."  The  sensa- 
tion may  be  imagined.  "  It  does  not  matter,"  said  the  bridegroom, 
boldly,  "  for  according  to  law  wo  are  married  already.  Come  Bmnca, 
you  are  my  wife,  come  with  me."  But  Bianca  would  not ;  if  their  union 
were  not  to  be  blessed  by  the  Church,  she  would  return  to  her  father's 
house.  The  "  sindaco  "  then  rose,  and  sjiid  :  "  I  call  all  in  this  church  to 
wdtness  that  this  couple  are  man  and  wife."  The  sympathies  of  the 
congregation  were  entirely  with  the  half-married  pair,  and  the  "sin- 
daco's  "  speech  was  received  with  loud  applause.  Persuasions,  entreaties, 
threats,  all  were  tried  in  vain.  Don  Domenico  stood  finn,  and  the  bride 
returned  to  her  father's  houso.    The  story  should  end  at  this  sensational 
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I  will  not  spoil  it,  but  leave  the  dtuoue7ii''nt  to  bo  imagined. 
m  Domenico'i*  scniples  coukl  keep  apait  for  ever  a  brido  imd 
»ni  ali'ieady  nmiriocl  accofdiug  to  law,  in  not  to  bo  8upi)0ftc<i ;  hnt 
ht  nuule  it  felt  tbit  the  regulations  of  the  Church  wei'e  not  to  be  RCt 
Aflidt  with  impunit)', 

The  liny  of  the  "  medico  condotto  "  varies  from  500  to  2,000  francs 
•  year.  HIk  sygtem  is  usually  antiquated ;  his  dnigs  are  few  and  simpW, 
oDtl  appear  to  be  admimstered  indiscriminately  for  every  speciea  of 
malarly ;  but  iliia  auits  his  patients  veiy  well,  for  the  peasant^}  are  in- 
dui*  ix»nt  to  the  sort  of  medicine  they  take,  provided  they  have  enough 
for  thfcir  money*  and  the  more  the  doctor  bleeds,  and  the  more  he  drugs, 
Ukj  more  coniideuce  he  inspires.  The  vilLigers  very  much  prefer  the 
ixiiju«tmitoas  of  their  own  doctor  to  being  taken  care  of  in  the  hosplta], 
of  which  they  have  a  peculiar  and  unaccountable  dread.  During  an 
epifiemlc  of  diphtheria  for  which  our  doctor  pi-escribed  leeches,  so  many 
HQfforcni  died,  that  on  one  of  our  servants  (a  peasant)  beinnr  attacked,  we 
hoped  to  Bttve  her  irom  a  like  fate  by  sending  her  to  the  hospital  in  the 
town.  8b«  was  there  delivered  over  to  the  care  of  the  good  nima,  who 
IMwded  as  hospital  nurses;  but  such  was  her  horror  of  the  dreaded 
lKMp}t&l,  that  she  effected  her  escape,  and,  to  our  dismay,  we  beheld  her 
i^ioming  on  foot  from  the  place — eight  miles  off — to  which  slie  had  been 
iTiryed,  in  an  appiarently  dying  condition,  that  very  morning,  Tlic 
levatrioe  '*  brings  the  babicB  into  the  world^  unassisted  by  the  doctor, 
oui  boaHt  at  least  much  experience.  I  know  one  who  began  to 
the  trude  at  twelve  yoara  old.  The  mutlior  has  a  bad  time  of 
under  her  anepices,  but  the  b;iby  is  more  to  be  j>itied  still.  How  it 
'ivi*s  the  variom*  tortures  to  which  it  Ls  feubjected  on  its  first  entninco 
^to  the  world^  has  always  been  a  marvel  to  me.  It  is  bninded  in  the 
i^  itK  earB  are  bored,  its  nose  is  flattened.  Before  it  is  an  honr  old,  it 
tightly  bound  up  in  the  horrible  **  fascia,"  and  straightway  can-ied  off 
to  the  municipality  to  have  ita  birth  registered^  and  then  to  church 
be  baptised. 

Tlie  postman  is  another  person  of  great  importance  in  the  village ; 
not  Uuii  the  inhabitants  indulge  in  much  correspondence  :  the  post* 
bag  ia  received  with  little  interest,  but  the  postman  carries  likewise 
a  biisket  on  hia  head  which  contains  a  number  of  miscellaneous  articles 
has  been  commissioned  to  buy.  Tlion  ho  is  the  chief  means  of 
imiication  with  the  outside  world,  and  he  is  pi-essed  with  eager 
)ns  on  his  return  from  the  town.  Sometimes  he  is  wean  enough 
id  hia  wife  on  the  long  excursion,  and  stay  at  home  in  idleness 
bimaelf.  One  such  wretch,  who  had  marrind  a  wife  older  Uian  htmsclf, 
nding  the  fioor  old  woman  every  day  on  hi»  buBiiie«A, 
il  t-at  her  wlien  she  came  home — that  i.s  if  sho  vonturcd 

remonjitratii  on  tinding  a  younger  woman  iiistalkxl  in  her  houae.     Bhe 
dd  promptly  djoct  her  rival,  Itcing  a  woman  of  sjiirit,  but  took  tho 
^hMH|uunt  bcuting  meekly*    Poor  Oiudetta  1    8ho  was  a  graud'lookin|^ 
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woman,  of  majestic  height  and  erect  bearing.  I  used  to  think  what  % 
picturesque  figure  she  made  in  the  landscape,  as  I  went  to  meet  her  and 
ask  if  she  had  a  letter  from  England  for  me,  in  her  peasant's  oostume 
with  her  basket  and  her  distaff,  her  scarlet  kerchief,  and  blue  gown 
turned  up  over  a  white  petticoat  which  scarcely  reached  beyond  her 
knees,  and  contrasted  with  her  shapely  bronze  legs.  She  seemed  jast 
the  proper  foreground  for  the  landscape  of  oaks  and  olives,  blue  sea  and 
sky,  and  snow-capped  Apennines  which  lay  behind  her.  Her  £m»  dten 
bore  the  marks  of  ill-usage,  but  she  bad  always  a  pleasant  word  and  a 
smile  for  the  English  signora  who  was  so  anxious  for  her  letters.  One 
bitter  winter's  day  her  foot  slipped  in  the  snow ;  she  fell,  and  was  crippled 
for  life.  It  is  now  her  turn  to  sit  at  home,  whilst  the  husband  is  obliged 
perforce  to  toil  daily  up  and  down  the  steep  hill.  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
she  is  not  sorry  for  the  accident  which  re-established  the  proper  order 
of  things,  and  it  was  a  cheerful  voice  which  called  to  me  from  an  u^^nr 
window,  "Signora,  do  you  remember  the  'postina'?"  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  my  old  friend  seated  comfortably  in  an  arm-chair  in  company 
with  a  sleek,  purring  cat.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  beheld 
afterwards  my  friend's  husband  retiiming,  hot,  dusty,  and  tired,  with 
his  heavy  basket,  and  not  looking  as  if  he  had  the  energy  to  beat  any- 
body  very  hard. 

The  most  important  personage  in  the  village  community  is  the 
"  sindaco ; "  for  every  village,  though  it  may  not  contain  a  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, has  its  local  government  by  "  sindaco  "  and  municipal  council,  who 
hold  their  deliberations  in  the  town  hall.  The  power  of  the  "  sindaco  " 
in  his  little  realm  is  almost  absolute.  In  theory,  no  doubt  there  are 
restrictions :  every  deliberation  must  be  passed  by  the  "  giunta  "  which 
assembles  once  a  week,  approved  by  a  council  assembled  twice  a  year, 
and  finally  signed  by  the  sub-prefect.  The  most  important  deliberations 
require  the  signature  of  the  prefect  of  the  "  ciroondaria,"  occasionally 
even  of  the  ministry.  But  the  "giunta"  is  often  composed  of  the 
mayor's  particular  friends,  and  the  council  is  exceedingly  careless  and 
indifferent.  As  for  the  prefect,  he  has  the  deliberations  of  so  many 
communes  to  attend  to,  that  he  signs  papers,  having  but  a  vague  idea 
of  their  contents ;  so  that  the  elaborate  system  of  superintendence  insti- 
tuted by  the  Grovemment  results  simply  in  making  all  business  matters 
very  tedious.  It  is  no  check  upon  dishonesty;  on  the  contrary,  the 
extreme  complication  of  all  arrangements  makes  confusion  excusable, 
and  fi-aud  hard  to  discover. 

If  the  great  man  of  the  village  undertakes  the  office  of  "  sindaco,"  he  will 
probably  act  up  to  his  own  standard  of  morality  j  but  he  generally  shirks 
the  trouble,  and  leaves  it  to  one  lower  in  the  social  scale,  to  whom  the 
perquisites  claimable  by  the  "  sindaco  "  are  an  object,  and  the  temptation  to 
take  advantage  of  his  opportunities  of  benefiting  himself  at  the  public 
expense  veiy  strong.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  village  sometimes  decays 
whilst  the  mayor  flourishes.  The  history  of  one  such  community  is  closely 
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fepBBMted  with  our  own ;  and  I  can  but  give  a  sketch  of  what  took  place, 
Qb  il  is  my  intention  to  avoid  autobiography^  The  peciiliai-ly  wretched 
glale  oC  our  nearest  village  was  one  of  the  first  things  which  struck  ub 
{mtnfiillj  on  our  instAllation  in  the  new  home*  and  1  remember  trying 
vmitilj  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  the  inhabitants  contrived  to  exist 
wilhocit  any  of  what  are  usually  ealle<l  the  neceeaaries  of  life.  Butcher 
thare  was  none,  nor  Imker,  nor  grocer,  nor  chemist;  the  state  of  the 
^eoieterj,  the  sti^eets,  the  inhabitants,  scandalous  to  the  last  degree ;  yet 
it  waa  evident  that  any  attempt  we  might  make  to  improve  the  condition 
of  tKingx  would  be  resented  by  the  "sindaco,"  who  seemed  to  regard  us  with 
BO  favour,  Thi^  personage,  whose  prosperous  appeaniuoe  contrasted 
trtiYiQgly  with  that  of  the  viUagers,  drove  past  daily  in  a  smart  little  pony 
ttunlai^  Municipal  businom  retjidred  his  continual  presence  in  the  town, 
mad  h  is>ated  himself  for  thcire  excursions  with  ten  francs  a  day 

oat  o:  ^      lie  coffers;  but  thin  and  otlier  little  perquisites,  stretchetl 

urn  thsy  were  to  the  utmost  limit,  co\dd  not  entirely  account  for  the 
flcNuiihing  condition  of  a  man  who  had  failed  in  business  and  had  no 
known  moftiis  of  ejt istence.  Ho  was  connected  by  tio^  of  the  closest  re- 
lationship witli  a  member  of  the  "  caraorra" — one  who  had  betrayed  his 
aaMciatee,  and  had  been  murdered  ]yy  thorn — and  it  was  rumoured  that 
bo  himself  was  no  straoger  to  that  secret  and  formidable  society,  Hia 
Militants  I  '  ipal  work  appeared  illchosen:  the  village  magisti*ate, 

"gtodioe  i'  I  •',"  couhl  not  read  or  write ;  most  of  the  members  of  the 

"  giunta  "  bad  had  the  misfortune  to  have  spent  some  portion  of  their  lives 
in  gaol.  These  facts,  when  p  ut  together,  seemed  to  point  to  something  wrong, 
asci  one  day  tnj  husband  overheard  a  conversation  among  the  viUagera 
whiflbatt  him  thinking'  veiy  seriously.  •*  Either,"  he  confided  to  me, "  theae 
have  most  scanddous  tongues,  or  else  they  are  the  victims  of 
foul  play  as  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  in  in  tliis  enlightened  age. 
Tboj  aay  that  the  'nindaco'  levies  a  black  mall  on  them  for  e^^gs,  chickens, 
fonga  for  his  hon*e  j  and  that,  if  they  rebel,  some  accusation  is  got  up 
l^gaiaat  ibam,  and  the  unlettered  (amil/af^fu)  judge  sentences  them  to  a 
i0fBI  of  impriaonment.  They  say  that  the  local  tiixes,  which  weigh 
bcariljr  o©  ihem,  are  imposed  but  Ughtly  on  that  portion  of  the  community 
nail  enOQ|;li  to  bo  electors ;  that  they  do  not  profit  by  a  charitable  insti- 
tution by  whidi  com  should  be  distributed  amongst  the  needy.  This 
oom,  they  say,  is  divided  amongst  members  of  the  municipal  council  j 
further,  that  public  works,  auch  as  the  mending  of  the  road  and  the  re- 
pairing of  the  cemot4?ry,  innkc  but  little  progress,  whilst  the  materials 
bot^bt  at  thf  pub! if  <*xpp-nsp  are  used  for  private  purjjoaea  by  the  *  sin- 
ilaco  *  and  friencLs.  Nuw  these  accusations  are  strong/'  And  my  huHband 
HDon  found  thut  thn  coinpliintH  of  our  vilhigers  had  reached  other  cnra 
than  his.  3lany  of  the  neighbours  had  long  thought  that  it  was  time 
matimn  were  intjuirod  into  :  all  promi«od  their  oasiittanco,  hut  they  loft 
1+  •  to  b<»ll  the  cat,  an<l  this   he  did  to  his  own  cost.     A 

p  ^        ^'^  and  sent  to  the  Government,  begging  for  an  inquiry 
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into  the  parochial  accounts.     The  Government  sent  an  official  to  inspect 
the  books,  and  it  was  found  that  there  were  some  thousands  of  firanes  to 
be  accounted  for  and  made  good.     But  the  ''  regio  delegato "  was  bo 
strangely  lenient  in  his  judgments,  that  he  thought  a  little  carelemera 
and  bad  book-keeping  was  all  that  could  fairly  be  laid  to  the  chai^ge  of 
the  municipality.    The  only  result,  therefore,  of  this  bold  stroke  was  the 
reinstalment  of  the  "  sindaco  "  in  the  character  of  a  victim,  with  all  liis 
former  power,  and  a  very  decided  increase  of  animosity  against  my  husband. 
Life  then  became  very  difficult  and  very  unpleasant  to  us.  Our  farm  ser 
vants  grew  insubordinate,  and  one  day  deserted  in  a  body.   The  steward, 
wliose  services  were  invaluable  to  us,  began  to  waver  in  his  allegiance, 
and  every  form  of  personal  annoyance  was  resorted  to.    The  most  odious 
calumnies  were  circulated  against  my  husband.     Squibs  and  lampoons 
were  printed  against  him.     He  was  insulte<l  publicly  in  the  street  in 
order  to  provoke  him  to  some  act  of  violence,  of  which  the  law  coiddtake 
hold.    The  object  appeared  to  be  to  force  us  to  leave  the  country ;  bat 
we  had  friends  in  power,  and  another  and  more  urgent  appeal  to  the 
ministry  resulted  in  the  council  being  again  dissolved,  and  a  competent 
person  being  sent  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  village,  and  to  examine 
the  accounts.     This  gentleman,  whose  honesty  was  above  suspicion,  and 
whose  abilities  were  of  a  high  order,  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  his 
task.     The  result  of  his  investigations  proved  that  the  various  little 
mistakes  and  "  imbrogli "  "wliich  his  predecessor  attributed  to  carelessness 
invariably  profited  the  **  sindaco ; "  but  so  cautiously  had  he  observed  the 
necessary  forms,  and  adhercd  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  proceedings 
in  *•  via  penale  "  against  him  were  not  thought  advisable.    He  was,  how- 
ever, condemned  in  "  via  civile  "  to  restore  a  very  Lirge  amount  of  com 
**  borrowed  "  on  different  pi-etexts  from  the  charitable  store,  and  likewise  to 
pay  off  various  creditora  of  the  municipality.  This  done,  the  "  ex-sindaco" 
left  the  village,  and  with  him  many  of  the  members  of  the  council.   Now 
arose  the  question  of  who  was  to  undei'take  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  "  sindaco."  No  one  in  the  village  was  competent  or  willing  for  the  work 
of  making  order  out  of  chaos.     My  husband  wished  to  pursue  his  own 
business  in  peace  ;  but  again  he  yielded  to  earnest  entreaties,  and  it  is 
now  two  years  since  he  began  his  labours.     They  have  not  been  light, 
but  neither  have  they  been  in  vain ;  and  tlie  spectacle  of  order,  cleanliness, 
and  comfort  in  a  place  where  so  lately  reigned  confusion,  squalor,  and 
misery  in  a  supreme  degree,  is  more  than  sufficient  reward  for  much 
labour  and  much  suffering. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIT. 
Two   PREBENTF, 

VEN    if    Mivbel    had 

l«een  plnin  and  unin- 

tciiestiiig.  Miss  Tul)ba 

could   have   imposed 

her  with  ease  u|X)n 

til©   scxiieiy    pf  Wef- 

toil*,    as    it    was,   it 

becfime    II    kind     of 

fushion  to  huve   thin 

wouder  of  a  nfttional 

Hchoulinix tress  on  the 

only  eregiuiigB  when 

Rhe  wiLH    to  be    had, 

Fnduy    or  Satmday* 

Piirtieu     even     were 

K)inetime8     arntngcd 

for    either     evening 

oTily    to   secure    hor, 

Vqu    Koe,    every   coo 

would  be  generoun  if 

generosity    coiit     no* 

thinpf,  for  its  eacercte 

*  id  once  of  fwwer   and  of  good- 

V   of  nil  invitation  not  only  cost 

;g,  bnt  paid,     iiho  was  i>oth  the  most  benuttfiil  and  the  nimt  agree* 

/irl  in  and  about  Wefton,  And  yet.  l)eing  but  a  national  school- 

4,  WOK  littji!  likely  to  attract  tho  scrions  attentions  of  the  goldt^n 

V  ■  ■      ^I  ■    '   thpnefore,  becnme  the  rage^  and 

hn  tier  whL<T«  t4>  cluKMG,  nnd  choMj,  of 

eottTMt,  the  inner  circk-,  to  which  Mitis  Tubh^i  introduced  her*     It  waA 

ttoi  ihiit  who  wa«  prond,  or  tliat  the  wjlf-rnade  mngnntcs  were  int«*ntion- 

allj  offeiiAve,  bnt  t^omohow  they  always  succeeded  in  making  her  fi«el 

tliAt^  if  they  forgiive,  th*^  jut  forgirt,  her  crime  nf  fKivorty,     And 

tbe  generosity  eveti  of  t  /ivenesF,  like  all  their  generittity,  vaa 

loud  ttitd  ^xActing.     Aji  n  rale,  if  a  self-miule  W««t  Hiding  man  givoi' 

j&a  A  shilling,  ha  exacta  a  iiovcr^igu'a  chimge  for  it  from  yon^  in  ona 
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form  or  another.  By  the  gentlefolk  of  Wefton,  however,  Mabel  was 
petted  'without  being  patronised,  and  took  the  pleasant  place  assigned 
to  her  as  gracefully  as  it  was  conceded.  Miss  Tubhs,  of  oonrae,  fell 
more  in  love  than  ever  with  her  fascinating  prot^ee,  and  indeed  took  to 
herself  the  credit  not  only  of  Mabel's  introduction  into  the  inner  circle, 
but  of  her  popularity  there. 

Thus  Mabel  owed  her  social  promotion  to  her  social  "  6egndB&m." 
She  had  "  come  out "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rozbys  &c,j  who  did 
not  move  in  the  best  society  of  the  place ;  but  under  the  wing  of  Miss 
Tubbs  she  was  welcomed  into  the  much  pleasanter  and  more  appre- 
ciative circle  of  the  few  county  families  whom  the  smoke  and  smoke- 
makers  of  Wefton  had  not  driven  yet  from  its  neighbourhood.    We  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  Mabel  cut  her  old  iiiends  the  Boxbys.    There 
was  no  question  of  that.     There  was  some  question,  indeed,  at  first  of 
the  Roxbys  cutting  her.     When  Miss  Boxby  hurried  back  from  **  The 
Grange,"  breathleiB,  with  the  news  that  Mabel  Masters  had  made  her 
mind  up  to  become  a  national  schoolmistress,  the  whole  honaehcdd  held  up 
thdr  hands  in  horror.     They  were  sorry  for  her,  of  course ;  bat,  as  self- 
preeervation  is  the  first  law  of  Ufe,  they  were  chiefly  ooncemed  with  the 
bearing  of  this  bad  business  upon  themselves.     It  was  as  though  the  giil 
had  committed  social  suicide,  and  they  were  empanelled  as  a  juiy  to 
decide  if  the  case  were  to  be  treated  as  one  of  temporary  insanity  or  of 
felo  th  $f,     Mrs.  Boxby  was  inclined  to  take  the  worst  view  of  the  case; 
but  Miss  Boxby,  being  a  superior  young  person,  who  carried  about  with 
her  the  consciousness  of  setting  a  Christian  example,  was  not  for  utter 
outlawry — for  the  exclusion  of  the  corpse,  so  to  speak — ^from  Christian 
fellowship  and  treatment. 

**  We  can  '  move  to  her '  in  the  street,  Jane,  if  you  mean  that,  and 
we  can  send  her  and  her  pa  things,  as  he's  ill  and  they  can't  afford  to  get 
them,  but  we  can*t  keep  on  visiting  her  and  having  her  here,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  It's  not  likely.  Wbat  would  the  Sugdens 
think?" 

**  We  need  not  have  her  when  the  Sugdens  are  here,  mamma.  We 
might  have  her  for  a  quiet  e\-ening  when  we're  by  ourselves.  It's  not 
her  fault  that  she's  poor." 

''  It's  her  fault  that  9he  should  take  to  be  a  national  schoolmistress. 
So  unladylike.  But  I  always  thought  she  had  low  tastes,  grubbing 
about  in  those  filthy  houses."  Indeed,  Mabel  had  been  detected  by 
Mr.  Boxby  himself  in  one  of  those  filthy  houses,  of  which,  however,  Mr. 
Boxby  was  not  ashameil  to  be  the  landlorvi. 

**  I  think  she's  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  brought  up  as  she  has 
been,  with  no  mother,  and  a  father  who  is  an  atheist,"  pleaded  Mrs 
Boxbv,  in  extenmvtion  of  Mabel's  visiting  the  sick  poor. 

*'  We  have  always  been  so  kind  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Boxby,  queru- 
lously, as  if  Mabel's  choice  of  this  low  calling  was  an  act  of  tlie  f^roaait 
ingratitude  to  the  Boxby  family.    ''  We  introduced  hat  into  wciefy,  I 
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hatl  Lor  at  our  best  parties,  and  sent  hop  in  Iflab  Christmas 
Itarkie,  you  i^member;  but  alie  always  was  a  queer  girl/' 
mt,  mamma,  it  isn't  as  if  she  was  a  national  schoolmistress 
could  wo  know  that  this  would  happen  1  People  can't  gay 
>m  in  then,  you  know ;  and  now  we  needn't  ask  her  to  our 
jurse  not — she  couldn't  expect  it— but  we  might  have  her 

when  we're  alone." 
nhy  had  special  reaaon  for  clin^ng"  to  this  point,  since  she 
-'^-ed    the   amused    Mabel    an    occusiomil    treivt   of    the   kind. 

r— -_^»^,  she  kept  dunning  her  motheri^  with  the  dogged  and  wooden 
,^^^  characteristic  of  her,  until  she  won  pei-miasion  to  ask  Mabel 

^^^~^^^'^:::»e  was  not  to  be  asked,  however,  until  the  scandal  of  her 
1-^^^  ^^^.  national  Kcboolmiatreaa  had  died  down  a  Httle  ;  nor  would 
Br  ^^^^36n  received  graciously  then  if  Mrs.  Roxby  hadn't  heard  that 

^^^>^^^-  person  thiin  ISliss  Tubbs  had  taken  her  up.  Then,  indeed, 
^^^^^^^^^^-^  good  Samaritan  found  that  Mabel  was  so  well  befriended 
^^^^  "*  ^i^e  had  compassion  on  her,  and  went  to  her  herself — she  and 
y  *  ^^^l;*lary  daughter^witk  two  bottles  of  port  wine  and  a  shattered 
i^^  *"*X  a,  jam-pot.  She  chose,  of  course,  Saturday  for  the  visit,  but 
'^^^•^^  in  no  other  way  to  remind  IMabel  of  her  disgrace.  She  was 
^k*^  to  keep  this  ladylike  resolution  by  finding,  to  her  surprise, 
-^^^  not  changed  in  the  least.  What  change  she  expected  she  could 
*^^Ve  accurately  defined,  perhaps,  but  some  change  was  natural,  and 
,  ^  *d  have  been  becoming.  Mabel  fe^hould  have  looked  more  like  Miss 
/T^uin— a  tiraggled  and  blouzed  i>©raon,  whose  fingei*s  seemed  tattooed 
V  ^^n  ink,  for  it  never  (teemed  to  come  out — and,  ahove  all,  she  Bhoiild 
^ /7^'Ve  tiorne  herself  more  like  Mijis  Pochin,  in  a  sulyect  and  subdued 
^^^inner.  But  Mabel  was  buoyant.  She  had  that  morning  got  a  letter 
^^t>m  George,  and  wag  in  the  happiest  spii-ita. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mi-s.  Roxby  1     I  thought  you  had  given  me  up 

sther.  Miss  Roxby." 
**  No,  Slabel,  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  come  and  see  you,"  said  the 
SxQznplaiy  exemplarily. 

"  That's  very  good  of  you.  You  don*t  forget  your  old  friends  either," 
to  Mrs.  Roxby,  in  allusion  to  that  good  lady's  slowly  but  surely  identify- 
ing every  article  of  furniture,  **  You  lecognise  them  all.  They  are  all 
presents,  anonymous  presents.  They  make  me  feel  quite  at  homo 
here." 

The  mention  of  present*  recalled  the  two  bottles  of  port  wine  and 

■    the  jam -crock  of  jelly  to  Mrs,  Roxby's  mind. 
•'Jane,  tell  Arnold  to  fetch  in  the  wine  and  jelly.     I  brought  a 
««,ouple  of  bottles  of  port  wine  and  a  crock  of  jelly,  Miss  Masters,  for 

trouT  i>00T  papa.     I  hope  he*s  liotter," 
**  No ;  he's  not  much  better,  thank  you.     I'm  much  obliged  to  you 
far   the  port,  Mrs.  Roxby,  but  I  don't  think  the  Doctor  will  allow  my 
(ktber  to  have  it." 
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**  Tou'd  better  keep  it,  Miss  Masters.  It's  always  as  well  to  htve 
a  little  wine  in  the  house.  Yon  can  set  it  on  the  table,  Amald ;  that 
wiU  do." 

Aooordingly,  the  basket  with  the  two  bottles  and  jam-crock  in  it  wm 
net,  among  the  other  ornaments  of  the  table,  in  full  riew  of  donor  and 
donee. 

"  The  Doctor  can  say  nothing  against  his  having  the  jelly,  I'm  sure. 
It's  very  good,  fi-om  Grierson's,  you  know ;  some  we  had  at  a  dinner 
party  on  Thursday." 

Mabel  was  not  in  the  least  affironted.  If  Miss  Tubbs  had  tossed 
her  the  bones  of  her  dinner,  she  would  have  been  hurt;  but  Mrs. 
Roxby — one  can't  resent  a  blind  man's  blundering  against  one  in  the 
street. 

"  Jane,  you  had  something  to  say  to  Miss  Masters." 

Jane,  you  see,  was  to  havo  all  the  whole  credit  of  the  coming  invita- 
tion to  herself,  as  her  very  own. 

*^  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  spend  this  evening  with  us,  MabeL  Ton 
might  bring  your  work,  as  we  shall  be  quite  by  ourselves." 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Roxby.  I  should  be  glad  to  go,  but  I'm  engaged 
fior  this  evening." 

Jane  looked  at  her  mamma,  and  her  mamma  was  graciously  pleased 
to  respond  to  the  silent  appeal. 

"  Jane  will  be  glad  to  have  you  some  other  evening,  then.  Miss 
Masters." 

Mabel  was  silent.  !Mrs.  Roxiby  s  manner  was  a  little  too  oppressive. 
The  silence  spread  and  deepened,  but  was  broken  by  an  exclamation 
from  Miss  Roxby — "  Sedgwick  is  driving  off ! "  And,  indeed,  the  bril- 
liant Roxby  equipage  was  under  way,  but  soon  cast  anchor  again,  giving 
place  to  a  ponderous  and  ancient  family  coach,  probably  drawn  by  Uie 
fattest  horses  and  driven  by  the  laziest  coachman  in  all  EIngland. 

''  It's  Lady  Saddlethwaite's  carriage ! "  cried  3Iiss  Roxby,  in  a  voice 
of  awe. 

To  know  Lady  Sadillethwaite's  carriage  was  itself  something;  to 
know  Lady  Saddlethwaite  herself,  and  to  be  known  of  her,  was  every- 
thing. She  was  but  a  baronet's  widow,  but,  in  right  of  the  very  blue 
blood  which  flowed  in  her  own  veins,  she  assumed  and  had  oonoeded  to 
her  the  first  place  among  the  county  families  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wefton.  She  Wiis  extremely  proud  and  exclusive,  and  withal  one  of  the 
kinde&t'hearted  women  in  the  world.  She  utteriy  ruined  every  servant, 
dependent.  ten:mt,  and  villager  she  had  to  do  with.  She  was  the  same 
to  gentle  and  simple,  but  to  those  who  were  neither  gentle  nor  simple,  to 
parvenus,  plutocrat.s.  self-made  men,  she  was  implacable — in  part  through 
pride,  but  chiefly  tlut>ugh  a  lost  lawsuit  with  one  Zachaxy  Baines,  who 
intercepted  the  lo>*eliest  view  over  her  park  with  a  vast  and  vile  factory, 
piled  up  at  her  very  gates.  Almost  the  only  person  she  condeBoended  to 
know  in  WtiiU>n  was  Miss  Tubbs,  who  herself  was  of  Teiy  good  family, 
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flBiHkiKMgli  MSflB  TubliB  fthe  ]lfiard  of  Mabel^  not  iot  tbe  &r^  timc^  for 
fear  imder^luiaMiiiAld's  i^ister^  who  wrus  monied  to  a  shoemnkcr  in 
WeftoD^  used  to  ruvo  about  Mixs  Mtistt^rs'  kindneSH  to  her  dying  cUiJd ; 
luid  tm  lAdjr  tWdlethwaitc  m/ido  hor  servants'  troubloa  her  own,  ^ho  got 
to  baur  all  Mabel's  pruises  at  tinrdlmiid.  They  wore  still  ft-edi  in  her 
rricoUecdoD  whim  Miss  Tublw  told  h»>r  tho  story  of  Colonel  Mrtstera'  rniii, 
And  of  Mabel's  tscoMitric  choictA  of  a  citlUiig.  Laily  Saddlothwidte 
thought  it  not  in  tho  least  cccjentric,  but  held  the  position  to  ^»*>  much 
higher  and  bap[uiu*  than  tlmt  of  n  governess. 

'*  Wait  till  Tou  see  her,"  said  Mihs  Tubb^,  **And  then  tell  mo  what 
you  tliinic  of  nuch  a  girl  turning  national  schorilmLstress." 

I  nQtliwait*"  did  see  her  (ujde©d»  Miiis  Tubbs  ai-i'anged  tlmt 

they  ;-  -1  .  ^|A^nd  a  Saturday  rind  Sunday  together  in  her  hou*ie),  and 
proooimciMi  hcT  tho  most  hulylike  and  delis^'htfiil  girl  sho  knew ;  while 
Mabel,  the  most  reserved  of  girl.^,  who  Imd  never  yet  mside  a  confidante, 
f«lt  alluOHt  mesmerically  cormx^lled,  Uy  the  charm  of  the  dear  old  lady's 
motherly  kindnei«J,  to  tell  her  cverj'thing  f  Henceforward  there  wasn't 
m  weak  in  which  Lady  Siiddlethwaite  didn't  either  write,  or  call,  or  have 
licr  at  Hollyhnrst — to  the  growing  jealousy  of  Miss  Tubbs,  In  truth, 
Mftbd  was  a  model  |»et— lovely,  lively,  artless,  witty,  gnicefid,  and 
gimtrfid  with  rt  kind  of  gratitude  which,  like  a  subtle  and  exquisite 
HaviKtr,  Wan  never  absent  and  never  obtrusive. 

Mabel  met  Lady  Saddlethwaite  at  the  tiitting-room  door,  and  the  old 
]mdy — oot  seeing  Mrs.  and  Miss  Roxhy^ — klsijed  her  afrectii>niiteU% 
' .  my  dew,  are  you  i-e^dy  ? " 
1     \  Lady  Saildlethwnifo,  voti   -inid  lialf-p[L!>t  four.     Jt  is  only  a 
i|iULrter-|ju>it  three." 

*•  I  Niid  I'd  send  for  you,  (»ui  i\c  come  ior  you.  i  want  to  take  you 
a  drive  tlmt  will  do  you  good,  and  to  have  a  cliat  with  you  that  will  ilo 
mo  good.  What's  the  name  of  that  pitstty  servant  of  yours  ?  Jane  ! 
7  lllf*.  her  face.     King  for  her,  and  tell  her  to  pack  your  things." 

She  wouldn*t  know  what  to  put  in,  a;s  I  always  pack  for  myself. 
'   T  don't  know  what  to  put  In  myself,  lAdy  Saddlethwaite* 
y  id  you  were  having  a  party." 

**  Yes ;  it*H  a  party.  That's  the  reason  I've  come  so  early  for  you,  tm 
I  dudl  see  hardly  anything  of  you  to-night.  But  ** — bert^  l^dy  Saddle 
ilkwaita  prrt^ived  Mrs.  and  Mi^  Itoxby,  who  wern  standing,  looking 
nervous  and  Ref^m in  Ung  an  introduction. 

"Don't  hurry   v  my  dear;  1  se*^  you're  rngage<l.     1  should 

lik0  to  ait  a  bit,  ami  as  for  Koger  and  tho  hordes,  they  need  a  i*est  too ;  1 
do&'t  tJuDk  th4?y  have  had  a  wink  of  sleep  for  twu  hours.  So  you  stili 
kioo|i  tl|»  your  inek  visiting  ? "  seeing  tlie  hidooubly  obtrusive  lia^Jcet^ 
bottler  ail 

**  No,  i  '  a  sick-visited  ;  I  mean,"  Rhe  hurriHl  on  to  add,  feel- 

ing tXmt  h«r  words  wero  luilntentionally  ungi^acioiDf,  **  Mrs.  and  Miie 
Rosby,  who  M*e  old  friends  of  mino  " — M».  and  Wm  Roxby  hei^  bowed 
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low,  taking  this  for  the  expected  introduction,  but  Lady  Saddlethwaite 
never  saw  the  salute — "  old  friends  of  mine/'  stammered  Mabel,  "  have 
been  so  kind  as  to — as  to  " — bring  me  two  bottles  of  port  and  a  jam-pot 
of  broken  jelly ! — she  couldn't  say  it.  Lady  Saddlethwaite,  seeing  her 
embarrassment,  came  at  once  to  her  relief  by  asking  about  the  school,  of 
which  she  spoke  as  she  might  speak  to  a  clergyman  about  his  parish,  to 
the  Eoxbys'  amazement.  And,  to  their  still  greater  astonishment, 
Mabel  entered  into  the  subject  with  extraordinary  zest  and  spirit, 
describing  her  difficulties  with  the  children  and  their  parents  with  a 
humour  which  delighted  Lady  Saddlethwaite  and  puzzled  the  too,  too 
solid  Mrs.  Koxby,  to  whom,  out  of  politeness,  Mabel  chiefly  addressed 
herself. 

Indeed,  Mi's.  Boxby,  feeling  a  good  deal  "  out  of  it,''  notwithstand- 
ing Mabel's  politeness,  was  trying  nervously  to  make  her  mind  up  to 
rise,  and  at  last  summoned  courage  for  the  effort.  She  shook  Mabel's 
hand  now  with  extreme  cordiality,  bowed  nervously  to  Lady  Saddle- 
thwaite, who  slightly  acknowledged  the  salute,  and  managed  somehow  to 
get  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  her  daughter,  and  by  Mabel,  who  went 
with  her  to  the  carriage. 

When  mother  and  daughter  had  been  shut  in  by  Arnold,  they  looked 
one  upon  another.  The  whole  scene  seemed  as  a  dream  to  them.  That 
Mabel's  engagement  should  have  been  to  a  grand  party  at  Lady  Saddle- 
thwaite's !  That  Lady  Saddlethwaite  should  kiss  Mabel,  and  treat  her 
altogether  like  a  daughter  ! 

"The  old  lady  is  quite  flighty,"  decided  Mrs.  Roxby.  "Did  you 
notice  how  she  langbed  at  nothing  at  all  1  " 

**  Nothing  at  all "  was  Mrs.  Roxby's  flatteiing  description  of  Mabel's 
humorous  recital  of  her  school  experiences,  which  seemed  low,  or  was 
lost  upon  both  mother  and  daughter. 

A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it;  never  in  the  tongue 

Of  him  that  makes  it. 

Miss  Koxby  was  sad,  solemn,  and  unconvinced,  chiefly  becaase  she 
saw  a  chance  of  vindicating  the  wisdom  of  her  advice. 

"  You  should  have  let  me  ask  Mabel  when  I  wanted  to,  mamma," 
which,  being  interpreted,  meant,  "  I  have  lost  through  you  a  chance  of 
getting  into  the  charmed  circle." 

"  It  would  have  made'  no  difference.  You  wouldn't  do  for  a  doll, 
Jane  " — which  was  just  what  Jane  would  do  for — at  least,  for  a  wooden 
Noah's  Ark  doll,  in  a  serious  household,  to  be  produced  only  on  Sun- 
days. Still,  neither  mother  nor  daughter  in  their  hearts  believed  either 
that  Lady  Saddlethwaite  was  doting,  or  that  Mabel  filled  the  place  of  a 
pet  pug  in  HoUyhurst.  The  whole  matter  was  a  mysteiy,  and  remained 
60  to  the  Boxby  mind. 

^<  I  am  BO  iorry  to  keep  you,  Lady  Saddlethwaite,"  said  Mabel,  o& 
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from  u&liertng  Mrs,  Roxby  to  her  caiTiage.     *'  But  I  Khali  nat 

^Y0ll^  fwedn't  hurry,  my  dear.  And  you  needn't  b^  anxious  nbout 
ytmr  droas,  ohlld»  barker  Bays."  Parker  was  I^ady  Haddlotbwoito's  nmid, 
who  WW  mnt  to  etmbamifis  Mab<»l  with  her  help  at  her  toilet.  *•  Parker 
[wiys  you  would  look  what  you  are,  if  you  dressed  like  Miss  Bftines." 
daughter  and  lieLresa  of  the  aforementioned  Zacharyi 
to  kill  the  colour  even  of  the  f^urish  window,  erected  ta' 
her  mother's  memory,  under  which  *ihe  eat  in  Selden  Chui-ch,  '*And 
•0  you  would,"  add(?d  the  old  hidy,  nodding  dogmatically,  for  in  this 
matter  she  held  herself  and  was  held  to  be  an  expert. 

MabeU  with  Jane's  help,  was  soon  ready,  and  hurried  down  to  Lady 
Sftddlethwoite. 

**My  dear,  I  wish  you  would  ask  Roger,  from  yourself^  to  drive 
round  by  Walton.  I  want  you  to  aee  it.  It's  four  milea  round,  and 
he'd  grumble  if  I  a«ked  him  ;  but  I  know  he'll  do  it  for  you.  He's  very 
good-natured,  but  a  bit  spoiled,  you  know." 

Mabel  undertook  the  oommiHsion  rather  nervously.     "  Roger !  " 

••Yes,  Miss,"  waking  up  to  touch  hia  hat  and  blink  benignly  at 


^  Do  you  think  it  would  be  too  much  for  the  horses  to  take  them 
ivnnd  by  Walton  r' 

Roger  looked  down  upon  the  bloated  beasts  aa  if  calculating  to  a 
nicety  what  further  effort  their  exhausted  energies  were  equal  to. 
"  I  have  never  seen  it,"  added  Mabel,  plaintively. 
Roger  looked  Imek  into  her  face  and  offered  up  to  it  in  Bacriilce  hiin- 
self  and  the  sacred  steodB  without  another  moment's  hesitation. 

"  I  «hall  take  you  round  by  Walton  and  by  Seanicliffe,  Miss,  two 
mOes  further  I " 

It  never  for  a  moment  oocun^ed  to  Roger  that  the  round  was  his 
inifltre^a'tt  auggeetion,  or  required  her  tuinction. 
Well  1 "  asked  La<ly  Baddleth waite. 

He  fiaya  he'll  take  us  round   by   Walton   aivl   ScamcUffe,"   said 
ibel,  triumphantly. 

I**  My  dear,  nobody  can  reeist  your  face  and  manner,'*  said  the  old 
►,  patting  Mabel  on  the  cheek.     "  He'd   have  done  it  for  mo,  I 

nay,  only  he'd  have  grumbled  bo." 
Lady  Sft^idlethwttite,  of  coui'se,  said  nothing  directly  of  Mrs.  Roxby 
id  the  jam  urack  :  but  durinj(  th«  drive  she  took  occaiuon  to  descant 
ijiou  hnr  frtvouritc*  theme,  the  brutAlity  of  thoH«  uji-vtart*. 

•^♦'Flinir  very  kindnecs  U  an  in-uU^'*  KJir  x;iiJ  \v!it»i,l>^   *>iinking  of  the 
i-crock. 

**  It »  want  of  manner,*'  pleaUcd  Jiat»eJ,  llimiimg  .il  o  of  the  jam- 
_crock. 

*•  lt*a  want  of  blooil,  child/* 

"  Bui  the  poor  jK^ople  a.rt»  not  no." 
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..i^ui.     .Smuhioe  brings  it  out.     Wbat  are  the  others  bat 

^ ..-    ?*.«.    u  aorwback  1" 
•  •....    Ill,  *^y  ^nddlethwaite,  if  all  are  like  that  when  they  get  up 
>,.ii«:,  -.b  csiu't  be  their  fault.     If  one  or  two  were  so,  yon  might 

.cut .  *.iut  if  all  are  so,  it  must  be  through  something  thej  can*t 

i  ■ 

No  .  :a««y  can*t  help  it ;  it's  their  nature,  my  6gbt.     A  toad  can't 

. .:     cui^  ;i  ^lad,  but  it  makes  you  shudder  all  the  same.     Still,  one 

.  .>.  aukke  allowance,  as  you  say,  child,  and  I  always  do.     I  think  ifs 

4.V  s  aucy  ik>  a  Christian.     I  never  hear  that  vene  read  in  church  about 

-  K-uv^iLUg  things  after  their  kind,'  but  I  think  of  these  people  and  pity 

liicui.' 

It  WHS  im{x>ssible  for  ^[abel  not  to  smile  at  this  extreme  pitch  of 
ootuicy  to  which  Lady  Saddletbwaite  was  wrought  up  in  her  better  mo- 
luciu^— iu  church  and  through  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures — towards 
>itfb»n».  Klines,  J:c. 

"And  that's  why  pride  of  birth  is  wrong,**  continued  one  of  the 
luvu^Wt^t  of  women,  after  a  pause  which  Mabel  didn't  know  how  to 
till.  **  We  can't  help  ourselves  any  more  than  they.  It's  no  credit  to 
lus  and  we  have  no  right  to  be  proud  of  l^eing  bom  ladies  and  gentle- 

'"  But,  Lady  Saddlethwaite."  obi^t«»J  Mabel,  ''  I  think  pec^Ie  always 
i«/v  moi«  proud  of  things  to  which  they  are  bom  than  of  things  whidi 
thoy  ^n  themselves.  l>vu*t  you  think  Si3  i  I  know  at  school  a  child 
wvnild  not  be  A  bi:  pleas«rJ  lo  be  toM  ^he  was  dull  but  plodding,  while 
sJio  would  bo  proud  of  Ivins  :ao:;^ht  clever,  though  idle.  And  I  think 
^HVi^'.e  always  an?  more  proud  of  l^ins  ciever.  or  handsome,  or  well  bom, 
tluui  of  getting  on  in  spiir  of  th-rir  be::ig  u^»y,  or  stupid,  or  humbly 
Ivni." 

"  But,  my  dear.  !;•*«  are  not  prcui."  A  very  grac^ul  answer  to  an 
uu.*insworab:e  |X>«it:oii. 

When  M-^l"*-!  had  ivne  :o  lier  roc-m  to  dress  for  dinner  that  evening, 
a  knock  ctiue,  which  she  t.ok  f>r  tha:  of  the  embarrassing  Parker,  but 
vkhich  heralde^i  L\viy  Saddle: i-wzkito  htr?«rlf.  "  My  dear,'*  she  said  hesi- 
tatingly, ill  .-1  du::er\^i  an-.i  r.ervc-cs  wav  most  unusual  in  her,  **  I  have 
had  tha:  K-x  taken  to  your  ivvLa  with  your  luggage.  I  hadn't  the 
ivurage  :o  trl*.  yov.  :^^-v:ay  whor.  y  u  askt>i  ah~.ut  your  dress  that  I  had 
taken  the  *ibi*r:y  to  or\;er  i  ;-.^  f.-r  yc-.;-"  !=>  ract,  it  was  Mrs.  Roxby's 
pwtfen:  which  scaire-.l  And  ■ii>cc-;;rA^ed  htr.  **  I'm  afraid  you  will  think 
I  have  :;v>:  *i:nown  you  loivj  er.or.jh  :•:•  :»^*k?  s^jh  a  liberty,  but  I  feel  as  if 
1  'r.*d  kr.ow:i  y.^::  a'.I  n.y  *.i:e,  M«Sf*..  You  nust  let  me  call  you  Mabel, 
ar.v'.  v.-u  wi".  wear  t'r.e  dr^^sSN  :o  p'tase  me.  iftir.  won't  you  ?"  She  read 
MaWVs  answer  in  her  lAce.  aisd  pn?v«sted  any  answer  in  words  by  a 
kiss;,  and  was  J^>r.e.  1:  was  a  ir«5>  tx-jriisite  in  its  simplicity,  and 
M*M  never  was  so  much  a::i  so;ui-/.y  admiz«d  as  that  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 
MirnDCB. 

«0  we  liAve  Biiicl,  bud  a  loiter  from  George  on  the  momii^  of 
tbe  d^  of  Mr«.  Koxby'a  vLdt.  It  was  a  voluminous  production, 
daietibtiig  brightly  1m  voyage,  hi^  felIow-pa«8enger»,  Lifs  plans  and 
proofiect^  and  Ina  first  iiupressions  uf  ^lelboume;  while  a  paaaionate 
lovei,  likp  tho  wild  music  of  a  Greek  chorus,  filled  every  Interval  and 
lent  the  li^ht  in  which  everything  was  looked  at.  We  know  nothing  of 
Augti    '  {it  from  Oooi^'a  letters,  and  not  much  from  them,  which, 

if  ton  o  gocred  context,  would  he  worth  putting  in  the  melting, 

pot  and  Diouidini^  into  a  link  or  two  of  our  tiile.  Indetnl,  AuBtnUia  itself 
did  not  tlguro  hirgely  in  the  unsentimental  parts  of  this  Ictt-er,  which 
wiTT^  tiiken  up  chiefly  with  a  coitain  Ilenaley  Shortland,  one*  of  Georgia's 
ftfllowfKissengersi  on  Ixjiird  the  Hteanier,  and  his  partner  afterwards  in 
thf*  colony.  Mr.  Shortland  had  been  a  doctor  with  a  large,  inrroiiiting, 
add  irell-denorved  reputation  and  practice,  but  eomo  chemical  experi- 

casually  made  8et  him  upon  the  Hcent  of  a  discovery  which  would 

noi  only  hU  own  fortune,  but  the  forttmc  of  tho  continent  ho  «old 
kift  ficactioo  to  seek*  Ho  had  discovei'od  a  cheap,  safe,  and  infallible 
cbetaical  dmnuis  of  keeping  meat  8ound  and  fre^h  iu  any  climate  and  for 
ikay  time.  That  tlie  man  was  a  genius  George  liad  no  doubt  at  all,  but 
b«  had  great  doubt  of  tho  in£illibility  of  the  ]>roco8g  until  he  dined  in 
BCalbomne  off  part  of  Uie  earcas^e  of  a  lamb  which  hiul  been  killed  in 
Liverpool.  It  was  certainly  aa  fi-esh  and  «w*^t  and  nuoeulont  m  the 
day  It  was  prepared,  packL*d,  and  put  on  boai-d  in  liverpool.  Dr. 
Biiortland  had  sold  off*  hia  practice  im[>etuously  and  at  a  aacrifice,  and 
needdd  at  least  a«  rooch  i  llal  aa  he  portaefiaed  to  start  the  entor- 

pcttfr.     There  were  80ni'  ts  am oni<  hiii  feUow-pMBOQi^re,  and  of 

be  bad  hi^  choicx)  of  partnem*  for  all  were  ea^^or  for  a  eliare  in  an 
of  whoae  HuooeM  they  had  such  a  practical  demonstration — 
lor  ib«  Doctor  had  mt^-rtained  the  catbin-paMengem  to  dinut^r  on  tho 
lamb,  wh'  t  from  tbaship  to  tha  kitcbeo  and  from  the  kitchen 

to  the  tn  I  id  insbted  on  being  watched   by  a  depuUtion   of 

ttiflir  election.  Bat  Lh*.  Shorthind  declinod  the  mont  tempting  offerii, 
and  avm  bid<«  mounting  extrava^^antly  one  nbove  tije  other,  antl  clumo 
OaariSe,  who  did  not  even  vonturu  upon  a  comp«>tition  in  which  iiiH  littb 
ibrtnne  would  be  nowbt^re.  Tlie  two  men  had  become  e]o8e  friends  on 
hoardt  and  iiad  in toi-c hanged  full  ooofidanoea ;  and  the  ]>octnr,  who  wum 
reaUy  iba  most  generoua  and  dijuitareited  of  men,  waa  as  much  bent  on 
iP^VJ^y  bia  friend's  fortune  aa  Kia  own.  ThuK  he  and  Owtgd  became 
paHotix.  Creoi^  went  tip  eountry  wiUi  an  exp>i't  to  purchaae  iat  cattlo 
and  ^haip  iu  Uio  cheapont  market,  and  have  them  driven  to  ^lolboumef 

tine  Doctor  remained  to  P^tnblinh   a  lal»oratai'v  and  k>!ucate 
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ants,  whO|  we  need  hardly  say,  knew  nothing  of  the  oompositaon  of  ibe 
antiseptic  with  which  they  were  instructed  to  deal.  Among  these,  and 
the  ablest  of  these  assistants,  was  a  man  named  Caleb  Spaight^  who  was 
induced  to  apply  for  the  post,  not  through  the  advertisements  in  the 
Arr/tiSt  but  tlux>ugh  the  notice  of  the  dinner  which  appeared  in  the 
news  cohimns  of  the  paper.  In  fact,  he  meant  to  steal  and  sell  the 
secret.  He  had  himself  been  a  doctor  in  Bath,  but  had  to  fly  to  escape 
prosecution  for  forgery,  and  after  his  flight  evidence,  circumstantial 
but  overwhelming,  of  his  having  poisoned  a  sister-in-law  in  whose  death 
he  had  an  interest,  came  to  light.  Since  his  disappearance  he  had  been 
everywhere  and  everything,  and  found  no  place  or  calling  too  disreputable 
to  be  disgraced  by  him.  He  had  the  advantage  of  uniting  in  himself 
two  unusually  incom])atible  characteristics — daring  and  subtlety — and 
waa  equal  at  once  to  the  meanest  and  to  the  most  desperate  enterprise. 

Dr.  Shortland,  who  was  as  simple,  generous,  and  impulsive  a  Uttle 
man  as  ever  lived,  took  to  this  fellow  extraordinarily,  and  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  his  having  been  in  the  profession. 

Spaight,  we  need  not  say,  afiected  ignorance  of  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  or  of  medicine,  or  of  anything  but  butchering,  to 
which,  he  said  truly,  he  had  had  to  take  in  his  time.  Indeed,  being  a 
man  of  immense  strength  and  iron  nerve,  he  acquitted  himself  of  the 
butcheriug  part  of  his  business  better  than  the  professional  who  was 
also  engaged. 

Spaight  abstract'ed  and  carried  home  to  his  diugy  lodgings,  for 
analysis,  the  Doctor's  composition ;  but  not  being  able  to  make  much  of 
it,  ho  bided  his  time.  It  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  air-proof  varnish, 
removable  only  by  another  chemical  preparation,  but  of  course  to  he 
neuti'alised  by  puncturing  any  portion  of  the  prepared  carcase.  For  the 
present  Spaight  contented  himself  with  so  puncturing  every  carcase — 
all  came  under  his  hands  as  foreman — before  it  was  put  on  board  the 
vessel  chartered  for  the  venture.  When  he  had  discovered  and  appro- 
priated Shortland's  secret,  he  could  point  to  the  utter  failure  of  the 
Doctor's  antiseptic  as  a  proof  of  its  essential  diflerence  from  that  which 
he  would  profess  to  have  hit  upon  himself. 

But  the  Doctor's  secret  was  diflScult  of  discovery.  Open  as  day  in 
all  other  things,  he  was  close  and  guarded  about  his  discovery,  whose 
nature  he  did  not  volunteer  to  communicate  even  to  George,  who,  of 
course,  did  not  ask  for  this  confidence. 

He  took  a  lonely  house  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  railway  em- 
bankment (which  had  been  built,  we  believe,  for  an  engineer  or  con- 
tractor of  the  line),  and  had  the  inner  room  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory, 
with  double  doors  and  ingenious  locks  guarding  the  entrance.  In 
truth,  the  little  man,  if  childKke  in  heart,  was  often  childish  in  conduct, 
and  in  many  things  was  very  French ;  fussy,  fidgety,  and  self-important. 
He  was  specially  so  about  his  secret,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  almost 
aa  a  religious  mystery  which  it  was  profanity  to  attempt  to  pry  into. 
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Rn  WOald  speak  of  it  to  C^rge  in  the  low  and  roveront  tono  in  which 
»  man  apoaks  to  hw  Injsom  friend  of  his  religiouR  faith  or  feelings.  He 
iFoiikI  lUlow  no  one  but  himself  to  enter  the  temple  dedicatixl  to  thl^^H 
gnmt  tnystery,  and  wouKl  himself  even  enter  it  and  %vork  in  It  only  al^H 
niglit,  whon  tUo  sole  sorvant  he  employed — a  kind  of  charwoman — had 
gone  liome. 

Jt  will  l>e  Boen^  tlieu,  that  Mr.  Spaight  had  set  himself  a  difficult 
ta«kf  hut  ht>  was  a  patient  man,  bided  hi«  time,  and  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity.    It  came  at  hiKt  when  the  sliip  in  whicli  the  fortuneB  of  George 
and  the  Doctor  were  embarked  had  been  five  weeks  gone.     It  came,  in 
^pt,  on  the  very  night  when  their  ship  got  back  tti  Jklel bourne,  having 
Hd  to  tlirtKW  t)%crboai'd  its  whole  putrid   cargo.     Duriug  the  Doctor's 
ftheoDcv  in  the  aft»>moon  of  that  day  tSpaight  foi'ced  his  way  through  the 
window  into  the  laboratory  and  found  there  just  the  thing  for  hij^  pur- 
pcmo     an  old  clothes  press,  in  which   the  Doctor  had  hung  gruesome 
Kpfxdmens  of  ment  in  all  fttagt^s  of  arrested  decjiy.     In  one  of  the  leaves 
of  the  door  of  tliis  press  Spaight  bored  two  holes  on  a  level  with  his  eyes, 
axul  thun  proceeded  to  ransack  the  laboratory  for  some  written  receipt 
in  vain.     Next  he  observed  with  extreme  care  and  accuracy  the  place 
aod  nature  of  every  dnig  on  the  shelves  and  in  the  boxes,  helping  Ids 
memoiy  tf3  retaiu   their  relative  positions  by  muemouic  notes.      This 
dooef  he  ilrcw  fiom  his  pocket  a  i-evolver,  whicii  for  twelve  years  had 
nover  been  out  of  reach  of  his  hand  day  or  night,  and  ata^ured  himself  of 
jfkmAajmmhk  perfect  order.     After  this^  time  hong  heavy  on  his  hands 
^^miHp  dri\'en  to  f^moke  !  It  is  true  that  the  Doctor  himself  smoked 
in  tba  sanctum,  and  that  the  smell  of  stale  tobacco  hung  about  it ;  still 
not  many  burglars  beaides  Mr.  Bpaight  would  have  risked  filling  a  room 
with  fretth  smoke  within  two  hours  of  the  probable  entr}'  of  the  mast-er 
Itf  the    house.     The    truth   waK,    not   only   tliat  Mr.  Spaight   was  the 
Bit*l^*ft  of  seoundi^elsf  bvit  al^o,  as  the  sccpiel  will  show,  that  he  did  not 
Uiitik  detection  fatal  to  his  design. 

It  ^%Tia  nearer  three  hours,  however,  before  the  Dtictor  returned. 
He  wont  straight  to  the  laboratory,  where  the  smoke  had  now  cloaiod 
Mniy  and  Spaight  had  hccreteil  himself,  lit  his  lamp,  sat  down,  pulled 
Kkftpaper,  and  b*^gan  to  read.  He  read  steadily  for  another  hour,  to 
WK/fff*  Mtudderable  luuioyaucie ;  but  at  it«  close  he  rone  and  set  thn 
^n^te  a  kind  of  nhelf,  where  the  shade  with  which  it  wiis  fitted  would 
throw  its  light  down  upon  bin  compounding-board.  Spaight  began  to 
bnftthe  more  qui<'kly,  and  wonderrd  that,  in  the  deathly  stillness  of  the 
Digbt  and  of  that  lonewome  place,  the  Doctor  didn't  hear  him.  But  no, 
Tba  Doctor  put  out  his  hand  for  a  phial,  took  it  down,  »book  it»  re- 
pbmd  it,  got  up,  walked  to  the  press,  opened  it,  and  stood  iaoe  to  fiigu 
uritli  his  foreman.  He  stood  ^peechleta  for  a  few  seconds  and  thacH 
Ipupod'^Bpaight!" 

'*  Sbortland  I  '*  replied  the  former,  echoing  the  Doctor^s  tone  and 
•Uppsog  from  th«  prfsii,    Waa  this  the  obeequioua  assistant  f    Thia 
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startling  change  in  the  fieUow's  manner  from  iervilily  to  oontemplnoiii 
jftTnili'arity  was  itself  ominous,  but  still  more  ominous  was  the  dogged 
and  desperate  determination  in  his  face.  A  much  bolder  man  than  the 
Doctor  might  well  have  been  unnerved  at  the  expression  in  it. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  1 " 

"  I  want  your  secret,"  answered  Spaight,  drawing  out  his  revolver, 
breathing  on  the  barrel,  then  rubbing  it  on  his  sleeve,  and  finally 
cocking  it  as  coolly  as  if  he  was  about  to  practise  at  a  taiget. 

"  I  give  you  five  minutes  to  write  it  out." 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  manner.     He  meant  murder. 

«  If  I  don't  1 "  faltered  the  Doctor. 

"  I  must  shoot  you,  and  I  will  by  G —  I  " 

"  You'll  be  no  nearer  it  then." 

^*  I  shall  then  take  that  phial  to  the  first  analyst  in  London," 
pointing  with  his  revolver  to  a  phial,  full  of  the  compound.  "  Nearly 
one  minute's  gone." 

There  was  a  frightful  composure  in  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
and  the  way  in  which  he  looked  at  the  watch  held  in  his  lef)^  hand. 
Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  the  Doctor's  forehead.  He  went 
to  a  little  table  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  upon  it,  wrote  down  a  formula 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  held  it  out  without  a  word  to  i  Spaight 
Spaight  put  back  his  watch  in  his  pocket  to  take  it,  read  it,  held  it  over 
the  lamp  till  it  took  fire,  and  let  it  bum  slowly  in  his  fingers.  While  it 
burned  he  translated  the  symbols  aloud  as  only  a  chemist  or  doctor 
could. 

"  What !  You'd  poison  me  like  a  rat " — and  indeed  the  Doctor's 
prescription  would  have  been  an  effective  ratsbane.  "  I  can  tell  what 
the  secret  is  not  and  what  it  is  too,  when  I  see  it.  Come ;  you've  two 
minutes  " — savagely. 

The  Doctor  hesibited  for  a  moment,  looking  into  Spaight's  face  for 
any  sign  of  a  meaning  less  horrible  than  murder.  There  was  no  such 
sign.  The  man  meant  what  ho  said.  Then  the  Doctor  stepped  quickly 
to  a  drawer,  unlocked  it,  drew  out  a  revolver,  faced  round,  and  fired 
three  cliambers  almost  together  like  a  volley,  point  blant  at  Spaight. 
Before  he  could  fire  the  fourth  he  was  dead.  The  Doctor  was  flurried 
and  fired  wide,  but  Spaight  was  not  flurried,  and  sent  his  bullet  crash 
through  Shortland's  forehead  into  the  brain.  The  body  fell  back  against 
the  drawers  and  slid  down  thence  to  the  floor,  where  it  lay  in  a  limp 
heap.  Spaight  examined  it  to  make  sure  it  was  quite  dead  and  needed 
no  other  bullet  before  he  put  his  revolver  back  into  his  pocket.  Then 
he  felt  for  and  found  the  Doctor's  purse  (which  was  satisfactorily  full)  and 
appropriated  it ;  but  his  watch,  chain,  and  rings,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  forego.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  locked  drawers,  of 
which  there  were  four,  and  for  which  he  soon  found  the  keys  in  the 
bunch  hanging  from  that  the  Doctor  had  opened.  Ilia:e  were  plenty  of 
papers  in  them,  but  no  prescription  of  any  kind  and  no  yftlmUes.    He 
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MiLoekfld  thtOL,  took  out  the  keys,  lit  a  candle  from  tho  lamp,  went  to 
thm  door,  kicking  aside  with  his  foot  the  Doctor's  body,  which  was  in 
tktt  wnj,  with  do  more  compunction  than  if  it  had  been  a  dead  dog. 
When  we  read  in  a  book  or  paper  of  a  brutal  murder,  we  infer  the 
awirJftrer's  feelinga  from  our  own,  and  fancy  him  atfec^d  mth  a  creep- 
ing horror  of  the  corpse  of  his  victim ;  whereaa  to  have  been  such  a 
mitrderer  at  all,  he  must  bavo  long  got  rid  of  feelings  of  the  kind. 

Bpit%ht  took  op  the  candlestick,  and  stepping  carefully,  he  unlocked 
each  of  the  double  doors  and  proceeded  to  ransack  the  house.  Two  of 
the  rooms  were  locked^  bat  be  went  to  an  outhouse  osed  as  a  shambles, 
fctohcd  an  axe,  and  htoke  open  bofch  doors.  In  the  Doctor *si  rooma  he 
foond  nothing  which  he  dared  to  take ;  but  in  George  s  bedroom — for 
Geoi^«  when  in  Melbourne,  lived  with  the  Doctor — he  found  many 
tJife^  which  might  be  appropriated  with  more  advantage  and  impimity. 
Oimrgl^  liaving  gone  into  the  buah  to  learn  the  farmu^  part  of  the 
boiEiiiiflB,  had  led  in  the  Doctor^s  care  mo^t  of  his  valuables ;  among  the 
nil  4iTea  bis  grand  watch  with  the  inscription  inside  the  oaae  which 
bad  beea  prew?nted  to  him  by  the  children.  He  did  not  like  risking  it 
tn  th«  bufihf  ami  had  therefore  locked  it  in  his  desk,  whem  Spaighti 
wlio  posed  the  desk  open,  found  it.  This  and  many  other  portable 
IpmqiTJi  he  pocketed,  and  thou  returned  to  the  laboratory  for  the 
fkhL  What  he  had  before  abstracted  of  the  elixir  he  had  used  up  in 
ailtflBipting  to  an&lyse  it.  As  he  ropoased  the  fix>nt  door,  which  he  bad 
forgotten  to  shut  after  him,  a  gtiHt  of  wind  blew  out  the  candle,  and 
ke  bad  to  ^rrope  his  way  to  the  laboratory  in  the  dark.  There  was  a 
paMDgc,  which  midway  turned  sharply  at  right  angles^  leading  out  of 
Ihe  bftll  to  the  £rst  door  of  the  luboratory,  and  along  thhi  he  groped  hi8 
wajr ;  reached  the  door,  felt  over  its  surface  for  the  handle,  but  before  he 
found  it  the  door  was  puslied  slowly  open  from  the  inside.  Speight 
llBg^red  back,  hia  heart  stood  still ;  and  when  a  cold  find  clammy  hand 
dnftched  his  throat  he  could  uot  repress  a  cry  of  horror,  Koxt  moment 
a  EtroDg  smell  of  rum  eonv^nced  him  that  there  was  no  other  spirit  in 
ihe  caaa  But  the  man,  whoever  he  wo^  must  have  been  in  the  Ubon^ 
toTj  and  seen  the  corpee.  Spaight  reoovei^  his  coolness  quicktyr  drew 
ant  bin  ruvolver,  and  aaked  in  a  fierce  tone,  '*  Who  the  h^  art*  you  1 " 

**  Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  said  a  grulf  voice,  *•  who  the  h —  are 
you  I   You're  not  the  Doctor,  Are  you  ?  " 

Spaight  bi^enthed  more  freely.  The  man  couldn't  have  seen  the 
body.  *•  I'm  the  Doctor's  assistant.  Did  you  want  himi"  in  a  eon- 
diiatory  tone. 

**  Ay— I  must  •»  him.  There's  the  devil  to  pay.  All  that  meat 
staiik  like  bilge  water  before  it  had  been  a  fortnight  on  board.  We  had 
to  beave  it  over  to  the  sharks  and  put  back.    Whci-e  in  he  1 " 

II  wan  the  mate  of  the  (i^.ory**  HoherU,  who  wan  sent  l>y  the  cajitam 
to  break  the  bad  news  to  the  Doctor.  Finding  the  front  door  open,  he 
bad  wilked  straight  in  and  groped  his  way  along  the  passage  to  tbo 
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first  door  of  the  laboratory,  which  opened  into  what  he  ihoiight  miut  be 
a  closet  or  cupboard.  He  was  about  retracing  his  steps  when  Spaig^t 
came  to  the  door  and  felt  the  hand,  cold  and  wet  from  the  rain,  tonch 
his  throat  as  it  was  stretched  out  to  grope. 

**  He^s  busy/'  said  Spaight.  **  I  shall  tell  him  you're  here.  Come 
along  into  the  kitchen  and  have  a  drop  of  something." 

"  That's  your  sort.  You  must  pilot  me,  mate.  I'd  just  got  agronnd 
in  a  cupboard  or  summat,  and  had  to  go  astern.  Show  a  light,  can't 
you!" 

"  All  right ;  this  way.     I  shall  fetch  a  light  in  a  moment." 

Spaight  led  him  into  the  kitchen  and  left  him  there  for  a  moment 
while  he  went  back  to  light  the  candle  at  the  lamp  in  the  laboratoiy. 
He  picked  his  steps  very  carefully  this  time,  and  took  the  preoaution  in 
leaving  to  lock  the  inner  door  behind  him,  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket.  He  went  then  to  a  little  pantiy  off  the  kitchen  and  fetched 
thence  some  bread,  beef,  and  brandy,  which  he  set  before  the  mate. 

''  Let's  hear  about  this  business,  and  I  shall  break  it  myself  to  the 
boss." 

The  mate  told  what  there  was  to  tell,  which  wasn't  much,  in  rather 
strong  language,  muffled  by  bread,  beef,  and  brandy;  and  Spaight  left 
him  on  the  pretence  of  breaking  the  bad  news  to  the  Doctor.  While 
the  mate  was  telling  his  story,  Spaight  conceived  the  idea  of  making  it 
appear  that  the  Doctor  had  committed  suicide  upon  hearing  of  the  fidluie 
of  his  venture.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  he  returned  to  the  laboratory, 
put  back  into  the  Doctor's  pocket  his  purse  with  two  or  three  coins  left 
in  it,  exchanged  revolvers,  as  the  bullet  in  the  Doctor's  brain  was 
larger  than  that  fitted  to  the  toy  implement  the  Doctor  trusted  to; 
locked  both  doors  on  the  inside,  and  got  out  of  the  window.  Entering 
the  house  through  the  still  open  front  door,  he  rejoined  the  mate. 

**  How  did  he  take  it  1 "  asked  that  gentleman,  who  had  done  eating, 
but  not  drinking. 

Spaight  shook  his  head.  "  He  couldn't  speak  fiar  a  bit ;  then  he 
paid  me  a  quarter's  salary,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  said  '  It  would  be 
all  one  in  the  morning.* " 

"  That  has  a  bad  look,"  said  the  mate  with  a  sagacious  nod.  "  I 
say,  I  wouldn't  leave  him  to  himself  to-night,  if  I  were  you ;  I'm  d —  if 
I  would." 

"  But  he's  locked  himself  in." 

**  The  devil  he  has !  It's  time  I  was  off,  as  Cap'en  will  be  expecting 
me," — suddenly  recalled  to  a  sense  of  duty  by  the  fear  of  being  mixed 
up  in  an  untoward  business.  Spaight  made  no  objection,  as  the  mate 
had  drunk  already  more  than  quite  suited  his  purpose.  He  saw  his 
guest  out,  waited  till  he  had  gone  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  then, 
having  discharged  the  fourth  chamber  of  the  Doctor's  revolver,  he  ran 
after  and  overtook  him. 

'*  Did  you  hear  it  T "  he  asked  breathlessly. 
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«*  Ay,  fty— I  thought  so.     It's  a  bad  job." 
"  You*ll  come  back  and  help  me  to  broak  in  I " 
The  mate  would  liavo  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  boisincsa  while  it 
wan  in  ponte,  but  he  waii  not  tho  man  to  turn  tail  when  he  found  him- 
idf  £ftoe  to  fiMS  witli  it.    The  two  hurried  back  and  knocked  and  shovtted 
a^a  and  again  to  the  Doctor  at  the  outer  door  of  the  laboratoiy, 
reiving  no  answer,  not  a  groan  even,  the  mate  tried  to  Imrst  in  the 
>r,  but  tho  Doctor's  strong  and  ingenious  look  resiHted  all  his  efforts. 

Ift  there  an  axe  about  1 " 
apaight  thought  there  wua  one  in  the  outhoiu-e.  wliither  they  M^ent 
look  for  it,  but  rtitanaed,  of  course,  without  it»  ji«  it  waa  in  George'b 
»m.     He  did  not  wish  the  mute  to  get  in  and  find  that  the  Doctor 
been   @ome   time  dead,  \m  blood  congealed,  and  his  body  cold. 
•'  Thei*e's  another  door  inside  thiu,"  he  said. 

t"  It's  what  I  took  for  a  cupboard,  iisn't  it  1    Look  hei-o,  messmate, 
)«re'8  no  use  losing  time  breaking  your  teeth  against  ono  door  like 
ihi,  let  alone  two.     Im't  there  a  window  1 " 
^  Ye8»  but  it's  barred  like  a  jail." 
**  Then  wc  must  fetch  the  police,  mate,  and  the  sooner  the  better/' 
8paight  agreed,  and  the  two  hastened  into  Melbourne  and  returned 

IJn  two  honra  with  the  police.     There  waa  little  doubt  in  any  one's 
knind  that  the  Doctor  had  committed  auidde,  even  before  the  inqneet ; 
kut  after  the  evidence  of  Spaight — given  with  some  natural  and  credit- 
able emotion,  but  clearly  and  ciiTumatantiaJly  coiTO^Jorated  in  all  im- 
|ioriant  particulars  by  the  mate— the  jury,  after  a  minute's  consultation, 
bitought  in  a  yenlict  of  suicide  while  in  a  state  of  temporary  im$anity ; 
and  every  one  felt  that  no  other  verdict  was  poftsible,   and  no  other 
lypothema  even  oonceivnble.     Not  until  after  the  inrjuestwaa  it  found 
Bpalght  himself,  who  informed  the  police,  that  two  doors  had  been 
»roken  open  and  one  room  lunsacked  by  some  one  who  t«X)k  advantage 
tho  suicide  to   commit  burglary  with  little  ftsir  of  interruption  or 
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Hr,  SrAicnT  did  not  carry  the  elixir  BtnJ^ht  away  to  the  first  analjikj 
tn  London,     lie  found  other  fish  to  fry  at  pi-eiient.     He  appropriated 
>ng  other  articles  a  pocket-book  of  George's  which  he  found  witli  the 
in  tho  de«k.     Ho  did  un'  in  it  i^articularly  at  the  lime,  but 

it  put  a wuy  amongst  m  ^  ihle  treantirea  ho  took  its  value 

id  reserved  its  examimition  to  a  more  convenient  time  and 
was  at  first  diiiappointe<i  with  its  contentH  when  he  did 
examine  it  thoroughly.  There  were  no  bank  notes  and  no  marketahle 
Mcrcte  in  the  papers  it  oontained.    Among  theio  lepers,  however,  he 
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found  a  letter  signed  Archer  Lawley,  which,  on  second  thoughts,  seemed 
of  some  promise.  It  spoke  of  sending,  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  300/.,  the 
balance  of  a  promised  loan.  Mr.  Spaight  was  an  accomplished  and  sue* 
cessful  forger,  and  had,  indeed,  distinguished  himself  as  such  even  in 
America,  and  he  did  not  despair  of  intercepting  the  300/«  by  the  aid  q£ 
this  art 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  getting  the  letters  addressed  to  Mr. 
Kneeshaw.  Such  letters  hod  already  passed  through  his  hands,  as  he 
had  brought  them  from  Melbourne  to  Dr.  Shortland,  to  whose  care  they 
were  addressed,  and  again,  when  they  had  been  readdressed  by  the 
Doctor,  Spaight  had  taken  them  back  to  post.  He  still,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  firm,  called  and  got  their  letters,  and  would  continue  to  get 
them  until  the  one  he  wanted  fell  into  his  hand^  In  this  way  Mr. 
Spaight  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  over  two  letters  from  Mabel,  which 
he  had  the  bad  taste  to  bum,  before  the  one  he  looked  for  from  Lawley 
came  to  hand.  It  contained  explicit  instructions  as  to  the  best  way  of 
getting  the  draft  it  enclosed  cashed,  by  following  which,  and  by  foigeiy, 
Mr.  Spaight  was  able  to  put  three  hundred  sovereigns  in  his  pocket. 

Having  netted  now  nearly  400^,  he  made  his  mind  up  to  get  his 
debts  in  and  start  for  England.  His  debts  were  of  two  kinds — debts  of 
honour,  or  gambling  debts,  and  debts  of  dishonour,  or  hush-money, 
extorted  under  threat  of  bringing  charges,  sometimes  true  and  sometimes 
trumped  up,  against  cautiously-cliosen  victims.  Among  these  victims  was 
a  young  man  named  Dewhurst — a  wool-buyer  for  a  great  Melbourne  firm 
— who  was  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  the  junior  partner,  Jabez  Deane,  a 
very  strict  and  even  ascetic  Methodist.  His  engagement  had  steadied  and 
reclaimed  him  from  a  life  tbit  was  not  very  reputable — was,  indeed,  dis- 
reputable enough  to  bring  him  into  the  company  and  at  last  into  the 
clutches  of  Spnight.  Spaight  got  hold  of  letters  of  his  written  to  a 
wretched  girl — not  nice  letters  by  any  means — ^and  from  time  to  time 
extorted  money  by  the  threat  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Deane'; 
that  is,  to  i*uin  his  prospects  in  life  as  well  as  in  love.  The  lad's  lifo  had 
not  been  over-respectable,  but  even  Mr.  Deane  would  have  pardoned 
him  if  he  could  have  known  the  horrible  tortures  to  which  Spaight  put 
him  in  slowly  sucking  his  blood.  Spaight,  having  resolved  to  make  oflf 
to  England,  sought  up  all  his  tributaries  to  put  the  screw  on  tight  and 
once  for  all,  and  called  last  on  Dewhurst.  The  wretched  youth  was 
di-essing  for  a  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Deane's  when  his  landlady  knocked 
to  say  ]VIr.  Spaight  was  below.  Dewhurst  dashed  the  brush  he  was 
using  against  the  looking-glass,  and  shivered  it,  and  having  exhausted 
his  manliness  in  this  hysterical  outburst,  ho  sat  down  and  all  but  cried. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  He  must  see  this  devil.  He  put 
on  his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  came  down  in  sullen  deq>air. 
"  You  said  you  wouldn't  come  again  for  three  months." 
"  No  more  I  would,"  said  Spaight  cheeifully,  "  if  I  wasn't  going  away. 
I'm  off  for  England,  and  I  came  to  give  you  up  those  letters^  my  boy." 
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Detr hurst  expressed  his  incredulity  by  something  between  a  gnmt 
and  a  groan. 

''  Loolt  here/'  said  Bpatght,  in  answer  to  this  waU-understood  dis- 
trusty  pulling  o\it  and  handing  DewUurst  a  reoeipt  for  a  first-clasa  paisaga 
by  the  Aitatraiojtia, 

**  Huw  much  1 "  asked  Dewhurnt,  with  a  gleam  of  hope. 

"  Lot  U8  say  IQ^.  a  letter.  There  are  thirtoon  in  oM  ;  tliat  is  130 
ItV  cheup,"  he  we«t  on  to  say^  in  answer  to  Dewhurst*8  sinking  his  head 
Qpaa  bis  arms  in  hopeless  misery  at  the  meation  of  the  sum.  "  This 
letter  alone  is  worth  50/./'  picking  out  from  the  packet  and  proceeding 
to  read  the  most  disgusting  of  the  batch  in  a  disgusting  toue. 

Dewhurst  starteti  as  if  stabbed^  and  snatched  at  the  letter,  which 
8paight  held  out  of  reach,  coolly  refid  to  the  end^  and  then  put  back  into 
the  packet  and  into  hia  pocket. 

"Well,  what  do  you  say  to  10^.  a  letter  1" 
^  **  I  haven't  10^.  in  the  world,  I  tell  you." 

^^^^   '*  You  can  get  it  where  you  got  the  last."     Dewhurst  had  to  em 
V^llRrle  his  employers'  money  to  pay  Sp^ught's  last  call, 

•*  I  can't  and  I  won't.'* 

**  Then  I  go  straight  to  old  Deane's." 

"  You  may  go  stmiglit  to  h ," 

"Very  good/'  said  Hpnight  coolly,  rising  and  going  towat^ls  the  door. 
**  I  shall  not  get  aa  much  from  old  Deane,  but  I  shall  get  something  out 
of  him,  you  may  def)end/* 

Dawhurst's  hysterical  strength  of  mind  was  5i|>ent  in  this  effort,  and 
before  Spaight  reached  the  door  he  was  n^culled,  as  he  ex]iected. 

*'Say&Or 

*'  No,  I  said  what  I  meant,  130//' 

Dewhurst  relieved  his  mind  by  an  imprecation* 

**  How  long  will  you  give  me  1 " 

**1  can  only  give  you  a  week,  as  I  Fwiil  t-^u  Wedjaeaday  next.** 

''Call  in  a  week,  then/'  he  groaned. 

Anyhow,  there  was  a  week's  reprieve,  wiucU  wa«  something.    Spaighi 

)VinG(  taken  himself  off",  Dewhurst  sat  down,  ant]  wrote  an  apology  for 

being  unable  to  keep  Im  eogagemcDt  at  Mr.  Deane'i^  and,  having  sent  it 

ibo  pBrvant,  set  out  to  seek  his  friend  and  confidant,  Hodson.    Hodson 
gooa  to  a  resort  which  waa  very  popular  with  young  gentlemen  of 

llsAS  and  spirit^  cii11e<l  the  **  Digger's  Dairy/'  which  seemed  to  com- 
bine  the  atttnActions  of  a  hell,  a  dmm-sbop»  and  a  muHic-hall,  and  hero 
I^whorKt  followed  and  found  liiin. 

"  He's  been  to  you,  too  1  '*  was  Hodnon's  first  greeting. 

•*  Uow  did  you  know  1 " 

**  Ha's  br^u  putting  the  Msrew  on  all  round.    You  should  hear  Larry 

»r  at  him." 

Larry  wan  not  an  Irishman,  but  a  ^^exican  half-caste,  whose  skill 
liie  lasno— oallad  in  Mexico  *'  lariat  "^iiad  earned  him  the  name. 
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Larry  owed  Spaight  a  debt  of  honour,  and  bo  did  three  of  those  of  whom 
Hodson  spoke,  but  himflelf  and  two  others  were  in  Dewhorst's  plight, 
and  were  tributaries  of  hush-money. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  well  hold  a  council  of  war,  by  Jove,"  ex- 
claimed Hodson,  and  without  waiting  for  the  assent  of  his  feeble  and 
irresolute  friend,  he  went  across  to  Larry  and  asked  him  to  come  straight 
to  his  lodgings.  lArry  was  the  only  one  who  owed  Spaight  other  than 
hush-money  debts  whom  Hodson  summoned  to  the  council,  but  Larry's 
invitation  thereto  was  due  to  his  undisguised  and  desperate  hatred  of 
Spaight.  The  other  four  present  at  the  council  had  suffered  such  in- 
fernal tortures  from  that  vampire  that  they  would  have  knocked  him  on 
the  head  with  no  more  remorse  than  if  he  had  been  a  weasel — if  they 
could  have  done  it  with  impunity.  However,  at  the  council  no  one  had 
a  chance  even  of  being  heard  but  Larry,  who,  though  he  owed  the 
common  enemy  only  five  poimds,  and  that  won  fairly  from  him  at  bil- 
liards, was  the  most  violent  and  vindictive  of  them  all.  The  fact  was 
that  Spaight  had  lodged  for  a  short  time  in  his  house,  and  Larry  sus- 
pected him  of  an  intrigue  with  his  wife.  Larry  proposed  to  lay  a  trap 
for  Spaight  and  bait  it  with  Dewhurst,  who  didn't  at  all  like  the  rUe 
assigned  to  him.  What  if  the  tiger  should  bury  his  fangs  in  the  bait  in 
the  very  act  of  being  trapped  f  This  objection  was  overruled  by  the 
rest,  who  naturally  couldn't  see  the  point  of  it. 

"  There's  no  one  else  big  enough  for  bait.  A  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  !     He'll  leap  at  it ! "  said  Hodson,  his  own  familiar  friend. 

"  Pshaw ! "  broke  in  the  impetuous  and  imperious  Larry,  "  there's 
notliing  to  frighten  a  chicken.  You  tell  Spaight  you're  going  up  country 
with  200^.  of  your  employers'  in  your  pocket — going  to  buy  wool — and 
arrange  with  him  to  rob  you  at  a  certain  point.  Before  he  comes  to  that 
point  we  shall  settle  with  him,  and  you  can  skulk  home  if  you  lika" 

"  But  how  are  we  to  settle  with  him  %  "  asked  Boothroyd. 

"  I  shall  bring  him  down  with  the  lariat,  and  when  he's  down  and 
his  arms  pinioned,  maybe  you'll  have  the  pluck  to  bear  a  hand,"  sneered 
Larry. 

Hereupon,  every  one,  even  Dewhurst,  disclaimed  being  in  the  least 
afraid;  Hodson  and  Bennet  with  perfect  truth,  but  Boothroyd  and 
Dewhurst  not  so  sincerely.  As  for  Larry,  he  was  as  truculent,  if  not 
as  subtle,  a  scoundrel  as  Spaight  himself,  and  knew  as  little  what  fear 
meant.  Then  the  details  were  gone  into.  Dewhurst  was  to  arrange  with 
Spaight  to  meet  and  be  robbed  by  him  at  a  lonely  spot  called  "  The  Ovens," 
twenty  miles  out  oi  town,  on  the  following  Monday  evening  at  sunset, 
and  as  Spaight  reached  the  rendezvous  he  was  to  be  lassoed,  bound,  and 
lynched.  Dewhurst,  who  had  as  little  brain  as  nerve,  was  coached  by 
Hodson  to  put  Spaight  off  his  guard  by  bargaining  particularly  to  have 
half  the  letters  in  hand  and  the  other  half  at  the  rendezvous,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  for  himself  70^.,  or  at  least  50/.,  out  of  the  200^ 

Spaight  fell  into  the  trap  without  the  least  suspicioni  gftve  up  half 
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Hie  letters,  and  promised  to  give  back  50^.  out  of  tlie  2(><>/« ;  a  promise 
nm  hftd  not  ihe  least  intention  of  keeping.  Larry  chose  for  the  amhuah 
some  acnib  near  the  i-endezvovi.s  wheix^  the  road  was  in  such  a  state  that 
Bpaight  would  be  forced  to  walk  his  horse,  and  the  doomed  man  bid  no 
sooner  passed  this  gpot  at  a  walk,  whittling  cheerfully,  than  he  waa 
Isisoed  and  jerked  off  his  horse  by  the  nnernng  aim,  strong  arm,  and 
iron  nerve  of  the  Mexican.  In  a  moment,  Larry,  Ilodson,  and  Bennet 
were  upon  him  (Dewhnrst  and  Bootliroyd  being  extremely  anxious  to 
secure  his  horse,  which  they  let  loose  next  moment),  Hodson  and  Bennet 
holding  him  while  Ljvrry  secured  and  strengthened  the  pinioning  of  his 
arms.  Spaight  struggled  desperately  to  get  one  hand  into  the  fMXjket 
where  the  Doctor's  revolver  was,  and  failing,  and  finding  hiinf?elf  wliolly 
h«lptesa,  he  kept  sullen  silence.  He  would  not  have  begged  for  mercy 
erm  if  he  had  the  leaat  chance  of  it ;  but  he  had  not  the  least  chance  of 
aad  he  knew  it. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  Larry,  when  he  had  botmd  and  swathed  him  like 
m  mummy,  *•  what  is  it  to  be  t" 

*' Hanging/'  said  Hodson. 

lArry  looked  rtumd,  not  for  a  tree,  but  for  a  rope.     "  Won't  do/'  he 
id  regretfully ;  "  1  cjin't  cut  my  lariat," 

"  Well,  then,  shooting.** 

"  Who's  to  do  it?"  asked  Bennet. 

•*  Let's  cast  lots,"  suggested  Hodson. 

•*  No/*  decided  the  masterful  Mexican,  '*  we  must  all  be  in  it«    No 
ing,  and  no  pejiching.     All  shoot  together/* 
But  I've  no  pistol/'  objected  Dewhui-st. 

Larry  looked  at  him  with  withering  scorn,  stooped  and  pulled  from 
tKe  pocket  8paight  tried  to  reach  the  Doctor's  revolyer,  and  flung  it  to 
Dewhurstr 

"  I  say,"  he  said,  with  sudden  suspicion  of  his  two  craven  allies,  **  pass 
jpand  the  pops.  Let's  see  if  all  are  full  loaded.  We  shall  have  a  look 
B  tliom  tgain  a/terwards." 

■  A<  ^  'W  the  revolvers  were  passed  round,  and  every  chamber  of 
Pldi  '  1  to  lie  chiirgetl. 

•♦All  riglit.  Now,  boys,  bear  a  hand/'  So  mjixig^  Larry  took  hold 
of  the  long  loose  end  of  the  Usso,  and  the  others  fell  in  behind  him,  each 
hsmentng  himself  to  the  strong  silk  rope,  and  by  it  they  dragged  the 
body  of  tlie  wretched  man  as  if  it  had  been  a  log  of  wood,  tearing  it 
through  the  stTub,  and  bumping  it  over  the  stom«  and  hillocks  at  the 
liigh  Bj»eed  set  by  lArry,  until  they  pulled  up  at  last  at  a  tree  a  fair  dis- 
mxica  from  the  track.  Here  they  lliled  up  the  body,  aad  lATiy  Iwhed 
1^  nt^nrnly  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
W  paces  I  "  ho  said,  striding  it. 

I  11  i  on  I "  said  Hodson,  pulling  out  his  handkerchief,  and  prooeed- 
Bg  to  blindfold  the  doomed  man  in  due  form.  To  this  operatbn,  how* 
mw,  Spaight  manle  the  silent  objection  of  biting  Hodson 's  fourUi  fiqgar 
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to  the  bone,  and  spitting  back  the  blood  into  his  face,  Hodaon  used  his 
handkerchief  to  wipe  his  face  and  to  bind  up  his  finger,  and  then  letiied 
ten  paces  with  the  rest. 

"  Beady  1"  asked  Larry.  "Stop!"  he  shouted.  "Fire  above  the 
elbow.    Don't  cut  the  lariat." 

"  Stop  !'*  echoed  Spaight,  in  a  dear,  commanding  voioei.  **  111  give 
the  words  myself,  bl ye !    Ready  I  Present  I  Fire !  *' 

Blood  flowed  almost  with  the  word  from  his  lips,  as  the  Mexican's 
bullet  pierced  between  the  eyes.  His  head  fell  upon  his  chest,  and  his 
body  himg  limp  from  the  fastenings. 

"  Died  game,  anyhow  1 "  said  Larry,  with  extorted  admiration,  as  he 
strode  towards  the  tree.  "  By  G — ,  you've  cut  it ;  I  knew  you  would," 
he  added  fiercely,  for  one  of  the  three  balls  which  pierced  the  body  cut  dean 
through  the  la^BO.  He  examined  the  corpse  critically,  and  finding  only 
three  wounds  he  turned  and  snatched  Dewhurst's  revolver  and  then 
Boothroyd's.  Both  had  been  discharged,  so  he  tossed  them  back  con- 
temptuously. He  then  proceeded  to  unknot  and  unwind  the  laaso,  with 
many  muttered  curses  at  the  lack  of  skill  or  nerve  of  the  marksman  who 
severed  it,  but  was  restored  to  good  temper  on  finding  over  300^  on  the 
body,  and  became  quite  genial  when  both  Hodson  and  Dewhurst  dedined 
to  take  their  share.  Dewhurst  was  satisfied  with  his  letters,  and  Hodson 
with  his  revenge.  Even  Larry  wouldn't  meddle  with  the  murdered 
man's  watch,  pocket-book,  or  papers ;  they  might  be  criminating.  As 
for  his  horse,  it  started  off  at  full  gallop  at  the  sound  of  the  volley.  The 
confederates  then  disi)er8ed  and  disappeared,  only  Dewhurst  and  Booth- 
i-oyd  keeping  together. 

They  disappeared  just  in  time.  A  minute  after  they  were  lost  to 
sight  in  the  scrub,  four  men  reached  the  spot.  They  were  on  their  way 
up  country  from  Mel)x)urne,  and  hearing  the  volley  and  seeing  Spaight's 
horse  gallop  wildly  towards  them,  they  stopped  and  caught  it;  then 
dismounted,  tied  all  five  hoi-ses  to  trees,  and  pushed  through  the  scrub 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  firing  seemed  to  come.  After  some  search 
they  came  upon  Spaight's  body,  still  warm  and  bleeding,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree.  His  pockets  were  turned  out,  but  his  pocket-book  and 
2)apers  lay  on  the  grass,  while  his  watch  was  yet  in  his  pocket.  They 
concluded  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  robbers,  who  dragged  the 
coi-pse,  which  bore  evoiy  mark  of  having  been  dragged  to  this  spot,  and 
were  interrupted  in  rifling  the  body  by  their  approach.  This  would 
account  for  his  purse  being  taken  while  his  watch  was  left.  It  was  no 
use  whatever  attempting  to  pursue  the  robbers  in  the  scrub,  and  in  the 
gatheiing  darkness,  even  if  they  had  much  heart  for  that  adventure, 
which  they  hadn't.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  the  body  with 
them  to  a  little  settlement  five  miles  ahead,  called  Mapping.  They 
would  so  save  the  murdered  man's  watch  and  papers,  whidi  the  robbers 
were  sure  to  return  for  when  they  found  the  coast  clear.  They  cairied 
the  body  between  them  with  some  difficulty  to  the  traek  and  dang  it 
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the  hoive^  which  endi  took  it  in  tam  to  walk  beside,  to  stay  the 
from  j»]ippiiig  o(f.  At  Mapping  the  body  was  identiiied  V>y  the 
lettofS  and  jjapers  iu  tho  pocket-book  and  l>y  the  inscription  within  the 
watch-isue  iwt  that  of  the  Eev^  C^eorge  KneeBhaw^  late  a  curate  of  the  pariali 
cbunefa  of  Weffcon,  Yorkahire,  EugJand^  who  had,  as  the  letters  showed, 
givpn  tip  the  ( *hiirch  and  left  England  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a  fanner  in 
Aostralia.  The  murder  made  a  sensation  in  Melbourne,  and  the  Arrfug 
tl&erefore  devoted  to  it,  and  what  it  could  learn  of  Mr.  Knoeehaw,  a  whole 
column  one  day  and  two  or  three  paragraphs  on  subsequent  days,  and 
the  Dews  was  copied  at  some  length  from  the  Arfftis  into  the  Tiuie*  and 
other  English  papers.  In  this  wuy  Larry  and  his  confederates  escaped 
ov«n  a  suspicion  of  the  mui'der,  which  they  would  certainly  not  have 
done  if  the  body  imd  lieen  identified  as  Bpaight's.  St)atght,  indeed, 
hoil  difiAppearod,  but  as  those  who  knew  anything  of  him  knew  that  he 
had  taken  hiit  passage  by  the  AiLAtralasin,  his  disappearance  was  not  im- 
lookeii  for  and  certainly  not  unwelcome.  In  this  way  also  it  came  nbout 
tlmt  Archer  Jjiwk*y  i-ead  in  Ui©  Tiinc^i  a  most  circumstttntirtl  )MX?ount  of 
the  robbory  and  mmnier  of  his  friend,  Ilev,  George  Kueeahtiw,  late  a 
curate  of  the  iiarish  church,  Wefton.  And  in  thin  wny  also  it  came  about 
'         '      T  *  ' '       shaw  liimself  read  in  the  same  number  of 

of  his  own  murder,  of  which  he  had  not 
no  cij.inci'.  of  hc^iriiig  till  more  than  thi^ee  monthn  after  it 

„ L,.  :..,ve  occurred.     But  how  did  it  come  about  that  George  was 

wa  fiw  and  so  loni?  out  of  earshot  even  of  tlie  far-off  hum  of  civilisation  T 
" '  ^ite<l  his  djiyj*  and  pianw  to  a  nicety,  had  reckoned 

iibiienfe  from  Mellioiirno  of  JSlr.  Kneeshaw.  It 
was  tbo  IcDgth  of  alieent^  agre<»d  upon  in  8paight  s  hearing  between  him 
Aud  the  Doctor  :  and  Spaij^ht,  when  he  booked  him^^f  to  sail  in  the  Aua- 
traJofiaf  Mi  ho  wft.«s  running  things  rather  fine,  as  Mr.  Knoeshaw  was  due 
In  that  week.  George,  however,  did  not  turn  up  in  Melbourae  till  some 
days  aftisr  th«  Aasiraltuin  had  returned  to  it  again  fi'om  Liverjx>ol.  The 
tnitli  was,  (Jeorge  had  i^Titten  to  the  Doctor  a  letter  which  reached  Mel- 
liotaniit  tite  day  aftf*r  8(»aight's  death,  in  which  he  announced  an  irrefdst- 
iUtt  ipooulatiou  thai  would  take  lum  :iOO  milos  further  into  the  bush, 
9mA  hMp  him  at  least  &lx  weeks  longer  from  Mtll>ourtR%  It  kept  him  a 
Bttk  more  tlian  throe  months  longer.  The  sjKXJulation  was  i-eally  promia- 
tug,  and  would  have  turned  out  as  it  prnmised  if  <i<x>rge  had  not  broken 
dowA  from  ovon»*ark  and  exposure,  and  hover-ed  bt-twtMsu  life  and  death 
§att  the  better  part  of  two  months.  During'  his  illness  his  mm  robbed 
liijB,  aome  nrgativi^ly  by  i<iling  and  drinking,  others  fioiiitivuly  by  de- 
ttmpin;?  with  the  best  {Mirt  of  his  stock  ;  and  on  his  slow  recovery  <  Jeorgn 
tmnA  himself  litUi^  bt^tter  than  a  beggar.  He  made  his  way  liaok  as  lie 
COttkl  to  >'  >ndy  tod  spirit.     What  account  of  his 

stwwwtialii;  iid-hoartfid  Ductort     Ho  had  but  a  few 

ahillings  in  hiM  pxkt^t,  and  Uie  300/.  which  would  be  waiting  for  him  in 
a  litter  from  Lftwlcy  waa  a  poor  equivalent  for  th»  capital  he  had  1oit» 
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With  these  bitter  thoughts  in  his  heart  he  climbed  the  little  hill  to  the 
lonely  house  above  the  railway  embankment.  He  was  walking  stnigfat 
into  it^  and  had  got  half-way  along  the  passage  to  the  laboratory,  when  a 
surprised  voice  shouted,  "  Halloa  1" 

It  was  the  owner  who  had  let  it  to  the  Doctor,  but  had  returned  to 
live  in  it  himself. 

"  Where's  the  Doctor? "  asked  George. 
"Who?" 
"Dr.  Shortland." 

The  owner  looked  curiously  at  Greorge.  **  Just  come  from  England, 
ehl" 

"  No,  I've  been  up  country.  Can  you  tell  me  where  Dr.  Shortland's 
gone  to ) "  as  a  second  look  round  convinced  him  that  the  Doctor  must 
have  moved. 

"  You  must  ask  his  parson,"  replied  the  owner,  who  was  a  coarse  and 
facetious  person,  but  not  hard-hearted  by  any  means.  "  He  blew  his 
brains  out  in  that  there  identical  room,"  pointing  to  the  door  at  the  end 
of  the  passage,  at  whose  elbow  George  was  pidled  short  up.  "  That 
pickling  business  failed,  and  the  shock  was  too  many  for  him." 

G^rge  had  not  long  got  back  or  got  back  very  ftr  from  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  and  was  still  weak  as  water.  He  staggered  and  had  to  lean 
against  the  wall. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     Here,  James,  bear  a  hand." 
James  was  his  son,  a  lad  of  eighteen.     Between  them  they  helped 
George  into  the  nearest  room,  and  set  him  in  a  chair,  and  gave  him  some 
brandy. 

"  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  repeated  his  host,  very  much  con- 
cerned ;  "  I  didn't  know  you  were  a  relative  of  his.  You're  a  bit  better, 
I  hope." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  replied  George ;  "  I'm  all  right  now." 
"  It  was  an  Unlucky  firm  altogether,  sir,"  continued  his  host,  thinking 
it  better  to  turn  George's  thoughts  from  the  Doctor's  death.  "  The  other 
partner,  Kneeshaw,  was  robbed  and  murdered  a  month  after  the  poor 
Doctor  died.  It  was  a  queer  affair.  I  see  it's  got  into  the  Times, 
pointing  to  a  copy  of  tliat  journal  which  had  just  arrived  by  the  returned 
Aiistralasia,  and  lay  on  the  table. 

George  stared  at  him  with  such  a  look  as  a  man  might  have  who, 
djdng  in  his  sleep,  wakes  in  another  world.  His  host,  thinking  he  wa.s 
going  into  a  fit,  plied  him  again  with  brandy  very  seasonably  and  effec- 
tively. Greorge  would  not  trust  himself  to  look  then  and  there  at  the 
Timea,  but  rose,  resisting  his  kind  host's  hospitable  effort  to  detain  him, 
took  leave  with  many  thanks,  walked  as  in  a  dream  into  Melbourne, 
bought  a  copy  of  the  Times,  took  it  with  him  to  a  lonely  place,  and  read 
and  re-read  of  his  murder  till  he  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  realise 
then  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
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go  in  in**  miud  at  their 
OHO  wiU  and  not  at  bi», 
and  eluded  atid  cecfij>ed 
hh  cirijrt*  to  Btay  and 
quostiou  them.  Tb«y 
, ^^.  were  mynterioui 
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cnAPTER  xxxy. 

A  Glde. 


EORGE  wa*  too  weak  for 
(jontinaed  or  coherent 
til  ought.  His  mind  reel^ 
to  and  fro  aiid  Btaggered 
ILke  a  drunken  man  from 
point  to  }mnt  of  the 
strange  Ktories  he  hail  just 
heard  and  read,  hut  could 
not  grusji  liny  one  ptu'ti- 
ctilar  of  them  firmly  or 
for  lon^.  These  fMktticu* 
laTA  8pem«d  to  comfi  and 
go  in  hU  mind  %i  their 
own  wiit  and  not  at  hifi, 
and  eludi»d  and  esca[)ed 
hiH  efforts  to  stay  and 
<[ue»tiun  them-  Th<»y 
wore  mysterioiM 


Falling*  froin  him,  vanjAlnngf, 
PU&k  mia^iv'iugi  of  i^  crMtur» 
HoTtug  iu  ft  world  not  r«ilitcd. 

at  IakL  from  tho  :<tono  on  w}dch  ho  ».it  by  the  roa<hiidi>,  [^nt  the 
^tn  hia  pocket,  and  crept  back  to  MolbouroA.    He  put  up  in  tho 
jLir.— xo,  264.  3L 
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first  inn  he  came  to,  went  straight  to  bed,  and  fell,  after  a  little,  into  a 
long  and  sound  sleep.  He  woke  late  next  morning,  still  weak,  but  able 
to  think  things  cleai'ly  over.  Indeed  his  thoughts  seemed  to  have  got 
themselves  into  order  while  he  slept,  for  he  had  a  clear  idea  when  he 
woke  that  Dr.  Shortland  had  been  robbed  and  murdered,  and  that  the 
robber  and  murderer,  having  his  (George's)  watch  and  papers  upon  him 
(for  by  these,  said  the  Times*  report,  the  body  had  been  identified), 
had  himself  been  robbed  and  murdered  soon  aftei*. 

This  theory,  however,  he  had  to  give  up  in  great  part  on  inquiry  at 
the  police  office ;  for  the  evidence  of  the  police  went  to  show  that  the 
Doctor  had  lieyond  doubt  committed  suicide,  and  that  the  robbery  of  his 
and  his  partner's  property  had  taken  place  a  day  or  two  later.  From 
the  police  office  G^rge  went  to  the  post  office,  but  found  no  letters  for 
him — not  one.  From  the  post  office  he  went  to  the  bank,  and  learned 
that  Lawley's  draft  had  been  cashed  more  than  three  months  since. 
When  he  left  the  bank  he  took  out  his  purse  and  coimted  the  silver- 
there  was  no  gold — 17 a. !  It  was  all  ho  had  in  the  world.  He  went 
back  to  the  inn,  paid  his  biU,  and  sought  lodgings  in  the  meanest  part  of 
the  town.  At  last,  when  utterly  worn  out,  he  found  a  room  frowsy 
enough  to  be  probably  the  cheapest  he  could  get  He  had  to  pay  for  a 
week  in  advance,  and  this  payment  left  him  with  Is.  6d,  He  had  eaten 
nothing  since  morning,  and  little  then,  and  feeling  now  even  weaker 
than  he  had  felt  yesterday,  he  flung  himself  on  the  foul  bed  in  the  frowsy 
attic.  Here  he  lay  long,  not  asleep,  but  just  as  he  was  yesterday  at  the 
same  hour,  dreaming  awake,  that  is,  having  no  control  whatever  over 
his  thoughts,  which,  as  in  a  dream,  came  and  went  and  did  as  they  pleased, 
like  schoolboys  escaped  from  their  set  tasks  in  their  ma8ter*s  absence. 

At  last  the  landlady  became  uneasy  about  him.  She  used  not  to  feel 
much  interest  in  her  lodgers,  but  since  on  that  very  bed  where  Greoige 
had  flung  himself  one  lodger  had  committed  Ruicide,  and  another  had 
died  of  what  the  doctor  called  disease  of  the  heart  accelerated  by  want  of 
food,  she  had  grown  morose  and  suspicions.  Indeed,  she  hesitated  at 
first  about  taking  George  in,  as  she  thought  he  had  the  look  of  a  third 
inquest  in  his  face.  However,  as  the  room  had  been  six  weeks  to  let, 
she  risked  it  and  reconciled  her  weakness  to  her  conscience  by  an  ad- 
dition  of  two  shillings  to  the  rent.  She  was  beginning  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  having  accepted  Geoi^  even  at  this  heavy  insurance  premium 
after  he  had  been  seven  hours  in  the  house  and  had  never  stirred  from 
or  in  his  room.  At  last  her  womanly  anxiety  drove  her  up  the  steep 
stairs  to  the  attic. 

"  Come  in,"  answered  George  to  her  knock. 

"  Thought  youM  want  sommot  to  eat,"  said  Mrs.  Sproule,  relieved  to 
see  that  the  dark  stain  of  blood  on  the  mattress,  which  the  scanty  bed- 
clothes did  not  hide,  was  not  freshened ;  "  tea  or  snmmot." 

"  Thank  you,  I  should  like  tea." 

"Bread  to  itr 
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Y«e»  thank  you." 

Butter  f* 

Yeflj  thank  you*" 

*'  Sogi^  iind  milk,"  nrlded  Mi-s.  Sproule,  ticking  each  item  off  tipon 
ber  fingem  aa  ahe  mentiontjd  it — '*Ninepence  "• — shutting  her  lips  like  a 
■Itel  imp  upon  the  price  ns  something  that  was  likely  to  try  to  esoape 
hew  it  ah«  wasn't  firm. 

George  fumbled  in  Iiis  pocket  And  produced  half  of  all  he  had  in  the 
world,  but  hesitated  to  hand  it  to  her,  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  want 
butter,  milk,  or  sugar;  only  tea  and  1 1      *  " 

♦*  8i3rpenc«,"  if  posfiible  more  snap f 

George  handed  her  the  money,  and  in  due  time  got  very  good  bread, 
and  plenty  of  it;  but  tea  that  leemed  brewed  from  Irish  thatx^b — ^amoked 
i4mw.  After  tea  he  lay  down  again  on  the  bed  in  his  clothes — he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  undress  and  lie  between  those  homble  sheeta — und 
at  kflt  he  got  to  sleep,  and  slept  at  intervals  till  morning. 

In  the  morning  he  breakfasted  off  the  remainder  of  the  lireod,  and 
was  dear-headed  enough  to  realiae  liis  poattion.  WliAt  was  he  to  do  f 
He  longed  to  wiite  to  31alje1,  or  at  least  to  Lawley,  and  let  her  know 
through  liim  that  he  was  alive.  But  fcould  he  be  alive  when  the  letter 
reached  England  t  or,  if  alive,  in  what  position  1  In  a  position  to  keep  uuch 
Agirl  to  her  engagement!    It  would  be  dastardly  selfiahness.    No;  better 

Kbould  th  ink  him  dead  and  herself  free.     She  would  forget  hiin.     Had 

not  fc»rgotten  him  already  ?  Not  a  line  from  her  for  six  long  months. 
But  bis  other  lettera — ^his  letter  from  Lawley — had  been  intercepted — why 
not  hew  1  Yes,  she  must  have  written  ;  but  her  very  disinterestedness 
mnd  constancy  pleaded  with  him  for  her  that  he  should  not  bind  her  io 
bis  broken  lot.  And  then  George  came  back  to  the  despondent  thought 
with  wliioh  he  had  atarted,  that  the  report  he  longed  to  contradict  might 
pooslbty — probably — be  tnie  before  the  contradiclion  reached  I^wley. 
Ycm  see  he  waa  ill,  exhausted  and  shaken  by  the  &hock  of  one  pie<^  of  bad 
news  npon  another,  and  saw  eveiything  in  the  blackest  colours.  Having 
rfgeidgd,  afber  a  struggle,  ttgainst  spending  hia  lastt  Bhilling  in  a  letter  to 
tawley,  he  forced  his  mind  to  turn  altogether  from  an  idea  nboiit  which 
tl  k)Cig9d  to  linger,  and  set  himself  to  face  tho  prceent,  He  must  do 
MtB^tbtng  or  starve.  But  what  could  he  <io  or  get  to  do  7  It  was  a 
tiopeliM  outlook.  He  would  have  mofe  clmnco  of  keeping  alive  in  a 
ialand  in  a  deserted  sea  than  in  this  ti^oming  city  nf  K^gllsUmtm, 
hd  would  have  been  lees  lonely.  'V.f*nfitn  fuyuKti  Vm-  h  ffy**><n 
iroXtf,  It  is  stitinge  how  the  mind  escapes  ftome  present  pmiaing  misery 
by  wandering  off  at  the  Erst  turn  it  oomits  to,  I'hin  Greek  line  coming 
into  his  bead  transported  him  to  Bolton  Abbey  and  th«i  Btrid,  and  a  eon- 
he  had  held  there  with  L^wlcy,  in  which  hia  friend  had  quoted 


}t»  Tha  whole  soene,  set  in  exquiatto  6oeuery,  was  before  him  as  in  a 
vivid  drtam,  himself  sitting  tlingsng  stonoa  into  the  rushing  water, 
lAwley  lying  on  hijB  back  with  hia  hands  datped  beneatli  his  heat),  and 

31—8 
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eye&  h&lf  closed  against  the  sunli^jht;  arguing  for  the  civiHs^gl 
of  the  coimtry,  aa  against  the  so-called  civiliaation  of  tovii& 
bad  quoted  Wordsworth's  exquisite  lines,  beginning — 

The  etars  of  midnight  ahall  be  dear 

(the  verj  lines^  irrelevant  as  they  were  to  hia  misery,  haqnted 
mind  throughout  this  sickening  day),  and  wound  up  by  saying  thai' 
like  wolves,  were  most  savage  when  in  packs," 

With  these  ominous  words  in  his  mind,  almost  in  hia  ears, 
started  up  &om  the  truckle-bed  on  which  he  had   been  sitting 
down  the  steep  stairs,  and  out  into  the  street.      He  bought  a  chstp 
paper,  and  looked  eagerly  at  the  vacant  situations  in  the  adi 
columns.     There  were  only  three  clerkships  advertised  as  yacaat, 
there  was  half  a  column  of  advertisements  from  clerks  seeking  sati 
It  was  not  promising,  and  he  was  prepared  for  the  reception  his 
tion  met  in  each  case.    At  the  first  two  offioes  where  h©  applied,  the  i 
or  manager,  after  a  look  at  his  gaunt  and  ghastly  face,  said  coolly  i 
the  vacancy  was  filled  up.     At  the  third  he  waa  asked  for  refersiWBl^ 
credentials,  and  having,  of  course,  none  to  give,  waA  bowed  poHtelj  i 
of  the  office. 

It   was  now  well  on  in  the  afternoon,  as  the   three   places 
nearly  as  flir  apart  as  they  oonld  be,  and  aa  George  wns  too  vi 
walk  faat.     He  felt  too  weak  to  walk  much  further.     He  sat  oa  a 
step  and  pulled  out  the  local  newspaper  to  look  again  at  the 
ments,  but  the  lines  and  letters  ran  into  each  other,   and  he  could 
nothing  beyond  the  name  of  the  paper.     He  must   have  8om€ 
eat.     Ho  put  liis  band  hi  his  pocket  to'  count  again  the  few 
had  left,  and  pulle<i  out  with  them  the  gold  pencLL-case  the  children 
given  him,  with  liis  name  neatly  engraved  upon  it.    Then  the  jiai 
occurred  to  him   for  the  firet  time  as  a  resource.      He  might  pawnj 
watch — the  old  one— the  pencil-case,  and  his  ]K>rtmauteau  and  its 
tents,  which  would  proWbly  be  at  the  station  to-day,  or  at 
morrow ;  for  as  he  rode  on  liorseb^ick  to  the  nearest  station  from 
bush,  he  could  not  take  it  with  him,  but  left  it  in   safe  hands 
forwanknl  hy  tlie  first  wagon.     In   this  way  he  might  stave  st 
otf  a  little  longer,  and  need  hesitate  less  about  s|>ending  the  few 
he  held  in  his  hand  upon  some  kind  of  dinner. 

There  were  other  eyes  fixed  gi-eedily  on  these  few  pence  at  the 
niomenfc— ©yes  that  looked  laige  in  the  white,  worn  face  of  a  yc 
woman  in  a  worse  plight  than  George's.  She  was  the  widow 
di^wned  merchant  captain,  left  ^ith  two  children — destitute  and 
helpless  as  the  children  in  her  charge.  If  she  oonld  have  parted  vMI 
her  children,  or  if  she  had  been  less  of  a^ child  herself,  she  certainly  vtdl 
not  have  starved  for  lack  of  honest  work  in  such  a  town  aa  M«lbot 
But  she  was  starving,  and,  worse  still,  her  children  also.  She 
and  fixed  her  eyes  greedily  on  the  few  pence  in  Geoige's  hand 
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looked   up,   when  she  hurried  on  "  like  a  gtulty  thing  Bur- 


Bolief  of  ffuflTering  luid  grown  into  an  instinct  with  George,  and  the 
m^SBxbig  expreaaed  in  the  girl's  face  was  irresistible  in  ita  appeal  to  him 
— a  kind  of  mute,  meek  miserj-  like  tliat  of  n  timid,  hunted,  and  helpletia 
anlmaL  George's  weaknesa  and  ita  cause  made  him  only  the  more  im- 
pnariooAUe  in  tiiifi  case. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon/*  be  said  hesitatingly.     The  woman  stopped. 
*'  I  can  apare  tliia,  if  it  would  be  of   any  use  to  yoa,"  offering  half 
wbat  remained  to  him.     The  woman  looked  into  the  gaunt  fiioe  uplifted 
to  hers,  and  read  her  own  story  only  too  plainly  in  it. 
You  are  atai-ving  yourself,  sir,"  pitifully. 
**  Vvo  been  ill,"  he  gaiil  evasively.     She  ahouk  her  head,  not  truirting 
to  spe&k. 
I  can't  be  starving  with  thjg/*  eaid  George,  pulling  out  his  watdi, 
hts  £ioe  lit  up  for  a  moment  with  one  of  his  old  kindly  smiles.     He  rose 
IB  be  apoke,  and  forced  the  few  pence  into  her  hand. 

**  I  oan*t  help  it,"  she  euid  with  a  great  sob.     "  I  have  two  children ; 
,      they've  not  had  a  morsel  of  food  since  yesterday.     God  forgive  me,  I 
can't  help  it." 

*•  Nouiiense,"  said  George  cheerily,  "  Vm  all  right.     I  only  wish  it 

was  more,"  tjying  at  the  «im*>  time  to  force  the  rest  of  the  money  upon 

i^iiar.     Bat  she  wauj  firm.     She  shook  her  head  more  decisively  than 

^Before,  and  thanking  him  only  with  her  tears — for  8he  couldn't  speak — 

^^h^orried  away. 

^^^piThile  George  was  feeUng  the  ahame  of  having  been  disproportion- 

Sidj  thanked  for  so  Uttle,  a  sudden  thoUj^ht  struck  him  as  an  open 

earriage  with  a  gentleman  in  it,  intent  on  a  book,  was  passing.     He 

stopped  the  driver,  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  c\rrwigc,  and,  taking  his  hat 

ol^  apologised  for  the  liberty   he  was  venturing  upom     "That  poor 

I      woman,**  he  said,  noddiog  to  war*  la  the  figure  in  black,  now  some  way 

^^phead,  '*  is  stan'ing,  and  she  has  two  little  children  depending  on  her, 

^H  think,  sir,  if  you  will  kindly  inquire  into  the  case,  you  wUl  forgive  me 

^^BT  calling  your  attention  to  it/' 

^V  Tlie  little  man  looked  tip  from  his  Itook  aiid  listened  with  some  sur- 
^^triae.  He  was  a  oelebrate<l  doctor,  and  saw  ut  n  glance  that  Gooige 
himself  was  in  mt  sore  a  plight  an  the  woman  he  pleaded  for.  Still 
George's  manner  was  so  perfertjy  solf  respectful  aa  well  aa  respectful,  that 
Lba  felt  some  enilmrriLSsment  about  saying  so. 
I^B     "  Kot  vei-y  well  yourself,  eh  1 " 

^H     •*  Tvp  had  a  long  illness,  but  I'm  better,  thank  you,  now  " 
^H     G«orga  was  unmistakably  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  who  bad 
nnmbtakably  a  tme  to  fm*^t 

"  You  want  (stn)ug  Mufjporl.  If  you'll  allow  m9  to  preicribefor  you — 
Fm  a  doctor,  you  know/'  said  the  little  man,  taking  hia  purse  out  and  a 
aoverngn  from  it,  in  a  veiy  embarrassed  manner. 
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"  Thank  you,*^  interrapted  George,  so  cordially  and  gratelallj  that 
there  could  hardly  be  suspicion  of  his  being  offended.  "  I  tbonght 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  help  her."  He  again  raised  bis  hat,  and 
the  Doctor  returned  the  salute  with  a  politeness  which  he  hoped  would 
effiMse  any  offence  George  might  have  felt,  and  disguised  at  hia  tividaA 
intention  to  offer  him  the  sovereign.  George  watched  the  caniage,  saw 
it  stop  when  it  overtook  the  black  figure,  saw  her  and  the  Doetor  look 
back  at  him,  and  then  turned  and  walked  away. 

It  was  well  the  widow  had  refused  the  few  pence  left  to  him,  as  he 
had  not  strength  to  walk  to  the  nearest  pawn-office.  In  his  weak 
state  the  interview  ^dth  her  and  the  Doctor  was  an  excitement  whidi 
was  followed  by  a  reaction,  and  he  had  to  rest  more  than  onoe  before 
he  came  to  a  little  eating-house  in  a  back  street,  which  looked  nasty 
enough  to  be  cheap.  He  entered,  and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
and  bony  deal  table.  All  the  flesh  or  soft  parts  of  it  had  been  worn 
down,  leaving  an  archipelago  of  knobby  islands.  There  were  a  good 
many  guests,  all  seemingly  navvies — ^huge,  dirty,  savage  or  sullen- 
looking,  who  ate  like  hyaenas — suspiciously,  ferociously,  with  occasional 
growls,  which  the  one  coatless  waiter  was  skilled  in  interpreting*  Qeorge 
sat  beside  perhaps  the  most  tremendous  and  truculent-looking  ruffian  of 
the  gang,  who  glared  at  him  savagely,  with  his  knife  pausing  midway 
between  his  mouth  and  the  saltcellar  for  a  moment.  For  the  guests 
not  only  ate,  of  course,  with  their  knives,  but  dipped  them,  before  eadi 
bite,  into  a  common  saltcellar.  However,  CaUban  did  not  bury  the 
knife  in  George's  bosom,  as  he  seemed  inclined  to  do,  but  carried  it 
forward  to  his  mouth  with  a  grunt.  After  some  time  the  waiter  came 
up  to  George  and  said  roughly,  "  Well  ?  " 

"  Let  me  have  what  you  can  give  me  for  this,"  said  George,  handing 
him  the  few  pence.  The  waiter  looked  at  them  contemptuously,  and 
was  evidently  hesitating  whether  to  order  such  a  beggarly  customer  out, 
when  a  far-off  guest  called  him  to  him.  From  him  he  went  to  the  pro- 
prietor, who  was  near,  to  refer  George's  case  to  him  ;  and  the  proprietor, 
who  was  the  carver,  cut  a  scanty  and  carefully-calculated  slice,  and  sent 
it  with  potatoes  to  match.  It  wasn't  much,  but  it  was  too  much  for 
George.  He  tried  to  eat,  but  couldn't.  He  should  have  ordered  some 
stimulant.  He  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  leaned  his  head 
wearily  on  his  hand,  and  fell  into  a  kind  of  dull  stupor,  from  which  he 
was  aroused  by  a  fierce  shout  from  his  neighbour.  The  savage  was 
merely  summoning  the  waiter  in  his  ordinary  tone.  George,  thus  roused, 
meditated,  asking  the  waiter,  when  lie  came  at  the  summons  of  the 
savage,  to  change  the  pittance  of  meat  for  a  pittance  of  drink ;  but 
before  he  could  muster  up  coui-ago  for  the  request,  the  waiter  had 
gone  again.  He  retui-ned  soon  with  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  for  the 
savage,  who  took  it,  paid  for  it,  and  set  it  down  before  George  ^nth  a 
surly  grunt.  Greorge  was  completely  taken  abeu^k.  He  never  saw  a 
man  who  so  thoroughly  realised  his  ideal  of  a  brutal  murderer. 
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curdially,  and  the  acknawledgnient  W4is  Acknowledged 
with  another  arrant.  When  be  liad  drunk  Rome  of  the  bmudy-and- water, 
h^  found  he  could  eat,  and  eat  a  ^i^eat  deal  moii)  than  the  morsel  before 
him.  He  hud  just  finished  it,  when  the  savage  got  up  to  go,  receiving 
Georgie's  renewed  tbank8  a«  UDgraciously  aa  before*  When  he  got  to  the 
door  he  summoned  the  waiter  in  a  ferocious  voice,  growled  out  something, 
gmve  him  something,  and  departeds  Presently  the  waiter  came  to  George 
with  n  vnr '  '  ^  1 1  of  meat  and  another  of  vegetables  and  potatoes,  and 
aet  them  i  >  m. 

**  N<jt  for  me,"  wud  George^  shaking  his  head. 

"  Paid  for/*  aaid  the  waiter  grufHy,  poking  his  thumb  towaitU  the 
door  by  which  the  f^avage  h^d  just  departed. 

*^  Doea  he  come  here  every  day ) "  asked  Cveorge,  hoping  to  tliank  him 
■ooifi  day.  The  waiter,  of  course,  imagined  George  meant  to  prey  up<jn  him 
daily,  and  did  not  condajcend  to  reply.  George  was  exoet^Ungly  touched 
liy  ib^  unlooked-for  kindness,  coming  close  upon  that  of  the  Doctor, 
and  eontradicting  Lawley's  cynical  aentiment  about  men  and  wolvra, 
which  bad  been  much  in  George'ii  mind  all  day.  Indeed,  he  was  almost 
aa  much  refreshed  by  the  saMige's  kindness  as  by  the  dinner  it  provided, 
and  btgan  to  look  out  into  the  wide  world  with  moi-e  hope.  Having 
dtnad,  he  pulled  out  the  paper,  which  he  now  found  he  oould  read,  and 
read  ey^ry  advertittemeut  in  it  without  finding  one  of  the  faintest  promiae 
him.  As  he  wna  folding  it  up  again,  hii$  eye  caught  his  own  name  in 
capitals.  It  waa  dmply  a  short  article  copied  fram  the  Uaiiy 
\ph  into  the  local  Melbourne  puj^er  commenting  on  tlio  murder  of 
.  George  Ki  '  .  Thei-e  was  nothing  very  striking  in  the 
wtiela.  but  it  haii  <  of  turning  George  a  thoughts  iifK>n  the  dif* 

fioulty  of  ebtablitshing  his  identity,  if  ho  cared  or  needed  to  establiHk  it. 
Hbacklotou — the  settler  to  whum  he  joined  himself  to  learn  fartnini; — 
ak>ne  oould  pttn*e  it  conclnjsively.  The  thought  of  Shackleton  suggested 
idea  of  i^ejoining  him.  He  could  pawn  hiM  watch  and  borrow 
re  money  than  he  wauld  need  t*j  get  to  **  Ttirnera  Take  " 
on'ti  place.  Thore  w^aa  not  the  loa8t  doubt  of  Shack  idtcn^a 
iim«.ijt^  Mioi  on  nK  a  hand  and  helping  him  forward  in  any  way  he  could. 
This  idea  put  new  life  into  George.  Ho  started  up  and  left  the  eatings 
houae  to  look  about  for  a  pKiwn-office,  He  felt  a  kind  of  shame  about 
making  his  way  to  one,  so  that  he  had  '^  andcrtxi  far  and  long,  and  was 
worn  out,  before  he  came  upon  one  at  laat.  He  went  in,  produced  his 
tch  and  chain,  and  got  5/.  lO/f.  advanced  upon  them*  It  wasn't 
h,  bat  it  wjia  ample  for  liis  purjio^j.  He  then  debated  in  his  own 
tnind  whether  it  were  worth  his  whil  to  i-ctiun  to  his  frowsy  lodgings 
to  recover  the  knaf>»(tck  he  imd  loft  tliCre,  oontjtining  his  toilet  nooo*- 
anrias,  ami  unfortunately  decided  t»»  i<  to.  It  waa  a  long  way  through 
UmUT'  of  the  town,  v.  le  was  not  n  cab  to  he  had,  and 

Mbrct  7ikwled  much  j  <u  half  the  distaucv  he  reeled  aiid 
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fell  fainting  mi  the  paTement,  At  once  then  wms  m  crowd 
and  in  the  crowd  a  poUoemao.  Of  oovirse  the  polioenan  kaev  tbrt 
GeoTj^  was  dmnk  before  he  law  him,  and  hardlj  neadod  ibe  rtiaig 
Fmell  of  brandy  be  detected,  to  put  the  thing  berood  a  doalifc  in  hii 
mind.  As,  however,  G<>orge  was  dreesed  like  a  gentleman,  he  dedded  it 
would  be  more  to  his  advantage  to  have  him  cuuve^wl  to  his  own  house 
than  to  the  stalion.  To  find  where  he  lived  the  policeman  had  to  amicli 
him.  and  his  stf>airh  was  rewarded  with  the  disooverr  of  a  gold  pcndl- 
ou^  with  Rev.  Georz^  Kne^sfaaw  engraved  upon  it !  Here  was  s 
dtscoverr  !  A  cliie  to  the  murder  which  made  socfa  a  stir,  not  onhr  in 
Australia,  bat  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world.  The  policeman's 
fortune  was  made.  With  trembling  hands  he  proceeded  with  the  search, 
and  found  in  Gecrge's  breast-pocket  a  pocket-book  with  two  leUcn 
addressed  Ber.  George  Enecithaw — ^probablv  the  poc^ei-book  in  whidi 
his  monej  was — and  in  his  other  pockets  two  new^iapen;  the  Timet 
and  a  local  journal,  containing  European  aceoimts  of  the  crime.  Hie 
murderer  had  evidently  bought  them  to  gloat  over  the  wide  i^yresd  of 
his  £une.  The  policeman  sect  for  a  cab,  which  came  jitst  as  Geoige  wai 
recovering  consdousness..  shoved  hi«  man  into  it,  and  drove  to  the  sta- 
tion. George  was  too  dazed  and  confdsed  to  sa  v  or  think  of  anything 
till  he  readied  the  station,  and  the  breathless  poHoeman  had  told  the 
grmt  news.  Here  George  asked  for  a  glass  of  water,  got  it,  drank  it, 
came  folly  to  himstlf.  and  ask^  where  he  wju. 

*•  In  tie  baiiis  of  :he  rolice,  my  Tr.ar..  at  lAst,"'  said  hia  captor 
triumphantly. 

"  What  for  I "  a&k€d  G<cr*:e.  bewild€r5d. 

•^  What  for  * — tcr  the  nurier  cf  lie  F.ev.  George  Knecahaw !  "  said 
his  captor.  £r«  siccpizi:  forwird  inrKSKvely,  arai  then  drawing  Kimaplf 
back,  to  take  iii  the  :  .ill  e^c5  cc  thr  ar.rc-snoegcetit.  George  was  still 
v>ETy  sok  and  sbaky.  bat  it  w&5  =.*:«:  pietFzVle  to  hdp  a  laugh  at  the 
ladievxat  azhi  ocir>.^l  noti:;:.  re'  £*i=^  taken  up  for  the  murder  of  him- 
self. The  lau^  ccly  ccsivirceti  Lis  cap -tor  and  Lis  ccouades,  induding 
the  ser^^eant.  th.&t  they  hai  «:  io  with  a  h&rdec>ed  a:>i  desperate  criminaL 
Withoct  mere  soo  rh^y  xhriss  Ge»:r^  intc  the  fjulest  aad  securest  cdl 
as  their  disT^^sakl  till  nrrr'rr.  I-  th-*  =fjcrrr,g  he  w^is  in  a  raging 
5ever.  and  hjii  re  bv  taksn  to  the  h:;5r-:taL 


Gx'.XoV*  i:i.rc'-?vr^:;:t  in  th?  s^l^aty  ^.C  ::  tli-f  priice  Kasicn  probably 
only  Ldtscvcrfc  *n  'Ji-ev\**KT?  r-ljof«e»  ret  it  r^frtafaly  a^^gravated  it 
TbecY  wvcjd  sioQ  haw  ttwn  ihie  l^tki^  .jsakzice  f .x  hia  if  has  aeeood  attack, 
like  tibe  ins,,  ^ad  maec  kiax  ir  thae  riasa.    Xbere  vooU  mi  have  been 
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for  Iitm  even  now,  if  Dr.  Garstang — the  firtt  doctor  in 
Ad  not  Uken  an  extraordinary  interest  in  his  case.     Dr. 
the  little  doctor  GJeorge  sought  to  interest  in  the  case  of 
tfaB  vidov.     r  Lsed  George  at  once  in  the  hospital,  and  laughed   ^ 

rim  bn  wtA  i  . .  : .  t  a  policeman  must  l>e  lidmitted  with  him  to  look 
liim,  as  he  wns  without  doubt  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  "Rev. 
Kneeahaw,     It  was  impossible  for  a  doctor  not  to  doubt  the 
it  on  any  and  every  subject  of  men  who  could  mistake  such  a 
as  Qeoi^*8  for  one  of  drunkenness ;  while  Dr.  Garetang,  we  know,  * 
his  own  reasons  for  thinking  George  incapable  of  robbsry  and  morder, 
"  1  shall  be  answerable  for  him,"  said  the  little  Doctor  decudvely. 
"  I  can*t  hav^e  policemen  prowling  and  parading  al^out  here.     They're 
too  clever,  sergeant ;  they'd  have  hiUf  the  fever  ward  in  the  police  cells 
for  drunkenness^^  and  the  other  half  for  creating  a  disturbance  in  a  public 
You  may  take  him  back  to  your  own  fever  cells  if  you  choose  j 
tt  if  you  leave  him  here  you  munt  leave  him  to  me.     I  shall  take  care  ' 
ie  doesn't  cheat  you  or  the  gallows.     Good  morning." 

The  t*ergeant  in  hU  heart  was  not  sorry  to  e^cape^  and  for  his  men 
escape,  duty  in  a  fever  ward,  so  ho  made  but  a  mild  protest  sgaixifit  J 
te  Doctor'a  dtKiHion,  and  took  hiimtelf  o(£  out  of  the  reach  of  infectioni  1 
^hout  more  ado.     The  Doctor,  upon  the  pretext  of  securing  Oeorgt  > 
more  perfectly,  liad  him  removed  to  a  private  room,  and  provided  for 
lim  a  nnrso  that  could  be  relied  on  not  to  mention  the  charge  hanging 
over  him  until  he  was  quite  strong  again.     The  woman,  who  was  a  vast 
Seotehvoman^  silent  as  a  fiah,  and  with  about  as  much  warm  blood  in 
her  veins,  did  well  for  George  in  his  unconscious  and  delirious  stages; 
but  afterwards,  when  he  was  convalescent,  the  Doctor  replaced  her  by  a 
more  sympathetic  attendant^— no  other  than  the  widow.     The  Doctor 
took  a  deep  interest  in  this  poor  woman'n  ca^,  and  bidlied  her  a«  he 
.JHikrilfeii  every  pet  patient,     lie  took  her  children  from  her,  put  them 
'^H^p»  they  would  be  well  fed,  taught,  and  taken  care  of,  and  ordered  < 
^RClr  into  the  infirmary  to  learn  nnnting  as  nnder^nurse  of  the  children's 
^^urard,  and  finally  ti-anaferred  her  to  tlie  hospital  to  nurse  Geoi^  seven 
waeks  after  he  had  been  admitted.     George  bad  dim  assoctations  with 
.^■ihe  face  of  his  new  nutee,  but  whether  they  were  bom  of  dreams  or  not 
^^Hio  oould  not  decida. 

1^1  *'  Is  Henderson  ill  t "  ho  asked^  with  the  feeble  intervit  of  feeblenm^ 
^^vHenderson  was  the  mass  of  *'  flcMh  fiahifle<l  **  who  had  hitherto  nursed  him. 
^  •*  No,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  MLnchiu.  She  waa  penetrnted  with  grati- 
tude to  George,  and  expressed  part  of  it  through  a  profoundly  respootful 
manner.  The  boHef,  universal  in  Melbourne,  and  especially  dear  to  ths 
liearts  of  all  the  other  nurses  in  the  hospital,  thnt  George  w*as  aai 
atrodomt  mur  V  juaed  the  wrath  of  the  meek  Mnu  Minchin  outsidtt! 

George's  rooi.  -ide  impelled  her  to  the  implicit  protest  of  a 

delbrcntial  bearing. 
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**  Are  you  going  to  stay  1 "  asked  Georgeafter  a  paoae,  daring  whidi 
he  was  trying  to  make  oat  the  meaning  of  the  new  none'a  manmr, 
which  was  as  like  to  that  of  her  predecessor  as  a  bow  ia  to  a  blow.  Had 
he  been  murdered  again,  and  had  his  soul  transmigrated  into  some  one 
else  f  For  all  through  his  delirium  the  idea  of  his  morder  had  been 
before  him  in  various  forms,  and  so  expressed  itself  in  his  ravinga  aa  to 
rivet  the  belief  in  his  guilt  of  Henderson  and  any  other  norse  who  hap- 
pened to  hear  them,  or  hear  of  them. 
«  Yes,  sir,  I'm  to  stay  if  I  suit" 

George  lay  with  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  her  for  a  long  time,  tiying 
to  get  fast  hold  of  a  memory  which  danced  about  and  dazzled  and  tan- 
talised him  like  a  flickering  reflection. 
"  Were  you  ever  in  Yorkshire  1 " 

"  Yorkshire !  No,  sir.  I  was  never  in  England.  I  come  firom 
Canada." 

George  was  completely  baffled. 
"  I've  seen  your  face  before  1 " 

Mrs.  Minchin  was  doubtful  whether  to  help  his  struggling  memoiy 
out  or  not.  The  Doctor  had  strictly  forbidden  the  remotest  reference  to 
Kneeshaw's  murder  till  the  patient  was  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
shock  of  the  charge  hanging  over  him,  and  Mrs.  Minchin  feared  to  recall 
a  single  incident  of  that  fatal  day  to  his  recollection,  lest  it  might  lead  it 
up  to  the  scene  at  the  police  station. 

"  Where,  sii*  1 "  she  answei*ed  with  much  presence  of  mind. 
"  Ay,  where  1 "  he  said,  giving  up  the  wearying,  wonying  effort  in 
despair. 

He  then  relapsed  into  the  delicious  lotos-eating  and  selfish  languor  of 
early  convalescence,  from  which  the  surprise  of  a  new  face  by  his  bed 
had  roused  him,  and  took  for  some  days  all  her  gentle,  watchful, 
unwearied  ministrations  as  a  matter  of  course.  Seeing,  however,  the 
Doctor  and  her  standing  together  by  his  bedside  one  day,  the  whole 
scene  of  their  first  meeting  together  flashed  upon  him  in  a  moment.  He 
started  up  in  bed,  exclaiming,  "  Why,  you're— you're  the  poor  woman ! 
Are  the  children  well  1 "  hesitatingly  and  with  a  sudden  glance  at  the 
deep  black  in  which  she  was  dressed. 

•*  Tliey're  quite  well,  thjink  you,  sir,  and  thank  the  Doctor,"  turning 
from  one  preserver  to  the  other  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  And  you're  the  Doctor,"  turning  to  the  little  man  with  hardly  less 
gratitude  in  his  face  and  voice  than  that  of  the  widow. 

"  Yes,  I'm  the  Doctor,"  said  the  little  man  genially,  "  Very  clever 
guess  of  yours,  considering  I've  been  dosing  you  for  two  months.  You'll 
find  out  next  that  you'i-e  the  man  who  wants  strong  support,  eh  ?  And 
so  you  do — so  you  do.     You  can't  run  away  from  me  now,  eh  %  " 

"  I  believe  I  owe  my  life  to  you,"  said  George,  with  much  emotion, 
putting  out  his  white,  wasted,  trembling  hand  to  grasp  the  Doctor^a. 
«  Pooh  I    Yon  owe  your  life  to  a  good  constitation,  and  a  good  norse^ 
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s  good  God/'  ttid  the  Doctor  revetently.  Geoi^  was  silent  for  a 
it^  afieHng  up  a  siieot  grace. 
But  ho^  did  I  get  herel "  be  continued.  **  I  remember  when  yott 
on  going  to  an  eatiii^-house — and  the  hrandy-and- water  the  navvy 
for  for  me — and  the  dinner — and  the  loog  walk  to  the  piiwn-oflice, 
and  hi«  easing  the  chain  waa  worn — and  the  5^.  10«. — and  my  taking  a 
caK  Na,  I  didn't  take  a  cab.  Waa  there  a  cab  I  No  ;  I  set  out  to 
walk  to  my  lodgpngs,  and  »topi>ed  to  lean  again«t  a  shop  with  a  etuifed 

kangaroo  in  the  window,  and '* 

The  Doctor  Ibtened  anxiously,  but  George  couldn't  follow  Mmaelf 
He  shook  hia  head,     "I  can't  rememV)er  anything  more.     I 
lost  have  fainteti  and  been  earned  here  t  *'  looking  inquiringly  up  at 
le  Doctor. 
"  Yea,  you  fainted  and  wei-o  brought  heie,  and  80  we  three  meet 
In/*  said  Uie  I>octor  clieerfully,  much  relicv'ed  to  tind  George  had  no 
ivoollectioB  of  the  police.     He   was  resolved   that  he  should  not  be 
mbled  by  them  for  another  month,  at  any  rate.     They  so  exasperated 
le  111  tie  Doctor  by  their  daily  inquiries  after  their  prey  that  he  never 
)w  gave  them  a  dvil  answor,  and  they  were  fain  to  pump  his  assistant, 
even  his  aervant.     Indeed,  as  the  Doctor  was  goiu^  down  the  stepa  to 
taday^  he  waa  delighted  to   overhear  Mick  Kenah,   hia 
giring  valuable  information  to  the  very  policeman  who  cap- 
George. 
**  How  is  he,  >Uck  1 " 
Mick  aliook  his  head  ominously. 
*^  Worse!" 

**  Divil  a  one  of  me  knows  how  he  is,  barrin'  what  the  mashter  tells 
now  and  thin," 

**  And  what  doea  he  say,  Miekl " 

"  He  didn't  say  nothin'  to  me  yeahiherday ;  but  the  dny  before  he 
to  me,  he  m»,  '  Mick/  aea  he.     *  Yea,  yer  honour,'  sen  I.     *  I'm  luUe/ 
he.     *Wid  what,  yere  honour? 'sea  I.     •  Wid  the  murdbrrer/ scs 
Jt.     *  Is  he  dyin*,  yere  honour  I  *  ses  I.     •  Dyin'  I '  ses  he.    *  Begorra,  he's 
dead  these  two  month)^ ;  only  he*s  too  la:cy  to  close  his  e^*os,'  sea  he. 
Oh,  f*       •       imrdl'Hea  I." 

Ji  ;   Melbourne  showed  an  eager  and  flattering  interest  in 

ge's  health — tin  interest  which  i-cached  even  England — of  course  in 
it  wave.     The  Melbourne  papers  discussed  the  matter  with  atudied 
Liality  iu  articles  wliieh   began  with  a  disclaimer  of  the  injustice 
!(  their  rendeni  in  a  rase  whei*o  life  waa  at  Rtake, 
Hs  and  ttnhu|»pj'  shake  of  th«'  ln.'ad  over  the  im- 
prubibUity  of  any  theory  eompntilne  with  the  accuseds  innocmre  being 
ibtiahfx].     What  ^  rmiHl  to  wHgh  mo^t  with  the  writer*  wa*  not  Uit» 
iperty  but  the  newspapers  foiind   in  th»t  pohHeavion  of  thti  accu^* 
might  inuficcntly  ajid   indirectly  have  come  into  poHyeHvion  of  tho 
(urdered  man';-^  tvx Icj-tbook  and  pcncil-^au^".  but  wVjv  shotilj  ho  bav 
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just  tboee  two  Dewspapers  which  contained  English  tooonntB  of  the 
crime  1  It  was  evidently  the  morbid  vanity  so  often  found  in  mnrdeien, 
or,  to  quote  the  passage  from  Tacitus  which  the  Victoria  Tdephone 
thought  appropriate  to  the  case,  in  an  article  probably  contribated  by 
a  wag  in  reliance  on  the  editor's  ignorance  of  Latin — "  Eiiam  allien- 
tibuB  cupido  gloriie  novissima  exuitur." 

Meanwhile,  the  criminal  himself  was  the  only  person  in  Melbonmei 
— we  might  almost  say  in  Australia  and  in  England— who  knew  nothing 
of  his  crime.  He  gave  himself  up  to  thinking  of  the  unmerciful  disasters 
which  had  come  upon  him  in  "  battalions,"  and  of  Mabel.  He  yearned 
to  write,  but  notwithHtanding  his  weakness.,  he  kept  firm  to  his  original 
resolution  not  to  bind  her  to  such  a  wreck  and  ruin  as  he  was.  If  he 
could  recover  his  health,  strength,  and  prospects,  and  make  some  way  in 
this  new  world  he  might  write  to  Lawley,  find  out  through  him  if  she 
was  still  free,  and,  if  so,  through  him  break  the  news  of  his  being  yet 
alive.  Meantime,  he  must  keep  his  secret  not  only  from  her,  but  from 
every  one ;  since  this  strange  case  of  mistaken  identity,  if  made  known 
in  Melbourne,  would  get  into  the  English  papers  as  certainly  as  the  ac- 
count of  his  murder.  He  therefore  deteimined  to  assume  his  mother's 
maiden  name  of  "  Barrington."  Only  after  a  truly  terrible  struggle 
with  himself  was  he  able  to  resolve  finally  upon  this  renunciation  of 
Mabel.  It  was  one  of  those  casas  of  which  De  Quinoey  speaks,  where 
there's  but  a  step  between  the  hei-oic  and  the  dastardly — no  middle 
course  being  possible.  To  do  this  thing  is  heroic,  not  to  do  it,  dastardly, 
and  there  is  nothing  between — 

Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is ! 
And  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away ! 

But  such  acts  should  bo  valued  not  by  what  would  have  been  if  they 
had  been  left  undone,  but  by  what  they  cost  to  do ;  and  so  estimated, 
GJeorge's  renunciation  was  really  hei*oic.  It  all  but  cost  him  his  life. 
The  Doctor  was  at  a  stand  with  his  case.  "With  exti-aordinary  skill  and 
care  he  had  brought  him  over  the  dead  point,  so  to  speak,  where  Nature's 
recuperative  force  should  have  come  into  play,  and  done  the  rest  itself, 
yet  his  patient  seemed  to  make  no  headway. 

After  a  week  of  such  disappointment,  the  Doctor,  standing  by  Greorge's 
bed  with  knit  brow  and  pursed-up  lips,  said  suddenly  : 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Barrington,  you  must  have  something  on 
your  mind." 

"  I'm  utterly  miserable,"  said  George,  with  the  impetuous  confidence 
of  a  mind  in  w^hich  trouble,  long  gathering  and  close  pent,  bursts  sud- 
denly the  weak  barriers  of  broken  health.  Then,  recovering  himself,  he 
added  with  a  wan  smile,  ''You  can't  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Doctor,  and  pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  1 " 

''  Therein  the  patient  must  minister  to  himself,"  looking  curiously  at 
George  with  the  passing  thought^  *'  Is  it  possible  he  has  had  something 
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do  with  tliis  mURlei%  after  all  1 "  No,  it  waa  not  possible;  and  the 
octor  felt  thoroughly  Ashamed  that  eveti  the  shadow  of  such  a  euspicioa 
ould  darken  bin  miud  for  a  moment.  *'  There^s  such  a  thing  as  menial 
tomy/'  continued  the  Doctor;  "you  must  open  your  mind  to 
oni\  Write  to  your  fi-iends." 
M  You're  put  the  lancet  to  the  vein.  Doctor.  1  have  none.  They're 
to  me ;  or  I  to  them,  rather.  The  only  two  I  dare  call  my  friends 
IJm  world  at  this  uioment  are  you  and  my  kind  nuitie  there,  and  good 
youVe  been,"  said  George,  looking  with  moistened  eyes  from  one 
other. 
Then  tell  nnroe  your  troubles.  SWb  secret  as  the  grave,  or  she 
ould  n't  he  here.  Would  you  t  '*  turning  to  Mrs,  ^Itiichiii.  *'  You  must 
uiiifi  all  his  secrets  out  of  hiin,  nurse,  or  he'll  be  still  waterlogged,  and 
©  shall  never  get  on." 
The  Doctor's  advice  was  good,  and  was  followed  to  some  extent. 
.  Minchin  was  the  moet  receptive  and  sympathetic  of  confidantes,  and 
ad  the  essential  qualification  of  a  deep  interest  in  George,  She  was 
ot  a  very  helpful  person,  or  quick  of  resource  or  advice,  but  she  was 
refined  and  afiectionate-,  and  had  all  a  woniim'a  tact  and  tenderness. 
was  not  the  strong  and  self-reliant  man  of  a  few  months  since, 
waa  broken  down  with  illness  and  trouble,  and  with  a  woman's 
came  a  woman's  longing  to  Wu  u|>un  some  one — even  on  Mn. 
He  told  her  his  story  under  such  &  neoeeaary  disguise  as 
prevent  her  identifying  him,  and  was  of  course  advised  by  her  to 
te  at  once  to  MabeL  George^  however,  held  to  his  renunciation,  at 
for  the  present,  but  was  at  last  persuaded  to  promise  that  if  in  a 
months  he  saw  any  prospect  of  getting  on,  he  would  wi-ite  to  I^awley. 
this  priNipoct  kept  by  his  kind  nurse  continually  before  him,  George 
to  get  better,  and  the  Doctor  congratulated  himself  and  hb  patient 
opon  the  spciedy  arid  complete  suooeas  of  his  advice. 

Still  another  mouth  elapsed  before  he  could  be  prevailed  on  by  the 
ticxf  to  pnjnounce  his  patient  cured,  and  then  he  had  to  break  it  to 
rge  that  hv  mu»t  pass  from  the  ha^^pital  to  the  jail.  George  himself 
up  to  the  cliHclosuro  by  a  casual  remark  upon  the  los^  of  his  pencil- 
He  and  the  Doctor  had  long  since  discovered  that  they  had  n 
ibby  in  common — entomology — and  as  George  one  day  had  to  borrow 
the  Doctor's  pencil-case  to  sketch  a  rare  specimen  of  the  Cttniza  nit/u- 
ian$,  he  mentioned,  casually,  the  loss  of  his  own  peneil-esse  and  of  his 
pocket*book. 

**  They're  safe  enough,"  said  the  Doctor.    "  They're  in  the  hands  of 
llui  fiolice." 

**0f  whoml" 

"Oft*  .     When  you  faiiilu  1  they  pick«>J  you  up,  and  pirked 

joor  po< .  !  Ibund  a  fine  m:irt«'H  nt'Ht  in  them.     Th^y  think  you're 

mixed  up  in  6omo  way  with  that  parson's 
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*'  Thftt  panon  that  was  robbed  and  mnrdered — ] 

"  What  I  Do  they  think  /  murdered  him  t "  asked  Qeoige,  kiiq;hiiig 
heartily  at  this  irresostibly  humorous  notion. 

If  the  Doctor  had  had  the  slightest  su8|Hcion  of  Qeoige's  gnilt,  tfan 
laugh  would  have  dissipated  it. 

*<By  George!  though,"  said  George,  with  a  sadden  eerioiisnen, 
*<  the  pendl-case  had  his  name  on  it" 

«  And  tho  letters  in  the  |xx^t-book  were  his.  Yooll  only  have  to 
aoooont  for  how  you  came  by  them,  you  know." 

'*  But  I  can't,"  said  George,  looking  perplexed ;  then,  catching  a  look 
of  perplexity  in  the  Doctor's  face  also,  he  added,  laughing,  with  a  sudden 
impulse  to  confide  in  so  confiding  a  firiend,  **  At  most  they  can't  make 
it  more  than/e^o  de  sf ,  Doctor." 

The  Doctor  looked  puzrled  for  a  second,  and  then  whistled :  "Fbew ! 
A  case  of  mistaken  identity !  I  thought  so  till  you  told  me  your  name 
was  Barrington." 

'*  It  was  my  mother's  maiden  name.  I  was  glad  to  be  clean  for- 
gotten as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind,"  said  George  sadly. 

'*  But  it  must  all  come  out  now,"  said  the  Doctor. 

George  mused  for  a  moment  *'  I  don't  think  it  need,  Doctor.  It 
will  be  enough  if  I  prove  an  alibL  Shackleton,  with  whom  I  was  when 
the  murder  was  committed,  can  prove  I  was  two  hundred  miles  off  at 
the  time,  without  identifying  me  by  name." 

"  You'd  better  write  at  once  to  him.  I  wish  I  had  told  you  of  this 
before,  but  I  was  afraid  it  would  throw  you  hack.  How  long  wUl  it 
take  him  to  turn  up  t " 

"  Only  a  day  or  two ;  or  a  week  at  most" 

'*  You  must  write  at  once.  These  confounded  fools !  " — ^the  Doctor, 
being  an  impatient  little  mxm,  had  been  horribly  ezpfperated  by  the 
pompous  officiousness  of  the  police — **  these  confounded  fools  have  made 
such  a  cackle  over  this  rotten  egg  that  you've  got  into  every  paper  in 
England  by  this." 

**  What !  As  a  murderer !  By  Jove !  "  said  George,  sitting  on  the 
bed  to  laugh.  "  First  I  go  the  round  of  the  world  as  the  subject  of  an 
atrociou^i  murder,  then  as  an  atrocious  murderer ;  the  next  thing  will  be 
my  impalement  alive  at  a  cross-road  as  a  suicide." 

The  Doctor  also  laughed.  It  was  certainly  a  series  of  grotesque 
police  blunders,  and  there  was  no  blunder  of  which  the  police  were  not 
capable,  to  the  Doctor's  thinking. 

**I  say,  though,"  said  the  Doctor,  relapsing  into  seriousness,  ''I 
wish  I  hadn't  told  them  you  were  well,  or  that  I  had  told  you  of  this  in 
time  to  have  your  witness  here.  I  really  don't  think  they'll  bail  you, 
thev're  so  cock-sure  of  their  diacoverv." 

^  It  will  be  only  for  a  day  or  two,  Doctor,  and  it  will  be  rather  a 
convenience  to  me  to  have  a  roof  over  my  head  till  I  see  Sfaackleton," 
Baid  George,  with  rather  a  forced  and  affected  cheerfolneM. 
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KmdI  ii  WAS  A  much  more  serious  business  than  either  George  ar  the 
Imitii  expected.  Shackleton  had  gone  to  SaD  FrftnckcO)  and  his  bands 
wure  ditpereed  no  one  knew  whither,  pending  the  di^iposal  of  his  hind, 
drc,»  by  auction,  Geoi*ge'»  letter  thei*efore  never  reached  him,  and  when 
thi*  time  (ieorge  ha*!  niiked  to  be  I'eiunniled  had  expired,  tiiere  was  no 
one  to  prove  the  promised  alibis  and  he  therefore  was  oommitted  for  trial. 
Til©  evidence  against  him  was  very  slight,  after  all,  certainly  not  suf- 
floient  to  hang  any  man  in  any  country ;  but  as  he  could  or  would  give 
no  aecouut  of  how  ho  came  by  the  articles  in  his  possession^  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  commit  him  on  the  charge  either  of  being  principal 
or  liooesitory  before  or  after  the  fact  in  the  now  famous  robbery  and 
murder  of  the  Rev.  George  Kneeshaw.  It  was  a  dull  time  for  the  news- 
papery  and  the  case  was  a  godsend  to  them  of  which  they  miule  the  most. 
They  did  not  mean  to  be  unfair,  bat  it  was  impossible  not  to  pander  to 
the  popular  view,  which  was,  of  course,  the  hopeful  view — tliat  George 
would  mt«t  certainly  be  hanged.  This  \'iew  took  a  deep  hold  of  one,  at 
leii«ft,  of  their  readers — no  other  than  Hodaon,  who  convoked  the  court- 
martial  that  sentenced  Spaight  to  death.  He  had  no  compunction  for 
his  fliare  in  Spoight's  execution,  but  he  was  miserable  in  the  thought 
Ihiit  im  innocent  man  might  be  hanged  for  the  murder.  He  couldn't 
rest  with  it  on  hi»  mind,  till  at  last,  with  some  diificnlty^  he  got  permis- 
rion  to  see  George  in  jaO,  and  dashed  headlong  into  the  confession  he  had 
resiolTed  oti. 

♦♦This  is  alt  a  muddle,"  he  said,  without  preface  or  preparation  of 
any  kind,  **  It  was  a  fellow  named  Bpaight  who  was  shot,  and  I  shot 
him." 

•*  Spaight !  '*  criwl  George,  a  new  light  upon  the  whole  business 
breftktng  in  upon  him  in  a  moment, 

**  Y«,  Spaight" 

Hodson  then  gave  an  account  nf  Spaigbt's  crimes,  trial,  and  execu- 
tion, and  wound  up  with  a  brave  and  hincere  resolution  to  take  Geoi^^'s 
plaee  on  the  scaffold,  if  the  worst  camo  to  the  worst.  Hodson*8  confes- 
oonvinoed  George  that  Hpuight  hud  robbed  and  murdered  8bortland. 

was  not  so  shocked,  p<?rhapfiy  as  be  ought  to  have  been  at  Hudson's 
psrt  in  thr  lynching  of  such  a  scoundrel,  and  he  was  touched  l>y  his 
dBer  to  take  bis  place  on  the  scaffold — m^vie,  though  it  was,  rather  melo- 
drMnaticaily,  George  assurocl  him  of  his  own  perfect  f^ecurity  against 
ioeh  A  fate — aasured  him  that,  in  fact*  only  the  day  liefore  ho  ha<l  beanl 
ihst  fS^OP  witneiBes  wuuld  be  forthcoming  at  the  trial  to  prove  an  aliH, 
These  witnesses,  who  hail  worked  with  George  under  Shutfldeton,  had 
been  hunted  up  by  the  unwearied  kindness  and  energy  of  Dr.  Garstang, 
ttod  on  their  evidfuic©  George  was  acquitted  without  being  identified  ^ 
JBftfliB.  Indeed,  George,  by  reason  of  hh  in^preMtble  entomologicsa] 
IDRais,  IumI  goine  among  the  men  by  the  uickiuuno  of  *'Tbo  Kerrogoei** 
itaell  a  aiokltame  for  a  crenture  that  lived  on  insects. 

His  ooofinement  in  prison  just  at  the  ci'itical  time  of  convalceoenoei 
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told  sadly  on  Qeorge,  and  upon  his  acqtdttal  he  left  Melbotumd  to  go 
again  up  country ;  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  with  no  means  and  so 
prospects,  alone  and  lonely,  miserable  memories  and  anxietieB  his  only 
companions. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
Bad  News. 

We  shall  now  follow  the  flight  of  the  flock  of  €reorge*s  thoughts  in  his 
wretchedness,  thoughts  which  in  a  continuous  and  incessant  stream 
crossed  the  ocean  to  Mabel — like  swans  driven  south  by  desolating 
winter. 

Lawley  happened  to  be  in  the  Wefbon  Church  Institute  on  the 
mormng  when  the  Times  containing  the  news  of  George's  murder  was 
brought  in.  His  eye  soon  caught  the  paragraph,  which  he  read  and  re- 
read, as  George  himself  did  some  weeks  later,  without  taking  it  thoroughly 
in  for  a  moment.  He  was  stupefied  and  even  horrified  by  the  news,  bat 
soon  recovering  himself,  he  hurried  from  the  Institute,  took  a  hansom, 
and  told  the  man  to  drive  to  St.  Greorge's  Schools.  Miss  Masters  must 
not  come  as  suddenly  as  himself  upon  this  horrible  story.  But  how 
break  it  to  her )  If  there  was  an  hour  to  spare,  he  might  have  got  Miss 
Tubbs  or  Lady  Saddlethwaite  to  do  a  duty  which  required  all  a  woman's 
tact  and  tenderness  and  sympathy,  and  which,  besides,  he  felt  least  fit  of 
all  men  to  undertake.  But  there  was  not  an  hour  to  spare,  and  indeed, 
if  there  had  been,  he  was  not  sure  if  either  Lady  Saddlethwaite  or  Miss 
Tubbs  knew  of  Mabel's  engagement.  No  ;  he  must  do  this  thing  him- 
self, as  he  could.  He  tried  to  think  of  some  delicate  and  delibei'ate  mode 
of  breaking  the  news  to  her,  but  his  own  part  in  this  trouble  was  great 
enough  to  disorder  his  thoughts.  His  mind  was  still  confused  when  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  Mabel  in  the  school-room. 

"  Mr.  Lawley  1    You've  come  to  in There's  something  wrong  !  ** 

seeing  legible  trouble  in  Lawley's  face,  and  thinking  at  once  of  George. 

"  Yes ;  there's  something  wrong.  Miss  Masters.  Could  I  see  you  at 
home  for  a  moment  1  It  mayn't  be  anything,  or  may  be  untrue,"  he 
hurried  to  say,  seeing  Mabel  growing  white.  Certainly  he  wasn't  the 
best  man  or  in  the  best  mood  to  break  bad  news. 

"  In  a  moment,"  said  Mabel,  putting  her  things  on  with  trembling 

fingers.     George  was  certainly  ill  or .     As  she  put  her  things  on  she 

rather  felt  than  thought,  "  if  he  bad  been  ill  only,  1  should  have  been 
the  first  to  hear  of  it  myself;  it  must  bo  worse."  When  she  got  outside 
the  school  she  felt  quite  dizzy,  and  took  Lawley's  arm  without  a  word, 
and  as  naturally  as  if  he  had  been  her  brother.  Lawley  felt,  and  was 
ashamed  at  such  a  moment  to  feel,  a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  her  arm  rested 
on  his.  When  they  got  into  the  cottage,  which  was  beside  the  school, 
Mabel  sank  into  a  chair. 
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**  Prmjr  sit  down,  Mr.  Lawley ;  what  is  it  1 "  looking  up  appealing!/ 

1^'  It'a  only  a  report/'  stamraared  L&wtejr,  still  standing,  "  which  I 
afmid  you  might  chance  to  hear,  and  think  more  about  than  pei> 

■  bapa  it*«  worth/'     Here  be  paused,  perplexed,  for  a  moment. 
•*  What  is  it,  Mr.  lAwley  1  **  in  a  voice  that  tried  to  be  cahn  and 
firoif  bat  which  trembled  and  had  a  piteous  ring  in  it.     What  would  not 
Law)«y  have  done  or  given  to  spare  her  the  angni^h  he  was  forced  to 
indict !     Mabel  rood  in  bin  face  a  yearning  sympathy  for  which  she  felt 

I  the  deepest  gratitude,  bnt  from  which  she  augured  the  worst. 
♦*  It's  a  report  from  Australia — only  a  report/'  seeing  reflected  in  her 
iiboe  the  fatal  news  he  was  clumsily  trying  to  break  to  her ;  '^  that  Mr. 
Kneeshaw  has  been  attacked  and  robbed." 
Mabel  eat  silent,  looking  up  into  Lawley's  face  without  seeing  it  op 
Anything.     There  was  no  doubt  now  that  Lfiwley  had  come  to  tell  her 
Oeofgie  was  killed — mm^dered.     The  news  of  his  death  was  in  Lawley^s 
laoB  from  the  first.     She  read  her  doom  in  it  as  the  prisoner  reads  his 
doam  in  the  judge's  donning  the  black  cap  bdbre  he  pronounces  sen- 
tvnoe.     Still  tho  prisoner  Ihitens  for  the  sentence  with  a  hoi^eless  hope,  j 
Even  yet  lAwley  had  not  told  all  in  words.     He  had  stopped  short  a^^ 
tiM  word  **  robbed,"  and  left  the  horrible  rest  unspoken  except  by  looks. 
Xjifad  read  it  in  his  looks,  clear  as  speech,  and  yet  she  waited  and  wished 
to  hear  it,  wished  and  abhorred  to  hear  it,  but  eould  not  ask  to  hear  it* 
She  sat  silent,  with  eyee  that  seemed  to  look  through  Lawley  at  some. 

Pghsjitly  apparition  beyond.  Lawley  saw  that  if  he  had  thrust  the  TYfiui 
under  her  eyes  he  oould  not  have  conveyed  the  iiew«<  to  her  more  clearly 
or  certainly.     He  mentally  cursed  his  clumsiness  and  gi*oaned  over  his' 

k  helplessness  to  help  her  in  any  way.     There  was  nothing  he  would  not 
have  done  to  spare  or  aootho  her,  but  what  could  he  do  1     He  took 
Jf libel's  oold  hand  in  his  as  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  and  spoke  his. 
rilemt  ajmpnUiy  m  this  way  and  through  the  deep  trouble  in  his  eyes*' 
Mabel,  readied  to  henelf  by  the  touch  of  his  hand,  and  seeing  in  his 
fiioe  inexpressible  sympathy,  and  even  tonderneas,  tried  to  speak — to  ask 
the  horrible  question  she  knew  there  was  no  need  to  aak.    But  her  voio^ 
broke  into  a  sob.     Tears  were  a  rare  relief  with  Mabel  p  which  only  the  j 
omeeding  depth  of  sympathy  expressed  silently  by  Lawley  could  hava ' 
cmlled  forth  in  this  fii-st  stupefying  stage  of  her  trouble,     Lawley  felt  it 
wat  beat  to  leave  her  and  yet  cruel  to  leave  her  to  herself, 

"  I  am  going  to  telegraph  to  Melbourne  to  ask  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  thiM  report     Will  you  let  me  aend  any  ona  to  you  you  would  like  to 
^  have  with  you  ?  ** 
■       "  There's  no  one/'  said  Mabel,  dowlately,    "  Was  it  in  tho  news-i 

^^B"  Ycfl ;  I  saw  it  in  one  of  the  papers*     But  it's  only  a  report  ** — ^&U' 
lag  feebly  back  on  this  fmil  comfort.  i 

^^^^^Iifeifdiat  paper  t"  j 
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« It  waa  in  one  of  the  papers  in  the  Church  Institute,"  said  Lswlej 
evasively.  "  I  can  get  you  the  paper  after  I  hear  from  M^boome.  I 
tshall  probably  hear  this  evening.     I  shall  c<»ne  up  at  onoe." 

**  Mr.  Lawley/'  said  Mabel,  in  a  broken  voioe,  "  I  cannot  thank 
you  now.  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness."  Here  she  broke  down, 
and  Lawley,  having  pressed  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  stole  from  the 
room. 

After  Lawley  left,  Mabel  relapsed  into  a  tearless,  atony,  stunned 
state.  She  could  not  open  her  eyes  to  look  again  at  this  ghastly  spectre, 
but  its  presence  was  felt  like  the  horror  of  a  great  darkness.  She  was 
in  the  state  of  a  man  in  the  first  moment  of  his  waking  on  the  morning 
after  a  crushing  disaster.  He  feels  that  a  terrible  thing  has  happened  to 
him,  but  what  it  is  he  does  not  yet  know  clearly.  This  stupefaction  is 
Nature's  chloroform.  When  Livingstone  was  beiog  worried  by  a  lion  he 
Iblt  no  pain,  and  only  a  dull  and  distant  interest,  no  keener  than  cari- 
osity, in  the  laceration  of  his  arm ;  next  day,  and  for  weeks,  he  was  in 
agony.  So  the  heart  at  the  moment  of  its  being  lacerated  is  only  semi- 
conscious— its  BufTeriDg  is  distributed  ovCr  years. 

Mabel  was  roused  at  last  from  this  stupefied  state  by  the  casual 
entrance  of  Jane,  who  did  not  know  but  that  her  misti^ss  had  left 
tlie  house  with  Lawley.  Jane  had  a  good  deal  of  afiectioa  over  and 
above  that  she  gave  her  policeman,  and  the  whole  surplus  was  made 
over  to  Mabel.  When  she  came  suddenly  upon  her  mistress,  lying  with 
closed  eyes,  white  and  still  as  death,  she  could  not  repress  a  cry  :  "  Miss 
Mabel!" 

Mabel  thought  it  was  more  bad  news,  or  rather  the  confirmation  and 
the  details  of  what  she  had  heard  already,  and  which,  like  some  horror 
hid  in  darkness,  was  still  rather  felt  than  seen. 

"  What  is  it,  Jane  ? "  startled  from  her  stupor. 

"  Eh  I  Miss  Mabel,  I  thought — I  thought You're  the  picture 

of  death,  Miss!  What  ever  is  the  matter T'  Jane  was  chafing  her 
misti^ss's  cold  hands  by  this,  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  fit  or  faint. 

"  I'm  not  very  well,  Jane.*' 

"  rU  fetch  doctor.  Miss." 

"  Don't  fuss,  there's  a  good  girl,"  taking  and  holding  in  her  own  the 
hand  of  her  devoted  friend.  "  I've  just  heard  some  bad  news,  which  has 
upset  me  ;  that's  all.  Put  your  bonnet  on  and  tell  Miss  Birdwhistle  " — 
the  assistant  mistress — **  that  I  shall  not  be  in  school  to-day ;  and  then 
go  into  town  and  get  me  all  the  London  newspapers.  No ;  I'm  not 
really  ill " — in  answer  to  a  doubtful  and  anxious  look  of  Jane's. 

"  I'll  go,  Miss,  when  I've  got  you  to  bed,"  said  Jane,  with  a  d<^ged 
determination  which  she  showed  only  when  Mabel  was  either  sacrificing 
or  neglecting  herself  beyond  human  endurance. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  should  like  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  without  un- 
dressing, Jane,"  admitted  Mabel,  knowing  that  resistance  would  cost  her 
more  than  concession,  and  feeling  besides  that  she  would  be  best  in  her 
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Mil  uiti'UKLOU.  Jane  was  fain  to  be  content  with  this  con- 
with  the  permission  to  make  her  some  strong  tea — Jane'« 
for  everything  and  every  one.  The  length  of  time  she  Uni^ered 
abont  her  ministrations  and  her  misti'e^  ^as  a  really  exti'aordinary 
}irt)of  of  extraordinary  devotion ;  for  if  ever  there  waH  a  curious  hand- 
nukiden  in  thin  world  it  was  Jane,  and  her  cnnosity  waa  at  fever  pitch 
about  the  news  in  the  London  papers  which  had  so  prostrated  her  mia- 
treaik  iShe  felt  ail  but  certain  it  mujst  be  about  Mr.  Kueeshaw,  for  if  it 
hiui  l>een  aboat  any  one  else,  wouldn't  her  mi^treaa  have  confided  it  to  her  1 
And,  indeed,  ohe  hadn't  got  far  into  Wefton  before  she  heard  Kneesbaw's 
tmme  ahriUed  out  by  a  newsboy  anxions  to  dispose  of  the  second  editiou 
of  the  Wiifton  Witniu  i  "  Murder  in  Melbourne  of  the  Rev,  George 
KiiMehaw,  late  curate  of  the  parish  church,  Wefbon  !  "  proclaimefl  the 
boj  at  the  top  of  hi^  shrill  voice.  Jane  was  so  much  agitated  that  she 
iMnt  against  a  shop  window  for  support,  and  let  the  boy  pass,  without 
the  powtt*  to  aak  for  a  paper.  Mr.  Knee^haw  had  not  only  been  gene- 
rous to  h**r  alwayF,  but  always  courteous,  aad  so  she  had  her  own  share 
iu  thin  trouble.  But  her  uibtrejiti'jS  share  I  The  girl  really  felt  fjuita 
faint  and  ill,  and  gnis]>ed  for  Hiipport  the  bar  in  front  of  the  shop  window. 
It  took  her  some  time  to  recover  thn  sudden  shock  and  to  overtake  the 
boy,  from  whoui  ahe  bouglit  a  copy  of  the  pvper.  Now  what  was  she  to 
dol  Take  it  to  her  mistress)  Impossible  I  While  she  stood  wavering 
in  pitiable  |)erp1exity,  Lauly  Saddlethwaite's  carriage  pulled  up  at  a  shop 
fiiair.     Jano  hunied  to  the  carriage  door  as  the  footman  opened  it. 

**  Oh,  pleis^  ma'am,  your  lady&hip,  ooidd  I  speak  to  you  for  one 
momeiit  1 '' 

**  W  by,  it's  Mi^  Masters^  maid,  isn't  it  t    Is  there  something  wrong! 
fur  Jano'a  diati^esd  was  deep  and  unmistakabla 

**  Qh,  yea,  ma'am.    If  I  could  speak  to  jou  for  a  moment  J ' 

**  la  she  ill  ?    Come  in.    George,  tell  Roger  to  drive  to  Miss  M 
Im  iihe  ill  1 "     They  were  now  seated  in  the  closed  carriage. 

'*  No,  your  ladyship ;  that  is,  not  to  say  ill,  your  ladyship,  but  in 
gnrnt  trouble." 

Here  Jane  paused.     She  didn't  think  Lady  Saddlethwaite  knew  of 
Mafael'a  engagement,  ami  that  shQ  iihotdd  hear  of  it  fiTjm  a  iiervant  didn't 
H  proper   tUhi'j  Ut   llio  proper  Jaim  even  in  the  present  circum- 


but    there's   beeti  awful   newn    from-^from 


la  her  fati. 
Ko,   your 
aralia." 

**  What  i    About  Mr.  Kueoahaw  1    lias  anything  lu4>pened  to  him  ? " 
**  He^«  murderod,  ma'am  I  "  said  Jane,  in  a  burst  of  tears,  handing 
lAdy  Saddlethwaite  the  papei'.    Liidy  Saddlethwaite  was  deeply 
Sbe  waa  ^label  a  only  confidiinto,  and  she  knew  it,  and  this  aeemod 
gi?o  hcrr  a  poculiar  interest  in  the  nuwa.     Sho  took  the  paper  and 
ihd  paragraph  copied  from  the  Tuftcff  and  read  it  with  the  deepest 
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w.     T 


•  B^" 


•   .  -  .u:;~sl:ip.     Mr.  Lawley  was  with  her  this  morning,  and  I 
•    - '.M   JiiTif  told  her  alwut  it,  for  when  I  came  into  the  room 
•  -  --.i*  vi-j  lying  l»ick  in  tlio  chair  like  deaith.     Eh  !  I  thought 
•..lu. "  'i^"Lume«l  Jane  with  another  interruption  of  tears.    "  And 
iii«-  :o,  your  ladyship,  she  8»>nt  me  to  get  her  all  the  London 
,t,«"N  md  :is  I  wa«  a-going  to  get  them  I  hears  the  boys  a-cryingof 
^tr  .:ii»  town  as ii  he  was  a  stranger,  and  him  always  that  good  to 
.     .—It    ' — indignantly.     Tliis  lack  of  sen.sibiHty  in  the  Wefton  news- 
.  «>  *i  itit'U  ne:irly  as  bhocking  as  their  news  to  Jane. 
\  =.1.  Mary— it's  Marj-,  isn't  it  ?  " 
..u»*.  please  your  ladyshiji." 
'\  .'\[.  Jane,  you  mustn't  show  her  this  paper." 
N.',  your  ladysliip  ;  that^s  why  I  made  so  free  a.s  to  speak  to  yonr 
»v.^fc«»iu|».     The  news  came  u{)on  me  that  sudden  I  didn't  know  what  to 
.v> .    wtd  Mis*5  !Mabel  has  no  friends  only  them  as  has  no  friends  them- 
^*vf>  '    -with  renewed  teiirs. 

■...iity  Saddlethwaito  was  very  much  jdeased  at  the  feeling  shown  by 

.uio,  uot  through  her  tears  merely,  but  tlirough  her  ptUe  face  and  trem- 

•liii;;  iuiiuls.     Sh«  drew  her  out  on  tlie  subject  of  Mabel,  and  heard  such 

.woutiis  of  her  kindness  to  the  .sick  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  her  un- 

.liiiKxl  devotion  to  her  morose.  irriLablc,  and  exacting  father,  as  increased 

•*t!ii   bor  esteem  for  lier  protrr/e*'.      La<ly  Raddlethwaito  had,  besides, 

c:iv»il\or  object — virry  clmracteristic  and  creditable  to  her — in  drawing 

•ui  Jane  on  this  subject — ^she  wished  to  relieve  the  gii-l's  i)eut-up  feelings. 

rtiw  extremely  proud  woman,  with  her  heart  full  of  Mabel's  sorrow  and 

ti   bor  own  sorrow  for  Mabel,  could  yet  feel  for  the  distress  of  a  maid- 

fi'vant  whom   sIkj  hardly  knew   by  Mght.     When   they  i*eached   the 

^.vuage,  Lady  Sad<lletliwaite  sent  Jane  up  to  ask  if  Mabel  would  see  her. 

**  Ljuly  Sjiddlethwaite !     But  where  are  the  papei'S,  Jane  1 " 

"There  weren't  none,  Miss.     Tln-y  was  all  sold,"  sjiid  Jane,  without 

the  slightest  hesitation.     But  Jane's  face  was  more  truthful  than  her 

tongue.     Maljel  saw  in  a  moment,  as,  indeed,  she  couldn't  but  sec,  that 

Jane  had  lejirned  the  news,  prol)a])ly  from  a  newspaper  she  dared  not 

hIiow.     Mabel  dared  not  press  for  it.     Her  heart  failed  her  at  sight  of 

Jane's  face.     But  Lady  Saddlethwuite's  visit  wjis  a  gleam  of  comfort. 

She  was  the  one  person  in  the  world  jMabel  longed  to  see — the  only 

(lerson,  except  Lawley,  she  could  bear  to  see. 

"  Tell  Lady  Saddlethwaitc  I  shall  be  down  in  a  moment,  Jane." 

"  She  says  you're  on  no  account  to  be  disturbed,  ML^is.     She  wants 

^  ■'n  and  sit  with  you  a  bit.     Eh,  Miss  Mabel !  "  cried  Jane,  no 

)  contain  herself  at  the  sight  of  Mabel's  misery  and  at  the 

\  oatuse ;  **  eh,  my  poor  dear !  "  seizing  Mabel's  hand^  press- 

ipB,  and  wetting  it  with  her  tears. 
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^B       ^' Don't,  Jdoe  r^  said  Mabel,  in  a  sootliing  tone^  as  though  Jane's 
Hbpcmbl<9  were  more  in  her  thoughts  for  the  moment  than  her  own,  of 
^■vhich  it  was  but  the  reflection.     **  Your  affection  is  a  great  comfort  to 
Vtue.     There  !  dry  your  eyc^,  mid  run  down  and  tell  Lady  SadJlethwaite 
"l  ahall  \m  with  her  in  a  moment/  patting  Jane  on  the  cheek  as  though 
■he  were  a  child.    Jane  dried  her  eyes  on  her  apron,  and  finding  her 
mistriss  bent  on  going  down,  she  contented  herself  with  expressing  her 
ftdinga  through  a  few  caressing  touches  by  which  f^he  smoothed  Mabel's 
disordered  hair  and  crumpled  dress.     Then  Mabel  and  she  wont  down- 
■tatm  together,  and  while  Mabel  hurried  in  to  see  Lady  SadJlethwaite, 
Jane  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  sup  full  with  the  horrors  of  the  account 
of  the  murder.     Horrors  are  the  dearest  of  the  rai*e  enjoymenta  of  the 
timfiducated  poor,  especially  of  the  gentler  Hex,  and  the  widow  of  a  mur- 
dered or  self-murdered  man  ilerives  no  little  consolation  in  hearing  or  in 
teUing  the  ghastly  details  of  the  crime^ — of  oouree  aft.6r  she  has  recovered 
(fcsm  the  firRt  shock  of  the  news.     If  Jane's  own  policeman  had  been 
Idoked  to  death  in  Knackers'  Alley,  she  could  not  for  her  life  have  with-  ♦] 
^•tood  the  temptation  to  read  the  account  of  the  murder  in  the  mtnesitf 
^nhough  ita  hurrorn,  she  knew,  would  haunt  her  for  many  a  Bleepless 
Hli%bt. 

^f  "  Vm  Borry  you've  come  down,  dear,"  said  Lady  Saddlethwaite,  Kaa^ 
ing  Mabel  with  a  mother's  tenderness.  **  Jane  told  mo  you  had  been 
lying  down  with  a  bad  headache,  and  I  wanted  you  to  lot  mo  sit  by  you 
a  bit." 

**  I'm  so  glftd  to  see  you,  I  think  you  were  sent  to  me,  though  I 
In't  pray.  Oh,  I  couldn't  pray.  It  is  hard.  All  that  wfl«  left  me 
119  world  f     It  can*t  hv  ti-ue.     It  isn't  true  ? "  looking  with  an  ap- 

wiiitfulneas  into  her  friend's  face. 
Mabers  mind,  which  had,  a«  it  were,  fainted  imder  the  blow,  wb«  ] 
coming  back  to  full  consciousness.     A  breath  of  sympathy  revived 
it.     I^dy  Baddlethwaite  made  no  reply  in  worda.     She  led  Mabel  to 
the  aofa,  made  her  lie  down,  eat  by  her,  smoothed  back  the  silken  hair 
^B  ^m  the  hot  brow,  gtooped  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  and  dropped 
^Bjk  tear  upon  it  tkA  she  6tooi>ed      It  was  deep  calling  unto  deep.     When^ 
^H  the  heart  la  fi-ozeu,  "  hid  ha  with  a  stone,"  sympathy  meltfi  it  like  sun- 
^B  ahtne,  bnaks  up  the  chill  oruBt,  and  sets  free  the  pent-up  and  imprisoned 
sorrow.     Mabel  hid  her  face,  and  wept  till  her  whole  frame  was  shaken] 
with  mAm,     Lady  Saddlothwaite  sat  in  silence  by  her,  holding  one  of  her 
bands,  and  pressing  it  now  and  thi^-ii  in  mute  sympathy,  till  the  paroxysm 
pojnnd  away.     Liuiy  SaJdlethwaito   wafl  chiMlet*^,  but  had  once  had  a 
daughter  who  died  just  at  the  opening  of  womanhood.     It  hud  been  ru» 
Kr»  a.  •orrow  to  her  as  her  husband's  death  seven  years  before,  and  it 
VIS  a  sorrow  that  not  only  tiiught  her  (sympathy  with  Mabel,  but  drew 
the  child  lens  motlit^'V  tow  f^rdH  this  motherie»<(  and  friend  Icsb  child.     8ha. 
remambarad  tou  well   how  viiin,  wearying,  almost  worrying,  were  tha 
wortii  and  commonplaoea  of  sympathy  avwy  ona  taught  it  right  to  offer] 
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her  in  her  trouble.  So  she  said  nothing  for  some  time  to  Mabel,  bat  sat 
with  her  hand  in  hers  in  that  kind  of  silence  which  is  the  speech  of  feel- 
ings too  deep  for  words : — 

Sacred  silence  I    Thon  that  art 
Floodgnte  of  the  deeper  heart, 
Ofbpring  of  a  heavenly  kind ; 
FroBt  o'  the  mouth  and  thaw  o'  the  mind. 

When  she  did  say  anything  beyond  words  of  endearment,  she  spoke  only 
to  draw  Mabel  out  upon  her  great  love  and  loss,  and  so  got  the  poor  girl 
to  pour  out  her  whole  heart  to  her  as  to  a  mother.  The  relief  was  im- 
mense and  immediate,  and  certainly  saved  Mabel  from  illness.  Then 
Lady  Saddlethwaite  would  have  carried  her  off  with  her  then  and  there, 
if  it  was  not  that  Lawley  was  momently  expected  with  the  reply  to  his 
telegram. 

Meantime  Boger  was  forgotten  !  But  Roger  was  not  a  man  to  he 
forgotten  long.  He  sent  C^eorge  to  ask  Jane  to  ask  his  mistress  '*  if  he 
was  to  put  up  anywheres?  " — a  bitterly  ironical  question,  to  which  he  got 
the  astounding  answer, ''  Yes ;  he  might  put  up  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
somewhere.''  Roger  abhorred  putting  up  anywhere,  not  merely  because 
the  beds  for  his  massy  steeds  were  sure  to  be  damp,  but  because,  like 
Archbishop  Leighton,  he  felt  that  an  inn  was  no  place  for  repose — 

For  there, 
Men  call  and  storm  and  drink  and  swear. 

There  was  no' help  for  it,  however,  and  after  a  minute  of  amazement  he 
made  for  the  "  Queen." 

Before  Roger  returned  Lawley  called.  He  was  self-forgetful  enough 
to  be  glad  to  see  Lady  Saddlethwaite  with  IVIabel,  though  her  sympathy 
robbed  him  of  Mabel's  sole  and  sweet  reliance  on  himself. 

*'  I've  got  no  answer,  and  cannot  hope  for  one  before  to-morrow,  Miffi 
Masters." 

Mabel  was  now  so  certain  of  the  terrible  certainty  as  to  bo  glad  of 
the  suspense,  if  we  may  speak,  as  the  mind  of  the  most  logical  often 
thinks,  more  Hihernico. 

"  Then,  dear,  there's  nothing  to  prevent  yoiu-  coming  with  me  to- 
night." 

«  But,  Lady  Saddlethwaite " 

"  There,  my  dear,  it's  settled,"  interrupted  Lady  Saddlethwaite  de- 
cisively, ringing  for  Jane.  "  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Lawley,  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  come  out  to  Hollyhurst  with  the  answer  to-morrow,  and  per- 
haps stay  over -night.  We  shall  be  very  glad  if  your  engagements  will 
permit — [Jane,  pack  Miss  Masters'  things.  She  is  going  to  stay  with 
me  for  a  few  days] — "We  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  dine  and  stay 
over-night,  Mr.  Lawley." 

Lady  Saddlethwaite  had  heard  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  Lawley's 
virtues  from  Mabel,  and  thought  he  would  be  a  help  to  her  in  diverting 
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Mabel's  thonghts.  The  invitation,  which  Lawley  couldn't  resiflt,  led  to 
another,  made  to  him  in  the  following  week,  that  he  should  accompany 
Lady  Saddlethwaite  and  Mabel  in  a  projected  Continental  tour.  It 
camA  out  casually  that  Lawley  knew  the  Ckmtinent  thoroughly,  and  he 
made  such  way  in  Lady  Saddlethwaite's  good  graces  that  she  devised  this 
scheme  with — must  we  confess  it  t — a  matchmaking  object  She  saw,  as 
she  could  not  help  seeing,  that  Lawley  was  desperately  in  love  with 
Mabel,  and  she  hoped — but  here  she  was  not  at  first  very  ssnguine— 
that  Mabel  might  come  in  time  to  return  his  love.  Accordingly,  six 
wMks  later,  in  Mabel's  holidays,  she,  Lady  Saddlethwaite,  and  Lawley 
were  sm  route  to  Italy.  In  those  six  weeks  Lawley  had  become  a  still 
eligible  parti  in  Lady  Saddlethwaite's  eyes,  not  merely  or  mostiy 
be  bad  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  property,  but  because  she  found 
that  this  unde  was  a  man  of  good  fiunily,  and  even  a  remote  connection 
of  ber  own.  Mabel  had  less  regret  in  leaving  her  father  in  the  charge 
of  Margaret  and  Jane,  since  he  showed  the  most  violent  aversion  to  her 
latterly — ^probably  because,  as  his  former  reader,  she  reminded  him  of 
the  fidlure  of  his  powers. 
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I  HAVE  sometimes  wondered  of  late  what  would  have  been  the  reception 
accorded  to  an  autobiographical  sketch  by  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It 
would,  one  may  suppose,  have  contained  some  remarks  not  yery  palatable 
to  refined  society.  The  scoffers  indeed  would  have  covered  their  delight 
in  an  opportunity  for  lowering  a  great  reputation  by  a  plausible  veil  of 
virtuous  indignation./  The  Pharisees  would  have  taken  occasion  to 
dwell  upon  the  immoral  contempt  of  the  stem  old  prophet  for  the 
maxims  of  humdrum  respectability.  The  Sadducees  would  have  aired 
their  orthodoxy  by  lamenting  his  open  denunciations  of  shams,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  were  quite  as  serviceable  as  real  beliefe.  Both  would 
have  agreed  that  nothing  but  a  mean  personal  motive  could  have 
prompted  such  an  outrageous  utterance  of  discontent.  And  the  good, 
kindly,  well-meaning  people — for,  doubtless,  there  were  some  such  even 
at  the  court  of  Herod — would  have  been  sincerely  shocked  at  the  discovery 
that  the  vehement  denunciations  to  which  they  had  listened  were  in 
good  truth  the  utterance  of  a  tortured  and  unhappy  nature,  which  took 
in  all  sincerity  a  gloomy  view  of  the  prospects  of  their  society  and  the 
intrinsic  value  of  its  idols,  instead  of  merely  getting  up  indignation  for 
purposes  of  pulpit  oratory.  They — complacent  optimists,  as  kindly 
people  are  apt  to  be — have  made  uj)  their  minds  that  a  genuine  philoso- 
pher is  always  a  benevolent,  white-haired  old  gentleman,  overflowing  with 
philanthropic  sentiment,  convinced  that  all  is  for  the  best,  and  that  even 
the  "miserable  sinners"  are  excellent  people  at  bottom;  and  are 
grievously  shocked  at  the  discovery  that  anybody  can  still  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  devil  as  a  potent  agent  in  human  affairs.  If  we 
have  any  difficulty  in  imagining  such  criticisms,  we  may  easily  realise 
them  by  reading  certain  criticisms  upon  the  Eeminiscences  of  the  last 
prophet — ^for  we  may  call  him  a  prophet  whatever  we  think  of  the 
sources  of  his  inspiration — who  has  passed  from  among  us. )  The  re- 
flection which  has  most  frequently  occurred  to  me  is  one  put  with 
characteristic  force  by  Carlyle  himself  in  describing  his  sight  of  Charles  X. 
going  to  see  the  portrait  of  "  the  child  of  miracle."  "  How  tragical  are 
men  once  more ;  how  merciless  withal  to  one  another !  I  had  not  the 
least  pity  for  Charles  Dix's  pious  pilgriming  to  such  an  object :  the  poor 
mother  of  it,  and  her  immense  hopes  and  pains,  I  did  not  even  think  of 
them."  And  so,  the  average  criticism  of  that  most  tragical  and  pathetic 
monologue — in  reality  a  soliloquy  to  which  we  have  somehow  been 
admitted — that  prolonged  sa^di  ^^^o^xA.  isi»dsi  of  remorse  and  desolatioQ 
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eomtng  from  a  proud  and  intenhely  affeetlomLte  imture  in  ita  direst  agony 
—A  rocxml  wliich  will  be  rend  with  keen  sympathy  and  interest,  when 
xtiafity-ni&e  of  a  hundred  of  the  best  contempotiiry  books  have  been 
abuidoncd  to  the  motha-^^has  been  such  a-s  would  have  been  appropriate 
Ibr  the  flippant  assault  of  some  living  penny-a-Uner  upon  the  celebrities 
of  lo-day.  The  criticB  have  had  an  eye  for  notliing  bat  the  harshness  and 
the  gloom,  and  have  itjad  without  a  tear,  without  even  a  touch  of  bv 
pat  by,  a  confession  more  moving,  more  vividly  reflecting  the  struggh 
and  the  anguish  of  a  great  man,  than  almost  anything  in  our  literature. 

Enongh  of  this  :  though  in  speaking  of  Carlyle  at  this  time  it  is 
impossible  to  paas  it  over  in  complete  silence.  I  intend  only  to  say 
Carlylc's  teaching,  which  seems  to  be  as  much  misunder- 
e  critics  as  his  character.  It  should  re<juiro  little  impar- 
tiality or  insight  at  the  preeeot  day  to  do  something  like  justice  to  a 
t«u!ber  who  belonged  essentially  to  a  past  generation.  When  Carlyl 
van  atlll  preaching  upon  questions  of  the  day,  my  juvenile  Hympathi< 
—such  na  they  were — were  always  on  the  gide  of  bus  opponents.  But  he 
and  bis  opinions  have  parsed  into  the  domain  of  luBtory^  and  we  can,  or 
at  len&t  we  should^  j"<ige  of  them  as  calmly  as  we  can  of  Burke  and  of 
MUtciL  In  the  year  1789  you  might  have  sympathised  with  Maokin- 
toah»  or  even  with  Tom  Paine,  rather  than  with  the  great  opponent  of 
tlte  Revolutioii ;  and  you  may  even  now  bold  that  they  wore  more  in  the 
ri^ht  as  to  the  immediate  issues  than  Burke.  But  it  would,  indeed,  he 
m  narrow  mind  which  could  not  now  perceive  that  Burke,  as  a  philosophic 
writer  upon  polities,  towers  like  a  giant  amidst  pigmies  above  the  highf  st 
of  Ids  <!ontemporaries ;  and  that  the  value  of  his  principles  is  scarctiy 
aflected  by  the  particular  application-  Though  Carlylo  touched  nituix 
more  recent  events,  we  cxm  alrea<ly  make  the  same  distinction,  and  we 
must  make  it  if  wo  would  judge  fairly  in  his  case. 

The  most  obvious  of  all  remarks  about  Carlyle  is  one  expressed  (I 
think)  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor  in  the  phraae  tJuit  he  was  **  a  Calviniat  who 
had  lost  his  erred."    Kathcr  wo  should  say  he  was  a  Calvinist  who  had 
tlio  dogmas  out  of  his  creed.     It  is  no  doubt  a  serious  question 

t  remains  of  a  ci^eed  when  thus  e viscera t***! ;  or,  i^gain,  how  long  it 
is  likely  to  survive  such  an  operation.  But  for  the  present  purpose  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  what  remainoil  for  Carlyle  wjiit  the  characteristic 
temper  of  mind  and  the  whole  mode  of  regarthug  the  uaiverte.  He 
oHen  declared  that  the  Hebrew  ScriptuTe*",  though  he  did  not  adhere  to 
the  orthodox  view  of  their  authority,  contained  the  meet  teiiablo  theory 
of  the  world  ever  pro|MVHnded  to  mankind.  Without  seeking  to  define 
what  was  the  element  wliich  he  hml  preserved,  and  wlrnt  it  was  that  he  batt , 
abandoned,  or  attemptiuir  thn  [Mrilous  t»isk  of  drawing  a  lino  between 
eMence  and  13  in  nny  auso  clear  that  Carlyle  ^ 

aa  Scotch   in  ;  that  he  would  have  Uiken  and  ii 

poeed  the  Covenant  with  tlie  motit  tl^oroughgoing  and  tuc  anitno  absent  1 
ooosent ;  and  that  the  di^ToTenoo  between  him  and  his  forefathera  was 
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rather  of  particular  beliefs  than  of  esfiential  sentiment.  He  had  changed 
rather  the  data  upon  which  his  convictions  were  based  than  the  oonvio- 
tions  themselves.  He  revered  what  his  fiEithers  revered,  bnt  he  revered 
the  same  principle  in  other  manifestations,  and  to  them  this  would 
naturallj  appear  as  a  profanation,  whilst  from  his  point  of  view  it  was 
but  a  legitimate  extension  of  their  fundamental  beliefs. 

The  more  one  reads  Carlyle  the  further  one  traces  the  consequences 
of  this  belief.  The  Puritan  creed,  one  may  say,  is  not  popular  at  the 
present  day  for  reasons  which  might  easily  be  assigned;  and  those 
who  dislike  it  in  any  form  are  not  conciliated  by  the  omission  of  its 
external  peculiarities.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  omission  natnraUy 
alienates  many  who  would  otherwise  sympathise.  When  Carlyle  speaks 
of  "  the  Eternities  "  and  "  the  Silences,"  he  is  really  using  a  convenient 
periphrasis  for  thoughts  more  naturally  expressed  by  most  people  in  the 
language  peculiar  to  Cromwell — ^the  translation  is  often  given  side  by 
side  with  the  original  in  the  comments  upon  Cromwell's  letters  and 
speeches — and  his  mode  of  speech  is  dictated  by  the  feeling  that  the  old 
dogmatic  forms  are  too  narrow  and  too  much  associated  with  scholastic 
pedantry  to  be  appropriate  in  presence  of  such  awful  mysteries.  He  is, 
as  Teufelsdrockh  would  have  said,  dropping  the  old  clothes  of  belief 
only  that  he  may  more  fittingly  express  the  living  reality. 

To  Carlyle,  for  example,  the  later  developments  of  Irvingism,  the 
speaking  with  tongues,  and  so  forth,  appeared  as  simply  contemptible, 
or,  when  sanctioned  by  the  friend  whose  memory  he  cherished  so  pathe- 
tically, as  inexpressibly  pitiable.  It  was  a  hopeless  attempt  to  cling  to 
the  worn-out  rags,  a  dropping  of  the  substance  to  grasp  the  shadow ; 
ending,  therefore,  in  a  mere  grotesque  caricature  of  belief  which  made 
genuine  belief  all  the  more  difficult  of  attainment.  You  are  seeking  for 
outward  signs  and  wonders  when  you  should  be  impressed  by  the  pro- 
found and  all -pervading  mysteries  of  the  universe ;  and  therefore  falling 
into  the  hands  of  mere  charlatans,  and  taking  the  morbid  hysterics  of 
over-excited  women  for  the  revelation  conveyed  by  all  nature  to  those 
who  have  ears  to  hear.  Has  not  the  word  "  spiritual,"  till  now  express- 
ive of  the  highest  emotions  possible  to  human  beings,  got  itself  somehow 
stained  and  debased  by  association  with  the  loathsome  tricks  practised 
by  impostors  aided  by  the  prurient  curiosity  of  their  dupes  1  The  per- 
vei-sion  of  the  highest  instincts  which  leads  a  man  in  his  very  anxiety  to 
find  a  true  prophet  and  spiritual  leader  to  put  up  with  some  miserable 
Cagliostro — a  quack  working  **  miracles  "  by  sleight  of  hand  and  phoB- 
pbonis — appeared  to  Carlyle,  and  surely  appeared  to  him  most  rightly, 
as  the  saddest  of  all  conceivable  aberrations  of  human  nature ;  saddest 
because  some  men  with  a  higher  strain  of  character  are  amenable  to  such 
influences.  But  when  Carlyle  came  to  specify  what  was  and  what  was  not 
quackery  of  this  kind,  and  included  much  that  was  still  sacred  to  others, 
he  naturally  had  to  part  company  with  many  who  would  otherwifie  have 
sympathised.  Miss  Martineau,  he  tells  us,  was  described  as  not  only 
stripping  herself  naVed,  \ra\i  ctenLY^Kni^  to  the  bone.    Carlyle  seoms  to 
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■one  people  to  h<^  [ierformuig  this  last  operation,  though  to  himself  it 
ttppoared  in  the  opposite  light. 

To  Ciurlyle  himself  the  lihemtion  from  the  old  clothes  or  external 
CMtng  of  belief  conBtituied  whnt  he  rf^garded  as  equivalent  to  the  con^ 
Tcnioc  of  the  "old  Christiftn  people/*  He  emerged,  he  tells  iw,  into  a 
higher  atmofiiphere,  and  gnined  a  *'  constant  inward  happinewa  that  waa 
qiiito  roj-al  and  supreme,  in  which  all  temjxjral  evil  was  transient  and 
iiudgldfica&t ;  **  a  happiness,  he  adds,  which  he  never  quite  lost,  though 
in  Utcr  years  it  suffered  more  frequent  eclipse.  For  this  he  held  him- 
aelf  to  b©  **  endlessly  indebted  "  to  Goethe  j  for  Goethe  had  in  his  own 
finkxm  trod  the  same  path  and  achieved  the  8ame  vicior}%  Conversion, 
nm  meaning  the  conscious  abandonment  of  beliefs  which  have  once  formed 
an  integral  and  important  part  of  a  man's  life,  is  a  process  which 
indeed  mnat  be  very  exceptional  with  all  men  of  real  force  of  character. 
Otrlyle,  it  is  plain,  was  so  far  fi^m  undergoing  such  a  pix>ces8,  that  be 
retained  mnch  which  would  hiiv(^  Ki  en  Little  in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
ing of  hifi  master*  For,  'whilst  everybody  can  see  that  Goethe  reached 
a  region  of  philosophic  serenity, we  must  take  Carlyle's  "  royal  and  supreme 
happinesa  "  a  little  on  trust.  If  his  earlier  writings  have  some  gleams 
of  th©  happier  mood,  we  are  certainly  much  more  frequently  in  the 
re^on  of  murky  gloom,  shrouded  by  the  Tartarean  and  **  fuliginous " 
v:t{Mjura  of  the  lower  earth.  If  hij^  studios  of  Goethe  and  German 
lit4fr&ture  o{)eoed  a  door  of  escape  from  the  narrow  prejudices  which 
made  the  air  of  Edinburgh  oppres»?ive  to  him,  they  certainly  did  not 
help  him  to  shake  off  the  old  Puritan  sentiments  which  were  bred  in 
the  lione,  and  no  mere  external  trapping. 

<  ritics  hare  spoken  aa  thou^  Carlyle  had  become  a  disciple  of  some 
ichool  of  Oetnnan  metaphysics.  It  is,  doiibtless,  true  enough  that  he 
iralfi^Nl  the  great  German  thinkers  as  representing  to  hia  mind  a 
reaction  against  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  or  the  matnrialism  of 
ii  ,..^. ..  i  :i?nch  successors.  But  he  sympathised  with  the  general  tendency 
without  caring  to  bewilder  himself  in  any  of  the  elaborate  systema  evolved 
by  Kant  or  his  followers.  Tlie  reader,  he  says  in  the  earlier  eeaay  on 
Kovalis,  "would  err  widely  who  supposed  that  this  tranaoendental 
aysstum  of  metiiphysica  vrixa  a  mere  intellectual  card-caatle,  or  logical  hocus 
poena  .  .  .  without  any  bearing  on  the  practical  interests  of  men.  On 
tiio  contrary  ...  it  is  the  most  serious  in  ite  purport  of  all  philosophiea 
mr  1   in  these  latter  ages;"  and  he  proceeds  to  indicate  their 

1*11  ^  lud    to    hint,  as   one  writing  for  unoongenial   readers,    his 

respect  for  German  **  mysticism/'  He  thought,  that  im,  that  these 
myMatif  tmnfioeodentalists,  and  so  forth,  were  vindicating  faith  against 
idealism  against  materialiflm,  a  belief  in  tho  divine  order 
atheistic  negations  ;  and,  moreov^^er,  that  their  fundamental  creed 
wait  lEiezpngnable,  resting  on  a  basis  of  solid  reaaon  instead  of  outworn 
A.  As  for  the  supenstructure,  the  systemii  of  this  or  that  wonderM 
I  '         ^    :i   tho  univeive  in  general^  he  probably  held  thtomta 
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be  *'  card-castles  " — mere  cobwebs  of  the  brain — at  best,  arid,  tentatiTB 
gropings  in  the  right  direction.  He  had  far  too  much  of  true  Scotch 
shrewdness — even  in  the  higher  regions  of  thought — to  trust  body  or 
soul  to  the  truth  of  such  flimsy  materials.  This  comes  out  in  his  view 
of  Coleridge,  who  so  far  sympathised  with  him  as  to  have  imbibed  con- 
solation from  the  same  sources.  No  reader  of  the  life  of  Sterling  can 
forget  the  chapter — one  of  the  mast  vivid  portraits  ever  drawn  even  by 
Carlyle — devoted  to  Coleridge  as  the  oracle  of  the  *'  innumerable  brave 
souls  "  still  engaged  in  the  London  turmoil — a  portrait  which  suggests 
incidentally  how  much  was  left  unspoken  in  the  hastier  touches  of  the 
BeminiBcences.  We  can  see  the  oracle  not  answering  your  questions, 
nor  decidedly  setting  out  towards  an  answer,  but  accumulating  "  for- 
midable apparatus,  logical  swim-bladders,  transcendental  life-preservers, 
and  other  precautionary  and  vehiculatory  gear  for  setting  out;  ending  by 
losing  himself  in  the  morass  and  in  the  m^zes  of  theosophic  philosophy," 
where  now  and  then  "  glorious  islets  "  would  rise  out  of  the  haze,  only 
to  be  lost  again  in  the  surrounding  gloom.  In  his  talk,  as  in  him,  ''a 
ray  of  heavenly  inspiration  struggled  in  a  tragically  ineffectual  degree 
against  the  weakness  of  flesh  and  blood."  He  had  "  skirted  the  deserts 
of  infidelity,"  but  **  had  not  had  the  courage,  in  defiance  of  pain  and  terror, 
to  press  resolutely  across  such  deserts  to  the  new  firm  lands  of  faith 
beyond."  Many  disciples  have  of  course  seen  more  in  Coleridge ;  but 
even  his  warmest  admirers  must  admit  the  general  truth  of  the  picture, 
and  confess  that  if  Coleridge  cast  a  leaven  of  much  virtue  into  modem 
English  speculation,  he  never  succeeded  in  working  out  a  downright 
answer  to  the  philosophical  perplexities  of  his  day,  or  in  promnlgating  a 
distinct  rule  of  faith  or  life.  To  Carlyle  this  was  enough  to  condemn 
Coleridge  as  a  teacher.  Coleridge,  in  his  view,  failed  because  he  adhered 
to  the  ^*  old  clothes; "  tried  desperately  to  breathe  life  into  dead  creeds ; 
and,  encumbei*ed  with  such  burdens,  could  not  make  the  effort  neoessaiy 
to  cross  the  **  desert."  He  lingered  fatally  round  the  starting-point, 
and  succeeded  only  in  starting  "  strange  spectral  Puseyisms,  monstrous 
illusory  hybrids,  and  ecclesiastical  chimeras  which  now  roam  the  earth 
in  a  very  lamentable  manner." 

The  judgment  is  in  many  ways  characteristic  of  Carlyle.  To  the 
genuine  Puritan  a  creed  is  nothing  which  does  not  immediately  embody 
itself  in  a  war-cry.  It  must  have  a  direct  forcible  application  to  life. 
It  must  divide  light  from  darkness,  diBtinguish  friends  from  enemies — 
both  external  and  internal — nerve  your  arms  for  the  battle,  and  plant 
your  feet  on  solid  standing-ground.  It  must  be  no  flickering  ray  in  the 
midst  of  gloom,  but  a  steady,  unquenchable  light — a  permanent  "  star 
to  every  wandering  bark."  Coleridge  would  stimulate  only  to  uncertain 
musings,  instead  of  animating  to  strenuous  endeavour.  The  same  senti- 
ment utters  itself  in  Carlyle's  favourite  exaltation  of  silence  above 
speech — a  phrase  paradoxical  if  literally  taken,  but  in  substance  an 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  futility  of  the  uncertain  meanderings  in  the 
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of  atwtrmct  ppeculation  wKich  liioder  a  man  from  girding  him- 
ielf  at  once  to  deadly  wrestle  with  the  |X)wera  of  darkness. 

This  ifi  but  a  new  version  of  the  Puritan  contempt  for  the  vain  apccn- 
lations  cif  ha  man  wisdom  when  he  is  himsolf  conscions  of  an  inner  light 
guiding  him  infiillihly  through  the  labyrinths  of  the  world.  The  Puritan 
isontf^mpi  for  o'^thetic  enjoyments  springs  from  the  same  root,  and  iB 
fqit&lly  characteristic  of  (.'arlyle.  He  can  never  see  much  difference  lie- 
tween  fiction  and  lying.  "  Fiction,"  he  says,  "  or  idle  falsity  of  any  kind 
waa  never  tolerable,  except  in  a  world  which  did  itself  abound  in  pracU- 
cal  liea  and  solid  shams.  ...  A  Berious  soul,  L^n  it  wish,  even  in 
liooni  c*f  rehxxation,  thiit  you  Bhould  fitidle  empty  rjonsense  to  iti  A 
srriouK  soul  would  def^ire  to  be  entertained  either  with  silence  or  with 
what  was  truth*  and  hmi  fruit  iii  it,  and  wjvs  made  by  the  Maker  of  us 
all," — a  doftrine  wbich  will  clearly  not  commend  itself  to  an  aesthetic 
•world.  "  Pt>etry,  6ction  in  general,  hi*  (Carlyle  the  futhcr)  had  univer- 
ially  seen  ti^eated  as  not  only  idle,  but  fnlse  and  criminal/'  and  the  son 
odbfired  to  Uie  opinion  eicoept  so  far  as  he  came  to  admit  that  fiction 
might  in  a  sense  be  truth.  The  ground-feeling  is  still  that  of  some  old 
Puritan,  preaching,  like  Baxter,  as  **  a  dying  man  to  dying  men,"  and  at 
miMt  tolerant  of  anything  not  directly  tending  to  edification.  Carlyle,  of 
eoone,  belonged  emphatically  to  the  imaginative  as  diRtingnished  from 
Ibe  speculative  order  of  minds,  lie  -was  a  man  of  intuitiomi,  not  of  dis- 
dnnve  thought :  who  felt  before  he  reasoned  :  to  whom  it  was  a  mentU 
lisoesaity  that  s*  pninciple  should  clothe  it^^lf  in  concrete  flesh  and  blood, 
sod  if  |K)8sible  in  some  definite  historical  hero,  before  he  could  fully  be- 
lieve in  it.  He  wanted  vivid  images  in  place  of  abstract  formulas.  His 
indiflTerence  to  the  metaphysical  was  not  simply  that  of  the  practical  man 
who  regards  all  snch  inqairiea  as  leading  to  hopeless  and  bottomless 
quagmires  of  doubt  and  a  paralysis  of  all  active  will;  as  an  attempt, 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  begirming,  to  get  off  your  own  shadow,  and 
to  twist  and  twirl  till  your  pigtail  hangs  before  jon  ;  though  this  too, 
oountM  for  much  in  hin  teaching;  but  it  was  also  the  antipr\thy  of  the 
imaginative  mind  to  the  passionless  analyser  who  **  explains  "  the  living 
ni  LnuiLnm  by  I'ediicing  it  t<»  a  dead  mechanism.  It  b,  indeed,  remarkable 
'  'arlyle  liad  a  oortain  comparative  respect  even  for  the  materialist  and 
wbom  he  so  har»hly  douounced.  Such  a  man  wns  at  leaat 
I.  .:i  the  incffoctual  dilettante  or  d^^aler  in  smalt  shams  and  phao- 

taama.  AnUhing  thoi-u  ugh  going,  even  a  thoroughgoing  rejection  of  the 
highest  nlcmentji  of  life,  so  f^tr  deserved  respect  as  at  least  aflbrding  some 
iirm  Btarttug-{>oint.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  scientific  frame  of  mind, 
far  as  it  implies  a  tranquil  ilissecting  of  concrete  phenomena  into  their 
dements,  Jarred  up*,m  every  fibre  of  his  nature.  Political  eo«>- 
DOOiy,  which  trpat*  society  fis  a  coniplex  piece  of  machinery,  and  the 
which  resolves  tho  univfi-s^  itself  into  a  more  heap  of  separable 
^,  mxtntKl  to  him  hopiiloeifll  barron,  and  uninttim^sting  to  the  higher 
mkad*    hiUVa  talk  and  books—which  specially  rejiresented  this  mode  of 
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thought  for  him — ^were  "  sawdustish ; "  for  what  is  Bawdnst  but  the  dead 
product  of  a  living  growth  deprived  of  its  organizing  principle  and  re- 
duced to  mere  dry  indigestible  powder  1  To  the  poetic  as  to  the  religious 
nature  of  Carlyle,  such  a  propess  was  to  make  the  whole  world  weaiy, 
stale,  flat  and  unprofitable.  /  Carljlei  therefore,  must  be  judged  as  a  poet, 
and  not  as  a  dealer  in  philosophic  systems ;  as  a  seer  or  a  prophet,  not  as 
a  theorist  or  a  man  of  calculations. /And,  therefore,  if  I  were  attempting 
any  criticism  of  his  literary  merits,  I  should  dwell  upon  his  surpaning 
power  in  his  peculiar  province.  Admitting  that  every  line  he  wrote  has 
the  stamp  of  his  idiosyncrasies,  and  consequently  requires  a  certain  con- 
geniality of  temperament  in  the  reader,  I  should  try  to  describe  the 
strange  spell  which  it  exercises  over  the  initiated.  /It  you  really  hate 
the  grotesque,  the  gloomy,  the  exaggerated,  you  are  of  course  disqualified 
from  enjoying  Carlyle.  You  must  take  leave  of  what  ordinarily  passes 
even  for  common  sense,  of  all  academical  canons  of  taste,  and  of  any  weak 
regard  for  symmetry  or  simplicity  before  you  enter  the  charmed  circle. 
But  if  you  can  get  rid  of  your  prejudices  for  the  nonce,  you  will  certainly 
be  rewarded  by  seeing  visions  such  as  are  evoked  by  no  other  magician. 
The  common  sense  reappears  in  the  new  shape  of  strange  vivid  flashes 
of  humour  and  insight  casting  undisputed  gleams  of  light  into  many  dark 
places ;  and  dashing  ofi*  graphic  portraits  with  a  single  touch.  And  if 
you  miss  the  serene  atmosphere  of  calmer  forms  of  art,  it  is  something 
to  feel  at  times  as  no  one  but  Carlyle  can  make  you  feel,  that  each 
instant  is  the  **  conflux  of  two  eternities ; "  that  our  little  lives,  in  his 
favourite  Shakespearian  phrase,  are  "  rounded  with  a  sleep ; "  that  history 
is  like  the  short  space  lighted  up  by  a  flickering  taper  in  the  midst  of  in- 
finite glooms  and  mysteries,  and  its  greatest  events  brief  scenes  in  a  vast 
drama  of  conflicting  forces,  where  the  actors  are  passing  in  rapid  succes- 
sion— rising  from  and  vanishing  into  the  all-embracing  darkness. 
And  if  there  is  something  oppressive  to  the  imagination  when  we  stay 
long  in  this  singular  region,  over  which  the  same  inspiration  seems  to  be 
brooding  which  created  the  old  Northern  mythology  with  its  grim  gigan- 
tesque  semi-humorous  figures,  we  are  rewarded  by  the  vividness  of  the  pic- 
tures standing  out  against  the  surrounding  emptiness ;  some  little  groups 
of  human  figures,  who  lived  and  moved  like  us  in  the  long-past  days ;  or 
of  vignettes  of  scenery,  like  the  Alpine  sunnse  in  the  Sartor  Reaartus^ 
or  the  sight  of  sleeping  Haddington  from  the  high  moorland  in  the 
Reminiscences,  as  bright  and  vivid  for  us  as  our  own  memories,  and  re- 
vealing unsuspected  sensibilities  in  the  writer.  Though  he  scorned  the 
word-painters  and  description-mongers,  no  one  was  a  better  landscape 
painter.  It  is  perhaps  idle  to  dwell  upon  characteristics  which  one  either 
feels  or  cannot  be  persuaded  into  feeling.  Those  to  whom  he  is  on  the  whole 
repugnant  may  admit  him  to  be  occasionally  a  master  of  the  picturesque; 
and  sometimes  endeavour  to  put  him  out  of  court  on  the  strength  of  this 
formula.  A  mere  dealer,  many  exclaim,  in  oddities  and  grotesques,  who 
will  Morifioe  anything  to  produce  a  startling  effect,  whose  portraits  are 
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Oftiicatufofi,  whoeo  style  ia  torn  to  pieces  by  exceaeive  sti'aimng  after  em- 
fktid  who  sysiemiiiicaUy  batiisbea  all  those  half- tones  which  are 
to  faitliful  [Kjrtmiture  in  the  i^eai*ch  after  incessant  contrasts 
of  light  and  shjide. 

Let  UH  fimt  remark  In  regard  to  this  that  Carlyle  himaelf  peremptorily 
and  emphatically  denie<i  that  the  distinction  here  assumed  between  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher  could  be  more  than  superficial.  The  philoBopher 
odiy  reaches  his  goal  uo  far  iis  his  analysis  leads  to  a  Bynthesis,  or  as  his 
abetract  specnlationg  can  be  embodied  in  definite  concrete  vision.  And 
the  poet  is  a  mere  idler,  with  no  substantial  or  fiermanent  valae  in  him, 
tmletss  he  is  uttering  thoughts  ei^ually  sm^ceptible  of  philosophical  ex|>o6i- 
tiotL  "  The  hero,*'  be  siiys,  **  can  be  poet,  prophet,  king,  priest,  or  what 
you  will,  aooording  to  the  kind  of  world  he  finds  himself  born  into.  I  confess 
I  have  DO  notion  of  a  truly  great  man  that  could  not  be  all  sorts  of  moiL 
The  poet  who  could  merely  sit  on  a  chair  and  compose  stanzas  could  never 
make  a  stanza  worth  much.  He  conld  not  ^ing  the  heroic  warrior,  unless 
he  himself  wwe  an  heroic  warrior  too."  To  this  doctrine — though  with 
vaiioos  logical  distinctions  and  qualifications  which  seem  incongruous 
with  Carlyle's  vehement  dogmatic  utterances — I,  for  (me,  would  willingly 
vubacribe ;  and  I  hold  further  that  in  strenuously  asserting  and  enforcing 
it  Carlyle  was  really  laying  down  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  »ound 
criticism  whether  of  art  or  litei'ature  or  life.  Any  teaching,  that  is, 
which  attempts  to  separate  the  poet  from  the  man  as  though  his  excel- 
leooe  wore  to  be  measured  by  a  radically  different  set  of  tests  is,  to  my 
mind,  either  erroneous  or  trifling  and  superficial.  The  point  at  which 
one  is  inclined  to  part  coui[»any  with  this  teaching  is  di£Eet*ent.  I  do  not 
coiMkunn  Carlylo  for  judging  the  poet  as  he  judges  the  hero  for  the 
Btibitanual  worth  of  the  man  whom  it  reveals  to  us ;  but  I  admit  that 
hit  ideal  man  has  a  certain  stamp  of  Puritanical  narrowness.  80,  for 
eauunple,  there  i^  something  characteristic  in  his  judgments  not  only  of 
Coleridge,  but  of  Ijtimb  or  Scott.  He  judges  Lamb  as  the  spoilt  child  of 
C3ockney  cirolest  as  the  Baptist  in  his  garment  of  camels  hair  might  have 
judged  some  favourite  courtier  cracking  jokes  for  the  amusement  of 
Herodiaa'  daughter.  And  of  >Scott,  though  he  strives  to  do  justice 
to  the  pride  of  all  Scotchmen,  and  ndmits  Scott's  merit  in  breathing 
life  into  tlie  past,  Itis  rt^al  judgmtiut  in  ba^ed  upon  the  maxim  that 
literature  most  have  highor  alnin  ''than  that  of  barmlesily  amusing 
indolent  languid  men*"  Scott  wa<<  not  one  who  had  gone  through  spiri- 
tujil  convulsions,  who  had  **  dwelt  and  wrestled  amid  dark  pains  and 
throes,"  but  on  tlju  whole  a  prosperous  easy -going  gentleman,  who  found 
oat  the  art  of  *'  writing  impromptu  novels  to  buy  Carms  with ;  "  and  who 
can  therefore  by  no  means  claim  the  entii-e  devotion  of  thu  rigorous  asoe- 
iio  prophet  to  whom  happiness  is  inconceivable  except  as  the  reward  of 
Tictorious  conflicts  with  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  souL  To  me  it  socuot 
that  tho  error  in  such  judgments  is  one  of  omission  ;  but  the  omission  is 
fl«ftaiuly  considenkblo.    For  Carlylc*s  tacit  aaaumption  seems  to  be  that 
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the  oonscienoe  shonld  be  not  only  the  supreme  but  the  single  hcaltj  of 
the  soul ;  that  morality  is  not  only  a  necessary  but  the  sole  condition  of 
all  excellence;  and  therefore,  that  an  ethical  judgment  is  not  merely 
implied  in  evexy  aesthetic  judgment,  but  is  the  sole  essence  and  meaning 
of  it.  Our  minds,  according  to  some  of  his  Puritan  teachers,  should  be 
so  ezdusively  set  upon  working  out  our  salvation  that  every  kind  of  aim 
not  consciously  directed  to  this  ultimate  end  is  a  trifling  which  is  closely 
akin  to  actual  sin.  Carlyle,  accepting  or  unconsciously  imbibing  the 
spirit  of  such  teaching,  reserves  his  whole  reverence  for  rigid  and  lofty 
natures,  deserving  beyond  all  question  of  reverence,  but  wanting  in  ele- 
ments essential  to  the  full  development  of  our  natures,  and  therefore,  in 
the  long  run,  to  a  broad  morality. 

This  leads  us  to  his  most  emphatically  asserted  doctrines.  No  one  could 
assert  more  forcibly,  emphatically,  and  frequently  than  Carlyle  that  mora- 
lity or  justice  is  the  one  indispensable  thing ;  that  justice  means  the  law  of 
Qod ;  that  the  sole  test  of  the  merits  of  any  human  law  is  its  conformity  to 
the  divine  law ;  and  that,  as  he  puts  it,  all  histoxy  is  an  <'  inarticulate  Bible, 
and  in  a  dim  intricate  manner  reveals  the  divine  appearances  in  this  lower 
world.  For  God  did  make  this  world,  and  does  for  ever  govern  it ;  the 
loud  roaring  loom  of  time,  with  all  its  French  revolutions,  Jewish  revela- 
tions, '  weaves  the  vesture  thou  seest  Him  by.'  There  is  no  biography 
of  a  man,  much  less  any  history  or  biography  of  a  nation,  but  wraps  in 
it  a  message  out  of  heaven,  addressed  to  the  hearing  ear  and  the  not- 
hearing."  It  is  needless  to  quote  particular  passages.  This  clearly  is 
the  special  doctrine  of  Carlyle,  embodied  in  all  his  works ;  preached  in 
season  and  (often  enough)  out  of  season ;  which  possesses  him  rather 
than  is  possessed  by  him  ;  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  message  which 
he  had  to  deliver  to  the  world,  and  spent  his  life  and  enei^  in  delivering 
«rith  emphasis.  And  yet  we  are  constantly  told  that  Carlyle  was  a  cynic 
who  believed  in  nothing  but  brute  force.  If  such  a  criticism  came  only 
from  those  who  had  been  repelled  by  his  style  from  reading  his  books — 
or,  again,  only  from  the  shallow  and  Pharisaical,  who  mistake  any  attack 
upon  the  arrangements  to  which  they  owe  their  comfort  for  an  attack 
upon  the  eternal  laws  of  the  universe — it  might  be  dismissed  with  con- 
tempt. And  this  is,  indeed,  all  that  much  of  the  average  talk  about 
Carlyle  deserves.  But  there  is  a  more  solid  ground  in  the  objection, 
which  brings  us  in  face  of  Carlyle's  mbsc  disputable  teaching,  and  is 
worth  considering. 

We  have,  in  fact,  to  consider  the  principle  so  often  ascribed  to  him 
that  Might  makes  Right ;  and  this  may  be  interpreted  into  the  immoral 
doctrine  that  force  is  the  one  thing  admirable,  and  success  the  sole  test 
of  merit.  Cromwell  was  right  because  he  cut  off  Charles's  head,  and 
Charles  wrong  because  he  lost  his  head.  Frederick's  political  immorality 
is  condoned  because  Frederick  succeeded  in  making  Prussia  great; 
Napoleon  was  right  so  long  as  he  was  victorious,  and  was  condemned 
because  he  ended  in  SL  Helena.    That,  as  some  critics  suppose,  was 
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Carlfte'B  medtung,  and  they  very  naturally  denounce  it  as  an  offensiv© 
ant)  cynical  theory. 

Now  in  ono  fieose  Carlyltj'g  doctrine  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  Hia 
theoinr  ia  the  opposite  one,  that  Bight  makes  Might.  He  admires  Crom- 
waU,  for  cxATDple,  and  Cromwell  is  the  hero  after  hia  own  heart,  ex- 
pramly  on  Uie  gi-onnd  thut  Cromwell  is  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
Puritan  principle,  and  that  the  et^fience  of  Puritjinism  waa  to  **  Bee  €rod*H 
own  Jaw  made  gtxKl  in  tliia  world.  .  .  ,  Eternal  justice;  that  God'a 
will  be  done  on  earth  ivs  it  is  in  heaven ;  corollaries  enough  will  flow 
from  that,  if  that  l>e  there ;  if  that  be  not  there,  no  corollary  good  for 
much  will  How."  How  does  a  doctrine  apparently  at  least  implying  an 
liitlt'd  belief  in  the  absolute  aupremjtcy  of  right,  a  conviction  that 

iiig  but  the  rule  of  right  can  give  a  satisfkctoiy  bai«is  for  any  hnmaa 
arrangement,  get  iUelf  transmuted  into  an  appearance  of  the  opposite, 
of  being  a  kind  of  Ho bbism,  deducing;  all  morality  from  sheer  force  1 
Such  trannmutations,  or  npptirent  meetings  of  opposite  extremes  ^^^  ^ot 
imoomnion,  and  the  process  might  perhaps  be  most  forcibly  illuatrated 
by  a  history  of  the  old  Puritans  themselves.  But  it  will  be  quite  enough 
for  my  purpose  to  indicate,  aa  briefly  as  may  be,  Carlyle^s  own  method, 
which  is  of  course  guided  as  well  by  his  temper  aa  by  hia  primary  as- 
aumptions,  He  Ls  predisposed  in  every  way  to  take  the  sternest  view  of 
inoraltty.  He  means  by  virtue,  by  no  means  an  iudiBcriminate  extension 
of  all -comprehending  benevolence,  of  goodwill  to  ixigucs  and  ^coundrehi, 
or  amiable  desire  that  everybody  should  liave  as  pleasant  a  time  of  it  aa 

ible.     Justice  u         "       to  hiiu.andthe  most  stringent  and  unflinch* 


ing  justice,  is  the  r-  Lgis  of  »,\\  morality.     Love,  doubtless,  ia  the 

fulfilling  of  the  law  ;  but  along  with  that  truth  you  must  also  recognise 
the  awful  and  mysterioua  truth,  that  hell  itself  is  one  product  of 
the  divine  love.  Love  itaelf  impUea  the  destruction  of  evil  and  of 
the  evil-doers.  From  this  t^ssumption  it  is  not  surprising  if  much 
lem  philanthropy  appetired  to  him  as  mere  sentimentalism,  a  weak 
ipatby  even  for  the  suflering  which  ia  the  divinely  appointed  remedy 
aocioi  diseases,  the  mere  efleminatc  shrinking  from  the  surgical  knife, 
cardinal  virtue  from  which  all  others  might  be  inferred  is  not 
lovulcnce,  but  veracity,  respect  for  fncta  and  hatred  of  shams.  This 
not  with  Carlylc,  aa  with  some  of  his  teachers,  an  abstract  theorem 
mi^taphysics,  but  the  expression  of  his  whole  character,  of  that  Puri- 
ffifvoar  which  tee^ted  all  doctrine  by  its  immediate  practical  in- 
npon  the  will,  and  which  forced  even  hia  poetical  imagination  to 
id  itdelf  not  in  creating  images,  but  in  realising  aa  vividly  aa  pooubk 
te  actual  facts  of  hijf;tory. 
Carlyle's  application  of  these  pdnctplea  brings  out  a  remarkable 
lit  **  PuritAnisni,"  he  says,  *'  waa  a  genuine  tbin^,  for  Nature  ban 
it,  and  it  hua  grown  atid  grows.  I  say  sometimes,  that  ovvry* 
thil^  gooa  by  wager  of  battle  In  this  world  ;  that  «rrr/ij/M,  well  imdar- 
•toody  ia  thift  mtMsure  of  all  worth.     Qivo  a  thing  time  ;  if  it  c^n 
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it  is  a  right  thing."  This  is  one  form  of  Carlyle's  essential  principle,  and 
is  it  not  also  the  essential  principle  of  Mr.  Darwin's  famous  theory  t  It 
is  an  explicit  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
though  applied  here  to  Knox  and  the  Puritans  instead  of  to  the  (xrigin 
of  species.  And  yet,  as  we  may  note  in  passing,  the  evolutionists  are, 
as  a  faufst,  the  most  ready  to  condemn  Carlyle's  immorality,  whilst  Oarlyle 
could  never  find  words  adequate  to  express  his  contempt  for  them.  In 
that  thorough  carrying  out  of  this  principle,  Carlyle  is  approaching  that 
profound  problem  which  in  one  shape  or  other  haunts  all  philosophies : 
What  kind  of  victory  may  we  expect  for  right  in  this  world  1  If  Might 
and  Right  were  strictly  identical,  it  would  seem  here  that  we  might  start 
indifierently  from  either  basis.  **  This  succeeds ;  therefore  it  is  right," 
would  be  as  tenable  an  argument  as — **  This  is  right ;  therefore  it  will 
succeed."  Yet  one  doctrine  has  an  edifying  sound,  and  the  other  seems  to 
be  the  very  reverse  of  edifying.  Moralists  vie  with  each  other  in  pro- 
claiming their  belief  in  the  ultimate  success  of  good  causes,  and  yet  in- 
dignantly deny  that  the  goodness  of  a  cause  should  be  inferred  from  its 
success.  We  agree  to  applaud  the  prophecy,  cited  with  applause  by 
Carlyle  himself,  that  Napoleon's  empire  would  fail  because  founded  upon 
injustice ;  but  we  are  startled  by  an  inference  from  the  failure  to  the 
injustice.  But  why  should  there  be  so  vast  a  di£ferenoe  in  what  seem 
to  be  equivalent  modes  of  reasoning?  Carlyle's  answer  would  follow 
from  the  words  just  cited.  You  must,  he  says,  "give  a  thing  time." 
Nobody  can  deny  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  certainly 
Carlyle  could  not  deny  that  injustice  may  flourish  long  before  it  pro- 
duces the  inevitable  crash.  "  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  though 
they  grind  exceeding  small."  And,  therefore,  it  may  make  all  the  dif- 
ference whether  we  make  the  success  the  premiss  or  the  conclusion.  For 
though,  in  the  long  run,  the  good  causes  may  be  trusted  to  succeed  in 
time,  and  we  may  see  in  history  the  proof  that  they  have  succeeded,  yet 
at  any  moment  the  test  of  success  may  be  precarious  whilst  that  of 
justice  is  infallible.  We  may  distinguish  the  wheat  from  the  tares  before 
the  reaper  has  cast  one  aside  and  preserved  the  other.  At  the  moment 
the  injustice  of  Napoleon's  empire  was  manifest,  though  the  cracks  and 
fissures  which  were  to  cause  its  crumbling  were  still  hidden  from  any 
observer. 

By  what  signs,  then,  other  than  the  ultimate  test  of  success,  can  we 
discern  the  just  from  the  unjust?  That,  of  course,  is  the  vital  point 
which  must  decide  upon  the  character  of  Carlyle's  morality ;  and  it  is 
one  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  answered  distinctly. 
He  gives,  indeed,  a  test  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  he  enforces  and 
applies  it  with  superabundant  energy  and  variety  of  phrase.  That  is 
right,  one  may  say  briefly,  which  will  "  work."  The  sham  is  hollow, 
and  must  be  crushed  in  the  tug  and  wrestle  of  the  warring  world.  The 
reality  survives  and  gathers  strength.  Veracity  in  equivalent  phrase  is 
the  condition  of  vitality.     Truth  endures;  the  lie  peiiBhee.    But  in 
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Mipplying  tliis  or  his  vast  vocabulary  of  similar  phi-asea,  we  come  to  a 
^ibificiilty.  "The  largest  veracity  ever  dond  in  Parliament"  was,  he 
•WifB,  Sir  Raberl  Peers  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  But  how  cftn  yoa  do 
a  vemciiy  1  AMiat  is  n  lie  ? — a  question^  na  he  obfierres,  worth  asking  by 
the  **  practical  English  mind ;  **  and  to  which  he  accoi-diugly  proceeds  to 
giTO  an  answer.  He  insi:stfi,  that  is,  very  eloquently  and  vehemently. 
upon  the  inevitable  ret^ults  of  all  lying,  and  of  all  legislative  and  other 
action  which  proceeds  upon  the  Oj^umption  of  a  falsity  or  an  erroi 
which  passes  itself  off  for  a  truth.  lu  all  which  I,  for  one,  admit  that 
there  U  not  only  truth|  but  truth  nobly  expressed  and  appUed  to  the 
confutation  of  some  most  pestilent  errors ;  and  yet,  as  one  must  also 
admit,  there  ia  still  an  ambiguity.  ]Nlay  it  not,  in  fact,  co\^r  that 
exaltation  of  mere  success  which  is  so  oi'ten  objected  to  him  1  Some 
tyrannical  institution — slavery*  fore»imple — lives  and  flouriahea  through 
long  ages*  Is  it  thereby  justified  T  Is  it  not  a  fact,  and  if  fact  and  truth 
are  the  same  things,  is  it  not  a  truth  sanctioned  by  the  eternal  veracities 
and  Bo  forth,  and  tlierefore  entitled  to  our  respect  I  Thi»  ia  one  more 
form  of  thiit  fundamental  pix)blem  which  i«ally  perplexes  Carl jle'a  moral 
taaching,  and  which  he  haa  at  least  the  merit  of  bringing  into  prominenoe^  \ 
ihotigh  not  of  answering.  In  fact^  we  may  rocoguiBe  in  it  an  ancient 
pliUoaophical  controversy  not  yet  set  at  rest ;  for,  since  the  beginning  of 
ellMoal  theorising,  thinkers  of  various  schools  have  tried  in  one  way  or 
other  to  deduce  virtue  from  truth,  and  to  identify  all  vice  with  error. 
Bat  the  reference  is  enough  to  show  the  difference  of  Carlyle's  method. 
He  might  respect  the  metaphysician  who  held  a  doctrine  so  tax  analogous 
to  hui  own  ;  but  the  metaphysical  method  appeared  to  him  aa  a  mere  ^ 
formal  logic-chopping  where  the  essence  of  the  teaching  escaped  amidst 
barren  demom^trations  of  verbal  identities. 

The  real  answer  is  here  again  a  new  version  of  the  old  Puritan 
answrr.     Hie  Pnritun  fell  back  upon  the  wilt  of  God  revealed  through 
the   Bible,  whone  authority  was  manifef»t  by  the  inner   light.     If  the 
wicked  were  allowetl  to  triumph  for  a  time,  there  was  no  danger  of  being 
mhded  by  their  aucteHs,  for  they  were  condemned  in  advance  by  the  plain 
fact  of  their  i^nnndation  of  the  inspired  guide.     For  Carlyle,  the  **  hero" 
lakes*  the  place  of,  or  rather  is  put  aide  by  side  with,  the  older  organs  of 
inspiration.     Every  hero  conveys  in  fact  a  new  revelation  to  mankind ; 
he  conveys  a  divine  message,  not,  it  ia  true,  with  infalhbte  pi'eciaion,  er 
without  an  admirture  of  human  error,  but  still  the  very  kernel  and 
eiMMmce  of  hi2i  teaching.     He  may  come  a«  prophet,  king,  poet,  or  phUo< ' 
■opber,  and  you  may  reject  or  accept  his  message  at  your  f>cril.     You 
may  recognise  it,  as  the  Puritan  recognised  the  authority  of  hit  Bible,  by 
tiio  spoQtanooiis  witnem  of  your  higher  nature,  and  you  will  reoogniie  it  I 
•9  Jong  aa  you  have  not  given  youraolf  up  to  believe  a  lie.     And  if  you  \ 
demand  some  external  proofs  you  must  be  referred,  not  tu  some  |iarticiiiar{ 
ngns  and  wonders,  but  to  wluit  )^u  may,  if  you  please^  caU  febe  ^  euocew  " ' 
of  the  meuftge ;  the  Jact,  that  ia^  that  the  hero  hM  contributed  somd 
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I>eniianent  element  to  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  mankind,  ihrnt  he  bai 
reveale^l  some  enduring  truth,  created  some  permanent  sTmbol  of  oar 
highest  foelingKy  or  wrought  some  organic  change  in  the  Tcry  lilructure 
of  society.  Thf  re  is  a  danger  undoubtedly  of  confoonding  aome  tem- 
porary cryntal  palace  or  dazzling  edifice  of  mere  glass  with  an  edifice 
founded  on  the  rock  and  solid  as  the  pyramids.  The  hero  may  be  con- 
founded  with  the  sham,  as  unfortunately  shams  and  realities  are  most 
frequently  confoun<led  in  this  world.  But  they  differ  for  all  that,  and 
the  truo  man  rccogniscM  the  dilTerence  as  the  religious  man  knows  the 
hy])ocrite  from  the  saint.  The  test  is  indifferently  the  truth  or  the 
soundness  of  the  work  ;  they  must  coincide ;  but  the  test  can  only  be 
applied  by  one  who  really  loves  the  truth. 

It  iH  easy  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  this  position.  It  rests,  after  all, 
you  may  say,  upon  tlie  individual  conviction,  and  lends  itself  too  easily 
to  that  kind  of  dogmatism  in  which  Carlyle  indulged  so  freely,  and 
which  consists  in  asserting  that  any  doctrine  or  system  which  he  dislikes 
is  an  incarnate  lie,  and  pronouncing  that  it  is  therefore  doomed  to  £ulure. 
And,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  it  may  be  equally  i)erverted  in  the  op|X)6ite 
direction  liy  claiming  a  sacred  chaiucter  for  every  "  lie  '*  not  yet  ex- 
ploded. Carlyle,  beyond  all  question,  was  a  man  of  intense  prejudices, 
and  the  claim  to  inspiration,  even  to  the  inspiration  of  our  teachers, 
very  easily  passes  into  a  deification  of  our  own  prejudices.  No  one  was 
more  liable  to  that  error ;  but  it  is  better  worth  our  while  to  look  at 
some  other  aspects  of  his  teaching. 

For  we  may  surely  accept  without  hesitation  one  application  of  the 
doctrine,  which  is  of  the  first  importance  with  Carlyle,  and  which  he  has 
taught  so  incessantly  and  impressively,  that  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other  man  may  be  attributed  the  general  recognition  of  its  truth.  The 
success  of  any  system  of  thought — the  permanent  influence,  that  is,  of  any 
great  man  or  of  any  great  institution — must  be  due  to  the  truth  which  it 
contained,  or  to  its  rotil  value  to  mankind.  This  doctiine  has  become  so 
much  of  a  commonplace,  and  harmonL^es  so  fully  with  all  modem  his- 
torical methods,  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  service  done  by  Carlyle 
in  its  explicit  assertion  and  rigorous  application  to  facts.  When  he  was 
delivering  his  lectures  upon  liero-worship,  intelligent  people  were  still  in 
the  attitude  of  mind  rejyresented,  for  example,  by  Gibbon's  famous  ex- 
planation of  the  success  of  Christianity  as  due,  amongst  other  things,  to 
the  zeal  of  the  early  believers,  as  if  the  zeal  required  no  explanation ; 
when  on  the  other  side,  it  was  thought  proper  to  explain  Mahome- 
tanism,  not  by  the  admixture  of  genuine  ti*uth  which  it  contained,  but 
aa  a  Kiinple  imposture.  Carlyle  still  speaks  like  a  man  advancing  a  dis- 
puted theory  when  he  urges  in  this  latter  case  that  to  explain  the  power 
of  Mahomet's  sword,  you  must  explain  the  force  which  wielded  the 
sword ;  and  that  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  a  downright  cheat  will  by 
no  means  serve  the  turn.  This  doctrine  is  now  generally  accepted, 
unless  by  a  few  clever  people  who  still  cherish  the  wire-puUipg  hereBy 
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br2^^<2h  makei?  ht&tory  a  puppet-Khow  mtinipulaied  by  ingenious  scoim- 

VcU,  ixistend  uf  &  vast  cooperatian  of  oiganic  forces.     (Jfijljle,  however, 

hfts  done  luoi-e  than  any  wHk^r  to  make  such  barron  and  degrading  ex- 

plmations  impossible  for  all   eenouB  thinkers.     His  ('romtcdi  has  at 

exploded  once  for  all  tlie  f.imple-minded  "  hypocrisy  "  theory,  as  the 

if  upon  Johnson  destroyed  the  ingenious  doctrine  that  a  man  conld 

write  a  good  book  simply  l:>ecaii80  he  was  a  fool.     Whether  hia  portnutfl 

are  acctuuto  or  not,  they  aj^  at  least  set  before  U8  conjceivable  and 

oonatat«nt  human  beings.     The  i  ian  and  biographer  takea 

the  avera^  ver-dict  of  commonpl  :  if  he  ia  a  parth^an,  he  is 

csontent  with  Uie  contemporary  caricatures  of  the  party  to  which  he 

bakmg)i  ^  if  he  wiahea  to  be  inifuLrtial,  he  Htrikea  a  rough  ayerage  between 

oppoatte  orrora;  and  if  he  t«ishes  to  be  dazzling,  ho  calmly  combines 

iaoompatiblo   judgtuentH,       Macaulay^a   works,  with   all    their   merits, 

aro  A  perfect  gallery  of  8uch  portraits — rhetorically  excellent,  but  bope- 

kiBly  iUmay  in  Hubtitance:  of  angelic  Whigs  and  fiendiah  Tories,  and 

of  strange  niotiHteni  like  his  Bacon  and  hia  Boswel),  made  by  quietly 

hsAping  together  meanness  and  wisdom,  sense  and  folly,  and  inviting  you 

to  accept  a  string  of  paradoxes  as  a  sober  statement  of  fact.     The  truly 

imaii^ativo  writer  hits  to  go  deeper  than  this.     He  begins  where  the 

rbotorician  end^.     A  great  work,  iis  he  inatinctively  sees,  implies  a  great 

A  man  am  only  le^ive  hi;!  mark  upf:*n  histoijso  far  as  he  is 

I,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be  animated,  by  a  great  idea.     The 

secret  of  bis  nature  is  to  be  disooverod  by  a  sympathetic  imagination 

acting  by  a  k  iud  of  poetical  induction*    Gathering  together  all  bis  recorded 

Witf^  and  utterances,  the  mnsses  of  recorded  facts  preeeryed  often  in  hope- 

less  coufusiun  and  uiLsrepresentation  by  his  contemporaries,  you  must 

brood  over  them  till  at  last  you  gain  a  clear  vision  of  the  underlying 

nnity  of  chztracter  which  manifests  itself  in  these  vanous  ways.     Then, 

at  last^  you  may  recogni*©  the  true  hero,  and  discover  unsuspected  unity 

of  purpoete  and  strength  of  conviction,  where  the  hasty  judgBM&ts  pttfised 

by  oontemporaries  and  those  who  set  them  upon  isolated  fVagments  of 

his  career,  make  a  l)ewildering  chaos  of  inconsistency.     The  process  is 

Mimirably  illustrated  in  the  study  of  Cromwell,  and  the  result  has  the 

merit  of  licing  at  1'  sible,  if  not  a  connect,  theory  of  a  great  man. 

Thh*,  again,  is  <  1  with  another  aspect  of  Carlyle's  teaching — 

as  valnable,  though  perhaps  its  value  in  not  even  now  as  generally  reoog- 

xuaed.    For  the  ieudeticy  of  bin  mind  is  always  to  substitute  what  is 

eeiDetimft  called  the  dynftmieal   for  the  merely  mechanical  view  of 

i  a  DeoBMsity  for  his  imsgination  to  penetrats  as  much  to 

>3adof  remaining  at  the  oircnmfcTfTDoe;  to  unveil  the  actual 

foi-t'rs  whidi  govern  the  working  of  the  superficial  phenomena,  instead 

'"  'n  the  external  phenomena  tbemsolTes,     The  true  eon* 

aiding  history  is  to  gain  a  cdear  peroiption  of  the 

.  tiie  wants  and  passions  which  actmilly  sway  men's  souls, 

iking  simply  at  the  oompUGiitod  whecJa  and  puUeys  oi  the 
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permanent  oloni.-  ^.../.tiii-  the  lUiissrs  of  itllo  verbiage  which  conceal 

revciiled  Bonu'  . .  ..^   urelr^  and  from   oacli  ether.     An  implicit 

highest  fecUiiL-.  .  ::-«•  aw^'Jiinery,  and  an  equal  neglect  of  the  real 

of  society.     'I'i  i>  ^'■^*'-  ^^^*^  ori<;i»al  sin  of  i>oliticnl  theorj*.     The 

porary  crystal    |  W  -he  Delolme    or   Sieves   typts    the    men  who 

founded  on  il.-  'Z^m  ^  one  of  them  siiid)  was  like  *'  a  dance  where 

founded  witl>   i  '^  ja  «^«  dlspt«ition  of  the  figures."  and  nothing, 

frequently  c  :  ■  '  .•""•  of  the  dancers,  have  i)iftty  well  passed  away, 

the  truo'mj^ii  ic-  *iod  falbicies  in  such  nostrums  as  the  Imllot  or  the 

hyix)crite  inn  j.jptx'ally  axlvoc!ite«l  by  Hare  and  Mill.     **If  of  ten 

soundness  oi"  •         '  .Marble  as  fools,  which  is  a  common  calculation,  how 
applied  bv  ui.  7  •i'^''^^  ^^^^  >'*^*^  ^'''^  ^  ballot  l»ox  to  grind  you  out  a 

It  is  e:i"iv  T  ***'^  °^  those  ten  mi-n  ?     Never  by  any  conceivable 

vou  mav  s"iv  "  n  all  the  machinery  in  Bmmwicham  or  out  of  it,  will  you 
to  tluit*  kin  '  ^-wu^^'"  Whether  Carlyle  w«s  right  or  wrong  in  the  par- 
wliich  coii>'  .>**"  ^  *^^  ^'^^  presume  ti>  say.  Such  a  change  us  the  ballot 
is  an  incur'  •  uuply  moit)  than  a  m»'iv  change  of  machinery.  But  I 
And  on  t'  w*<  doubt  that  ho  is  right  in  the  essence  of  his  contention : 
direction  '  *«o**  ®^  ^^®  difference  Iwtwcen  the  merely  mechanical  details 
nioded  '  ''»:^  forces  of  a  society  is  essential  to  any  sound  ix>Iitical 
and  the  *••  ■"''  *^*'  ^"*^  ^^^^  P^*  schemes  of  reform  fail  just  from  tliis 
r  '  ^  they  expect  to  change  the  essi>ncc  by  modifying  the  surface, 
li  '*    (hwefore  equivalent  to  plans  for  obtaining  mechanical  results 

Bomooi,rtfP«°'l"^^®'^«'^- 

Fo'  i^^  asserted  these  principles  so  einpliatic^illy  is  one  of  Carlyle's 
doctri  ^  merits ;  and  if  he  obtaineil  emphasis  at  the  cost  of  exaggeration, 
taudi  .s*W^®**^»  grotesque  straining  (»f  laui^ua;:e  and  imager}',  and  much 
.,       ^^tifll  error  as  to  facts,  I  can  only  say  that  the  service  remains,  and 
j^timfthle.     ]3ut  there  is  a  less  plcising  qualitication  to  be  made. 
<^olU^^^^  ^  t^^^  ballot  as  a  purely  mcchanicjil  arrangement  is  com- 
^j^  as  we  have  just  heen,  with  the  objection  founded  upon  the  preva- 
,^.,08  of  fools.     Thiit  stinging  phrase,   *'  mostly  fools,"  has  stuck  in  our 
.   ^  jiofttfl.     The  prophet  who  tells  us  that  wo  are  wicked  may  be  popular 
.    ^.perhaps,  because  our  consciences  are  on  his  side  ;  ])ut  the  projdiet  who 
1  .•alls  Q8  fools  is  likely  to  provoke  our  wi-ath.     I,  at  least,  never  met  a 
.  man  who  relished  that  imputiition,  even  if  he  admitted  it  to  contain  a 
grain  of  truth.  }$ut,  palatable  or  not,  it  is  clearly  fundamental  with  Car- 
lyle.    The  world  is  formed  of  "  dull  millions,  who,  as  a  dull  flock,  roll 
hither  and  thither,  whithersoever  they  ait)  led ;  "  the  great  men  are  the 
"guides  of  the  dull  host,  who  follow  them  as  by  an  in-evocable  decree." 
They  are  the  heroes  to  whom  alone  ai-e  granted  real  powers  of  vision  and 
command  ;  realities  amongst  shams,  and  knowcrs  amongst  vague  feelers 
after  knowledge.  We  need  not  ask  how  this  theory  was  reached ;  whether 
it  is  the  spontaneous  sentiment  of  a  proud  and  melancholy  character, 
or  really  a  fiiir  estimate  of  the  facts ;  or,  again,  a  deduction  from  the 
(^  hero "  doctrine.     AVith  that  doctrine,  at  any  rate,  it  naturally  coin- 
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dda^^  To  exalt  the  stature  of  your  hero,  you  must  depresa  hia  fellows. 
If  Gulliver  Lb  to  be  a  giant,  he  must  go  to  Lilliput.  There  is,  however, 
a  gup  in  the  argument  which  is  characteristically  neglected  by  Carlyle. 
He  would  never  have  fairly  accepted  the  doctrine — whose  was  itt — that, 
though  a  man  may  be  wiser  than  anybody,  there  is  something  wiser  than 
lie^tiamttly,  everybody.  The  omisision  is  critical,  and  has  many  oonse- 
qufiDcofl.  For  one  may  fully  admit  Carlyle's  estimate  :  one  may  hold  the 
difi^rence  between  a  Shakespeare  and  an  average  contributor  to  the 
poet's  corner  of  a  newspaper,  or  between  a  born  leader  of  men,  a  Crom- 
well, and  a  Chatham,  and  to  the  enormous  majority  of  his  followers,  as 
»omethi&g  hardly  t^xpressible  in  words :  one  may  admit  that  the  his^ 
imj  of  tbotaght  or  society  reveals  the  more  clearly,  the  more  closely  it  is 
timiiedf  the  height  to  which  the  diosen  few  tower  above  the  average ;  one 
■lay  even  diminish  the  percentage  of  the  wise  from  a  tenth  to  a  hundredth 
or  a  thousandth :  and  yet  one  may  hold  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  mass. 
No  ballot-bQZ,  it  is  true,  will  make  the  folly  of  the  nine  equal  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  one.  Or  it  can  tend  that  way  only  if  the  fooli&h  majority 
liaTO  some  sense  of  the  need  of  superior  guidance.  But  the  ignorance 
folly  of  mankind,  their  incapacity  for  forming  any  trustworthy  judg- 
on  any  given  point,  may  also  be  consistent  with  a  capacity  for 
groping  after  truth,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  trjring  experiments 
on  a  large  scale.  The  fact  that  a  creed  commends  itst*lf  to  the  instincts 
of  many  men  in  many  ages  ta  a  better  proof — Carlyle  himself  being  the 
jtu^e — that  it  contains  some  truth  than  the  isolated  judgment  of  the 
oost  dearsi^ted  philosopher.  The  fact  that  an  institution  actually 
niftkes  men  happy  and  calls  forth  their  loyalty  is  a  mors  forcible  argu- 
meot  in  its  favour  tlian  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  tttateemaa. 
ASxd,  therefore,  the  fact  that  any  society  is  chiefly  made  up  of  fools  is 
quite  ooosistent  with  the  belief  that  it  is  collectively  the  organ  through 
wliieh  ti'Uth  gradually  manifesta  itself  and  wins  a  wider  recognitkui. 
SrcuruM  jmiicat  orhia  may  he  a  true  maxim  if  we  interpret  it  to  meaa 
that  the  world  decides — not  as  the  experimenter  but  as  the  experimeDt. 
Oarlylo  systematically  overlooks  this  blind  8emi-cx>nsciou8  procen  of 
co-operation  upon  which  the  **  hero  "  is  really  as  dej)eudent  as  tlie 
llltll  flock  which  he  leads.  History,  as  he  is  fond  of  saying,  is  the 
esMooe  of  innumerable  biographies.  To  find  the  euenoe'of  the  biogra- 
phies, again,  he  goes  to  the  essential  biographieB  ;  that  is,  to  the 
UographJes  of  the  men  who  give  the  impulse,  not  of  those  who 
punreiy  submit  to  the  impulse.  This  apotheoiiis  of  the  individual 
ia  dictated  by  his  imaginative  idioHyncnisie0,  as  much  as  by  hia  theory  of 
history*  lie  must  have  the  picturesque  conoreto  fisct :  the  living  hero 
to  be  the  incaroaltoD  of  the  idea ;  and,  aoeordingly,  histofy  in  his  page 
ia  like  a  gigantie  panorama  in  which    '  crilicee  everything  to 

obtain  the  ttrongint  oontnifltB,  and  i.  ta  stand  out  against 

Tast  breadths  of  onapeakable  gloom.     The  hero  is  thus  made  to  sum  up 
Uio  wholo«^iual  force,  imd  all  that  is  done  by  the  OraokA  ii  uttarilmtvd 
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to  the  arm  of  Achilles.  Some  awkward  resnlts  follow.  Frederick  is  a 
hero  who  has  obvious  moral  defects,  and  readers  are  startled  by  Car- 
lyle's  worship  of  such  an  idol.  Yet  it  follows  from  the  assumptions. 
For  Frederick,  in  Oarlyle's  theory,  means  the  development  of  the  Germsn 
nation.  That  the  growth  of  the  German  influence  in  Europe  was  a 
phenomenon  which  naturally  and  rightfully  excited  Carlyle's  strongest 
enthusiasm  requires  no  demonstration.  If  the  credit  of  that,  as  of  every 
other  great  achievement,  must  be  given  to  some  solitary  hero,  Frederick 
doubtless  has  the  best  claim  to  the  honour.  We  may  no  doubt  say  that 
Frederick,  in  spite  of  this,  was  selfish  and  cynical,  and  may  confine  our 
praises  to  allowing  his  possession  of  perspicacity  enough  to  see  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  position.  A  great  man  may  do  an  involuntary  service  to 
mankind,  because  his  genius  inclines  him  to  range  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  strongest  forces,  and  therefore  of  what  we  vaguely  call  progress. 
But  the  hero- worshipper  naturally  regards  him  as  not  merely  an  instru- 
ment, but  the  conscious  and  efiicient  cause  of  the  progress  itself. 

Hence,  too,  the  apparent  immorality  which  some  people  discern  in 
Carlyle*s  denunciations  of  *'  red  tape"  formulas,  and  the  ordinary  conven- 
tions of  society.  Undoubtedly,  such  fetters  must  snap  like  packthread 
when  opposed  to  the  deeper  forces  which  govern  the  growth  of  nations. 
No  set  of  engagements  on  paper  will  keep  a  nation  on  its  legs  if  it  is 
rotten  at  the  core,  or  maintain  a  balance  of  power  between  forces  which 
are  daily  growing  unequal.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  contract  could 
bind,  or  otherwise  can  preserve  the  vitality  of  effete  institutions.  And 
hence  arise  a  good  many  puzzling  questions  for  political  casaistiy. 
It  is  hard  to  say  at  what  precise  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  snap 
the  bonds,  and  when  the  necessity  of  change  makes  revolution,  with 
all  its  mischiefs,  preferable  to  stagnation.  The  hero-worshipper  who 
regards  his  idol  os  the  supremo  moving  force,  has  to  make  him  also 
the  infallible  judge  in  such  matter.  He  stands  above — not  the  ultimate 
rules  of  morality,  but — the  whole  system  of  regulations  and  compromises 
by  which  men  must  govern  themselves  in  normal  times — and  decides 
when  they  must  be  suspended  in  the  name  of  the  higher  law.  The  only 
appeal  from  his  decision  is  the  appeal  to  facts.  If  the  apparent  hero  be 
really  self-seeking  and  vulgarly  ambitious,  he  and  his  empire  will  be 
crushed  like  Napoleon's.  If,  on  the  whole,  his  decision  be  right,  as  in- 
spired from  above,  he  will  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  order  on  an  un- 
shakable basis.  And,  therefore,  Carlyle  is  naturally  attracted  to  the 
revolutionary  periods,  when  the  underlying  forces  come  to  the  surface ; 
when  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up,  all  conventions 
summarily  swept  aside,  and  the  direct  as  well  as  the  ultimate  attention  is 
to  the  great  principles  of  its  social  life.  Therefore  he  sympathises  with 
Mirabeau,  who  had  "  swallowed  all  formulas,"  and  still  more  with  Crom- 
well, whose  purpose,  in  his  view,  was  to  make  the  laws  of  England  a 
direct  application  of  the  laws  of  Gk>d.  Puritan  and  Jacobin  are  equally 
impatieiit  for  the  inBtantaoeous  advent  of  the  Tnillanninm^  and  bo  fiur 
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attrmct  equsllj  the  man  who  shares  theii'  hatred  of  compromiBe  and  tem- 
porising with  the  world, 

Here  we  come  to  the  final  problem.  CromwellVPfU*)iiiment,he6ay8, 
fiiilad  in  their  attempt  to  realiue  their  **  uohle  and,  surely,  neoessaiy 
Attempt,"  Nay,  they  **  could  not  but  fail  ; "  they  had  "  the  sluggishness, 
the  Bkvish  half-and-hal&esa,  the  greedineea,  the  oowardic?«,  and  general 
ity  and  falsity  of  some  ten  million  men  against  it — alas  !  the  whole 
Id  and  what  we  call  the  Deril  and  all  his  angels  against  it ! "  This  is 
the  true  revolutionary  doctrine.  The  fact  that  a  I'eform  would  only  succeed 
ftilly  if  men  were  angels  is  with  the  ordinary  conservative  a  retuson  for 
not  reforming  at  all ;  and  with  your  genuine  fanatic  a  reason  not  for 
ditcUmng  the  impracticable,  but  for  denouncing  the  facta.  We  have, 
however,  to  ask  how  it  iita  in  with  any  such  theory  of  progress  as  was 
pofsible  for  Carlyle.  For  some  such  theory  must  be  held  by  any  one 
^ho  makes  the  victory  of  truth  and  justice  over  shams  and  falsehoods  a 
or-Btone  of  his  system.  It  has  been  asked,  in  fact,  whether  there  is 
not  a  gross  inconsistency  here.  If  Cromwell's  success  proved  him  to  be  a 
kcvo,  did  not  the  Kestoration  upset  the  proof  7  The  answer,  frequently 
and  emphatically  given  by  Carlyle,  as  in  the  lecture  on  the  hero  as  king, 
is  an  obvious  one.  Cromwell  represents  an  intermediate  stage  between 
Luther  and  the  French  Bevolution,  Luther  told  the  Pope  that  he  wib  a 
**  chimera ;  *'  and  the  French  gave  eame  piece  of  information  to  other 
'•  chimems."  The  whole  process  ia  a  revolt  against  ceHaun  gigantic  shams, 
and  Uie  success  very  imidequately  measured  by  any  special  incident  in 
the  struggle.  The  French  Revolution,  with  all  its  horrors,  was  a  "  return 
to  truth/*  though,  itK  it  were,  to  a  truth  **clad  in  hellfire:"  and  ita  advent 
ahonld  be  hailed  as  *'  shipwrecked  mariners  might  hail  the  sternest  rock, 
in  A  world  otlierwise  all  of  baseless  seas  and  waves/'  And  throughout 
this  vast  revolutionary  ptxxsess,  our  hope  rests  upon  the  '*  certainty  of 
heroes  being  sent  us  ;"  and  that  certAinty  ♦*  sliines  like  a  polestar,  through 
mvrk  dostclouds,  and  all  manner  of  downrushiogand  conflagration/' 

It  is  well  that  we  have  a  •*  certainty  "  of  the  coming  hero  j  for  the 
9emj  seems  to  show  the  weakness  of  all  excessive  reliance  upon  indi' 
▼idnals.  Cromweirs  life,  as  he  tfills  us  emphatically,  was  the  life  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  Cromwoirs  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  "  stray  bullet/* 
Where  then  is  a  (sertfiinty  of  progress  in  a  world  thtis  dejHmdent  upon 
BoliUuy  heroes  in  a  wilderness  of  fooln,  Uable  to  be  snu^ed  out  at  a 
moment's  notice  t  ^  far  as  certainty  meims  a  scientific  conviction 
nesting  on  Uie  obeervation  of  facts,  we,  of  courae,  cannot  have  it.  It  is 
a  certainty  which  follows  from  our  belief  in  the  overruling  power  which 
will  send  heroes  when  there  is  work  for  heroes  to  do.  ^Vntl  Carlyle  can 
at  timw«,  especially  in  his  earlier  writings,  declare  his  faith  in  such  a 
progreSfi    with    full    en:  "The    English    \^iig/'   sayM    Ferr 

Twifolsdrbckh,  " has,  in  .d  gcncnition,  hrcome  au  Engliiih  Radical, 

?   %  in  the  third,  it  is  to  L>o  hojw^d,  will  b**come  an  English  rebuilder. 
1  111  1  mankind  where  thou  wilt,  thou  findost  it  in  living  morement,  L& 
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progress  faster  or  slower :  the  phoenix  soars  aloft,  hovers  with  out- 
stretched wings,  filling  earth  with  her  music ;  or,  as  now,  she  sinks,  and 
with  spheral  swansong  immolates  herself  in  flame,  that  she  may  soar  the 
higher  and  sing  the  clearer."  And  the  phrase,  as  I  think,  gives  the  theory 
which  in  fact  is  more  or  less  explicitly  contained  in  all  Carlyle's  writings. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  progi'ess,  so  understood,  is  a  progress  con- 
sistent with  long  periods  of  the  reverse  of  progress.  It  implies  an  alter- 
nation of  periods  of  reconstruction  and  vital  energy  with  others  of  decay 
and  degeneration.  And  in  this  I  do  not  know  that  Carlyle  differs  from 
other  philosophers.  Few  people  are  sanguine  enough  to  hold  that  every 
generation  improves  upon  the  preceding.  But  the  modem  believer 
in  progress  undoubtedly  believes  that  this  actual  generation  is  better 
than  the  last,  and  that  the  next  will  be  better  still ;  and  is  very  apt  to 
impute  bad  motives  to  any  one  who  differs  from  him.  Here,  of  course, 
he  must  come  into  flat  opposition  to  Carlyle.  For  Carlyle,  to  put  it 
briefly,  regarded  the  present  state  of  things  as  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Lower  Empire ;  a  time  of  dissolution  of  old  bonds  and  of  a  general  fer- 
ment which  was  destroying  the  very  tissues  of  society.  So  fiur  he  agrees, 
of  course,  with  many  Conservatives  ;  but  he  differs  from  them  in 
regarding  the  process  as  necessary,  and  even  ultimately  beneficiaL  The 
disease  is  one  which  must  run  its  course ;  the  best  hope  is  that  it  may 
run  it  quickly ;  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  symptoms  and  to  regain 
health  by  making  time  run  backwards  is  simply  chimerical.  Thus  he 
was  in  the  painful  position  of  one  who  sees  a  destructive  process  going 
on  of  which  he  recognises  the  necessity  whilst  all  the  immediate  results 
are  bad. 

To  the  ardent  believer  in  progress  such  a  state  of  mind  is,  of  course, 
repulsive.  It  implies  misanthropy,  cynicism,  and  disbelief  in  mankind. 
Nor  can  anybody  deny  that  Carlyle's  gloomy  and  dyspeptic  constitution 
palpably  biassed  his  view  of  his  contemporaries  as  well  aa  of  their  theorie& 
The  "  mostly  fools  "  expresses  a  deeply-rooted  feeling,  and  we  might  add 
"  mostly  bores,"  and  to  a  great  extent  humbugs.  And  this,  of  course, 
implies  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  powers  of  unheroic  mankind,  and 
therefore  of  their  rights.  If  most  men  are  fools,  their  right  to  do  as 
they  please  is  a  right  to  knock  their  heads  against  stone  walls.  Carlyle 
perhaps  overlooked  the  fact  that  even  that  process  may  be  useful  train- 
ing for  fools.  But  even  here  ho  asserted  a  doctrine  wrongly  applied 
rather  than  false  in  principle.  It  shocks  one  to  find  an  open  advocacy 
of  slavery  for  black  Quashee.  But  we  must  admit,  and  admit  for  the 
reasons  given  by  Carlyle,  that  even  slavery  may  be  better  than  sheer 
anarchy  and  barbarism ;  that,  histoiically  speaking,  the  system  of  slavery 
represents  a  necessary  stage  in  civilisation  ;  and  therefore  that  the  simple 
abolition  of  slaveiy — a  recognition  of  unconditional  "right"  without 
reference  to  the  possession  of  the  instincts  necessary  for  higher  kinds  of 
society — might  be  disguised  cruelty.  The  error  was  in  the  hasty  assump- 
tion that  his  Quashee  was,  in  fact,  in  this  degraded  state ;  and  the  haste 
to  accept  this  diBheartAnm^  )»&\k€  was  but  too  characteristic.     That 
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might  maaii  btrharisni  was  tnie ;  that  it  actually  did  mean  it  in 
Wtaiu  given  eaam  was  a  rash  assumption  too  much  in  hai-mouy  with 
his  ordinary  ayeraion  to  the  theorists  of  his  time. 

Tills  applies  to  all  Carlyle  »  preachiiigs  about  contemporary  politics  ; 
the  weakest  of  his  writings  are  tliose  in  which  his  rash  dogmatism, 
coloured  by  his  gloomy  temperament^  was  employed  upon  unfamiliar 
topic*.  But  the  pith  and  essence  of  them  all  is  the  intense  conviction 
that  tho  one  critical  point  for  niodern  statesmen  is  the  creation  of  a 
kealthy  substratum  to  the  social  structure.  That  the  lives  of  the  great 
PisHBOO  are  squalid,  miserable,  and  vicious,  and  munt  be  elevated  by  the 
8|)read  of  honesty,  justice,  and  the  unflinching  extirpation  of  corrupt 
dements,  the  substitution  of  rigorous  rulers  for  idle  professors  of  official 
pedantry,  busy  about  everything  but  the  essential — that  is  the  sum  and 
sabstAnoe  of  the  teaching.  That  he  attiibutes  too  much  to  the  legislative 
poweTyiuid  has  too  little  belief  in  the  capacities  of  the  average  man,  may 
be  true  enough.  But  this  one  thing  must  be  said  in  (x>nclusion.  The 
btttemess,  the  gloom,  even  the  apparent  brutality,  is  a  proof  of  the 
■tre^gih  of  his  sympathies.  He  Ls  savage  with  the  physician  because  be 
is  appalled  at  the  virulence  of  the  disease  and  the  inadetjuacy  of  the 
t«medy.  He  may  shriek  *'  quack  "  too  haMtily^  and  be  too  ready  to  give 
over  the  patient  as  desperate.  And  yet  I  am  frequently  struck  by  a 
oooitrastv  I  meet  a  good  fnend  who  holds  up  his  binds  at  Carlyle's 
ferocity.  We  talk^  and  I  find  that  he  holds  that  in  politics  we  are  all 
gcdug  to  sheer  destruction  ("shooting  Niagara"),  that  the  miserable 
Badicals  are  sappinjs;  all  public  Hpirit ;  that  faith  is  being  imdermined  by 
Budoontents  and  atheists  ;  that  the  merchant  has  become  a  gambler,  and 
tile  tradesmaD  a  oemmon  cheat  ;  that  the  "  British  workman  "  ia  a 
phinee  which  may  be  used  with  the  certainty  of  provoking  a  sneer  ^  and, 
briefly,  that  there  is  not  a  claHii  in  the  country  which  ia  not  on  the  high* 
road  to  decay,  or  an  institution  beyond  the  reach  of  corruption.  And 
yet  my  friend  sits  quietly  down  and  enjoys  his  dinner  as  heartily  ft»  if 
hit  were  expecting  the  millennitim.  What  shall  I  sayl  That  he  does 
not  believe  what  he  says,  or  that  his  digestive  appomtos  was  in  most 
enviable  order  1  I  know  not :  but  certainly  Oarlyle  was  not  capable  of 
this.  He  took  thirigs  too  terribly  in  earneht.  Wlien  workmen  scamped 
ihc  aliemtions  in  his  house,  or  the  mil  way  [lulTed  its  smoke  into  hi«  face, 
be  law  visible  symbols  of  modem  d^enerncy,  and  thought  fMunfully  of 
the  old  honest  wholesome  life  in  Annandale— of  steady  God-feai'ing 
fiu-merii  anil  self-respecting  workmen.  All  that  swept  away  by  progreee 
and  ^  profjperity  Kteyond  example  **  1  That  wae  his  reflection ;  iieriia[je  it 
was  very  weak,  as  certainly  it  was  very  unpleasant,  to  worry  himself 
about  what  he  could  not  hrlp,  and  sprang,  lot  us  say,  all  from  a  defuctive 
digestion.  Aud  yot,  though  I  cannot  think  without  pity  of  tlie  num  of 
genius  who  folt  m  k<:TO.nly  and  thought  so  gloomily  of  the  evila  ttromid 
us,  I  feel  infiiLit*fly  more  resj>w!t  for  his  frame  of  mind  than  for  thai  of 
tbe  man  who,  shariog,  verbally  at  leaat,  this  opimon»  can  let  it  calmlf 
lie  in  bis  mind  without  the  least  danger  to  his  peew}iiil  oorafort 
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PART   11. 
The  Peasants. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  well-to-do  Italian  ])easant  must 
think  that  the  world,  or  at  least  the  world  he  sees,  was  made  on  purpose 
for  him.  The  soil,  with  its  rich  harvests,  is  peculiarly  his  own.  The 
fairs  supply  all  his  wants  in  the  way  of  clothes,  ornaments,  and  utensils ; 
the  *^ padrone"  is  there  all  ready  to  be  cheated;  the  priest  to  look  after  his 
soul ;  processions  and  **  festas"  amuse  him  **  par  excellence."  When  pro- 
sperous he  knows  no  unsatisfied  desire,  and  is  so  thoroughly  contented  with 
his  lot  that  he  seldom  seeks  to  rise  a  degree  in  the  social  scale.  Howeyer 
rich  he  may  become,  his  habits,  manners,  and  ideas  undergo  no  change. 
Reading  and  writing  are  arts  which  he  despises,  and  never  wishes  his 
children  to  learn.  The  women  are  sometimes  gorgeous  in  yelvet  and 
silk  and  gold  ornaments ;  but  their  costume  is  still  strictly  the  peasant 
costume.  The  houses  are  often  large ;  for  many  branches  of  a  family  will 
dwell  together  in  a  sort  of  clan,  and  I  have  known  seven  brothers,  all  with 
wives  and  children,  live  under  the  same  roof.  These  dwellings  of  brick 
with  tiled  roofs  are  long  and  low,  with  very  small  unglazed  windows,  the 
staircase  and  oven  outside,  and  the  groiind  floor  devoted  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  live  stock.  There  is  no  attempt  at  adornment  inside  or  out ; 
more  unattractive  abodes  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  One  of  the  brothers 
(not  always  the  eldest)  is  called  the  "  vergaro,"  and  his  wife  the  "  vergara." 
This  couple  takes  the  command,  and  directs  operations.  The  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  of  course  the  chief  business ;  every  season  has  its  harvest. 
The  corn  is  cut  in  June ;  Indian  com  in  August.  Early  in  October  is 
the  vintage,  and  the  olives  are  gathered  and  pressed  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  After  this,  and  when  the  sowing  is  finished,  comes  a  time  of  re- 
pose from  agricultural  labour,  and  then  the  women  are  hard  at  work  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothes  for  the  family.  These  they  literally  grow 
themselves,  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  their  own  flax ;  the  men,  if 
industriously  disposed,  make  baskets  and  straw  hats.  The  children  are 
set  to  guard  the  sheep  and  the  pigs  at  a  very  early  age.  As  for  the  baby, 
it  is  tied  into  its  cradle  and  left  to  squall  to  its  heart's  content.  The  in- 
terior of  the  house  is  neither  clean  nor  comfortable,  but  it  has  a  certain 
picturesqueness.  From  the  low-rafbered  ceiling  hangs  a  goodly  array  of 
hams,  and  the  wooden  ledge  along  the  wall  is  ornamented  witii  rows  of 
cheeses  made  of  ewe's  milk,  and  loaves  of  Indian  com  bread.    A  happy 
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^^^^^^^^^^K  hens,  chickens,  and  pmlm^jg a  pig  uf  dometiiic  habitB, 
mHHHIM^R  home  ou  the  stoue  Hoar.  At  tho  loom  Uj  the  win- 
dow one  of  the  women  may  bo  seen  wearing  i  and  the  grandmother  wUl 
be  spinning  or  knitting  by  tho  upon  heartli,  on  which  an  oak  hranchi 
leaves  Mid  all,  crackles  and  blazes.  Under  a  Wge  iron  stewpan,  where  the 
"  erUfi^'  or  the  *'  polenta"  is  cookings  a  wauh-dog  lies  stretched  hiH  lazy 
length  at  the  ''nonna's"  feet,  and  with  him  an  imp,  rising  two»  will  be 
sharing  a  yellow  loaf.  These  watch-dogs  perform  their  duty  8o  xealously  m 
to  make  country  walks  dangerous  to  the  unwary  stranger.  On  passing  a 
eottsge,  it  is  the  custom  to  pose^eas  oneself  of  a  good-sized  stone  ready  to 
throw  at  the  animal,  who  is  sure  to  spring  out  upon  you  with  yells ;  the 
next  proceeding  is  to  call  loudly  to  the  peasant  inside  to  see  to  his  dog. 
He  thei^upon  beats  and  curses  the  poor  animal  who  is  doing  his  duty 
eooording  to  his  lights,  and  informs  **^  vostra  signoria  "  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared — '*  non  dice  mai  niento  "  (ho  never  says  anything) ;  a  state- 
ment which  strikes  one  by  its  audacity  when  made  to  an  accompaniment 
of  Bow-wow-wow-wow.  At  harvest  time  there  is  feasting  and  rejoicing. 
HAm,  egPt  u^^  ^i^^  <u*e  consumed  in  great  quantities.  During  **  mieti- 
ttira  "  scarcely  any  one  stays  at  home,  and  all  other  work  is  neglected.  The 
harvest  home  is  usually  celebrated  by  a  dance,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that 
nuuriages  are  chiedy  arranged.  The  vintage  is  a  quieter  proceeding,  for, 
eltlu>ugh  the  soil  is  favourable  to  the  vine,  it  is  not  so  extensively  culti- 
Tinted  as  com.  For  some  time  before  the  grape-gathering,  peasanta, 
chiedy  women  and  girls,  may  be  seen  guarding  their  vines,  and  forming 
picturesque  groups  beneath  tho  festooned  trees.  Were  it  not  for  this 
precaution,  all  those  fine  olusterH  of  grapes  would  disapi>ear  as  if  by 
fliAgio — respect  for  theii*  neighbours'  pro^>erty  not  being  ajuong  the  vir- 
tues of  these  Arcadians.  After  the  gathtiring,  wugon-loada  of  grapes, 
aome  as  fine  as  any  in  hot- houses,  are  to  be  met,  drawn  by  the  t^low  oxen 
Along  the  roads,  on  their  way  to  be  deposited  in  a  vut  with  a  bole  in  the 
bottom.  This  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  cask,  and  on  it  mounts  a  man  or 
A  boy  who  begins  treading  the  grajies,  the  juice  of  which  falls  Into  the  re- 
oeptacle  beneath.  This  is  hard  and  very  unpleasant  work;  for  a  swarm 
of  wasps  follow  the  grapes,  and  severely  sting  the  naked  feet  which 
tread  upon  them.  The  ^ight  of  the  muddy  feet  increased  my  distaste  for 
the  wine  of  the  country  so  much,  that  in  deiorcnoe  to  my  pivjudicea 
our  wiae-tjreaders  were  made  to  wa^^h  their  feet  befoi-e  beginning  their 
work'^a  ceremony  they  considered  superfiuooii. 

The  feasts  of  the  Church  are  strictly  observod  by  the  peaaanta.    They 

are  full  of  su[  i.>4  fostered  by  the  prieits,  whoso  infiuenoe,  £Mt 

diminishing  \m  j  >p<T  classes,  is  still  paramount  with  the  peasantry. 

■be  respect  is  for  the  othce — ^tho  man  himself  is  often  the  otyect  of  abuse 

Hbd  acorn.     To  one  whose  birth  is  involved  in  my»tery  (and  there  are 

pbiany),  the  insinuation  thiit  he  is  *'%lio  di  prcte  "  i»  a,  ftkvourito  taunt, 

and  is  relented  aa  a  cruel  insult.    I  have  heard  of  a  priesi  being  wayhdd 

bj^wo  brothers,  who  felt  thomaelves  in  need  of  KpirituaJ  luceour.     **  Ab- 
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solve  us  from  our  sins/'  they  commanded ;  and  the  holy  man,  at  first  re^ 
fusing  to  do  so,  was  beaten  until  he  complied.  A  print  of  the  Madonna  is 
to  be  seen  in  eveiy  peasant's  bed-room ;  none  are  without  some  chann 
concealed  about  their  persons ;  and  scarcely  one  but  has  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Loreto  to  behold  the  house  of  the  Virgin,  miraculously  transported 
thither  by  angels  from  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  Every  peasant  returns 
thence  with  arms  plentifully  tattooed  in  memory  of  the  consecrated  spotw 
In  all  corn-fields  various  little  wooden  crosses  are  dotted  about  in  order 
that  the  divine  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  harvest.  You  cannot  walk  a 
mile  along  a  high  road  without  coming  upon  a  shrine  erected  to  the 
Yirgin,  and  no  peasant  passes  the  half-efiaced  daub  without  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  seldom  without  stopping  to  kneel  and  pray. 

Babies  and  animals  are  great  sufferers  from  the  prevalent  super- 
stitions. Babies  are  branded  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  dogs  on  the 
forehead,  to  keep  them  from  harm.  When  I  remonstrated  with  a  "  oon- 
tadina  "  for  keeping  her  dog  without  water,  using  the  only  argument  I 
thought  likely  to  have  any  weight  with  her — that  it  might  probably  go 
mad — "  Oh !  there  is  no  fear,"  she  replied ;  "  he  has  been  branded  with 
the  *  ferro  di  S.  Antonio,'  so  no  harm  can  come  near  him ; "  showing  me 
an  ugly  scar  on  the  poor  brute's  forehead.  The  utter  indifierenoe  to  the 
Bu£ferings  of  animals  displayed  by  all  classes  of  Italians  seems  an  anomaly 
in  such  a  kind-hearted  race.  It  does  not  proceed  from  any  love  of  cruelty, 
but  from  mere  thoughtlessness. 

The  feelings  of  the  peasants  are  not  often  deep  or  refined.  The  loss 
of  money  or  of  money's  worth  is  thought  more  of  than  the  loss  of  children, 
of  parents,  or  of  friends.  Many  a  time  that  I  have  passed  a  cottage  and 
asked  after  a  little  child  I  had  seen  playing  at  the  door,  the  mother  has 
replied  in  a  cheerful  voice,  "  It  has  gone  to  Paradise ; "  but  if  one  of  the 
huge,  sleek  oxen  should  come  to  an  untimely  end,  oh !  then  the  grief  is 
most  noisy  and  overwhelming" — men,  women,  and  children  throw  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  tear  their  hair,  beat  their  breasts,  and  howl  as  if 
possessed.  I  once  came  upon  a  peasant  of  my  acquaintance  weeping  by 
the  roadside.  ''I  have  had  a  terrible  loss,  signora,"  sobbed  he.  I, 
remembering  that  his  daughter  had  lately  died  of  fever,  began  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy.  "  Ma  che-la  friga  1 "  he  exclaimed  impatiently 
("  friga  "  in  that  dialect  means  a  girl)  ;  "  it  was  a  cow  ! "  as  if  I  must 
surely  understand  what  a  much  greater  misfortune  that  was.  Still  there 
is  a  kindly  feeling  among  them.  I  know  a  young  woman  who  sold  her 
beautiful  hair  in  order  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  her  mother,  and  a  young 
man  who  married  an  old  woman  out  of  gratitude.  He  was  a  foundling 
whom  she  had  tended  from  his  babyhood.  He  grew  a  fine  young  man, 
and  she  an  ugly,  wrinkled  old  woman.  The  pair  seemed  ill-assorted,  but 
there  was  much  true  afiection  between  them.  I  took  the  mother  of  a 
fiunily  to  England  for  six  months  in  the  capacity  of  wet-nurse.  There, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury,  and,  what  Italians  prize  most  of  all, 
an  idle  life,  she  pined  to  return  to  her  poverty-stricken  home  where  food 
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was  taate  md  inoeesact  labour  incambexxt  npon  her.  When  near  the  end 
of  otir  botoeward  journey  I  a^ked  her  if  she  did  not  expect  her  hosband  and 
oltildreBi  to  be  at  our  house  to  greet  her  after  such  a  long  abeence.  "  Ah, 
no  I  **  she  replied  with  a  sdgh ;  **  the  '  oontadini'  ai'e  not  like*  vossignorie/  " 
But  riie  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  sight  of  all  her  family  on  our 
liwt  arrival,  and  the  scene  was  ntfecting.  Even  a  brother  had  walked 
twenfy  miles  to  be  assured  that  she  wiia  still  alive  after  a  Bojoum  in  our 
barbait>ua  country,  as  a  niuiour  b«d  ^pi-ead  that  she  bad  gxjccumbod  to 
the  hardships  of  foreign  tTHvel.  They  are  a  civil-spoken  people,  and  I 
never  met  one  in  my  walk.^  who  did  not  greet  me  with  '*  Buon  paeseggio, 
Signorn  Marchesa/'  or  **  Princitjessa,"  as  the  fit  may  take  them,  for  they 
are  liberal  with  their  titles.  On  meeting  a  little  child,  it  always  is 
••  Ogni  nocia,"  which  is  elliptical  for  "  May  all  harm  be  wai-ded  off  from 
it!"  They  are  ready  enough  to  enter  into  conversation,  and  often  display 
LMirioBty  about  that  strange  country,  Inghilterra,  where  they  have  heard 
^^perybody  is  rich.  "  What  a  fertile  country  it  munt  bo !  "  they  reflect. 
•*  8ui«Iy,  Signora,  there  can  be  no  tree  without  a  vine  in  your  country  !  ** 
When  they  hear  that  there  are  neither  vines  nor  olives,  their  perplexity 
is  extreme.  "  Where,  then,  do  all  the  riches  oome  &oml"  The  dialect 
takes  some  time  to  master;  but  when  yon  know  that  B'a  and  Y\  R*8 
and  L's,  O's  and  U*a  are  convertible  letters,  some  clue  is  obtained.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  long  talk  are  tacked  on  to  the  !<horte?st  and 
mmplest  words  :  *'  pooo  "  is  letjgthened  into  **  ]K>ooncino,"  and  fur  common 
tme  AgMn  shortened  into  **  cond ;"  *'  cosi "  U  spun  out  into  "  eosintm ;" 
**«**  into  "shine;"  **no"  into  "  nonni."  Their  conversation  among 
thetnaelyes  is  chiefly  agricultural ;  the  Rtate  of  the  crops,  and  the  health 
of  the  live  stock,  not  including  the  chDdren,  form  the  staple  of  it.  No 
is  ever  called  by  his  or  her  proper  surname ;  one  family  will  be 
Gobbo,"  another  "  Zopj>o,"  a  third  "  Matto,"  for  no  osten- 
sible reason,  as  the  pecxdiarities  indicated  by  their  nicknames  may  not  bo 
oboervable  in  any  one  of  them.  Coming  once  upon  a  large  party  of 
l&boorers  at  work  upon  a  hillHide,  I  inquired,  **  Who  may  you  be  1 " 
**  Siamo  Cico/'  was  the  reply,  as  with  one  voice ;  but  the  real  name  of 
the  Cicos  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover,  nor  is  there  any  clue  to 
the  origin  of  the  nickname,  unless  it  wci-o  invented  to  rhyme  with 
Trico,  the  appellation  of  a  flourishing  family  who  live  in  the  same  neigh* 
bofirbood,  and  whose  real  name  is  Biancucci.  The  men  have  discarded  their 
OdOS  T  !>ie  costume.     On  working  <lny8  they  wwir  a  white  smock, 

and  oi  s  home-manufactured  coats  and  trousers  of  an  exceedingly 

■wkward  shape.  The  earringn,  and  the  nn]  sashitf  round  their  waists, 
with  sometimes  a  knife  iiec^ping  out  of  their  folds,  are  all  Uiat  remain 
gvoaily  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Engl  tub  rustic.  But  the  women's 
aitire  is  picturesque  enough,  espert.il ly  in  itTimmer,  when  they  have  un^ 
eovetred  thedr  stays  and  white  chemises.  The  stays,  sometimes  of  blaok 
▼dret,  but  oilener  of  some  more  ordinary  material,  am  heed  up  the  back 
with  white  or  oolourwl  braids.    The  skirt,  either  bine,  or  striped  bine 
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and  red,  is  tamed  up  and  looped  behind  over  one  or  more  tckj  ahoit 
pettiooatB.  A  narrow  apron  of  some  different  colour  from  that  of  tiie  skitt 
is  always  worn  out  of  doors ;  indoors  it  is  not  considered  neoenazy.  Gay 
kerchiefs  are  worn  across  the  shoulders,  and  folded  square  on  the  faesd. 
Enormous  gold  earrings  and  a  coral  necklace  are  considered  propo*  ad- 
juncts. For  the  height  of  summer  a  broad  straw  hat  sormounts  the 
kerchief,  and  the  feet  and  legs  are  bare.  On  **  festa  "  days  they  swell  out 
their  hips  with  an  enormous  number  of  stiff  petticoats ;  I  have  heard  of 
as  many  as  eighteen  being  worn  on  a  grand  occasion.  The  skirt  is  let 
do^'n,  the  chemise  is  covered  with  an  ill-fitting  loose  jacket,  shoes  and 
stockings  are  put  on,  and  the  ''contadina"  looks  as  ungainly  as,  before,  she 
looked  graceful.  The  practice  of  carn-ing  all  weights  on  the  bead  gives 
a  very  peculiar  swinging  walk.  A  cloth  rolled  round  in  a  circle  is  first 
placed  on  the  head,  and  on  the  top  of  it  the  basket  or  pitcher  frequently 
quite  askew  ;  but  it  never  falls,  and  a  hand  is  never  raised  to  support  it 
I  have  seen  women  stoop  to  pick  up  something  from  the  ground  without 
disturbing  the  balance  of  their  basket. 

Land  h  generally  cultivated  on  the  system  here  called  "sistema 
oolonica ; "  the  proprietor  supplies  capital,  the  "  coloni  "  labour,  and  the 
profits  are  supposed  to  be  shared  equally ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  the 
**  padrone  "  seldom  gets  his  legitimate  half,  because  it  ia  perfectly  easy  for 
peasants  to  secretly  dispose  of  a  great  portion  of  the  produce  before  the 
division  is  made,  especially  as  the  landlords  in  general  exercise  little  or  no 
superintendence  over  their  farms,  but  entrust  that  task  to  their  "  fattore," 
or  steward.  This  worthy  is  usually  as  fond  of  a  quiet  life  as  his  master, 
and  he  and  the  peasants  have  a  general  understanding,  which  is  at  once 
profitable  to  both  sides  and  conducive  to  peace.  This  may  partly  account 
for  the  number  of  ruined  proprietors  and  of  prosperous  peasants.  It  has 
been  Si\id  that  the  **  aita  colonics  "  often  joins  on  to  the  **  casino  "  of  the 
proprietor.  Sometimes  it  all  forms  one  establishment,  and  the  peasants 
are  made  useful  ;^  servants.  It  fell  to  my  lot  at  one  time  to  live  thus 
in  close  quarters  with  my  peasants.  The  family  consisted  of  two 
brothers  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  grandfather,  who,  in 
consideration  of  his  s;\vings,  was  houseti  and  fed,  I  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  olserving  their  manners  and  customs,  and  did  not  find  them 
attractive.  The  women  would  sit  on  the  doorsteps  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, combing  their  hair  and  that  c  f  the  children.  This  performance  onljf 
took  placo  on  Sunday.  It  was  more  elaborate  in  operation  than  agree- 
able as  a  spectacle.  I  inquinExl  whether  they  could  not  make  it  con- 
venient to  keep  their  heads  a  iinle  cleaner.  To  this  the  "vergara"  replied 
that  she  did  not  know  what  would  be  thought  of  her  were  she  to  be  so 
fastidious  :  she  was  a  respectable  woman,  not  given  to  frequent  dressing 
of  the  hair  and  such  like  coquettishness.  The  killing  of  the  pig  was 
considered  such  an  agrt.'eable  and  enlivening  spectacle  that  it  took  place 
(I  suppose  out  of  compliment  to  me)  opposite  the  front  door.  Two 
£amished  dogs  contintially  found  the  means  ai  emptying  the  oontentB  of 
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ny  Unl^,  which  ther«  was  always  a  difficulty  in  replemshing,  as  no 
eBtiMe  fcjoil  rould  he  found  within  ton  milGS.  Ko  one  in  the  vUtages 
voimd  indulged  in  meat  nnlces  some  ox  or  sheep  had  come  to  an  untimely 
end.  The  old  gmndfntber  vrns  in  our  eyes  the  flower  of  the  flock.  He 
worked  as  hard  as  his  faiiing  stivugih  would  allow ;  and  one  day  niy  hus- 
band, struck  ^ith  oompaMion  at  his  famished  appearance^  and  touched 
bj  a  way  the  old  man  hail  of  saluting  him  reepecifully,  dosired  tlie  ser- 
yaats  to  aak  him  in  to  hrcakfast.  *'  Nonno,"  quite  overwhelmed  by  the 
honour,  ^l  hbuAelf  into  a  ch*«u  sraock  and  a  pair  of  boots,  and,  sent<»d  at 
our  kitclicn  table,  relieved  his  overburdened  heart.  H'ia  grund children, 
bo  said,  treated  him  in  a  nio»t  unfeeling  manner  ;  not  only  wok  he  madft 
to  work  hard  and  not  given  enough  to  eat»  but  when  ho  ullndoil  to  his 
■aviilga,  he  wan  reminded  that  tht^y  would  come  in  hanily  for  his  funernl 
pjcpcnae^.  It  was  long  since  he  had  had  such  a  good  meal,  and  he  waa 
much  obliged  to  the  "|jadron«."  Our  rrlations  with  tlu.t  interesting  family 
tndod  by  mutual  consent,  and  never  do  I  i^momber  experiencing  a 
grmltet  tenae  of  relief  than  on  th«r  drjiorture.  This  was  not  the  only 
eboa  of  peacaata  with  wliom  wo  could  not  manage  to  get  on.  We  found 
Otir  **ooloni**  at>|iarently  humble  oven  to  servility,  but  in  reality  un- 
II  i  ' '        T        u^  ill  vain  tlmt  my  huwband  eniicavourod  to  introdooo 

i>  of  formiug;   they  were   strenuomly  redfted.      The 

oxen  had  always  trodden  out  the  corn,  and  it  got  done  in  the  counsa  of 
ih«  fitmtner ;  so  why  use  the  threshing  machine  1  Yine«  hsd  always  been 
tninod  up  trees  grown  in  the  midst  of  cornfields ;  and  although  the  com 
roand  iJie  tree  did  not  ripen,  and  the  tree  itself  sucked  up  the  xnoitfture 
HWi^wary  to  the  free  growth  of  tho  vine,  it  was  still  maintained  that  such 
iKla  were  the  mo»t  ooononiicnl.  The  grnpca  had  always  beeo 
^.iLii>  red  before  tliey  were  rit>e,  and  the  wine  had  always  been  sour  ;  bat 
tbey  liked  it  so.  llie  cattle  could  work  even  when  half-atarred ;  there- 
fore why  waflte  your  substance  in  giving  them  enough  to  Witi  The 
princtpai  farmer  on  tho  property  was  the  moit  obstinate,  and  hiw  rt'siatr 
anco  waa  at  last  carried  to  a  pitch  which  made  a  termination  of  his 
tcnancT'  tndispeneable. 

One  day  when  my  hiutband  went  down  to  the  fhrm  of  this  troubleeomo 
teiuuKt,  to  assure  himsrlf  thnt  some  orders  he  had  given  respecting  the 
r^^clitii;  of  cattle  Imd  been  t^xecuti'd,  all  the  male  portion  of  the  family 
n)  confronted  him  in  a  menacing  attitude,  each  armed  with  ik 
|!Uchtork.  A.  waa  alone  and  unarmed,  but  going  u)j  to  the  foremost  he 
eB»lehed  the  pitchfork  from  his  hand;  the  rest  then  dropped  their 
weaponn,  and  flrfd,  AfUrr  thiM,  the  family  waa  of  counte  given  notice  to 
ijuit.  They  were  rich,  and  had  land  of  their  own,  thereforo  thisir  ^ect- 
ment  oiuaed  them  no  pecuniary  emhamMiment ;  but  many  fgrnean^iaDM 
It    '  T         1   in  that  hou*e»  and  it  was  not  without  a  eertaliL 

f'  iium  ihi%t  I  it.aw  thu  hmg  prncesaion  of  men,  women, 

end  ehiJdren,  with      i  t   flocks  and  their  hcrdB^  their  wtLgpnM  and 

tlMir  aaerei,  ladvn  w.u.       ^-  and  chfttteli^  wmd   ^eir  way  alowly 

▼ou  xuv.  —  Jfo.  204  33, 
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towards  another  home,  reminding  me  vaguely  of  a  scriptural  exodus. 
We  did  not  replace  the  peasants  who  left,  bnt  hired  labourers  and  culti- 
vated these  farms  ourselves.  This  system  was  troublesome,  but  so  mudi 
more  remunerative  than  the  former  that  we  have  no  reason  to  regret 
having  been  forced  into  it ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  we  obtained 
the  next  year,  not  double,  but /our  times  the  produce  that  had  come  to 
our  share  the  year  before.  Something,  of  course,  may  have  been  due  to 
better  cultivation ;  but  an  improved  system  could  scarcely,  in  one  year, 
have  effected  such  extraordinary  results.  Labour  is  cheap ;  for  seventy- 
five  "  centcsimi  "  a  man,  and  for  forty-five  a  woman,  will  work  from  suniise 
to  sunset  through  a  long  summer  day,  and  many  will  come  from  villages 
several  miles  off,  and  return  when  their  work  is  done.  One  hour  for 
repose  and  food  was  demanded,  and  humanity  induced  us  to  prolong  it 
during  the  extreme  heat  to  two.  The  dinner  of  our  labourers  ccmsisted 
of  a  loaf  of  Indian  com  bread,  and  any  fruit  which  might  happen  to  be 
in  season — an  apple,  a  pear,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  this  was  all.  Wine 
is  a  rare  luxury  with  the  poorer  class  of  peasants,  and  meat  or  eggs  rarer 
still.  Between  these  wretched  day  labourers,  who  live  from,  hand  to 
mouth,  and  those  prosperous  peasants  who  have  land  of  their  own,  there 
is  a  great  distinction,  and  a  ''  contadino  grasso  '*  who  marries  one  of  the 
indigent  of  his  own  class  is  held  to  have  made  a  mesaUianee.  I  was 
walking  once  with  a '-  contadina  "  whose  husband  was  part  proprietor  with 
ourselves,  and  who  enjoyed  the  proud  title  of  "  vergara."  We  passed  a 
woman  who  claimed  acquaintance  with  her.  This  "  contadina  "  wore  a 
magnificent  coral  necklace  and  massive  gold  earrings,  but  her  chemise 
was  patched  and  her  petticoat  in  rags.  Annunziata  was  moved  to  tears 
at  the  sight  of  her  old  friend  so  come  down  in  the  world.  This  unfor- 
tunate person  was  the  daughter  of  a  **  contadino  grasso,"  and  had  married 
beneath  her — a  poor  fellow  who  kept  one  pig,  and  inhabited  a  mud 
cottage !  3Iany  of  the  poorest  of  the  peasantry  eke  out  their  living  by 
taking  care  of  foundlings,  for  whom  a  charitable  institution  provides. 
These  "bastardi "  abound,  and  the  mystery  of  their  origin  forms  the  basis 
of  many  a  romantic  story.  They  are  kept  out  at  nurse  until  the  age  of 
twelve,  when  the  institution  occupies  itself  with  their  education  and 
settlement  in  the  world;  sometimes  they  are  adopted  by  their  foster- 
parents  for  good  and  all.  I  have  not  described  the  looks  of  our  peasants. 
They  are  seldom  well  made ;  the  bodies  being  long,  and  the  legs  short 
and  often  bandy,  in  consequence,  I  believe,  of  the  "  fasda."  But  some 
very  pleasant,  pretty  faces  may  be  seen  among  them.  Blue  eyes  and 
fiaxen  hair  are  not  at  all  uncommon — traces,  I  suppose,  of  their  Northern 
conquerors — but  the  "occhi  branchi,"  as  all  light-coloured  eyes  are  called, 
are  not  prized  as  in  most  Southern  climes ;  they  are  lamented  as  an  im- 
perfection. The  prevalence  of  such  names  as  *'  Ermen^ilda,"  "  Elminia," 
"  Geltrude,"  seem  also  to  tell  of  mixture  with  a  Teutonic  race. 
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^^P  Akuseitents. 

Although  Uiere  is  no  Attempt  at  anything  which  wq  should  call 
modxiijt  no  dmiiflr  or  tea  (Mirties,  no  archety,  no  picnics — none,  in  fact»  of 
our  waya  for  "  bringing  petjple  together  " — yet  our  neighbours  manage  to 
tneei  and  amuae  theniselveii  after  their  own  fAahion.  It  is  a  more  hearty 
foahion  than  ouni,  and  Cfir  more  eccinomioal ;  for  entlug  and  drinking  i« 
not  that  neceiaary  element  in  aijui.vement  with  ItiUijins  that  it  ia  with 
na.  Tbtsre  i»  always  a  biand,  often  very  good ;  and  there  is  generally  a 
theatre  wheira,  during  the  Carnival,  some  sort  of  dramatic  representation 
takes  place,  and  thia  theatre  iiervee  abo  for  a  baU-room  ;  then  there  aro 
thd  fairs,  which  make  a  rf  ndezvoos  for  all  cla»3t!£« ;  iind»  at  tlio  rlitk  nf 
appearing  irreverent,  I  must  ittcliido  iiroces^ion^  amongst  the  entertain- 
monta.  Italian  amatour  Victors  iu\>  iuiiiiitoly  Ijotter  than  English.  To 
simulate  emotion,  to  s(Hmk  distinctly,  to  »utt  the  ucUon  to  tlio  word— > 
all  this  comes  naturaHy  to  theoL  A  great  many  are  bom  actors  and 
actrnsimi,  and  display  their  taleutn  frc  T  r  '  .•  stage ;  fur  the  cxJiiliition 
of  feeling  is  thought  so  propcT  and  .;  that  they  feign  it  where 

thiiy  have  it  not.  To  weep  at  «very  piirting,  ov«in  with  the  most  ciisujil 
acquaintance,  is  thought  a  point  of  etiquette,  and  the  art  of  pumping  up 
tears  nt  will  is  one  of  the  first  to  l^e  arcjuinn].  Knowing  tli«  amount  of 
labour  and  rehearsiag  necessary  to  getting  up  privnto  theatrii^jvla  in 
England  with  any  miooesa,  I  was  »iirpris«etl  nt  tho  facility  with  whidi 
the  dullest  and  most  uneducatod  Italian  would  learn  and  recite  his  part, 
d  with  what  grace  and  efleot  each  point  would  he  given,  lie  never 
umbles  or  gabbles,  or  looks  ae  if  be  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  hig 
arms  and  legs,  or  appears  to  be  wondering  why  he  is  making  such  a 
ridiculous  fool  of  himself,  a»  is  the  way  of  the  English  amateur.  Thn 
balls  art)  not  select ;  eron  the  peasants  are  included ;  and  the  price  of 
on  is  hut  one  ton.  There  is  every  viLrioty  of  class  and  costume, 
of  the  huli(M  will  &p|iear  maakt^d ;  oth(5rs  in  what  they  fondly 
to  be  the  height  of  the  Cuihion ;  nomc  in  evening  and  some  in 
aocning  drees,  and  some  in  a  happy  mixture  of  both.  One  will  wear  a 
low  gown  and  her  beet  bonnet ;  another  will  carry,  in  addition  to  faa 
and  smell i'  '  '  .  her  uiulT.  Tlie  baud  plays  on  a  raised  ecaff>ldiog. 
MoatdanH  <T.>i  cunnot  alwaya  ngrec     **  l>a  yon  know  what  it  is 

you  are  pUyingl "  is  ocoasionally  shouted  from  below,  **  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  yon  are  danotzigt "  is  the  iu  q^wtftm  from  above.  More  lively 
banter  follows,  ending,  perhaps,  In  a  quamL  Tho  musteiAns  strike 
work ;  th<»  dsAoers  reply  that  does  not  matter ;  but  it  ends  in  a  reci>n* 
oiliationf  and  all  goes  on  as  before^  The  peaaants  prefer  dancing  in  the 
air.  The  only  dance  known  to  them  in  the^s  parts  ts  the  "  saltersUo/' 
man  and  woman  danoe  oppoaite  one  another,  aho  looking  as  If  sho 
must  fjJl  forwordji;  and  he  hackwanU.  Hands  are  eometunei  Jotned ; 
but  this  is  bed  form  by  the  peamnt  arietoerscy*    Two  or  (bcoo 

Addkn  pi  iiotonous.  baiifplpe-llke  tone,  which  is 
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enlivened  by  a  shoat  and  a  goat  of  song.  Then  an  "  improviaatore"  will  be 
inspired  by  his  muse,  and,  like  some  dergymen  who  preach  extempore^ 
has  a  difficulty  in  leaving  offl  The  energy  which  the  peasants  display 
after  a  hard  day's  reaping  under  a  homing  sun,  seems  amaang ;  but 
Italians,  though  sometimes  averse  to  work,  never  tire  of  their  amuse- 
ments. The  band  plays  an  important  part  in  all  festivities.  During  a 
wedding  it  will  play  operatic  music  inside  the  church ;  it  brings  up  the 
rear  in  all  processions;  it  celebrates  the  "  Befana"  (Epiphany)  by  going 
about,  much  as  our  "waits"  do,  from  house  to  house,  and,  like  the 
''  waife,"  it  is  apt  to  become  a  nuisance.  On  occasions  such  as  a  birth, 
or  a  christening,  or  an  electoral  triumph,  or  the  return  from  a  journey, 
we  have  suffered  much  from  the  midnight  serenade  of  a  particularly 
zealous  band  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  village. 

Fairs  are  in  force  all  the  year  round,  and  to  them  flock  an  immense 
crowd,  of  all  classes  and  of  all  ages.  The  peasants  are  mostly  bent  on 
business.  They  may  be  seen,  early  in  the  morning,  leading  their  cow,  or 
their  pig,  or  their  donkey  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and,  late  in  the 
evening,  they  return  with  some  newly-acquired  treasure.  The  fine  folks 
will  go  later,  neither  to  buy  nor  to  sell,  but  to  meet  one  another,  and 
amuse  the  children,  who  will  be  given  "  soldi  "  to  exchange  for  sugar-plums 
and  toys.  The  fair  is  not  always  held  in  the  market-place  of  the  village, 
but  in  any  open  space  that  may  be  found  available,  sometimes  far  from 
any  village.  At  a  distance,  what  strikes  the  eye  is  a  heaving,  surging 
sea  of  white  ox  backs ;  on  nearer  approach,  many  other  objects  become 
visible— -mules,  donkeys,  pigs,  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  pots  and  pans,  and 
earthen  utensils,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Booths  are  decked  out  with  gay- 
coloured  stuffs,  with  kerchiefs,  necklaces,  and  earrings,  with  cheap  toys 
and  sugar-plums — in  short,  all  articles  of  use  or  luxury  that  the  peasantry 
can  require.  The  noise  is  indescribable.  What  with  the  lowing,  braying, 
grunting,  and  cackling  of  the  various  animals — the  greeting,  bargaining, 
and  quarrelling  of  tlieir  owners — the  disorder  and  confusion  that  prevail 
make  the  threading  of  one's  way  through  the  crowd  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  exploit  Having  passed  with  trepidation  by  the  heels  of  a 
mule  of  vicious  aspect,  you  find  yourself  in  danger  of  impalement  on  the 
horns  of  a  bull  who  is  trying  to  break  away  from  his  keepers.  In  terror 
you  step  back  u}X)n  a  set  of  cups  and  saucers,  whose  owner  does  not  let 
you  escape  without  paying  your  damages  three  times  over.  Of  course 
no  seller  dreams  of  offering  his  wares  at  less  than  double  the  price  he 
intends  to  take,  and  the  buyer  would  be  thought  a  simpleton  indeed  were 
he  to  offer  at  first  more  than  half  what  he  means  to  give.  Bargaining, 
therefore,  is  a  long  business ;  it  begins  soon  after  dawn,  and  ends  at 
sunset.  Sometimes  a  few  recreations  relieve  this  stem  business.  I  was 
once  taken  to  a  fair  where  an  enterprising  attempt  at  horse-racing  had 
been  made.  There  had  arisen  "  un  po'  d'imbroglio,"  was  explained  to  us 
on  our  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action.  Two  jockeys  were  in  vain  endeavour- 
ing to  get  started.     One  steed  stood  still  and  kicked ;  another  presently 
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bolt^  off  in  the  opposite  direction  (roiii  the  goal ;  and,  far  aliead,  tbd 
wliuimg  home  was  indeed  galloping  ni  full  Rf>eed,  but  with  an  empty 
aiiidle,  leaving  behind  him  a  cloud  of  dust,  from  wluch  hia  rider  waa 
M6tl  to  c^tnerge  m\d  straightway  follow  in  pursuit.  The  grime  of  bowlBp 
or  "  boccie,"  i&  n  v^ry  favoarite  amusement|  but  is  often  forbidden  by  the 
Aotboritiee,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  paaseri-by,  who  have  to  dodge 
tiw9iin  wooden  balls  as  they  fly  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other. 
Of  that  nio8t  immoral  amusement  (if  amusement  it  can  be  called)  the 
loiter}',  it  is  not  my  province  Uj>  speak  at  length.  I  believe  it  id  a  grai^t 
aoorca  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  I  know  it  is  a  great  soAroe  of 
and  crime  to  the  people^  in  illuatration  of  which  I  will  tell  an 
whicht  nLrangti  as  it  may  8eem,  is  ali^olutely  true. 
A  lady  to<jk  Lor  little  boy  to  a  neighbouriDjj  fair.  lie  was  a  lovely 
chiM,  with  flaxen  hair,  blue  ryes,  and  a  dajyJinr:^ly  fair  complexion.  To 
UiiH  pair  a  welldrt^sseil  woman  of  tlie  middle  elaas,  fiukinated  apj^Jiuiiiitly 
by  the  cxtraordinaiy  beauty  of  the  child,  appixtachod  ;  **  I  have  a  caT- 
rifige  horo/*  waid  ahe  to  the  mother ;  '*  may  I  take  yonr  boy  for  a  little 
drive?  I  will  bring  liim  back  almost  immediately."  The  lady  waa 
young  and  unsuspecting ;  the  eluld  eager  to  go.  He  wm  earried  oflT,  and 
in  rain  the  mother  waited  and  wateherl  Tlic  stiungnr  woman  never 
brought  back  her  child.  The  kidiia|»[>er  was  not  a  native  of  lhoti*i  \mTia. 
2ib  one  there  knew  who  sht;  wtia,  whence  ahe  auue»  or  whither  she  had 
There  8ef»med  no  clue  to  the  myateary*  Tlie  |»oor  mother  went 
than  half  diatraetcHl ;  but  the  father,  a  man  of  enei-gy  and  shrewd 
imooeeded  in  tracking  lud  child  to  a  village  far  Mjuth*  Aocom* 
iHOued  by  "oarabinieri/'  he  discovered  his  son  in  a  loll,  and  ir«ruetl  him 
cmly  ju»t  in  time  from  an  awful  fate.  He  wan  al>out  to  be  mufdercd» 
and  an  altar  had  been  erected  on  which  the  victim's  blood  wa^  to  spurt. 
The  motive  of  the  intended  crime  was  to  ensure  his  murdereaa  a  priie  in 
lottery;  for  a  ifioothsayer  had  recommended  for  tliis  purjXMie  the  Bacrl- 
of  a  fair  and  rosy  child.  The  ghastly  plot  was  invented  by  a  priest, 
for  what  end  I  do  not  know.  The  prieet  escaf^ed  ;  tho  woman  waa  put 
in  prison,  where  she  shortly  died.  She  had  not  borne  a  bwl  character,  and 
the  drcndful  g^iilt  she  meditated  appeam  to  liavo  be^n  the  result  of  a  sort 
of  nuMluess  which  the  fascination  of  the  lottery  is  said  to  bring  u|)on  its 
victims.     PerhafMi  it  is  fjiir  Ut  add  that  this  happened  many  yean  ago. 

Proco«tions,  «uch  as  mark  certain  fimsts  of  the  Church  all  over  Italy, 
bavo  been  doict  i  bed  so  often  that  1  will  confine  mynelf  to  an  account  of  one 
nearly  Q)«ulct«\  which  takes  place  once  in  thit$e  yuars^  in  a  few  rpmQt4) 
It  L*t  on  «  •  '  '  church  the 

whole  sosne  of  Ohn  >i7j^d   [laxte- 

ho^xd  figitre  is  Aeen  muled  to  thecro«i4,  and  ija  taken  down  amidst  the  sobs 

and  groans  of  the  andienos*     *'"' '—  explains  and  dilated  uinm  Um 

in  a  teDMliaBal  b  tating  and  raving  in  a  wny 

IS  morw  !  ►r  a  thi:aUo  than  a  churdi.     After  sunset, 

are  all  ir  d  witJi  Chinoie  lanterns,  hong  in  fostoona 
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aeroM  the  street,  and  the  procession  forms.  The  first  figures  are  draped 
.in  loinjvj  cloaks  with  hoods  over  their  fnces.  Some  of  these  drag  long 
and  hSjaj  chains  attached  to  their  feet ;  others  flagellate  themselves  over 
the  ie^Uoolder  with  chains ;  these  are  incognitOy  having  some  terrible 
nh  to  eopEite.  Stories  are  told  of  great  but  not  good  signori,  arriving 
in  the  ^pad  of  night  from  their  distant  palaces,  in  the  greatest  secresy,  in 
order  to  do  penance  in  this  procession.  Having  flogged  themselves  three 
times  round  the  town,  thev  return  to  their  homes  before  the  village  has 
discovered  how  great  a  personage  thus  humiliated  himself.  After  these 
come  a  less  weird  proccsBion  in  white  gowns,  and  blue  or  red  cloaks — all 
carry  long  tapers.  Then  come  little  children  in  spangled  dresses,  with 
wings  fastened  to  their  shoulders,  burning  incense  before  a  hearse  draped 
with  black  velvet,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown,  on  which  is  laid  the  paste- 
board figure  of  Christ.  The  hearse  is  followed  by  a  procession  of  pasteboard 
figures,  all  life  size,  borne  upright  on  wooden  stands.  First  the  Madomui 
in  black,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes ;  then  St.  John,  stretching 
forth  his  hands  toward  her  ;  the  Magdalen ;  and,  finally,  St.  Veronica, 
displaying  the  handkerchief  on  which  is  impressed  the  face  of  Christ 
These  life-sized  figures  borne  aloft,  and  tottering  on  their  stands,  have  a 
ghastly  efiect.  Afcer  having  paraded  three  times  round  the  town,  tbe 
procession  enters  the  chm-ch,  where  the  crucifix  is  now  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. They  range  themselves  around  it,  and  another  dramatic  sermon 
takes  place.  On  leaving  the  church  the  population  proceeds  to  view 
various  little  shows  representing  phases  of  Chi'ist's  passion  and  crucifixion 
— Christ  in  the  garden,  a  pasteboard  tigure  kneeling,  and  surrounded  by 
plants,  well  lighte<l  up  ;  Christ  scourprcH.1,  tV'c.  The  next  morning,  early, 
men  go  about  hammering  bits  of  wood,  and  crj-ing  out,  "  Come  to  Mass, 
in  memor}'  of  Christ's  death."     This  is  called  the  "  Trie  a  Trac." 

Courtship. 

Courtship  and  marriage  go  on  of  course  in  remote  Italian  villages  as 
elsewhere ;  and  it  lias  been  incumWnt  on  me  to  a^^istat  many  weddings, 
and  to  listen  to  many  confidences  as  to  how  it  all  came  about  ;  the 
eflbrts  made  to  get  settled,  and  the  diliiculties  encountered,  being  told  on 
both  sides  with  engaging  camlour.  The  yj^os  and  cons  are  discussed 
openly  -,  friends  and  acquaintances  are  asked  if  they  will  kindly  look  out 
for  a  young  lady  with  a  handsome  dot  for  Antonio,  or  if  they  will  just 
mention  all  excellent  qualities  of  Maria  to  the  parents  of  an  eligible 
young  man.  The  relations  on  both  sides  liaggle  and  bargain  until  each 
side  thinks  it  has  *'  done  "  the  other  pretty  completely.  When  all  the 
preliminaries  are  settled,  but  on  no  account  before,  the  young  couple  are 
introduced  to  one  another  and  told  to  fall  in  love.  A  young  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  came  to  me  for  my  congratulations  on  her  approaching 
jnairiage.  I  gave  them  heartily,  as  she  had  previously  confided  to  me 
that  having  spared  no  pains  with  her  trousaean,  and  having  it  all  com- 


|i]et€^  mad  tied  tip  with  blue  nbl)oii»,  it  wua  annopng  that  tho  ^'^ 
sboiiM  alone  be  wanting,  espociftlly  as  ber  younger  aistor  wa«  idwa^ji 
Imriiig  ofRsrs  which  the  could  not  accept ;  for  the  fnlber  Wa*  a  methodical 
nan,  and  would  on  no  account  have  a  daughter  marriod  out  cf  h^  turn. 
Having  offered  the  proper  ft^icitations,  "  Well*  and  what  in  liifi  namo  T" 
inqtiircd.  **  Oh^  I  don't  know  )  Papa  has  not  yet  told  me  that,"  on- 
f^rtHi  the  bride  elect. 
The  neo^sity  of  giving  wedding  pi^eeentA  m  impoacd  oi^^Binoii 
tli«  naiir  relations  of  the  bride.  Odes  are  cheaper,  and  man] 
uoknowti  to  fkuie  will  rhyme  industriously  when  any  young 
lu8  acquaintance  gets  married.  He  will  then  have  his  effusionj)  prini 
on  omautenta]  puper,  and  on  the  wedding-day  the  tables  are  strewn  with^ 
ori:jnnid  pootns,  aome  scntiment«ib  others  facetious,  and  many  what  we 
Rii:^diflh  ar«  8Up|K)sed  to  think  **8hoking"  (always  without  the  e),  and 
winch  are  indeed  calculatcil  to  stai-tle  one  bi-ought  up  atict>rtling  to  our 
ideas  of  deoonim.  These  tmproprietieB  are  esjiecially  obsi^ri'able  in  the 
odeB  written  by  priests.  It  is  thought  correct  to  endow  the  bride  in 
theee  oompotutionis  with  every  Wrtue  and  grace,  but  more  emphatically 
r  virtue  or  grace  in  wljieh  she  ia  most  deficient.  Thus  an 
__  tn*  ojc tolled  for  her  amazing  beauty,  a  Ftupid  one  for  her 

extraordinary  talents,  and  an  ill-tempered  one  for  her  angelic  meekness 
of  disposition.  The  mother  ttnd  sisteniof  the  bridegroom  *lo  not  go  to  the 
wedding — they  sit  at  homo  to  receive  the  pnii-,  who  do  not  immediately 
ftart  on  their  honey  moon,  hut  Itetnke  thems4*lvos  first  to  the  bride^a  nisw 
home,  whi*re  some  relatiou-s  of  her  owt>  will  lu^rhaps  accompany  her,  and 
Ftay  until  the  next  morning. 

A  young  man  is  but  little  consulted  n^ro\it  the  choictT  of  his  partner 
in  life,  and  a  girl  is  seldom  allowed  any  voice  at  all  in  the  matter.  A 
father  who  said  that  he  would  not  nuirry  his  daughter  without  her  own 
consent,  created  quite  a  sensation  by  the  declaration.  The  daughter  in 
queatiou  exclaimecj  :  "  Now,  isn't  that  good  of  papa  t  Perhaps  it  is  b©- 
catxse  mama  *  poveretta '  had  never  aeen  him  till  shu  nmrriad,  and  at 
Ibat  ahe  didn't  like  bim  at  oU." 

Th*  pntMints  have  a  freer  choice  in  marriage  ;  a  imHty  peasant  girl 
change  her  betrotlml  a  good  many  times  before  she  finds  one  to  her 
**  Well,  and  when  01*0  you  going  to  marry  PowjunJ*?!  "  on©  in* 
of  Amunta,  who  replies  :  ♦♦  Oh,  I  have  got  tired  of  i'axquale ;  he 
me  the  other  day,  so  I  have  broken  with  him,  and  now  1  am  going 
e  how  Giacomo  will  suit  me/'  By  tlie  time  she  does  marry,  naiUier 
pMqoald  nor  Giacomo,  but  Arigo,  she  will  be  very  proud  of  the  numbw  of 
paini  of  earrings  of  wltich  she  has  despoiled  her  di:»cai^ed  suitonu  Bhe,  toop 
bae  been  work  ^-  «^  csorredo  "  from  an  early  age,  and  will  have  an  ''j 

cheat  ft  I  ri  for  the  hooee  and  for  herself.    Sbo  returns  homt 

(Ite  marriago  ceremony  and  remains  witli  her  parents  for  two  <lt 
then  oomea  to  fErtob  ber  home,  and  it  is  at 
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The  appearmnoe  of  two  large  comets  tliis  year,  and  the  disooTeryof 
several  telescopic  comets  annoonoed  in  scientific  journals  (as  I  write 
another  large  comet  is  annoonoed),  have  led  many  to  ask  whether  these 
objects  may  be  r^arded  as  portents,  while  others,  not  quite  so  ill- 
informed,  have  yet  fancied  that  there  may  be  some  connection  between 
the  comets  and  the  exceptionally  warm  weather  experienced  daring  a 
portion  of  the  summer.  I  propose  to  consider  briefly  here  the  ideas 
commonly  entertained  respecting  the  possible  inflaence  of  comets  on 
terrestrial  weather,  touching  only  in  passing  on  the  belief,  which  ought 
long  since  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  that  comets  are  sent  as  signs  of 
approaching  misfortunes  to  the  human  race. 

With  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  superstition,  I  should  in  the  first 
place  notice  that  in  former  times  the  belief  was  natural  enongh.  If  we 
consider  the  way  in  which  men  in  past  ages  regarded  the  heavenly 
bodies,  we  see  that  whether  they  considered  comets  to  be  members  <^ 
the  heavenly  host  or  to  be  appearances  in  the  upper  air,  they  had  good 
reasons  for  regarding  them  as  portentous.  Perceiving  that  the  sun  and 
moon,  two  of  the  seven  planets  of  their  astronomy,  exercised  very  im- 
portant influences  on  the  earth,  the  moon  ruling  the  tides  and  measuring 
the  night,  while  the  changes  as  well  of  the  circling  year  with  its  seasons 
as  of  the  day  with  its  hours  of  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  were  mani- 
festly dependent  on  the  sun*s  apparent  motions,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  regard  the  other  planets  as  similarly  influential,  though  they 
were  not  equally  well  able  to  ascertain  what  special  efiects  each  planet 
produced.  Hence  arose  the  system  of  astrology,  a  system  whose  import- 
ance to  the  men  of  past  ages  is  seldom  fully  appreciated.  In  that 
system  the  fixed  stars  found  necessarily  their  place,  so  that  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  ordinarily  seen — sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars — were 
regarded  as  of  extreme  importance  to  the  human  race,  because  in  their 
ever- varying  positions  those  bodies  were  supposed  to  exert  ever- varying 
influences.  If  comets  were  to  be  looked  upon  (as  by  the  Chaldeans, 
whose  doctrine  was  later  advocated  by  Seneca  and  others)  as  heavenly 
bodies,  moving  like  the  planets  in  regular  paths,  it  was  natural  that  to 
them  should  be  assigned  an  influence  of  a  special  kind,  corresponding 
to  the  special  character  of  comets  in  all  respects,  in  their  motion,  in  their 
appearance,  and  in  their  changes  of  aspect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  regarded  as  above  or  in  the  firmament,*  the 

*  I  am  satisfied  thAt  the  doctrine  of  a  firmament — a  doctrine  which  almost  all 
primitire  or  barbaric  science  recognises — cecities  a  moat  impovCant  position  in  the 
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were  regarded  as  below  it,  aod,  in  fact,  as  sufpendod  in  And 
through  our  own  air,  it  was  natural  that  to  bodies  thus  speoUIly 
formed  in  a  region  nearer  to  the  earth  than  that  of  the  [)Unt^tB,  eitlior  a 
mors  effective  influence  should  be  assigned  because  of  their  praximity, 
or  dae  a  specially  portentous  character.  As  bodies  set  In  or  placed 
miliidie  the  firmament,  the  planets  and  fixed  stars  might  have  other 
rnfin  would  suppoee,  than  to  influence  or  indicate  the  fates  and 
ines  of  terrcsti'ial  races ;  but  bodies  specially  fashioned  below  the 
'tit  which  separated  the  earth  from  the  celestial  regions  could 
kve  no  other  purpose  than  to  warn  the  human  race  of  approaching 
dangers,  e%'en  if  they  did  not  actually  themselves  bring  the  troubles — 
plajpies^  {leetilence,  famine,  flood,  or  desolating  wars — by  the  noxious 
infliiencee  which  they  spread  through  the  environing  air. 

It  was  in  this  way  no  doubt  tliat  comets  were  originally  regarded, 
ivy  were  messengers  of  the  gods  to  thoae  nations  who  believed  in  many 
i,  angels  of  the  Lord  to  monotheistic  nations*  It  is  noteworthy,  by 
way,  that  neither  in  Assyrian  tablets  nor  in  the  Bible  do  we  find 
ly  rcferenoe  to  comets  as  among  the  heaveoly  bodies  known  to  men 
those  diiys.  lliis  is  eg|>e<!iiilly  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the 
iters  of  the  t'lblets,  ns  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Uible,  mnnlfestJy 
jved  in  stelliir  and  plimotary  influences.  In  the  I'^fth  Tablet  of  the 
lylonian  Creation  legend  we  rend  ;  "  Stars,  their  8pi>earunce  in  figun^s 
of  animals  (oonstcllation^)  he  arranged.  To  fix  the  year  through  tlie 
obflsrvation  of  their  constellations,  twelve  montliK  (f)r  signs)  of  stars  in 
rows  be  arranged,  from  the  day  when  the  year  commrnc<«  unto 
dose.  He  marked  the  position  of  the  wandering  stains  (planets)  to 
ioe  io  their  courses,  that  they  may  not  do  injury,  and  may  not  trouble 
ly  one  .  .  .  the  God  Uru  (the  moon)  he  caused  to  rise  out.  the  night 
overshadowed,  to  fix  it  also  for  the  light  of  the  night,  until  the 
ung  of  the  day,  that  the  month  might  not  lie  broken,  and  in  ita 
Lount  be  regular.  •  •  •  The  Ood  Shamas  (the  sun)  in  the  horiieou  of 
CMi  .  .  .  to  tJie  orUt  was  petibcted/'    Ko  word  about  comets,  any 

i\i,y'  ■    f-  with  which  we  find  it  MsodaUd.    Thia  belief,  Tylor  well  irmarkii, 

a  thb  miodi  ef  children,  and,  ia  iioeordaiic«>  with  ih*  Binjj>lr%l  chitd- 

rught,  tlie  ooamolQgMii  ol  the  North  Aravricaa  IndiAtia  and  tho  8(>tith  Hn* 

deterib*  Lh«ir  flat  oaith  i%rch«U  over  hj  th«  Mid  rault  of  hMv^p.     Like 

An  lu  ^  '  '•  through  »nch  (ielt^'iln  na  thn  Zulu   i<J«a  that   tbo  l>lu» 

in  »  rr^rk  tha  rarfii,  iiuiid«  «'hich  are  the  tun,  »ioon»  ftnd  XarK,  and 

A.  11  ikc  ixup\e  of  hcAVon;  th«  tiiodorti  iw-jfTo**  UUvt  tUtkt  lhi*r»  i»  a 

iicd  a^»^T!*  lik*^  n  rioth  f*r  wj^b ;  ♦h»'  Finnish  p«x!m  which  ulU  how 

ior^k*l  the  ^  'Io  mot»n  and  PtAw.     Tl*t» 

i»r,  witli  J.  li  which  th*  wnleri  ran 

raeoaarth  Ihtuu^h  a  uir  «>f  rain  ft botp,  could 

ia  tJlo  patini^  in  Ilofi  <  .•  in  North   Africa  whtrvi 

ibit  LJbyati*  •<  ii*  pion  r^i,  r«  w^'il  nm  tho  aiH-ir»t  Jtwiah  eq&c^p(ioQ  of  a 

,T  \v  mg  tvi  u  «)t>ltf»n  mirror/'  with  it»  windofwt  throuffh  which 

flio  r  i<ma   tn  delu^*  frrnn   tho  rfmendn  abovr,  windowa  which  lato 

•  ui»  talU  u«  w«ro  made  by  taMog  out  two  Stan. 
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more  than  in  the  corresponding  description  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis : 
<*  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  divide  the 
day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs  "  (their  primary  office  in 
all  astrological  systems),  "  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years  :  and 
let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth  :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  two  great  lights ;  the  greater 
light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night ;  He  made 
the  stars  also.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to 
give  light  upon  the  eai-th,  and  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night, 
and  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness."  Manifestly  comets  were 
not  regarded  as  among  those  bodies  which  God  "set  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven."  Yet  they  must  repeatedly  have  been  seen  in  those  times,  and 
could  not  have  failed  to  attract  the  same  sort  of  attention  then  as  now. 
It  seems  possible  that  there  may  really  be  a  reference  to  comets  in  some 
Bible  passages  which  have  been  otherwise  understood.  For  instance, 
when  we  remember  the  way  in  which  comets  have  been  compared,  even 
in  our  own  day,  with  swords  threatening  nations  with  punishment,  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  a  comet  may  be  referred  to  in  1  Chronicles  xari., 
verses  14,  15,  &c.  :  **  So  the  Lord  sent  iiestilence  upon  Israel ;  and  there 
fell  of  Israel  seventy  thousand  mcu.  And  God  sent  an  angel  unto 
Jerusalem  to  destroy  it :  and  as  he  was  destroying  the  Lord  beheld,  and 
He  repented  him  of  the  evil,  and  said  to  the  angel  that  destroyed,  It  is 
enough,  stay  now  thine  hand.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by  the 
threshing  floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite.  And  David  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stand  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven, 
having  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  stretched  out  over  Jerusalem.  Then 
David  and  the  elders  of  Isniel,  who  were  clothed  in  sackcloth,  fell  upon 
their  faces  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  commanded  the  angel ;  and  he  put  up 
his  sword  again  into  the  sheath  thereof."  The  whole  account  from  verse 
14  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  (the  last  sixteen  verses)  is  worth  studying 
in  this  connection.  Comj^are  with  it  the  following  passage  fi^m  Defects 
Plague  of  London  : — "  In  the  first  place  a  blazing  star  or  comet  appeared 
for  several  months  before  the  plague,  as  there  did  the  year  after,  another, 
a  little  before  the  fire.  The  old  women  and  the  phl^matic  hypochondriacal 
part  of  the  other  sex,  whom  I  could  almost  call  old  women  too,  remarked 
especially  afterwards,  though  not  till  both  those  judgments  were  over,  that 
those  two  comets  passed  directly  over  the  city,  and  that  so  very  near  the 
houses,  that  it  was  plain  they  imported  something  peculiar  to  the  city 
alone ;  and  the  comet  before  the  pestilence  was  of  a  faint,  dull,  languid 
colour,  and  its  motion  very  heavy,  solemn,  and  slow  ;  but  that  the  comet 
before  the  fire  was  bright  and  sparkling ;  or,  as  others  said,  flaming,  and 
its  motion  swift  and  furious,  and  that  accordingly  one  foretold  a  heavy 
judgment,  but  slow  and  severe,  terrible  and  frightful,  as  was  the  plague; 
but  the  other  foretold  a  stroke  sudden,  swifb,  and  fiery,  as  was  the 
conflagration.  Nay,  so  particular  some  people  were,  that  as  they  looked 
upon  that  comet  preceding  the  fire,  they  fancied  that  they  not  only  saw 
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j)a£d  flwifUy  and  fidttelj,  iinil  could  peix^ive  the  motion  witli  Uioir 
bnt  even  they  htwrd  it,  thai  it  made  a  nisliiiig  mighty  noisev  fiei*co 
?nible,  Though  at  a  dL^tnllCH,  aud  but  just  j)erceivable-  I  saw  both 
»tarR»  and  I  must  confess  hud  had  so  much  of  the  common  notion 
8uch  things  in  my  betul,  that  I  waa  apt  to  look  u|)on  them  as  the 
lers  And  warnings  of  God  s  jiidgmenta,  and  ee^jiecially,  when  tlio 
had  followed  the  first,  1  yet  n\w  another  of  the  like  kind,  1  could 
it  nay,  God  had  not  yet  suthf'iently  scourged  the  city."* 
We  may  tFius  find  a  referent^  to  comets  in  other  phices  where  angels 
tnentiune<l.  When  the  Psalmist  says,  "  He  maketh  his  angels  spirits, 
id  his  ministera  a  flaming  fire/'  he  may  p«*rhap8  have  had  in  his  thoughts 
lOBe  myatenous  oelestiii]  visitants,  which  came  hc^  knew  not  whence, 
went  he  knew  not  whither.  Certain  it  is  that  a  people  like  the 
Jews  would  not  have  been  likely  to  overlook  the  strangest  and  moet 
Bve  of  all  the  objecta  visible  in  thehcfivens.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely 
long  so  many  historical  narrativeB  as  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament 
would  be  no  refer.-nce  to  some  of  those  brilliant  comets  which 
j»  we  know^  regartled  by  contemporary  nations  na  atrange  and  terriblo 
its.  On  the  other  band^  if  the  Jew  regainled  comets  as  angela  and 
rtof  Ood'a  wrath,  we  can  very  well  understand  that  he  would 
slwayB  na  with  Imted  breath  and  by  names  implying  their  Kacred 
and  terrible  office^  Such  at  leai«t  ^would  i>c  tiie  way  with  a  Jew  of 
n^Ugioii.^  t«»ndenciea,  OthcTs  would  regaitl  comets  with  indifference. 
Indeed,  Jonepbus  remarks  of  his  fellow  countrymen  that  they  were  not 
eniiy  impro«ied  by  signs  from  heaven.  "  When  they  were  at  any  time 
loniahed,"  he  Kayn,  "  from  the  lip«  of  truth  it»elf,  by  prodi^ee  and 
ler  premonitory  signs,  of  their  approaching  ruin,  they  had  neither  eyM 
ears  nor  anderBtanding  to  make  a  right  U8e  of  them,  but  passed 
over  without  heeding  or  bo  much  as  thinking  of  them ;  an,  for 
^czample,  what  shall  we  aay  of  tlie  comet  in  the  form  of  a  sword  that 
Jlitlig  over  Jerusalem  for  a  whole  year  ?  ** 

Of  the  feeling  with  which  otht-r  nationn  regjirded  comets  it  Is  hardly 

i^l^eak,  so  strongly  were  they  pos»es««ed  with  the  belief  that 

»rtended  trouble  to  mankind.     But,  as  1  havo  said,  it  was 

tfiBl  thoy  abottld  think  tlios,  nay,  it  was  imposfible  that  they 

*  l>9iott  AcLli  •omo  itutruetiva  rrmarks  indtt^attn^  th«  tondcac^'  of  ntvo  si  time* 

al  mt^i\t   trnnl.lM  lo  bii  opprcs»*'d  1  y  riper^tiTo.uK  s  rrnn; :  "TU"  iip|»r»'b»n>iJMn«»  ftf 
ij»,  *•  w^r  lliii  error  of  iho  time*, 

!  k  tbo  |HK)|>lr  .j^int-,  wrro  more  iii1HiM4hI 

hifi\Tuhtg\cM\  I'utvjumTiia;  ;fi  wire**  f  v»t 

or  nnco.     Wljrihrr  thi»  !i        ^,  x       *''^'*  fin:H  >  by 

iha  folHi»«  of  »oriiii  p»<»ple  vrho  got  money  by  it.  thut  i«  to  f^  njj  ppwiietioos 

Mid  pfo^o.iif:i!ioi!ji.  I  know  aot;  but  crrUiin  it  U.  Uix#k*  li      i  ihtm  ternblj, 

Slitth  «•  L»  <ic,  Giiiihuriif'*  AstrffU-f/itat  PftdtctkHU,  Poor  Robin  $  JJpwnac, 

.  -.  .cml  prciieadt'il  rrligiou*  books,  otte  eotilled,  ^Cuiae  out  of  h«r* 
J©  bo  piuuicier  of  bor  I'liiguvft;*  «i»otbtf  eall*d  'Fair  Warning/ 
■  Keinvnibrtincer/  aod  miKUj  inch*" 
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could  believe  othorwifle,  so  long  as  they  held  that  the  beayenlj  bodkB 
Are  for  signs  to  men.  Even  Seneca,  who  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
philosophers  of  his  day  as  to  maintain  that  comets  like  planets  travel 
in  fixed  orbits,  considered  that  comets  were  naturally  regarded  as  tokens 
of  divine  wrath.  <'  The  host  of  heavenly  constellationB/'  he  said,  ^  be- 
neath the  vault  of  heaven,  whose  beauty  they  adorn,  attract  no  attention ; 
but  if  any  unusual  appearance  be  noticed  among  them,  at  once  all  eyes 
are  turned  heavenwards.  The  sun  is  only  looked  on  with  interest  when 
he  is  undergoing  eclipse.  Men  observe  tiie  moon  only  under  like  condi- 
tion. The  like  is  true  of  comets.  When  one  of  these  fiery  bodies  of 
unusual  form  appears,  every  one  is  eager  to  know  what  it  means ;  men 
forget  other  objects  to  inquire  about  the  new  arrival ;  they  know  not 
whether  to  wonder  or  to  tremble ;  for  many  spread  fear  on  all  sides, 
drawing  from  the  phenomenon  most  grave  prognostics." 

It  would  be  well  if  our  own  times  were  free  from  these  idle  fears, 
for  it  would  imply  that  men  were  freer  from  the  debasing  effects  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  consider  here  the 
unwisdom  of  the  belief  that  bodies  travelling  uniformly  in  definite  paths 
under  the  influence  of  the  law  of  gravity  should  be  regarded  as  special 
ministers  warning  men  either  of  evil  or  of  good  approaching  them.  A 
man  who  could  believe  that  Halley's  comet,  whose  return  was  predicted 
within  four  weeks  in  1759,  and  within  a  few  hours  (so  greatly  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  planets  and  of  their  attracting  powers  increased)  in 
1835,  was  a  messenger  specially  sent  from  heaven  on  these  occasions  (or, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  in  its  earlier  visits  to  our  neighbourhood),  would 
believe  anything  \  reasoning  would  be  thrown  away  on  such  a  one.  But 
there  is  a  belief,  erroneous  no  doubt,  but  not  altogether  unreasonable, 
which  merits  such  attention  as  is  implied  by  refutation.  I  refer  to  the 
belief  that  comets  during  their  approach  to  the  earth's  neighbourhood 
or  to  the  sun's  may  modify  terrestrial  weather  either  directly  or  by  their 
action  on  the  sun.  To  this  belief,  which  by  some  is  regarded  as  worthy 
to  be  called  a  theory,  I  now  propose  to  apply  some  of  the  tests  which 
science  employs  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  falsity  of  an 
hypothesis. 

And  first  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  theory  as  originally  main- 
tained was  based  on  the  old  Aristotelian  doctrine  respecting  comets, 
that  they  are  generated  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  from  a  hot  and 
dry  exhalation,  and  so  consumed.  In  a  book  which  attracted  great 
attention  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  Forster's  lUtistrO' 
iions  of  the  Atmospherical  Origin  of  Epidemic  Diseases^  the  author 
maintains  that  every  unhealthy  year  since  the  Christian  era  has  been 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  great  comet,  and  that  no  great  comet 
has  ever  appeared  in  a  healthy  year :  manifestly  believing,  with  the 
ancients,  that  comets  act  malefically  by  their  direct  influence  on  the 
air. 
^    So  soon  as  it  was  shown  that  the  paths  of  oomets  do  not  cany  them 
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withio  millions  of  miles  of  the  earth,  or  even  of  the  outermost  frioge* 
of  tkt  eartli's  atmospkere*  this  fAith  la  direct  cometiir}'  action  became 
mitiaiabli*.  Yet  many  stitl  maiDt^iined  the  theory  that  a  comet  acts 
disiotly  upon  the  earthy  because  they  Biipj>ose(l  thnt  the  malefic  inJlu- 
■mxi  of  cometa  bad  been  thoroughly  established  by  obticrvation,  altbongh 
the  matmer  in  wliich  this  influence  la  exerted  had  been  misunder- 
atood. 

There  waa  indeed  one  occasion  when  apparently  men  had  some 
raaaon  for  their  fears.  It  is  mmewhat  anifLsing,  now  that  the  fate  of 
^ielaV  comet  bna  heen  tolerably  well  ascertttine<l,  to  think  of  the  terror 
rbich  that  comet  cscitcd  in  1832.  Littpow,  Professor  of  Astronomy 
V^^*****^  wiis  at  the  pains  to  pubUttb  a  tre^itise  explaining  that  these 
nnfonnded.     It  had  been  annouoced  that  on  October  29, 1832, 

comet  would  only  be  ubout  twenty  thousand  miles  from  the  carth'8 
;  and  it  waa  stated  that  if  the  earth  were  within  twentj'  or  thiHy 
>q8and  milea  of  the  comet's  centre,  "  auch  efT^icts  might  be  felt  from  tho 
or  from  the  enormotia  mass  of  vafiour  couipofdng  it  (compnted  to 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tiiij«j8  >;ro;^t*i*  than  the  niAsa  of  the 
onrth)*  na  to  dostroy  all  aniuial  and  vc^^etable  life."  But  thert^  would 
have  lieen  in  reality  nothing  very  uiarmini;  in  the  statement  unless  it 
had  been  also  stated  that  the  eitrth  woald  be  at  the  point  of  her  orbit 
thcta  nearly  approached  by  the  comet,  at  the  same  time  that  the  comH 
waa  palling.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  iwtrouomers  knew  that  the  earth 
would  not  pa«8  the  point  of  neai'est  ajiproach  till  November  30,  no  lew 
than  thirty-two  days  after  the  comet  hail  gone  by  there.  On  October  29» 
Uko  earth  was  about  fifty  million*  of  m!W  distant  from  the  place  whoro 
th©  two  orbits  are  neircst  to  each  other. 

Ail  to  the  danger  of  approach  on  other  occasions  I^ttrow  wroto  an 
follows  nt  that  time  (and  even  his  cnutious  uttoranctas  read  stmngnly 
in  Uie  light  of  whati8xu>w  known  about  the  comet) : — '^*  We  have  already 
atatod,"  he  said,  "  that  Biela'a  comet  can  only  oomo  near  the  earth  when 
it  ita  least  dist^incc  from  the  sun,  in  the  latter  |mrt  of  l)^cemb(»r. 
J  vinoo  this  proximity  of  the  comet  to  the  sun  may  just  aji  well  happen 
on  <i»ry  ciAer  day  of  the  year  as  in  Decern bw,  and  sinoo  its  period  is 
iue  yean  two  hnndtrd  and  eevtmty  daM«,  or  about  two  thousand  fiY9 
Imiidred  days,  after  a  lapae  of  two  thouHfmd  five  hundred  years  a  near 
#|pprocie&  (not  an  ai-ttml  CDlltsion)  to  the  comet  i»  prolmUe,  I  aay 
mrrdy  proifablt^  from  which  it  must  not  l»o  concluded  that  such  an  event 
actually  vill  tiike  place  in  two  tliouannd  five  huadrod  yenra.  Thia 
vamlt  merely  means  that  a  man  might  liet  two  thousand  fivo  bundriMl 
Jo  Vbd  or  to  one  hundrctl  that  the  cumet  will  not  come  near  the  earth 

tSie  nut  ten  or  one  hundred  years.    At  the  end  of  two  thousand 


•  Thi»  i«  *jQi4it*nl  firjfn  a  ptriodicjil   of  the  tlwjr,  Tt*,,   tb*  Pennff  Magojuu  fwt 
•i/.l.  r  I'fi    is.'V'i.     It  i«  hajhilv  n^e«t«ary  to  say  ihnJt  lh<»  ma«i  of  tU*  «oaiat  did  aot 
Mtrmt.    Nor  tlid  tb«  ««tranomers  of  1832  moke  any  tacU  mbtAk«  ta 
.  ^  .^ ^4  (hita  th«  fOMSg*  quoted. 
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five  hundred  years  there  will  be  an  equal  chance  that  the  comet  will 
make  this  next  approach,  or  that  it  will  not.  And  after  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years  the  chance  of  its  approaching  the  earth  will  go  on 
increasing,  but  at  so  slow  a  rate  that  many  thousands  of  years  must 
elapse  before  the  comet  can  Iks  reaUif  expected."  * 

Since  that  time  Biela's  comet  has  made  seven  revolutions,  and 
although  it  has  not  come  near  the  earth  (so  far  at  least  as  its  head  is 
concerned),  yet  the  comet  has  undergone  dissolution,  how  produced  is 
not  known,  but  probably  by  solar  action.  In  1872  the  earth  passed 
through  the  comet's  train  of  meteoric  attendants,  but  some  twelve  weeks 
after  the  comet  itself  had  passed  the  place  where  the  earth  thus  traversed 
the  family  of  bodies  following  along  the  comet's  orbit.  There  was  a 
beautiful  display  of  falling  stars,  but  the  eai-th  passed  on  wholly  un- 
injured. 

This  was  not,  as  it  has  been  described,  a  passage  or  the  earth  through 
the  tail  of  a  comet ;  for  the  meteoric  train  and  the  taU.  are  entirely 
distinct  appendages,  occupying  very  different  regions  in  space.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  eai-th  has  passed  through  the  tail  of 
a  comet  also,  without  serious  consequences.  This  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  famous  comet  of  1861,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  seen, 
though  the  nature  of  its  path  was  such  that  the  comet  was  not  observed 
by  many  except  asti-onomers.  During  the  night,  when,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Mr.  Hind,  suj)erintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
tlie  earth  was  passing  thi'ough  the  l^iil  of  this  comet,  but  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  head,  it  was  noticed  by  some  observers  that  the  sky 
was  full  of  what  was  described  as  a  phosphorescent  light.  Whether  this 
observation  was  trustworthy  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  phenomenon 
had  any  i*eal  existence  it  was  by  no  means  striking.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  no  other  effect  was  observed,  and  that  the  earth  experienced 
no  manner  of  mischief  during  its  passage  through  that  great  comet's 
tail. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  there  is  no  danger  whatever  for  the  earth 
from  the  passage  through  a  comet's  train  of  meteoric  attendants,  or 
through  the  tail.  Whether  the  passage  of  the  earth  directly  through  a 
comet's  head  would  cause  any  mischief  is  as  yet  doubtful.  From  what 
we  know  of  cometic  structure,  however,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any 
serious  harm  could  happen  to  the  earth,  even  if  slie  came  into  direct 

*  One  does  not  quite  see  the  force  of  this  reasoning;  or,  rather,  why  a  mathe- 
matician of  Von  Littrow's  force  should  content  himself  with  anything  so  vagne. 
What  ho  meiins  is  probably  this :  Roughly  the  earth's  period  and  the  comet's  contain 
respectively  36o  and  2,500  days,  so  that  a  period  of  365  times  2;600  days  contains 
each  period  a  certain  number  of  times  exa^'tly,  viz.,  2,500  earth  periods  and  2,500 
comet  periods  ;  hence  at  the  end  of  tliis  long  period  the  two  bodies  will  have  returned 
pretty  nearly  to  the  position  thoy  had  had  at  the  beginning,  and  all  possible  varia- 
tions in  the  manner  of  the  two  bodies'  mutual  approach  will — speaking  roughly — have 
been  gone  through. 
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conflict  witli  the  nucleiia  of  tho  lariceat  comeL  AMummg  Umt  tbo 
oocleafl  of  a  liuige  comet  consigtH  partly  of  vnpotir,  but  in  tho  roam  of 
iMteorie  m»a$m  each  um  fomi  the  trjiiu,  only  more  closely  fiot,  tWrc 
aught  bo  a  downfjkll  of  I  lit^'s  chuitig  the  cncH^unt^r  ;  and  if  iens 

of  tbotuBLDds  fell,  as  in  i  '  liiljer  httir  shower  teti«  of  thouMxtiitA  of 

BmAller  bodice  fall,  it  might  well  hnppen  that  htsve  and  there  a  life  would 
be  Iwit.  B«i  the  earth  Una  a  lai-ge  surface.  She  loiposai  &  hundred 
million  »cjuftnj  miW  t<i  a  flight  of  boiHcs  reaching  her  in  any  given 
direciion;  mo  thul  even  thiMi^h  a  hiiriditHl  million  meteoric  tuataes  jttruok 
licr,  that  would  he  hut  one  p<T  yrpmro  mile.  Tlie  cbanofvi  against  any 
mrtoorio  mnm  striking  a  human  bein((  would  be  esuirtnous^  en-n  if  a 
OMieoric  nhowrr  contained  nmny  hundreds  of  millions  of  mtktmm  lu^ 
«Doitgh  to  i^eiit^trate  through  the  atmohpheric  armour  of  tJii»«arih. 

Taldsj;  next  the  question  whether  a  comet  may  in  i^rae  other  way 
tniltuncc  tlie  earth,  as  by  ita  light,  or  heat»  or  some  other  emaaation, 
teicsoe  simply  askM  another  question  ia  reply,  vix,,  how  can  such  inflti- 
fn      '  *     t'dl    Wo  can  mea«ui^  tlie  light  which  comes  from  a  comet, 

c  f*«t,  and  w«>  lind  that  it  U  exceedingly  smuU  by  oompurijion 

With  the  iit^ht  we  j*et  from  tho  full  moon.  Wo  cannot  measutt^  u  comet's 
lioat,  fumply  because  no  instrument  hitherto  devised  ia  delicate  enough 
ren  to  aflbnl  any  indication  of  hent  from  a  oomvL  As  for  other  forma 
of  emaniitian,  Kciencn  known  of  none  wlucli  can  eomt  lh>m  a  comet 
more  than  ^m  the  phuieta  or  from  tbo  moon,  wbic^  aro  certainly  not 
regarded  as  S(5iircw  of  flrletrriona  emanations.  In  point  of  fact  science 
not  only  haB  no  ti  ftriori  roanonh  for  supposing  that  a  comet  could  produce 
any  rsoogntiAbie  eSWrta  on  tlm  earth  by  itii  light,  heat,  or  oUier  ifrniUties, 
bat  htA  every  rettson  of  *  i  lor  l>elieving  titat  n  comet  h  absolutely 

powerlen  to  produce  art}  :  xmI,  had,  or  iiiditrcrent,  on  the  earth  or 

oihtr  phmettf. 

Of  ooune^  it  might  well  Iw  that  a  j>^)sf*ri<>rt  n'ii.-3i>ns  might  exist  for 
ri^itUng  eometa  aa  miMehii»voii^  or  ilmiL^TdiiK.  If.  Uir  inatance,  It  had 
been  fimofl  that  thn  n;  ys  or  gcacndly 

followed  by  certain  efleci  .         ,  ,  ^    _     .  or  peatUaiO0i»  or 

the  like,  we  filmuld  Itardly  be  able  perliaf>s  to  regard  tbo  coincidence  M 
socsdental.  In  that  case,  however  unlikely  it  might  appear  antecedently 
to  the  stttdent  of  Mdnnrm  that  comets  could  miKchiffTously  affect  the  earth, 
lio  would  be  bound  to  iTiquire  furtlier,  tn  order  to  see  whether  the  con* 
iMCtioii  appoTDDtly  existing  between  comrtx  and  bad  yeara  of  such  and 
•ttcb  kindi  wert  real  or  not.  It  would  require,  let  it  bo  at  onoe  ad- 
mitted, a  grcxit  weight  of  evidrnre  to  force  nny  one  really  aor^tuiinted 
wilb  what  had  been  disco vet^l  i\^{KX-(irjg  cometB  to  Miove  Uiat  any 
sadi  oonnoction  exists.  Thin  i^  commuuly  mtsuudcmtood*  Many 
ftblikk  that  atudenta  tjf  adence  have  come  to  a  foref^one  oonetoaion  in  the 
maitflrr  as  in  tbo  oorratponding  caite  of  au|i>poMd  plaoatary  Inflnonoea. 
In  reality  it  •  l^t  of  science  rvoqipiiafis  Uie 

ant.  l>opitlar  ideas  about  oooMlary 
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efiecta  upon  the  earth,  that  he  pays  very  little  attention  to  the  eridenoe 
which  many  persons  think  they  find  in  fayour  of  these  ideas.  He  knows, 
also,  better  than  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  what  an 
enormous  mass  of  facts  has  been  gathered  together,  from  among  which 
by  due  selection  what  would  seem  like  overwhelming  evidence  could  be 
found  in  favour  of  almost  any  theory.  It  could  be  proved  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  all,  except  those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  comets 
produce  heat  or  cold,  health  or  pestilence,  wars  and  fEimuies,  or  periods 
of  peace  and  plenty.  When  we  take  the  entire  evidence  we  find,  as  we 
might  expect,  that  it  is  fairly  balanced  for  all  these  contradictory  influ- 
ences, or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  in  favour  of 
cometary  efiects  on  weather,  or  on  health,  or  on  the  relations  of  men  and 
nations  amongst  each  other. 

This  is,  of  course,  no  new  discovery.  Ever  since  modem  science  be- 
gan— by  which  I  mean  science  depending  on  systematic  observation — it 
has  been  known  that  the  idea  of  cometary  influences  has  had  no  support 
in  observed  facts.  Not  to  go  so  far  back,  the  questions  which  have 
been  asked  during  the  past  few  months  were  asked  half  a  century  ago, 
and  then  received  the  same  reply  which  science  gives  to  them  now. 
Thus  Von  Littrow,  writing  in  1831  about  the  belief  that  comets  make 
our  seasons  warmer,  said  :  "In  reply  to  this  assertion  I  give  the  years 
from  1632  to  1785,  which  were  remarkable' for  the  unusual  temperature 
either  of  their  winter  or  their  summer,  and  were  likewise  distinguished 
by  the  appearance  of  comets  : — 


Comet  years 

Tempemture 

Comet  years 

Temperature 

1G32 

Ilot  sunwier 

1718 

Severe  winter 

1665 

Severe  winter 

1723 

Hot  summer 

1680 

Severe  winter 

1729 

Severe  winter 

1682 

Warm  whiter 

1737 

Hot  summer 

1683 

Cold  summer 

1744 

Severe  winter 

1683 

Severe  winter 

1748 

Hot  summer 

1684 

Cold  summer 

1764 

Warm  winter 

1689 

Warm  winter 

1766 

Severe  winter 

1695 

Cold  summer 

1769 

Warm  winter 

1699 

Severe  winter 

1771 

Severe  winter 

1701 

Hot  aumnieT 

1774 

Hot  sum,mer 

1702 

Hot  summer 

1781 

Hot  summ^er 

1702 

Warm  winter 

1783 

Warm  winter 

1706 

Severe  winter 

1784 

Severe  winter 

1718 

Hot  summer 

1784 

Severe  winter 

Here  are  thirty  cases,  and  it  happens  that  in  exactly  half  (the  italicised 
cases)  the  eflect  which  would  be  attributed  to  the  comet,  if  the  comet  had 
any  eflect  on  temperature  at  all,  would  be  an  increase  of  heat,  while  in 
the  other  half  such  eflect  would  be  a  diminution  of  heat.    It  is  clear, 


i 


ibm^  so  fiu*  as  Iho  eridetioe  goes,  tlmt  a  comet  produces  no  effoct  one  way 
or  ihe  other." 

Perhape  uom©  reader^  noticing  that  in  twenty-two  caees  out  of  thirty 
the  lilt  ihowa  eithor  a  hot  summer  or  a  seToro  winter,  will  iuggest  that  a 
oomei  appears  in  general  to  cause  either  an  gxoogb  of  warmth  in  summer 
or  of  ca!d  in  winter.  To  ihia  the  reply  gimply  is  that  cool  summers  and 
warm  winters  are  not  such  noteworthy  phenomena  as  hot  summers  and 
86T«it»  winters,  and  hence  more  of  the  two  latter  would  of  oonrso  be  noticed 
and  tabulated  than  of  the  two  farmer.  Indeed,  if  it  would  reijuire  a 
groat  w«ght  of  evidence  to  satisfy  a  student  of  cometic  ecicnco  that 
comets  had  any  effect  at  all  on  temperature,  it  would  require  much 
atitmger  evidenoe  (indeed,  erideuce  quite  overwhelming),  to  eatiitfy  htm 
tliat  oomcta  could  produce  oppoaite  o^ta^  making  summer  hotter  and 
wixit^rr  colder. 

But  tliough  such  evidence  as  the  abore  was  given  half  a  oentury  ago, 
and  was  old  oven  then,  we  still  find  the  question  mooted  as  almost  a 
oew  one,  whether  comets  affect  the  weathur.  We  had  Bomo  exceptionally 
varm  weather  last  July,  and  bcraii.se  a  comet  was  visible,  the  blame  waa 
thrown  on  that  nelfittial  visitant  Another  oomet  oaiiie,  and  during  its 
visibility  tlie  weatb«r  was  csoaptionally  cold,  yet  few  seem  to  think 
thikt  tliis  e\4denoe  in  one  direction  diould  be  regnrded  as  negativing  the 
SI  '        ^-nco  in  the  contrary  direction;  while  some  throw  out  the 

t  ii.  need  hardly  be  said  titterly  unscientific)  notion,   that 

i>'  'h1  an  increase  of  heat,  being  of  the  warm  sort,  while  the 

<  old  one,  caused  the  temperature  to  fall.  It  still  remains 
r  t  effect  the  comet  reported  (as  I  write)  from  America  will 

pioduce  on  the  weather. 

Are  we  then  to  oonelude  that  oomets  bring  with  them  no  changes, 
g4>  our  earth  or  other  membcrH  of  the  solar  s^rstem  t  It  appears  to  me 
we  cannot  altogether  infer  this,  though  the  only  form  of  danger  which 
seems  to  exist  is  fortunately  not  very  marked. 

Thotigb  oomets  can  neitbor  iujure  the  earth  by  falling  on  her  mirlaoe 
or  by  the  conflict  of  tht^ir  trains  or  tAils  with  her  globe,  nor  by  theactioo 
of  their  light,  heat,  or  other  such  intluence  upon  her  inhabitants,  they 
might  do  misehtcf,  possibly,  by  thoir  indirect  action.  It  was  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Newton  that  if  a  comet  wera  to  ftill  dirvctly  upon  the 
wrnXf  bis  beat  might  be  so  incroaeed  afUr  the  comet's  downffLll  as  to  d<v 
•tvoj  every  trace  of  life  on  the  luiiiioe  of  the  earth.  In  NewtonV  day 
Ui0  oaiiee  ul  the  solar  heat  was  not  well  nndorstood.  The  sun  was  i^ 
farded  as  a  gigantic  fire;  and  the  only  way  in  which  Newten,  or  any 
4d  bis  eoDlemporarics,  oould  imagine  that  a  comet  could  increase  the 
«ni*«  beat  was  by  bringing  fuel  to  this  mou«troi;s  dm,  Wc  know  now  that 
if  any  great  quantity  of  combuiitible  matter  could  Himply  be  placed  npoo 
ibe  siin*B  surface,  his  htmt  would  be  for  a  while  diminwhod  rathtr  than 
I  it  would  be  in  pail  occupied  in  raisiog  the  newly  arrired 
to  Ihe  sunV  own  temperature. 

TOL*  xuv.— so.  264.  S4 
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But  in  another  way  than  Newton  had  in  his  thooghts,  a  oomet  readi- 
ing  the  sun  from  outer  space  would  cause  an  increase  of  solar  heat ;  not 
as  fuel  feeding  the  solar  fires,  but  as  moving  matter  adding  to  the  sun's 
activity  by  virtue  of  its  motion.  A  comet,  if  of  sufficient  mass,  might  so 
far  increase  the  solar  heat  as  to  do  mischief  to  the  earth  and  other 
planets,  even  though  the  actual  accession  of  energy  might  be  veiy  small 
indeed  compared  with  the  sun's  normal  activity. 

Rightly  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  this  special  danger,  the  reader 
should  compare  the  statement  that  a  comet  falling  on  the  sun  might  do 
mischief  with  my  former  statement  that  a  comet  falling  on  the  earth 
would  probably  do  no  mischief  at  all,  or  very  little.  It  might  seem  at  a 
first  view  that  the  direct  mischief  which  a  oomet  might  cause  by  faUiug 
directly  on  the  earth  must  be  far  greater  than  the  indirect  mischief  which 
it  could  cause  the  earth  by  falling  on  the  sun.  The  reason  why  this  is 
not  so  is  that  the  body  fallen  upon  has  a  part  in  the  mischi^-causing 
work,  indeed,  in  one  case  produces  the  whole  effect  from  which  mischief 
may  follow.  A  body  forming  part  of  a  comet  (head,  tail,  or  train)  which 
fell  on  the  earth  would  be  moving  with  a  certain  velocity  when  first  its 
course  brought  it  near  enough  to  the  earth  to  have  its  motion  measurably 
affected  by  the  earth's  attraction.  During  the  remainder  of  its  course 
its  velocity  would  be  increased  by  the  last-named  influence,  and  when 
finally  it  struck  the  earth  (supposing  it  able  to  break  its  way  through  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere)  a  portion  of  its  striking  velocity  would  be 
eai-th-lwm.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  portion  would  be  small 
relatively  as  well  as  alwolutely,  and  in  every  case  it  would  be  absolutely 
small.  The  greatest  possible  effect  the  earth  could  produce  on  a  body 
reaching  lier  from  without  would  be  that  which  she  could  produce  if  she 
woi-e  the  only  orb  in  the  universe,  and  the  body  started  fit)m  rest 
towards  her,  moving  from  a  very  great  distance.  Then  she  would  give 
to  the  body  a  velm'ity  of  seven  miles  per  second ;  that  is,  the  body  would 
strike  her  surface  with  that  velocity.  The  velocity  seems  enormous,  and 
is  indeed  some  thirty  times  greater  than  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball. 
But  even  though  thousands,  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  millions  of 
such  bodies  as  form  the  meteoric  train  or  nucleus  of  a  comot  reached  the 
earth  with  this  velocity,  the  total  effect  on  the  earth  would  be  insignifi- 
cant (to  say  nothing  of  the  protective  effect  of  the  atmosphere).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  earth,  not  being  the  only  orb  in  the  universe,  never 
can  give  this  velocity,  or  a  velocity  nearly  so  great,  to  a  body  approaching 
her  from  without.  Every-  such  body  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  be- 
foi-e  reaching  her,  under  the  much  greater  attractive  influence  of  the 
sun,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  velocity  which  any  such  body  has 
is  sun-bom.  Yet  even  with  the  velocities  generated  by  the  sun  at  the 
earth's  distance^  bodies  following  in  the  train  of  a  comet,  or  forming  part 
of  a  comet's  head  or  nucleus,  could  do  little  harm  to  the  earth.  It  is 
because  bodies  falling  on  the  sun  are  acted  on  by  him  much  more  effec- 
tively, that  they  might  do  harm,  more  harm  indirectly  than  bodieB  falling 
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OB  fk»  «uih  itAelf  eotild  do  directly.  They  cannot  reach  him  without 
Imirilig'  been  acted  on  by  him  over  thoMt»  pttrts  of  the  phiniatRiy  eysteia 
%hieii  lio  within  tho  earth's  orbit  or  nearer  to  him  th»n  the  c^&rth,  nearar 
Hiftn  Yeuua,  ntaarer  than  MercTury,  nenror  th&n  any  planets  (if  such  there 
mn)  which  imve]  hetweon  him  and  Mercury,  JSot  only  may  thoy  he 
weUA  apon  up  to  hk  very  miHace  »  w«  aee  it,  but  it  may  very  well 
be^  nay^  it  almost  certainly  is  the  case,  that  his  real  surface  liee  far  below 
that  apparent  Bur&oe ;  and  if  this  is  so,  a  bcMly  reaching  his  actual  sur- 
f.  os4vi  to  the*  yet  mightier  influence  which  his  giant  orb  must 

(Li,^L .  ..  .Liiin  Umt  Kurfaoe  below  which  no  tele^^cope  penetrates.  Even  at 
tliat  mahct^  a  body  reaching  the  sun  from  far  remcvte  space,  under  his 
own  -i  icnce  only,  would  travel  at  the  rate  of  360  miles  per 

aeoonw  '.nerated  when  a  body  moving  at  thin  rate  waK  brought 

to  rest  would  be  oiormous,  even  though  the  l»o«ly  iUelf  w«5re  of  moall 
mafls.  When  we  remember  the  enormous  size  of  the  sun,  that  the  sttHac<» 
tamed  at  any  instant  towards  a  tiii^ht  of  bodies  approaching  from  with- 

"'^  miloRt  wo  fif>e  that    if  a  comot's 

I'litained  many  uiillion*  of  nulliomi 

14  much  larger  than  those  which  afitronomy  reoogniies  ti 

IV  lonmnj?  the  nnclmi.t  of  Tempel's  comet  (the  November  mieteer)» 

{ituro  witliin  a  nhort  time-interval  of  all  those  moMes  could  not  fkH 

ult  in  A  tiTuirTidouA  temporary  aooeaion  of  hc<nt  by  the  Hular  malt. 

i    -  1  hhurt  time,  it  might  be  for  a  few  days  only,  or  for  a  few  hours  evtax, 

the  emission  of  solar  heat  would  be  greatly  increased.     Without  any 

'vi  ia  UiL*  total  mass  of  the  deatroyed  comet, 
t  might  for  a  day  or  two  bo  doubled  or  oven 
in  much  |ijjreat»'r  lio^p^?.     He  would  n*ttini  pri'seiitly   to   his 
..  ailition,  bnt  iu  the  mcAntimo  tlie  earth's  inhabitants  wonld  havo 
M  gT»«tly,  even  if  th«y  had  not  been  (as  they  well  might  be)  de- 
stroyed altogether  by  exoefls  of  heaL 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  dangers  here  diaieribed  are  wholly  imagitiftfy. 
No  comsi  of  the  larger  sort  ever  has  fallen,  or  ever  can  faQ,  on  tho  tun. 
We  know  ihat  thousands  of  oometM  have  appeared  in  our  skies  without 
any  such  ill  sflMB.  W«  know  also  that  our  sim  is  one  of  many  thousunds 
4)Cmttis,  all  of  wldeh  we  must  aMmne  ai«  e<jually  exposed  to  the  da&gm 
doKribcd ;  yet  all  shine  itead&stly  in  the  hoavens.  Ndthar  tho  oomett 
whidi  mitnoo  has  observed  and  studied*  nor  the  stars  whot^e  lustra  has 
doterminod  and  watched,  tell  us  snythiug  to  confirm  the  dismal 
suggested  by  the  above  eonsiderations. 
It  so  happmit,  boweTrr,  that  eomols  and  stars  have  agrsad  in  showinf 
that  lbs  danger  t* xii^tji.  Uiough  they  s^pve  in  indicating  that  ft  is  smaH 
ami  ivoMttSL  Or  rather,  the  evidence  given  by  the  stars^  if  >t  really  bean 
on  Uia  danifw  wo  are  oonsideringf  ahows  that  the  obanoe  of  msschisf  is 
■baII,  hni  Utat  should  the  mischief  occur  it  would  be  very  great.  If  not 

alMK>I  VI*, 

F..       -  ,.    I  vidnioe  given  byooisota. 
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Most  comets  travel  on  paths  which  nowhere  approach  within  many 
millions  of  miles  of  the  solar  orb.  The  effects  mentioned  this  year  as 
likely  to  have  been  produced  by  cometic  action  on  the  son  could  never 
have  been  imagined  by  any  except  those  utterly  ignorant  of  matters 
astronomical ;  where  pei'sons  not  so  ignorant  suggested  dangers,  it  was 
witli  the  intention  of  acting  upon  public  credulity  in  such  matters. 
Every  astronomer  knows  tliat  not  one  of  the  comota  of  the  present  year 
ooidd  have  produced  the  slightest  measurable  effect  upon  the  sun. 

But  there  have  been  comets  which  have  approached  so  near  to  the 
sun's  surface  as  to  suggest  unmistakably  the  possibility  that  a  comet  may 
one  day  be  absorbed  by  the  sun.  Such  was  the  comet  of  1668,  which, 
according  to  the  rough  observations  of  Goa,  in  India,  passed  within 
40,000  or  50,000  miles  of  the  sun's  surface.  The  comet  of  1843  passed 
within  190,000  miles  of  the  sun's  surface  according  to  some  estimates, 
but  according  to  others  went  nearer.  When  we  consider  that  these 
estimates  refer  to  the  centre  of  the  comet's  head,  and  that  a  comet  is  not 
a  point  but  a  very  large  object,  while  we  know  that  outside  the  visible 
surface  of  the  sun  the  prominence  region  extends  many  thousands  of 
miles,  we  see  that  such  comets  as  the  above-named  may  be  regarded  as 
having  to  all  intents  and  purposes  absolutely  grazed  the  surface  of  the 
sun. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  In  February  1880  a  comet  appeared 
whoso  path  was  very  similar  to  that  pursued  by  the  comet  of  1843. 
Mr.  Hind,  tlie  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac^  examining  the 
observations  made  by  Dr.  Gould  at  Cordoba,  and  by  Mr.  EUery  at  Mel- 
bourne, as  well  as  the  j>laces  noted  by  Mr.  Gill,  of  Cape  Town  Observatory, 
obtained  in  each  case  for  the  comet  of  February  1880  a  path  sensibly 
the  same  us  that  of  the  comet  of  1843.  Professor  Weiss,  of  Vienna,  was 
led  to  a  similar  conclusion ;  while  we  learn  that  Professor  Winnecke, 
judging  from  a  comparison  of  the  orbit  of  the  great  comet  of  1843  with 
Gould's  position  on  February  4,  and  Gill's  later  rough  ones,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  identity  of  the  comets  of  1843  and  1880  hardly  admits  of  a 
doubt. 

Now  the  comet  of  1843  was  not  expected  to  return  so  soon  as  1880. 
Professor  Hubbard,  of  Washington,  assigned  to  it  a  period  of  revolution 
of  533  years.  He  showed,  indeed,  that  a  period  of  200,  or  175,  or  even 
150  yeai*s,  might  be  reconciled  with  the  observations ;  and  Dr.  Gould  has 
shown  that  the  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  which  would  correspond  with 
the  return  of  the  comet  in  1880,  involves  no  very  important  correction 
of  any  single  observation  made  on  the  comet  of  1843.  Still  there  is 
this  great  diffei-ence  between  the  interpretation  of  the  comet's  observed 
motions  with  the  longer  and  the  shorter  periods.  Where  the  longer 
periods  are  used  the  discrepancies  are  pretty  equally  distributed  in 
different  directions — one  observation  sets  the  comet  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  position  calculated  from  the  assumed  period,  another  sets  the 
comet  slightly  behind  its  calculated  place;  one  sets  it  slightly  cm  one 
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another  slightly  on  the  other  aide  of  ita  computed  orbit.  But  wheo 
of  tho  shorter  periods  is  employed  this  is  no  longer  the  caae«  The 
dtMrepandee,  though  slight,  are  nil  in  one  direction.  Every  Astronomer 
reoogiuses  the  importance  of  this  diffbrenoe. 

Assuming  then  that  one  of  the  longer  periods,  say  a  period  oortaiiily 
exeeeding  100  years,  must  mo«t  proliably  be  assigned  to  the  comet  of  1843, 
while  yet  we  cannot  reject  the  evidence  showing  the  identity  of  the  comets 
of  18-13  and  \^H(\^  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  from  some  cause  or 
another  the  period  of  the  comet  has  undergone  a  remarkable  diminn- 
tiun.  We  con  hardly  imagine  that  there  are  two  different  comets 
travel  ling  in  the  same  tntck.  It  is  true  we  find  meteoric  flights 
travelling  in  the  winie  tiTicks  after  a  comet,  but  we  have  nothing 
which  seemtt  to  render  it  likely,  or  indeed  conceivable,  that  two  comett^ 
wouhl  ho  asBociated  in  this  way.  We  seem  forced  to  accept  as  at  any 
rato  ikr  more  probable  the  conclusion  tlmt  the  c^»mets  of  1S43  and  1880 
are  really  one  and  I  he  same  objert,  but  that  the  jieriod,  formerly  much 
Iftrger,  has  been  reduced  to  thirty-seven  years. 

But  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  a  comet's  period  can  be  reduced 
io  gmatly,  vit,  by  a  cHuae  diminishing  the  comet's  velocity  at  some 
point  of  its  orbit.  31oreover,  the  place  where  the  velocity  is  thus 
affbct«vj  must  lie  in  or  nt^r  tliat  p^rt  of  the  comet's  orbit  which  remains 
almost  tinchanged.     Tbo  track  pursued  by  the  comet  of  I^'^'  it« 

Tijvibility  was  almost  precisely  the  same  as  tiiut  purauod  l>y  i  r»f 

1  i  i  Henco  the  comet  of  1843  must  have  beeo  disturbed  son 
wl'itig  that  part  of  ita  track  which  thirty-seven  yeare  later  was  tnivri7«Ai 
by  tbo  comet  of  1880.  In  the  very  mid»t  of  this  part  of  the  track  lies  the 
podnt  wbejt?  either  track  app»x>aches  nairost  to  the  sun — the  perihelion 
lite  orbit  as  it  is  technically  called.  Somewhere  near  this  point,  rooat 
)hMy  at  this  very  point,  the  velocity  of  the  comet  of  1843  must  hare 
iced.  Now  we  have  seen  that  at  this  part  of  ita  path  the 
very  close  indeed  to  the  sun»  so  clo«s  that  even  the  ceiitre  of 
Hie  tusail  most  have  passed  tlirough  the  surface  of  the  sun.  W«d  can 
id  then  that  the  comet  may  hero  have  been  retarded  by  the 
loe  of  the  matter  forming  the  solar  appendages  (the  prominencea 
the  corona),  even  if  not  still  more  effectively  mtaixKl  by  resiitanoe 
at  the  actual  sui-face  of  the  sun.  If  ho  rriankni  in  1843 
Ibe  e&met  must  have  hoen  still  further  nrtardiMi  in  1880,  and  its  priod 
KtOl  further  rodooed*  If  so,  it  will  probably  return  U*fono  the  end  of  the 
pwent  osDtnryf  thai  again  alW  a  shorter  iiit<*rval,  and  m>  after  gradu- 
ally ehortening  intervals  until  before  rery  long  the  com*^  will  bo  finally 
•beorbed  by  the  sun. 

Now  all  this  impbee  no  groat  danger  either  for  the  run  or  the 
earth*  If  we  assume  that  our  conclusion  is  absolutely  correct*  and  that 
the  oomet  will  before  long — say  in  loss  than  a  oimtury — be  ab«(orlM?d  by 
the  son,  still  there  are  abundant  reseotui  fbr  believing  that  the  miaehief 
which  could  podadbly  accnio  to  the  earth  am  be  but  smalL     The  eomely 
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aooordiDg  to  our  assmnption,  wba  effectively  retarded  in  1843.  At  that 
time  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  motion  must  have  been  trans- 
formed into  solar  heat.  Yet  we  know  that  there  waa  no  such  aooesaioa 
of  solar  heat  as  could  be  felt  by  all,  none  even  that  acienoe  could 
measure.  Nor  was  there  any  such  accession  of  solar  heat  in  1880,  when 
the  comet  must  have  been  still  further  retarded.  There  is  then  erery 
reason  to  believe  that  whatever  danger  some  comets  may  bring  to  ike 
solar  system,  the  comet  of  1843  is  not  one  of  the  very  dangerous  ones. 
Its  course  brings  it  menacingly  near  to  the  solar  orb,  but  its  mass  and 
constitution  appear  to  be  such  that  its  final  absorption  by  tbe  son  will 
not  involve  any  serious  danger  to  the  solar  system  by  increase  of  the 
sun's  heat. 

When  we  consider,  however,  how  vastly  the  comet  of  1843  has  been 
exceeded  in  volume  and  presumably  in  mass  by  other  known  comets, 
and  the  wide  range  of  disparity  in  splendour  among  comets  already 
observed  (showing  that  probably  even  the  largest  observed  may  be  but 
small  compared  with  some  comets  which  exist  but  have  not  yet  been  seen), 
we  Bee  that  the  kind  of  danger  shown  by  the  motions  of  the  comet  of  1843 
to  be  real  enough,  may  in  the  case  of  other  and  much  larger  comets  be 
not  only  real  but  great.  Such  a  comet,  for  instance,  as  that  of  1811, 
which,  though  it  never  approached  the  sun  within  90,000,000  miles,  yet 
displayed  greater  splendour  and  greater  cometic  development  than  comets 
which  have  all  but  grazed  the  solar  surface,  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
visitor  if  its  course  chanced  to  be  so  directed  as  to  carry  it  straight 
towards  the  sun.  And  there  mtiy  well  be  comets  as  far  exceeding  that 
of  1811  as  this  exceeded  the  comet  of  1843,  while  the  course  of  any 
comet  may  well  chance  to  be  so  directed  as  to  carry  it  straight  towards 
the  very  centre  of  the  sun  instead  of  passing  grasdngly  by  his  orb  as  did 
the  comet  of  1843.  Of  course  the  chance  of  a  very  large  comet  visiting 
the  solar  system  on  just  such  a  course  is  exceedingly  minute.  Still  the 
event  is  altogether  possible.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  if  the 
event  occurred  the  result  would  be  disastrous  for  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  solar  system.  Tlie  downfall  of  millions  of  millions  of  masses,  each 
weighing  many  tons  (a  fair  supposition  as  to  the  average  weight  of  the 
meteoric  attendants  on  so  large  a  comet  as  we  are  considering),  at  the 
rate  of  350  or  360  miles  per  second,  upon  the  sun's  orb,  could  not  fidl  to 
be  an  enormous,  though  short-lasting,  accession  of  solar  splendour  and  of 
solar  heat,  a  change  which  could  not  but  prove  destructive  to  every 
form  of  life  existing  on  the  earth  or  any  other  inhabited  planet. 

The  chance  of  such  a  catastrophe  is  small.  It  is  so  small  that  not 
one  sun  in  millions  might  be  expected  to  suffer  in  this  way  during 
thousands  of  years.  (For  we  must  remember  that  our  sun  is  one  of  a 
very  large  family  of  suns,  and  that  whatever  danger  he  is  exposed  to, 
threatens  presumably  each  member  of  that  family.)  May  we  not  in 
this  way  test  at  once  the  reality  and  the  extent  of  the  danger  t     K  any 
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lions,  the  tens,  uay.  the  handrdda  of  xailHonfl^*  yifiiUe 
Id  fiiistam  the  direct  impact  of  a  very  Imrge  ootnet» 
and  should  thei^by  for  a  shoi-t  tiroe  incr^ai©  greatly  in  heat  «i.nd  lustre, 
timt  sun  would  that  iim*^  be  visible  without  telestxipic  aid*  Probiibly 
aveo  the  ftuutest  star  which  the  most  powerful  U^k'scope  can  just  ahow 
UM,  would  beoome  vkibld  to  the  naked  eye  duiiug  such  an  outburst  of 

it  imd  beat 

Turmcg  to  the  stars  to  seo  what  evidenoo  they  liavo  given,  we  find 
have  Ijeen  occasiomJIy  just  such  changes  among  the  stara 
Id  be  led  to  expect  from  what  the  oometfi  have  taugtit  us. 
Wo  find  tliat  on  tlie  one  hand  Bome  ^tarsi  havo  suddenly  increiaed  in 
Juatre  wo  greatly  aa  to  paw  fix>m  absolute  invisibility  to  great  hrightnoas 
(in  one  or  two  caaes  even  to  a  bngbtneea  exceeding  that  of  a  Qjni 
magniturlo  Ktar),  wlulc  on  the  oUier  hand  these  civees  have  been  90  few 
wbcii  the  enormoiiA  number  of  atars  is  taken  into  account,  as  to  show 
that  the  danger  in  the  caae  of  any  given  star  is  exceedingly  8maIL 
Among  all  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  suns  working  steadily  at  their  task 
<if  ruling  and  noumhing  the  worlds  that  cixclu  around  tliejii,  not  ons 
in  a  million  has  during  the  kat  three  tbouMuad  yean  mot  with  an 
Aoddidut  of  the  kind  oonsid»;riMJf  even  if  wa  aasume  that  av«iy  ap])cani.noe 
of  a  so-called  "  new  ntar  "  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  reality  a  CMe  of  solar 
otttbuntt,  and  '  '  >  in  reality  brought  about  by  cometic  or  meteorio 
downfall.      i  g  thrit  of  two  such  case*  hubmitt©*!   to  spectro- 

acopic  tnvostigatiou  ^the  soHisalled  new  star  seen  in  Cygntts  in  Novomher 


It  fai  commonly  ttfttfd  tluf  withm  tli«  mngei  of  tht  gvofiaf  telssoopM  of  tk« 
ly  iu  tw»btj  million  mint  unt  TiAible.    Thii  c«timat«,  dn»  to  the 
Chocorime,  falU  fur  ihort  of  the  truth.    Argi^Utidcr  wm  ablo, 
\  thaCi  ihrco  inches  in  diumctor,  to  chart  mort  thia  30(^.000  •tan 
tiortfcfrn  iikka    From  obnvrviitioon  nf  my  own  I  nru  wtivfled  that  If  tho  wwf9j 
T  tiunit  tuitli  li\t>n  I'nrnodi  un  only  uprm  th«  dArkuAt  oud  cl«ar«flt  nighta 

Ita  »  utan  would  ItaTo  bticn  mmh  in  ilio  mirthcjm  heminphcro,  or  a  ndlUaii 

iffs  ta  tjb«  «&iiro  hoarrnf,  or  moro  thnn  lAO  time*  lu  many  a»  tutt  risible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Now,  at  a  moet  moderate  coTam^t.-irinn  ilx^  HcrprhttlmA  i;lg;ht<»e&-inch 
gfMHS^ng  trlwvopea  have  lw*Dty»flve  timwi  il-  jiowor  of  the  putiy  ifuit ru- 

mcBt  ueed  by  Atxelender.     A  «l«r  which  w  .  .   .       j ^ie  wUh  the  eighlo«n-inrh 

t«keeo|4f*  would  ho  flvi«  timnN  an  fur  nwiiy  a*  onn  which  would  te  jtut  Ti«ible  wirJi  tlie 
,^|*hich  one.    Tho  vi^llar  doiiuiti  ratt^^d  ov«r  hy  the  larger  teleecopo  would  therefore 
A  timra  :j  times  fj  timca  o?  1  '25  timta  «■  huye  m  thai fWtyfd  by  the  ■audler.     A paH 
ftf —  «'  T-t  nny  cxtinctioo  of  light  in  xti  paeaoge  thivogh  eivcr,  aad  aeeuming  an  eqniil 
n  of  fttan  within  tho  moj^  nf  tL«  laiver  teleicvpe,   136  tiiaee  more  etam 
Muja  i.»^  hiiiiwu  by  ih**  Uir;  '  i   the  iinAlhtr  iottrumeol.    Now,  aUowiog  the 

f^ileet  Weight  u>  Uin  i>ldrr  try  n(  riiim'tioo,  or  rather  to  the  evident  oa 

which  il  ie  haeod  (which  wir  r'^uuii^  well  be  erplaioal  by  a  diininialui^  ndtoeae  of 
ecar  diet^htitioQ  at  gmat  di»taoce),  we  ynl  eanmit  •nppoM  that  tho  total  onmber  of 
■Un  vitkia  raoge  of  the  great  gangiiHI  taleeoopee  would  be  redtiotd  from  ISA  to  haioly 
20  vitUooa  Profaahly  them  ore  at  Uaet  a  haodnti  mtlliow  of  etais  within  the  nmge  of 
that  ti4isaoye|  and  a  thoueaod  miliioni  withhi  the  nuge  of  the  great  teteMopt  of  Loid 
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1876)  one  proved  to  be  no  new  sUur  at  all,  while  in  the  other  (the  new 
star  seen  in  Corona  in  May  1869),  thongh  it  was  undoabtedlj  a  case 
in  which  a  sun  blazed  for  a  time  with  several  hundred  times  its  nonnal 
splendour,  the  change  may  possibly  have  resulted  from  some  other  cause 
of  danger  to  which  our  sun  may  not  be  exposed,  we  see  that,  so  £ur  as 
probabilities  are  concerned,  the  danger  that  the  solar  syBtem  may  he 
ruined  by  a  solar  outburst  of  some  sort  is  exceedingly  smalL  The 
only  kind  of  danger  to  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  our  sun  is 
exposed,  that  from  cometic  downfall  upon  this  globe,  has  not  yet  been 
proved  to  be  serious  in  itself ;  while  assuming  that  such  a  cause  might 
produce  a  great  increase  of  solar  light  and  heat  for  a  while,  we  learn 
from  the  stars  that  the  actual  cases  of  such  change  among  all  the 
stars  from  all  causes  are  very  few  in  number,  considering  the  enormous 
number  of  the  stars.  The  chances  are  certainly  not  one  in  a  million 
that  our  sun  will  undergo  any  change  of  the  kind  considered  daring  the 
next  ten  thousand  years,  even  if  the  sun  be  supposed  to  be  antecedently  as 
much  exposed  to  such  change  as  those  other  suns  which  appear  to  have 
undergone  it.  But  the  constancy  of  the  solar  light  and  heat  during  the 
past  five  thousand  years,  and  even  (judging  from  the  geologic  record) 
during  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  affords  in  reality  strong  evidence 
that  he  is  less  exposed  than  some  at  any  rate  among  the  suns  to  dangers 
of  this  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  almost  all  the  so-called 
new  stars,  that  is,  if  our  views  are  correct,  almost  all  the  suns  that  have 
undergone  a  chrmge  destructive  to  life  on  their  dependent  worlds,  occupy 
a  certain  definite  region  of  the  heavens  lying  near  the  edge  of  the  Milky 
Way.  Taking  this  into  account,  it  may  be  said,  in  fine,  that  the  danger 
of  our  earth's  destruction  by  fire,  the  elements  dissolving  under  the 
fervent  heat  of  the  comet- struck  sun,  is  so  small,  that  it  may  to  all 
intents  be  valued  at  "  almost  naked  nothing." 

R.  A.  P. 
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EvKKY  GoYcmmcnt,  iDcIudin^  tho  British*  in  obliged  to  moke  ttne  of 
political  spies ;  but  Continental  St«t«8  npfsad  iar  more  on  eecret-servioo 
Bwmey  UiJin  tLis  countiy  docs,  iind  tbdr  orgiRniMiiiaiis  for  tlie  detection 
of  political  oficDcee  ai'o  much  com pl«ten  The  political  spy  nmst  nocdi* 
be  cTwnrwbcre  a  mysteriouB  being — suspected  by  noue^  known  only  to 
thoee  who  employ  him,  From  the  moment  when  his  profession  is  nv 
vealed  he  ociums  to  be  of  nny  aso  to  hh  masters  And  mu^t  drop  out  of 
•odety  with  more  or  te»a  ignominy.  Deservedly  or  not,  there  is  no  pro- 
fanon,  tfxoept  that  of  executioner,  to  which  t*o  ranch  ix']m>bi»iion  atUichwi 
Ml  to  that  of  political  informer.  Some  yeum  Ago  ti  Fn^ncUwoman  prnyod 
lor  tk  jndioiJii  separation  from  her  husband  on  the  ground  that  ahr?  luid 
aediknt&Uy  dlaeovered  him  to  be  a  clerk  in  tho  ''  Ciibinct  Nuir  "  of  the 
post  office.  It  was  not  alleged  thut  ho  bnd  been  an  nnkind  hiisbnnd ; 
bat  hia  wife  could  not  surmount  the  horror  occnitionefi  in  her  by  learning 
tb*i  li#  MnMd  his  bread  by  oprning  and  copying  lottm^  addresscid  to 
Mspeeted  peruniL  The  curioua  {Mirt  uf  thin  affnir  wqh  that  the  t^dy  had 
•ndeavoored  to  bring  her  action  during  the  8t%cond  Kxupire,bnt  had  beaa 
gloppod  "  by  supftfior  order,"  She  tried  to  fly  the  countiy,  but  wm 
arreeted  and  plainly  told  that  If  Hhe  canned  any  ncandal  Khe  would  be  put 
into  a  private  lunatic  a«ylum.  Aftrr  the  Kmpire  had  fallen  she  camo 
into  court  with  all  hi^r  grleranoeei  and  easily  won  h^r  Ruit,  Meanwhilo 
her  huabjind  had  disappcorCH:!.  H(^  had  probably  changed  hia  njtme  and 
gone  to  live  in  dolefnl  retirement,  not  daxing  to  fihow  hid  face  In  the 
batmtN  of  former  friends. 

TldM  catie  frhowa  what  grim  proteoUona  are  tlitxiwn  over  the  poUtical 
apy  "  for  reasons  of  State.'*  Hem  was  a  man  whose  malprocticnii  had 
been  detectiMl  by  his  wife,  and  yet  tht^  poor  woman  had  to  hold  her  toiL;;u» 
ondar  pain  of  lieing  treated  as  inline.  It  would  hav^e  been  much  tlio 
■ame  if  the  spy  bad  cMimmitted  somo  ofienoe  at  oommon  law  :  had 
'  iiyem  dreaded  (hat  by  &ome  means  his  true  prufnsion  might 

•  at  hi^  trialf  thry  would  liave  providc»il  for  lujc  eaoape  toonor 
than  allow  him  to  be  brought  to  justice,  Yiscount  de  fieaumont,  in 
Lis  Jikm9tnir»  du  Second  Frnpire,  telU  a  ittrange  »tory  of  an  nnptinialied 
mordcr  oommitted  by  a  CorMcan  mwuJmrd*  A  young  Italian  noblenmii 
named  <?mint  t/atnemta  frll  in  lort*,  ai  it  aoom<«t  ^ith  a  T«ry  lUnatriomi 
lady  of  the  ImperizU  Court;  and,  during  a  ball  at  tbe  Tnileries,  he  was  00 
foolish  la  to  slip  a  note  into  her  hand.  The  lady  oonoealed  her  annoyanoe, 
butband^  t!  ^       *'  ^  oourt  ehambertalnf  requesdng  him 

to  eaiitioo  tit  id  oflenoa,  a«  it  might  load  him  bto 
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trouble.  The  chamberlain,  a  puzzle-headed  person,  instead  of  discharging 
his  errand  in  person,  turned  to  a  Oorsican  spy  who  was  present  at  the 
ball  disguised  as  a  gentleman,  and  explaining  what  had  happened  ordered 
him  to  take  the  Count  home  and  give  him  a  severe  lecture.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  Corsican  and  the  Count  left  the  Tuileries  together  and 
drove  to  the  Count's  house  in  the  latter*s  brougham,  the  spj  fiercely 
abusing  his  companion  all  the  way.  When  they  reached  the  Count's 
house  the  Corsican  continued  his  revilings,  and  gradually  worked  himself 
up  into  a  mad  passion.  The  Count,  getting  exasperated,  ordered  him  out, 
imprudently  adding,  ''  I  shall  know  your  face  in  future  and  shall  unmask 
you  wherever  you  cross  my  imth."  Upon  this  the  spy  drew  a  stiletto, 
plunged  it  between  the  Count's  shoulders,  and,  leaving  him  dead  on  the 
floor,  ran  off  to  the  Prefecture  to  tell  what  he  had  done.  M.  Pietri  the  elder 
was  then  Prefect  of  Police,  and  in  great  dismay  he  gave  the  Corsican  a 
passport  and  told  him  to  fly  to  London.  It  was  the  only  thing  he  could 
do  imder  the  circumstances,  for  if  the  man  had  been  brought  to  trial  the 
scandal  would  have  been  immense.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Count 
had  murdered  the  spy,  this  crime  would  have  been  hushed  up  too.  Spies 
carry  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  if  they  lose  them  no  fuss  is  made. 

All  moucfiards  are  not  so  wanting  in  tact  as  the  Corsican  just  men- 
tioned, who  would  appear  to  have  been  a  brute  of  low  degree.  Savaiy, 
Duke  de  Kovigo,  relates  in  his  memoirs  how  surprised  be  was,  on  succeed- 
ing Fouche  at  the  Prefecture,  to  find  what  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  high  position  were  enrolled  in  the  secret-service  force.  His 
predecessor  had  spitefully  taken  away  with  him  his  list  of  these  persons 
and  all  the  papers  that  niiglit -have  enabled  Savary  to  ascertain  who  they 
were  j  so  that  the  new  Prefect  thou«j:ht  for  a  while  that  he  should  have 
the  trouble  of  forming  a  new  staff.  But  gradually  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men put  out  timid  feelers  (often  in  the  most  roundabout  and  ingenious 
ways),  till  at  last  Savary  got  the  old  staff  into  working  order  again. 
Some  of  its  members  were  rich,  and  worked  apparently  for  the  pleasure 
of  playing  a  part  in  political  affaii*s ;  but  the  greater  number  were  per- 
sons whose  incomes  were  not  commensurate  with  the  appearances  which 
they  desired  to  keep  up.  These  mere  mercenaries,  according  to  Savary, 
were  more  useful  tlmn  the  others,  for  they  were  more  amenable  to  con- 
trol and  less  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  excess  of  zeal,  or  by  motives  of 
private  vindictivencss.  But  of  course,  working  only  for  money,  they 
harboured  no  very  chivalrous  loyalty  towards  the  Empire,  and  when  it 
fell,  they  transfeiTed  their  services  without  scruple  to  the  new  dynasty. 

It  is  generally  by  revolutions  that  political  spies  come  to  be  identified 
and  their  exploits  made  known.  When  a  throne  falls,  or  when  a  sedi- 
tious mob  breaks  into  a  Government  office,  State  papers  are  stolen,  their 
contents  find  their  way  into  print,  and  the  public  learns  with  amazement 
that  this  or  that  individual  holding  an  honourable  position  has  been 
earning  the  wages  of  treachery.  Upon  this  the  individual  takes  to  his 
heels ;  but  not  unfrequently,  when  the  storm  has  blown  over,  he  tries  to 
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Ifaa  blist4lf  liiA  position  as  a  social  outcaat  by  publiahiiig  lik  memoirs 
Thia  k  doiie  niao  by  spies  who  biiTe  been  disiEiififieil  for  miscooduct ; 
bot  men  in  tbis  category  mnvi  take  care  first  to  abscotid  to  a  latid  of 
fipoedom.  Even  there  ther  'ire  not  always  safe,  for  there  are  Gorem- 
which  will  not  hesitate  to  have  ft  iiinaway  spy  kidnapped  or 
ted,  if  be  be  KtiAp«»ctcd  of  an  intention  to  trorle  on  Important 
The  common  fate  of  a  mouchard  who  misbehavea  lLim8(!lf  to- 
biit  employers  is  to  be  eonaigiied  to  a  State  prison  or  lunatic 
aaytfim,  where  he  ends  his  daya.  In  Hussia  such  men  are  |iacked  uff 
to  i^ibena, 

A  eoople  of  jean  ago  there  was  published  at  Geneva  a  Tolame  of 
BMBDoiis  bja  Ktudan  spy,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  Zarottbotf.  Ho 
BbkBOwledged  in  bia  pre&oe  that  this  wna  not  Iiis  real  name,  and  that  be 
worn  a  fugitive  having  fjoen  unfortunate  in  the  managcrornt  of  a  delicate 
miflBion  entrusted  to  him  abroad,  which  nmde  him  fearful  of  retuitiifig 
to  Kiueda,  What  thig  mission  wa«  he  doee  not  state  ;  but  from  internal 
idenoe  in  bis  writing  it  is  easy  to  nee  that  he  did  hold  the  confidential 
tion  which  he  alleges,  and  wa»  at  one  time  m\irh  trusted  by  the 
Court.  He  aceompiiiut<l  the  lute  Czar  to  London^  when  his 
li^}Mty  TiAted  England  after  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  marriage  in  \H7A^ 
and  be  describee  the  extiuordinary  procautionM  taken  by  the  Home 
Secretary  and  Colonel  Hrnderson  to  protoct  the  Czar  against  nwnwma- 
tioti.  Z*ronboff  himself  did  not  travei  im  a  polict*  agi-nt.  He  wii  imp- 
pOBod  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  8uite,  and  accompanied  the  Emperor 
rv— "  » t'i-6^  even  to  the  banquet  in  St.  Georgt/a  Hall,  Windsor.  At  the 
'  when  the  fix>edom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  the  Czar^ 

ZanittUilf  had  a  great  fright  He  waa  standing  dose  to  the  Emperor, 
whmk  h»  nottood  among  the  newspaper  reporters  a  man  whom  he  knew 
t4)  be  a  PoLiMh  refugee.  He  stroked  his  left  ear,  which  waa  a  sign  to  the 
obief  of  the  Jtnmian  iletectivee  present  to  appiotidi  him,  ftnd  in  a  few 
WOrda  he  informed  thin  ofiicial  of  hie  anspldona.  The  Uussian  slipped 
awigr  and  communicated  with  his  Engliith  ooUeegues,  who  quickly  goi 
round  the  Poh».  This  man,  all  uncimtioious  of  the  attention  beKtowed  upon 
him,  waa  quietly  taking  notes  for  a  German  paper.    Presently  be  put  hi^i 

band  '     >ok6t  and  drew  out  a  1  Micir  tube.     Before  be  could 

open  .  of  his  elbow  eattsed  it  t  of  his  hnnd^  and  the  Lon- 

don deCeetire  who  pickod  it  up  pullod  ntf  the  lid.  It  proved  to  be  a 
common  case  for  holding  (yens  ami  {^wncifs.  The  Pole  saw,  however,  that 
lio  waaundemurvoillanoc},  and«  irrowinir  very  rtul,  aiud  he  would  not  ^tay 
to  bo  insulted.     No  opf  ••  to  his  ejdt>  but  a  detective 

followed  kirn  out  of  tii*  iI<irtHl  him  a  word  of  friendly 

vmooitnuioe  against  showing  himiit«ll  in  the  Czar's  wuy.  The  Pole 
aikfwered  bitterly  that  lu»  had  m --  *  ^  ■•  ^  -  *^n  ('aar  than  the  Gaar 
froni  him  ;  and  he  went  off^  ai  tl  and  cunvindiig  the 

emtasary  from  Beotland  Yar  was  am  lioaourable  man  who  bad 

ben  wrongly  smpeeied* 
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A  less  unreasonable  scare  was  caused  on  the  occasion  of  the  Czar's 
visiting  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  expediency  of  this  visit  had  been  much 
questioned,  and  the  authorities  of  Scotland  Yard  were  veiy  nervous 
about  it.  Their  fear  was  not  so  much  that  the  Czar  would  be  assassi- 
nated as  insulted.  In  1867,  while  going  through  the  Palais  de  Justice 
in  Paris,  he  had  been  mobbed  by  French  Eadicab,  who  had  shouted  in 
his  ears,  **  Vive  la  Pologne ; "  and  some  demonstration  of  the  sort  was  to 
be  apprehended  on  the  part  of  Communist  refugees  living  in  London.  On 
the  day  before  the  Crystal  Palace  f^te  word  was  brought  to  Zarouboff  that 
a  Pole  who  earned  his  living  as  a  fencing  master  intended  to  throw  him- 
self at  Alexander  II.'s  feet  and  present  a  petition  for  the  release  of  his 
brothers,  who  were  in  Siberia.  This  had  to  be  prevented  at  all  costs. 
The  Pole  lived  in  Wardour  Street,  and  the  Russians  were  for  gettii^ 
him  arrested  out  of  hand.  The  English  police  doubted  whether  they 
could  do  this,  as  they  had  no  warrant,  but  they  astutely  suggested  that 
some  charge  might  be  preferred  against  the  Pole.  The  wretched  man's 
residence  was  accordingly  watched ;  and  in  the  evening,  as  he  was  going 
out  to  dine  at  an  eating-house,  an  English  hireling  ran  against  him, 
collared  him,  made  an  uproar,  and  accused  him  of  having  picked  his 
pocket.  A  broken  piece  of  watch-chain  dangling  from  the  Englishman's 
waistcoat  seemed  to  l^ear  out  the  latter's  accusation,  and  the  poor  Pole, 
despite  his  indignant  protests,  was  marched  off  to  the  police-station.  On 
the  following  day  he  was  brought  up  before  a  magistrate,  a  charge  was 
sworn  against  him  and  a  remand  asked  for.  The  magistrate  granted  the 
remand,  refusing  bail ;  and  the  Polo  remained  a  week  in  gaol,  the  prose- 
cutor, of  course,  failing  to  appear  at  the  adjourned  hearing.  Zarouboff  is 
very  sarcastic  at  the  underhand  stratagem  which  the  English  police  counte- 
nanced to  get  this  Pole  out  of  harm's  way  ;  and  he  adds  that  "  anything 
can  bo  done  "  in  England  by  keeping  up  a  semblance  of  legality.  "  In  very 
delicate  cases,"  he  remarks,  "  as  when  you  might  wish  to  kidnap  some- 
body, the  official  police  will  not  give  you  overt  assistance,  but  they  will 
get  you  helped  by  one  of  the  private  inquiry  offices,  whose  agents  are  often 
discharged  policemen.*  These  agencies  do  the  dirty  work  of  Scotland 
Yard.  They  render  important  clandestine  services,  and  their  proceedings, 
even  when  notoriously  illegal,  are  winked  at."  We  shall  see  presently 
how  a  private  inquiry  office  assisted  Zarouboff  in  kidnapping  a  couple  of 
Kussian  subjects  and  getting  them  spirited  out  of  England  in  defiance  of 
all  laws. 

But  to  return  to  the  Crystal  Palace  fete.  It  was  ascertained  that  a 
number  of  refugees,  principally  Frenchmen  who  frequented  a  low  cafe 
in  Rupert  Street,  had  talked  of  going  down  to  the  Palace.  They  had  not 
threatened  to  make  a  disturbance,  but  there  was  good  reason  to  fear  that, 


•  Assuming  Zarouboffs  remarks  to  bo  true,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  wrote 
of  a  time  before  the  detective  force  had  been  reorganised  by  Mr.  Howard  Yincent 
Under  its  present  very  able  director  the  force  has  improved  in  every  way. 


votrtiOAh 


imemeid  to  Uie  i 
out  that  they  \h<  ir 
owing  to  the  strutj; 


ipndtftg  ihemieilvflfi  in  farce,  they  migbt  be  tempted  to  give  tongue.    Pre- 

^Mu%tioD£  were  accordiogly  made  to  receivo  them  at  Victoria  Statiuti, 

wbcre  tiiey  had  appointed  their  remUxvottt.     Several  polyglot  dot^tivos 

"    I  to  them  in  French  or  fJerman,  when  they  had  tiiken  thoir  tickoti, 

rttal  Palace,  gentlemen ;  thin  way,  please/'  and  nshered  them  down 

A  pUtform  where  a  epecial  train  was  waiting.     None  were  admittod  to 

«!,,.  tr..i\.  hut  those  who  were  parsed  through  the  gates  by  detectives, 

ting  was  BO  well  mannged  that  tho  refugees  harried  into  the 

'  ■'■'!.     A  collection  of  London  pick |iockets  was 

ligners,  and  also  a  number  of  pwtple  who 

ook  "auspicious" — though  in  Bomecaaea  it  turned 

■    ■  ve  foroigncrn,  who  had  only  been  picked  off 

their  attire  or  langoago.     When  the  special 

train  was  quite  full  U  biivitod  at  express  speed  for  Chathrtm.     The  difl- 

gust  of  the  passengerB  at  being  landed  so  far  beyond  tlieir  destination 

may  be  imagined,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  have  suspected  tliat  they 

v«re  viotims  of  a  hoax    Profuse  a|>oIogieii  wete  imide  to  them  for  n  mia- 

lalrfdtiev  they  were  aasored,  to  the  confusion  in  the  railway  bervicc  on 

xoeptionid  Hixy ;  and  they  were  sent   bick  to   Ix)ndon  free  of  cost. 

I  ..  lij  the  time  they  reached  town  the  iete  at  the  Crystal  l^ilaoe  waa 

ov«r,  and  the  Cxar  had  departed  in  peace. 

8<  the  Cxar's  return  to  Russia  a  scandal  }  \n  the  lugh 

life  ot  r^burg.    A  young  Prince  deeelyooni'  iii  the  Court 

became  emimoured  of  a  hidy^  to  whom  he  confided  eome  important  State 
papers.  Ttio  Indy  tried  to  mnko  use  of  the  secrets  they  mvealcd  to  her 
for  the  pur|)ose  of  getting  a  di^tiiiguij^od  post  for  her  huaba&d.  Failing 
in  tbiseodsavour  (because  it  was  not  known  th/it^hn  hnd  the  papers),  Khe 
eloped  to  London  with  her  husband,  and  the  IVince,  hor  LUMip{)ointed 
lover^  then  confessed  to  the  ehicf  of  the  police  what  dangeroua  weapon* 
lie  had  put  into  her  hands*  Zarouboff  wa8  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tivea,  ae  it  was  feared  tliat  thi^y  meant  to  »»ell  the  pctpers  to  the  British 
f  fovemment.  He  arrived  in  London  two  dayn  after  them,  and  at  onoe 
put  himself  into  oommanication  with  a  privnto  tnc{uiry  ofBoe,  from 
whom  he  hirod  four  detectivea,  or  rather  four  bulUcs.  Zarouboff's  orders 
were  to  bring  back  the  State  papers  in  any  case,  and  the  runaway  oouple 
if  he  could.  IlaWng  aeoertained  at  what  hotel  ^e  oouple  were  lodgbg, 
Im  ooolly  went  there  with  his  four  MutUnte  sod  asked  to  see  the 
manager,  to  whom  ho  statod  that  he  had  eome  with  aa  extmditioti  war<» 
rant  to  arrest  two  pneoaa  ipiilty  of  a  frreat  jewel  robbery  Abroad*  Say- 
ing this,  Zarouboff  exhibitcH]  a  \v.\  '  '  '  si  warrant  aigned 
hy  on  EngUah  magjatrate,  and  ■•■'  'U  of  taking  the 
its  to  Hcotbnd  Yard.  'Flu*  i  r  doee  not  seem  to  have  sus- 
jrt.  Led  the  sham  poUoo  party  for  ^4  liiwimtnt,  bat  showed  them  ap  at  onoe 
to  the  private  room  where  the  Russians  were  dining*  These  unfort  mialr 
persons  started  up  wh<^a  they  oaw  Zaroahoff;  but  unhappily  for  than 
they  oould  speak  but  httle  Eng^itbi  and  their  v«lMDMit  wtpoitiilalioM  ia 
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French  were  misunderstood.  While  they  clamoured  that  England  was  a 
free  country  and  that  they  had  done  no  wrong,  handcuflb  were  dapped 
on  to  their  wrists,  and  the  manager  appeared  to  think  they  weore  only  rais- 
ing an  outcry  after  the  usual  manner  of  detected  thieves.  His  chief 
anxiety  was  about  his  bill,  so  that  when  Zarouhoff  offered  to  settle  it^  he 
darted  from  the  room,  saying  he  would  return  with  the  account  in  five 
minutes. 

As  soon  as  the  manager  was  gone,  the  pockets  of  the  two  Russians 
were  searched,  and  Zarouboff  then  went  into  the  adjoining  bedroom, 
where  he  overhauled  the  luggage  till  he  found  a  valise  with  the  im- 
portant papers  in  it.  The  lady  had  much  more  spirit  than  her  hus- 
band, for  she  screamed  and  fought  till  a  napkin  was  8tu£^  into  her 
mouth.  The  husband  sank  into  a  chair,  deadly  pale  and  trembling, 
and  could  do  nothing  but  moan  in  French,  "  Mercy,  mercy." 

When  Zarouboff  had  got  his  papers  he  called  one  of  the  bullies  into 
the  bedroom  to  help  him  strap  and  lock  up  the  different  boxes ;  and  on 
the  manager's  return  a  couple  of  four-wheeled  cabs  were  sent  for,  and 
the  prisoners,  along  with  their  luggage,  were  conveyed  downstairs.  The 
lady  kept  on  protesting ;  but  the  manager,  who  had  had  his  bill  paid, 
told  a  waiter  who  spoke  French  to  inform  her  that  she  would  be  able  to 
defend  herself  before  a  magistrate.  So  the  husband  and  two  of  the  men 
were  put  into  one  cab,  while  Zarouboff,  the  lady,  and  the  two  other  men 
got  into  the  other.  When  the  luggage  had  been  hoisted  on  to  the  vehicles, 
the  order  was  given  in  a  loud  voice  to  drive  to  Scotland  Yard.  Of  course 
it  did  not  occur  to  the  manager  to  accompany  the  party  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  were  really  going  there. 

They  did  go  there,  for  Zarouboff  was  afraid  that  if  they  did  not,  the 
suspicions  of  the  cabmen  would  be  excited ;  but  on  the  way  he  took 
his  precautions  for  preventing  his  fair  prisoner  from  making  a  noise. 
Seizing  the  poor  lady's  nose  he  squeezed  it  till  she  was  compelled  to 
open  her  lips ;  then  he  stuffed  into  her  moutli  a  peculiar  gag  much  used 
by  the  Bussian  State  police.  It  is  a  hollow  thing  like  a  pear,  which 
forces  the  mouth  to  remain  wide  open  and  renders  it  impossible  to  utter 
articulate  sounds.  "  What  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  people  in 
the  streets,"  remarks  Zarouboff,  "if  they  could  have  known  that  here,  in 
the  heart  of  London,  and  without  warrant  of  any  sort,  I  was  carrying  off 
a  State  prisoner  as  securely  as  if  I  had  caught  her  on  the  Newski  Prospect  1 
Assuredly  they  would  have  torn  me  to  pieces.  .  .  .  But  I  felt  no  fear.  .  . . 
Once  I  had  got  my  prisoners  out  of  the  hotel  I  knew  that  I  was  safe.  .  .  ." 

The  cabs  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  Scotland  Yard,  but  Zarouboff  alone 
alighted.  He  darted  imder  the  archway,  remained  away  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  returned,  telling  the  cabman  to  drive  to  a  house  in  Cursitor 
Street.  This  dwelling,  says  Zarouboff,  had  been  a  sponging-hoose  in  the 
days  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  it  was  now  rented  by  the  private 
inquiry  office,  who  used  it  as  a  place  of  temporary  detention  for  runaway 
minors,  lunatics,  and  others  whom  they  had  apprehended,  and  who  were 
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§fMB^  to  be  f«stored  to  their  friends.  The  KuRsians  were  luadd  to  eater 
tids  ll(ni86i  mod  were  eacb  put  into  a  Bcparutt*  rcram  ;  their  luggmgo  waa 
then  liftc'd  down,  and  the  cabmen  being  paid  drove  away.  It  wae  then 
a  quarter  pejst  seven  in  the  evening,  and  Znrouhoff  thought  he  might 
att&d  off  one  of  hia  prisoners  by  that  night's  mail  train  from  Charing 
Grofl.  The  male  Russian  was  almost  comat«>8u  from  fright,  and  Zamu- 
hoff  ondariook  to  make  him  hear  reason.  '*  If  you  will  go  quietly  to  St. 
Petersburg,"  he  said,  **  nothing  will  be  done  to  you-     There  is  no  aocu- 

fiatiun  against  you,  but  only  ognlnBt  Prince  N ^  and  vou  are  simply 

wanted  as  a  witness."  He  then  fetcht^d  i»ome  biundy  and  made  the 
J :  a-^Nijui  swallow  a  whole  tumblerful,  for  he  wUhed  to  render  him  maudlin 
drunk.  The  liuasian  took  the  liquor  rather  ea^rly,  and  t\skod,  weeping, 
for  leavn  to  iwse  his  wife,  but  thb  was  denied  him.  He  presimtiy  left  Cur- 
•  t  with  thr«>e  of  the  private  detectives,  and  was  taken  to  Kusala 
ny  tmuble.  His  companions  hud  onier*  to  ply  him  with  hquor 
ail  the  way,  and  thoy  had  been  provided  with  a  sham  certificate  of  lunacy, 
io  tWt  if  he  liad  made  any  uproar  tlicy  would  have  said  that  ho  wan  a 
madman  whom  they  were  taking  to  an  asylum.  His  drunken  condition 
wouJjI  hiive  amply  homo  out  thi8  allegation. 

But  MOW  it  remained  to  got  the  Kussian  kdy  off  by  the  mail  irain  on 
till?  following  morning,  and  this  oonld  not  bo  done  witliout  violence^  for 
there  wa^  no  olumce  of  her  being  talked  into  Mibmisaion.  The  wrutdied 
woman  wti^i  A.ll(jwn<l  to  remain  two  hours  handcuffwl,  and  with  the  gag 
in  her  mouth,  till  at  last  she  faintc»<l  from  rage  and  exliau-ntion.  Brandy 
was  then  |K}uied  into  her  nioutli  through  a  wine  funnel,  in  such  quanti' 
tioa  tlmt  sbt  became  ntupeHed,  and  fell  into  a  sleep  which  la^^ttxl  iiU 
mortiing.  An  hotu-  before  the  train  started,  being  then  still  dazed,  more 
brandy  wns  given  her,  so  that  when  the  time  camo  for  starting  «ho  wojs 
oilBrly  unoonj^ous«  and  had  to  be  aaaisted  into  the  rab.  A  coufn^  wai» 
imtBiiii^l  by  Zarouboff  in  the  train,  and  a  private  cabin  on  board  Uu> 
OsUmd  steamer ;  and,  by  k«?eping  his  charge  tipsy  all  the  way,  he  and 
tbd  fourth  bully  eventoally  nmethod  St.  P«4ti«n«burg  without  aoddetit. 
8000  afW  her  arrival,  the  unforttmate  lady  died  in  priMin  ;  her  husband, 
mHer  having  been  detained  for  al»ont  a  yoar,  ira«  sent  to  reude  midtr 
|»Uoe  flurveiUanoe  in  one  of  the  inland  townM. 

Zarouboff  himsnlf  wa»  much  oompli minted  on  his  happy  atida4ity. 
Ia  narrating  Iiin  St  iifessea  that  if  hts  enterpriso  had  failed  in 

aoy  one  point,  ho  i  ve  got  hisnaelf  and  the  private  inqnixy  offiee 

into  deeji  trouble ;  but  he  adds  that  boldiiM  gvoeraUy  niooMNbi,  and 
that  ta  Kngiand  you  may  carry  a  man  anywhere  and  do  anything  with 
bim  bydeehuifig  that  he  \»  a  timatic.  Mr.  Charles  lioa^li^  in  his  norol, 
Mard  Cfukf  baa  dracribed  how  hii  hero  sought  in  vain  to  gjii  iflsitftoiUMi 
tailway  pnsaengera  and  other  persons,  as  he  wsa  boiag  oonviq^, 
quite  aane,  to  a  luoatic  aicylum ;  and  Zarouboff  agrees  in  ilia 
kt  the  Ksglir<l  r   '       ^]]y  timid  and  fear  to  mix  them- 

iln  busioetft  v( ;  i^dcrstand.    "  The  Freneb/'  bo 
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fiavs,  **  are  mach  mofe  prone  to  take  the  part  of  people  whom  they 
see  struggling  with  the  police ;  and  indeed  I  could  not  haTe  perpetrated 
fiuch  a  coup  as  this  in  Paris,  for  the  manager  of  the  hotel  wonld  not 
have  allowed  me  to  arrest  anybody  without  satisfying  himself  that  one 
of  our  party  was  a  Commissaire  de  Police,  or  carried  the  insignia  of  an 
acci^edited  agent  of  the  Prefecture."  French  detectives  cany  with  them 
an  oval  yellow  card  in  a  flat  glass  case.  On  one  side  of  it  is  engraved 
an  eye  (symbol  of  police  vigilance),  and  on  the  other  is  pasted  a  photo- 
graph of  the  detective,  with  particulars  of  his  name,  age,  and  the  date  of 
his  appointment.  These  cards  have  to  be  exhibited  at  the  request  of 
anybody  whom  it  is  sought  to  arrest,  and  they  have  to  be  given  up  to 
the  Prefecture  when  the  detective  leaves  the  service.  ZaroubofTs 
remarks  suggest  that  some  emblem  of  this  sort  should  be  entrusted  to 
English  detectives,  for,  if  his  story  be  true,  the  authority  usurped  by  the 
'hirelings  of  private  inquiry  offices  leads  to  strange  abuses. 

Austria  had  at  one  time  the  most  active  political  police  in  Europe. 
This  was  necessary  whilst  it  held  rule  over  Northern  Italy,  and  had  to 
cope  with  the  plots  of  quick-witted  Italians ;  but  now  it  has  become  a 
much  less  spy-ridden  country  than  its  neighlx)ur  Grermany.  Prince 
Bismarck  excels  in  the  employment  of  a  particular  class  of  spies,  who  are 
known  to  his  countr3rmen  as  **  reptiles."  They  are  sham  revolntionists, 
whose  business  it  is  either  to  get  on  to  the  staff  of  Radical  newspapers,  or 
to  play  a  leading  jjart  in  Socialist  electoral  committees.  The  disgust  of 
mankind  at  some  of  the  ati-ocious  sentiments  put  forth  by  German  Socialist 
ne\vsj>apers  would  no  doubt  be  greater  than  it  is,  if  one  could  get  rid  of 
the  suspicion  that  many  of  these  incendiarj'  articles  are  written  by  "  rep- 
tiles "  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  the  Radical  party  into  odium. 
They  conceal  their  game  so  well  that  often  they  are  flung  into  prison 
for  their  writings,  and  acquire  a  great  popularity  as  martjrrs  to  the 
popular  cause,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  pay  they  receive 
fi-om  the  "  reptile  "  fund  is  large.  Nobody  would  care  to  be  locked  up 
long  in  a  German  fortress  for  mere  bread  and  cheese. 

Three  years  ago  a  wretched  man  called  Denecke  brought  out  a  most 
virulent  newspaper,  Das  Ilackmesser  ("  The  Cleaver "),  at  Berlin.  It 
was  ably  written,  and  the  editor  soon  gathered  a  staff  of  Radical 
students,  young  doctors  and  advocates,  round  him.  These  young  men 
Lad  the  greatest  confidence  in  Denecke.  They  admitted  him  to  their 
clubs,  told  him  of  their  aspirations  and  plots,  and  worked  for  him  with- 
out expecting  any  pay.  A  day  came  when  the  Hackmesaer  was  prose- 
cuted for  seditious  writing  in  the  persons  of  its  editor  and  another 
member  of  the  staff.  They  were  sentenced  to  six  months*  imprisonment 
and  to  a  heavy  fine,  which  was  paid  by  a  subscription  got  up  in  the 
bratcereisy  as  the  editor  was  believed  to  be  almost  penniless.  While 
Denecke  was  in  prison  the  publication  of  his  newspaper  was  sospended, 
but  when  he  had  undergone  his  punishment  he  resumed  his  editorial 
labours,  and  was  soon  sentenced  again — this  time  for  a  year.    A  few 
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^^^^^b  Deatoko's  tml,  a  former  member  of  lib  stiff,  wlio  Imd  gone 
^^VM^^tune  in  Pari^  saw  the  sooioJUt  martyr  Bitting  outsiilc  a  cnfi^ 
Boelj  dressed  and  amoking  a  cigar.  Macli  astonished,  he  acooKted  the  man, 
Ant  Denedce  appeared  not  to  know  h»tD.  »nd  said  that  there  must  be  a 
fclliittVe,  as  his  name  was  Engelracht,  and  Leprodnced  a  cai-d  to  prove  it. 
The  young  man  apologised  and  went  his  way  ;  but  he  was  not  convinced. 
The  Denecke  of  Berlin  was  certainly  a  ihabby  fellow  with  a  giTubby 
beard,  while  the  Engelnicht  of  Paris  was  well  8have<l  ami  had  speda- 
Klep.  Yet  Denecke's  was  one  of  thocte  expressive  fat-es  which  are  not 
k»ily  forgotten.  His  former  associate  tned  to  watch  him  home,  but 
bled,  for  Herr  Engclrftcht,  seeing  himself  spied,  got  into  an  omnibus,  and 
^e  other  did  not  like  to  follow  htm.  The  young  man  wrote  to  friends 
at  Berlin,  however,  to  tell  them  what  he  had  ^ecn ;  but  he  was  cpiickly 
answered  that  he  muKt  l>e  in  error,  na  his  friends  had  lat^'ly  visiti'd 
J)e]iecke  in  prison,  and  were  quite  certain  that  he  was  under  lock  and 
My*  The  mystery  was  not  destined  to  be  cleared  up  until  some  months 
bterwanht^  when  Denecke,  having  completed  his  sentence,  ntuppeamd 
p&unigst  bis  fellow  s^jciulijiti^  at  Berlin.  He  was  then  in  very  weak 
liealtil,  and  announced  that  he  should  not  bring 'out  his  new8{iapcr  for 
^h»  prctcat.  Ho  even  talked  uf  emigrating  to  Amei-ica,  saying  he  could 
■Di  hba  a  finesh  incarcemtion,  which  was  sure  to  await  1dm  if  he  were 
B»  rvommonoe  writing.  But  soon  ailer  this  Denecke  died,  and  he  waa 
fcukd  to  have  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  This  fortune  (tould  not 
liaTe  been  honestly  come  by,  for  if  it  ha^l,  there  would  huve  been  no 
TCMQfi  for  Denecke  to  feign  object  poverty  and  to  allow  his  fines  to  bo 
p^  for  him  by  men  much  poorer  than  him^df.  From  additii»tial  facta 
^^■^  transpired,  it  came  to  be  seriously  8UHp*ctwI — though  it  contd  not 
MRHroallj  proved— ^that  T>enocke  wjui  a  "  reptile  "  who  never  umierwent 
the  full  terms  of  impriiFtonment  to  which  he  was  sentenced.  Oov^nment 
uaed  to  release  him  privately  and  send  him  on  jiolico  missions  to  Finnce  ; 
but  trerj  now  and  then  the  man  used  to  rt<turu  to  gaol  to  nhow  himself 
B^fiJMlds  who  came  to  vixit  him  tn  nppoinUsi  days.  It  was  estiibliKhtHl 
■MlPeDecke  and  Engelnicht  muHt  ha%'ebwn  one  and  the  same  man,  for 
K,^aDd  deal  of  the  cMii tor's  money  turned  oat  to  have  boon  invested  in  the 
name  of  Kngolnicht. 

AUusIuu  has  already  been  made  to  the  "Cabinet  Kolr''  of  tlto 
French  post-offioe.  It  was  very  busily  employed  under  the  Second 
Empire  in  opening  letters  addressed  to  the  chiefs  of  the  llopubliciut 
party,  and  to  Uie  noted  adherent»  of  the  Orleans  dynaaty.  Amon£  tho 
hfcttar  was  Count  de  R<^musat.     In  1800  tr  un 

A  Tisit  to  Queen  Marie  Amelie  and  the  <  nt, 

ttiuleeverat  time*  a  week  he  wrote  long  letters  to  lus  wife,  who  remained  in 
It  was  not  until  nfU^r  the  overtlirow  of  the*  Kmpire  in  1 870,  when 
ite  pft|ieiii  found  at  the  Tuileries  were  publinheih  that  the  Count 
that  these  letten  to  I  benn  regularly  o[)enod  in  the 

>  C^bloei  Kotr,'*  eopied,  and  i be  Emperor's  peruaal.    In  1 872 

YOL.  XU?.— Jfo.  264.  5iy. 
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CouDt  de  Kemusat  became  Minister  for  Foreign  Afikire  in  M.  Thiers* 
Government,  and  soon  afterwards  he  came  forward  as  candidate  in  Fftris 
for  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly,  against  M.  Barodet,  who  repre- 
sented the  extreme  Republican  faction.  In  the  conrBe  of  this  contest,  in 
which  the  Count  was  defeated,  party  spirit  ran  high,  and  one  of  the 
newspapers  which  most  violently  attacked  the  Minister,  published  some 
facta  about  the  latter's  relations  with  the  Orleans  dynasty,  which  the 
Count  had  reason  to  believe  were  only  known  to  himself,  his  wife,  the 
Orleans  princes,  and  to  the  persons  who  might  have  read  his  letters  from 
London  when  they  passed  through  the  "  Cabinet  Noir."  There  was  in 
particular  an  anecdote  which  had  been  related  in  one  of  these  letters,  and 
which  M.  de  R^musat  had  never  communicated  to  any  one  ezc^t  hii 
wife.  Accordingly  M.  de  Kemusat  took  M.  Renault,  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  into  his  confidence,  and  asked  him  to  discover  whether  the  jour- 
nalist who  was  abusing  him  so  heartily  in  a  Red  Republican  paper,  had 
ever  been  a  clerk  in  the  secret  service  of  the  post-office.  The  P^ect's 
inquiries  established  that  not  only  had  this  gentleman  been  a  spy  in  the 
pay  of  the  Empire,  but  that  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  Bona- 
jmrtist  agent  still,  and  that  the  *'  red "  sheet  in  which  he  wrote  was 
])re8umably  supported  by  subsidies  from  the  Imperial  dynasty  to  attack 
M.  Thiers'  Government  in  the  name  of  Republicanism.  Armed  with 
these  assurances,  M.  de  R^musat  told  the  whole  story  to  one  of  the 
journalists  of  his  own  party,  who  of  course  lost  no  time  in  exposing  the 
false  Republican.  The  aflfair  made  a  great  noise  during  a  few  days ;  and 
the  unmasked  spy  tried  in  vain  to  clear  himself.  He  blustered  a  good 
deal,  wanted  to  fight  a  duel,  and  demanded  that  a  "jury  of  honour" 
should  be  appointed  to  investigate  his  case ;  but  the  upshot  of  all  this 
was  that  he  i-etired  from  journalism,  and  not  long  afterwards  the  paper 
to  which  he  belonged  collapsed. 

Spies  do  not  always  render  services  proportionate  to  the  pay  they 
draw,  and  their  employers  are  no  doubt  often  sorely  vexed  by  the 
blunders  they  commit  through  over-zeal.  In  1872,  when  the  Count  de 
Chambord  had  gone  to  hold  a  sort  of  court  at  Antwerp,  and  was 
generally  thought  to  be  on  the  eve  of  getting  restored  to  the  French 
throne,  M.  Thiers  sent  spies  to  watch  his  movements.  One  of  these  was 
so  ubiquitous  that  he  ended  by  attracting  the  attention  of  two  of  the 
Bourbon  Prince's  supporters^  who  were  young  noblemen  fond  of  fun. 
These  gentlemen,  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  spy,  found  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  his  evenings  in  a  certain  cq/e  on  the  Grande  Place. 
Repairing  to  this  establishment  they  seated  themselves  near  to  their  man, 
and  began  talking  about  the  Count  de  Chambord's  doings  in  whispers 
just  loud  enough  for  the  fellow  to  hear.  The  spy  of  course  pricked  up 
his  ears ;  and  soon  he  must  have  been  convinced  that  he  was  discovering 
most  valuable  secrets.  The  young  men  related  marvellous  stories  about 
the  Prince's  plans,  the  number  of  adherents  he  was  gathering  in 
Prance ;  and  Bpoke  of  &  grand  coup  d'etat  which  was  being  prepared  for 
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llbil  hj  ft  number  of  BtAtesmen  and  generals  who  boped  to  t^ke  tha 
^oantry  by  eurpriae.  In  greafc  excitement  the  spy  flashed  theae  news  to 
V««ulloe,  and  M.  Thi«r«,  who  had  no  wish  to  see  the  Count  do  Cham- 
bord  watofod,  oommnnicated  them  to  hia  private  organ,  L^  Bum  PnUic, 
That  credulouA  newspaper  became  ramarkable  during  the  next  few  days 
for  puhliBhing  tb©  mo«t  extpaordinary  n«wB  from  Antwerp,  Every  day 
ihf9  ispy  had  eometliing  new  to  relate  out  of  what  he  picked  up  at  hia 
c«|/?,  till  at  length,  one  of  his  hoaacert  having  let  fall  a  letter  as  if  by 
aocidentf  the  »yy  discovered  (as  he  fancied)  an  elaborate  plot  for  kid- 
IMippu^  M»  Thiers,  The  letter  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  Count  de 
Ohatnbord,  having  resolved  to  soLzo  upon  the  tlirone,  woe  going  to  have 
M.  Thiers  apprehended  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  certain  General, 
wboM  nune  was  mentioned,  and  that  meanwhile  another  general  would 
•irat  M.  Gftmbetta.  M.  Thiers  was  a  fiisiiy  little  man  who  had  a  great 
belief  in  plots ;  and  on  receipt  of  the  tidings  which  apprised  him  that  his 
liberty  waa  in  danger  he  must  have  experienced  a  moment's  constema- 
MoD ;  but  before  he  oould  take  any  steps  to  prepare  for  the  threatened 
emtp  tTHalf  the  Union^  a  Legitimist  pa}>er,  published  a  chaffing  letter 
from  Antwerp,  in  which  the  hoax  playtxl  up)n  the  spy  was  related  In 
detail.  M.  Thiers,  and  the  editor  of  Le  Sinn  Public  (which  always 
protended  to  have  no  official  oonnectioni^),  then  looked  very  foolish.  Ab 
for  the  spy,  it  may  t^>e  doubted  whether,  on  bis  return  to  Paris,  he  waa 
received  with  smiling  thanks. 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  how  much  police  services  oo<st  in  countries 
wbere  Governments  have  cause  to  be  nervous,  tinder  Louiei  XV/i 
nigDt  M*  de  Sartine,  the  Licntenant-General  of  Police,  w&s  said  to  hav« 
bfwigbi  hiM  syntem  of  espionage  to  such  perfection  tliat  one  half  of 
France  spied  on  tha  other  half.  It  was  M.  de  Sartine  who  won  the 
following  curious  wager.  He  was  remarking  one  night  that  nobody 
could  leave  or  enter  Paris  without  his  knowing  it.  The  Duke  de  Che^ 
Tfvoie,  who  w&A  present,  undertook  to  come  to  Pkiris  and  upend  a  week 
Ibara  without  the  Lieutenant- General  being  any  the  wimt,  and  be 
backed  this  vaunt  by  a  bet  of  a  thousand  louit.  M.  de  Sartine  took  the 
bii,  and  the  Duke  wiis  allowed  two  ymrs  in  which  to  win  hia  wsg«ir  if 
be  eo<utd*  During  this  time  the  Duke  frequently  came  to  Paris  to  all 
•orte  of  disguises,  and  under  a  variety  of  names,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
ntUed  at  an  inn  than  he  received  a  note  from  Uio  Lieutenant 'General 
oompUmenting  him  upon  his  arrivaL  At  last  the  Duke  okme  into  Park 
dUffttiaed  sa  a  decrepit  old  woman  selling  apples,  but  be  had  acaroelr 
bobbM  thnnigb  the  gates  when  a  man  touched  his  hat  and  handed  him 
ft  letter  in  whidi  M.  de  Sartine  begged  for  the  honour  of  his  company  to 
dionrr,  duqguise  and  alL  The  Duke  paid  hii  wager,  but  hn  was  so  much 
raorlififid  that  he  dismissed  all  hia  servmnts,  and  from  that  time  would 
never  keep  any  man  or  woman  in  his  employment  for  more  than  three 
nunktba  at  a  time. 

Xl  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  the  Frrnch  tax]]aysra* 
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money  was  iqiiandered  in  helping  M.  de  Sartine  to  win  ins  bet^  fir  ifc  is 
evident  that  all  this  watching,  eren  of  a  aolitaiy  individual,  must  he  an 
ezpensiTe  prooen.  Unforttmatelj,  not  even  an  lypmrriinate  estimate 
can  he  arrived  at  of  what  police  services  cost  in  coontricB  whidi  are  not 
free.  Under  Napoleon  UL  the  item  for  secret  service  was  set  down  at 
120,000^.  yearly  in  the  hudgety  bnt  this  is  known  to  have  been  only  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  total  really  spent.  The  Emperor  had  inaoga- 
rated  a  system  called  viremerUf  by  which  money  voted  by  the  Cotps 
L6gi8latif  for  one  department  of  State  was  to  be  made  available  for 
another  by  means  of  a  mere  order  bearing  the  Imperial  signatore.  In 
this  way  about  2,000,000/.  a  year  nsed  regolarly  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  budget  of  the  War  Department,  and  was  applied,  as  is  supposed,  to 
the  expenses  of  the  Prtfectnre  de  Pohoe.  Bat  by  dedncting  supplies 
from  his  army  to  swell  Ids  police  force,  Napoleon  m.  did  not  save  his 
throne  from  revolationaiy  overthrow;  nor  could  Alexander  IL  of 
Russia,  with  his  horde  of  political  spies,  costing  probably  more  than  those 
of  the  French  Emperor,  protect  himself  against  asBassination.  One  may 
doubt  whether  any  dynasty  has  ever  been  saved  by  its  spies. 
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n  Culabiia  and  Greece  was  at  one  time 
'Mfiiiilnibiittil  ttnmption  which  is  commonly  made,  but 
UK  acaredy  a  proved  fuct.  What  hapjiened  to  the  Italian  Greeks  on 
eip  sarrendet*  to  Rome  ?  In  a  few  instancea  they  certainly  disappeared 
with  extreme  rapidity.  Arii»toxenii8r  the  peripatetic  muBiician,  relates 
of  the  Poaddonians — **  whose  iate  it  wa»,  having  been  originally  Greek, 
to  be  barbarised,  boooming  Tttscans  or  Romans,"  that  they  Btill  met  to 
keep  one  annual  festival,  at  which,  after  commemorating  their  ancient 
coatoma,  they  wept  together  over  their  lost  nationality.  Thia  is  tho 
pathetic  record  of  men  who  could  not  hope.  In  a  little  while,  Vnad- 
donim  was  an  obacnre  Roman  town  fiunons  only  for  its  beautiful  roaea. 
Bat  the  process  of  •*  barbarisation  "  waa  not  everywhere  »o  swifl.  Along 
tlio  ooatft-lise  from  Rhegium  to  Torentiun,  Magna  Grtecin^  in  the  strict 
itM  o£  the  teitn,  the  people  are  known  to  havo  clung  ao  long  to  their  old 
language  and  their  old  oonditii^n^  of  life  that  it  is  at  leaBt  open  to  doubt 
if  they  wer«  not  clinging  to  them  atill  when  it  came  to  be  again  a  habit 
with  Greekii  to  aeek  an  Italian  home.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centimes 
Qm  tide  of  Byzantine  supremacy  swept  into  Calabria  from  Constantinople, 
only,  however,  to  aubndd  ahnost  aa  suddenly  a8  it  advanced.  Once  more 
iuntfiry  wril-nigh  loses  sight  of  tho  Greeks  of  Italy.  Yet  at  a  moment 
ditioul  importance  to  modem  learning  their  existenoe  waa  honourably 
t  Petrarch's  friend  and  master,  Barlaam,  who  carried  tho  forgotten 
lowledge  of  Homer  across  the  Alps,  was  by  birth  a  Calabrian.  In 
Barlaam 'h  day  there  wtro  Urge  oommunities  of  Greeks  both  in  Calabria 
ta\d  in  Terra  d'Otranto.  A  ateady  deeraase  from  then  till  now  has 
brought  their  numbers  down  to  about  ^2,800  bouIs  in  aU.  These  t&w 
RumvoTR  Bprak  a  language  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  modem 
Greek,  with  the  exceptional  that  it  is  naturally  afTocted  by  the  surrounding 
lie  (!tnli5ct8  and  that  it  contains  hardly  a  Turkish  ora  Bclavonic  wonl. 
eir  precise  origin  is  *till  a  subject  of  conjecture*  Soon  after  Niebulir 
had  bailed  them  as  3£agsa  Gnecians  pure  and  fdmple,  they  wore  pro- 
oed  offhand  to  be  quite  recent  immignmts ;  then  the  date  of  their 
ivtl  was  assigned  to  the  reign  of  the  finit  or  second  Baml ;  and  lastly 
isa  growing  tendency  to  push  it  bi«k  aiill  further  and  evm  to  adotit 
some  strain  of  the  blood  of  the  original  colonists  may  have  entered 
into  the  elements  of  their  dr«cent.  On  tho  whole,  it  seems  easier  to  belieiro 
that  though  their  idiom  was  divided  from  the  Romaic,  it  yet  underwent 
nii^  tlia  a&me  aeries  of  modififlations,  tlia&to  suppose  them  to  luTe  been 
to  OfMMse  whoi  the  laogiuge  of  that  country  was  mtesttd  with 
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Sclavonic  phrafies,  which  have  only  been  parUj  weeded  out  within  the 
last  thirty  years. 

Henry  Swinbiime  visited  the  Greek  settlements  in  1780  or  therealwuts, 
but  like  most  of  his  contemporaries  he  mixes  up  the  Greeks  with  the 
Albanians,  of  whom  there  are  considerable  colonies  in  Calabria,  dating 
from  the  death  of  Skanderbeg.  Even  in  this  century  a  German  savant 
was  assured  nt  Naples  that  the  so-called  Greeks  were  one  and  all  Albanians. 
The  confusion  is  not  taken  as  a  compliment.  No  one  has  stayed  in  the 
Hellenic  kingdom  without  noticing  the  pride  that  goes  along  with  the 
name  of  Greek — a  pride  which  it  is  excusable  to  smile  at,  but  which 
yet  has  both  its  touching  and  its  practical  aspect,  for  it  has  remade  a  nation. 
The  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy  have  always  had  their  share  of  a  like  feeling. 
''  We  are  not  ashamed  of  our  race,  Greeks  we  are,  and  we  glory  in  it," 
wrote  De  Ferraris,  a  Greek  l)om  at  Cralatone  in  1444,  and  the  words 
would  be  warmly  endorsed  by  the  enlightened  citizens  of  Bova  and 
Ammendolea,  who  quarrel  as  to  which  of  the  two  places  gave  birth  to 
Praxiteles.  The  letterless  classes  do  not  understand  the  grounds  oi  the 
Magna  Graecian  pretensions,  but  they  too  have  a  vague  pleasure  in 
calling  themselves  Greek  and  a  vague  idea  of  superiority  over  their 
"  Latin  "  fellow-countrymen.  "  Wake  up,"  sings  the  peasant  of  Marti- 
gnano  in  Terra  d'Otranto,  "  wake  up  early  to  hear  a  Grecian  lay,  ao  Uuit 
the  Latins  may  not  learn  it." 

Fsunna,  fpunna,  na  cusl  ena  wnetto 
Orico,  na  mi  to  matun  i  Latini. 

Bova  is  the  chief  place  in  Calabria  where  Gi^eek  survives.  The 
inhabitants  call  it  "  Vua,"  or  simply  "  Hora."  This  word  "  hora,"  the 
cityy  is  applied  by  the  Greeks  of  Terra  d'Otranto  to  that  part  of  their 
hamlets  which  an  Englishman  would  call  ''  the  old  village."  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  *'  city "  is  used  in  an  identical  sense  by  old 
country-folks  in  the  English  Eastern  counties.  The  Bovesi  make  a 
thii*d  of  the  whole  Greek-speaking  population  of  Calabria,  and  Bova  has 
the  dignity  of  being  an  episcopal  seat,  though  its  bishop  has  moved  his 
residence  to  the  Marina,  a  sort  of  seaside  suburb,  five  miles  distant 
from  the  town.  Thirty  years  ago  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  wwe 
already  agitating  for  the  transfer,  but  the  people  opposed  it  till  the 
completion  of  the  railway  to  Reggio  and  the  opening  of  a  station  at  the 
Marina  di  Bova  settled  the  case  against  them.  The  cathedral,  the  four 
or  five  lesser  churches,  the  citadel,  even  the  Ghetto,  all  tell  of  the 
imwritten  age  of  Bova's  prosperity.  Old  street-names  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  familiar  spirits  of  the  place ;  the  Lamie  who  lived  in  a 
particular  quarter,  the  Fullitto  who  frequented  the  lane  under  the 
cathedral  wall.  Ignoring  Praxiteles,  the  poorer  Bovesi  set  faith  in  a 
tradition  that  their  ancestors  dwelt  on  the  coast,  and  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  Saracenic  incursions  that  they  abandoned  their  homes  and 
bi^lt  ft  towQ  on  the  craj^  of  Aspromox^te  neap  the  lofty  puturoB  to 
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HtHUj|^|l^  oattlo  (bopl)  wei'e  driveii  in  tlie  summer.  The  tmme  cxf 
jSf 4  iPodiiit  ^nfl  be  Aooonnted  for,  and  its  site  Ijears  out  the  idea  that  it 
WM  dtosen  as  a  refuge.  The  little  Greek  city  hnngs  in  air.  To  moro 
tbaa  one  traveller  toiling  up  to  it  by  the  old  Kog^io  ronUi  it  has  Heernuil 
suggestive  of  an  optical  delusion.  There  tB  iTfi-e^slttnent  to  bo  had  on  the 
vay;  a  feast  for  the  Eiight  in  pink  and  white  llowci-s  of  gigantic 
oleaodeav ;  a  feast  for  the  taste  in  the  sweot  and  perfumrd  fruit  of  tho 
wild  vine.  Still  it  is  disturbing  to  see  your  deiitiniition  Hunjit^ndwl  above 
four  head  at  a  distance  that  tteems  to  get  longer  in^stcad  of  shorter. 
Soflne  ootufort  may  be  got  from  hearing  Gnx'k  spoken  at  Ammendolm, 
itaalf  an  eyrie,  and  again  at  Condufuri.  A  last,  long,  resolute?  efibrt 
lifiogayou,  in  spite  of  your  forebodings,  to  Bova,  real  aii  fiir  ag  stones  and 
fotmtaloiiy  and  men  and  women,  and  lightly-clothcd  chitdren  can  make 
it ;  yet  still  Imlf  a  dream,  you  think,  when  you  sit  on  the  terrace  at 
•unset  and  look  across  the  blue  Ionian  to  the  outline,  unbroken  from 
base  to  crown,  of  *'  Snowy  ^tna,  nurse  of  endless  frost,  the  prop  of 
heaven." 

Thwe  is  plenty  of  activity  among  the  CJreeks  of  Calabria  Ulti-a. 
Many  of  them  contrive  to  get  a  livelihood  out  of  the  chase ;  game  of 
every  sort  abounds,  and  wolves  are  not  extinct.  In  the  mountaineers' 
cottages,  which  shelter  a  remukable  range  of  animals,  an  infant  wolf 
■ometimes  lies  down  with  a  tame  sheep ;  whiUt  on  ttic  table  hops  a 
doouvtioated  eagle,  taken  when  young  fi-om  itti  neitt  in  deSanoe  of  Uiii 
ttUmea  dropped  upon  the  robber  by  tho  outraged  }>arent-birds*  The 
ptiMuata  till  the  soil,  sow  com,  plant  vegetable!!,  harvest  the  olives  and 
gmpes,  gather  the  prickly  pears,  make  cheese,  tend  cattle,  and  are 
wim  in  the  care  of  hive&  It  is  a  kind  of  wisdom  of  which  tboir  raoo 
bai  ever  had  the  secret.  The  Greek  Calabnans  love  bees  as  they 
were  loved  by  the  idyllic  poet*.  ** Ehi  tin  rardia  to  molissa"  ("he 
1 1  V  '  '  fa  bee'*),  is  said  of  a  kindly  and  helpful  man.  Sicilian 
1  havo  yielded  more  oxeetlent  honey    than    Bova    an<l 

.•udoltti.     It  is  Bjul  to  think  of,  but  it  is  stated  on  good  autht*rity 

tho  people  of  those  lofty  cities  quarrel  over  their  honey  as  mu^h 

■0  about  Praxiteles.  Somehow  enry,  liatred,  and  all  unrharitnblcncaH 
V  into  the  best  of  real  idylls.  You  may  live  at  the  top  of  a 
>  find  cordially  detest  your  neighliour.     Th<^  folk  of  rondufurt 

the  folk  of  Bova  as  VutAni  dogs,  whicli  ts  answered  by  the  epithet 
.M  .  |«*rsi'Sp4su,  all  the  more  disagreeable  becauw  nobody  knows  what  i% 
means.     In  Teri-a  d^Otimnto  tho  dwellers  in  the  variou^t  Greek  hamlet« 
ves^  asaes,  Rim|ilotona,ar  Miancen*.    The  Italiia 

•^ I  to  class  Greeks  and  A  alike  in  the  categoiy 

of  "  Turchi,''  and  though  the  word  Turk,  as  used  by  Italians,  in  aooie 
cmes  simply  means  foreign,  it  is  a  questionable  term  to  apply  to 
lodividDahL  The  Greeks,  with  curioiui  scorn,  are  ooniont  to  fling  back 
tbe  charge  of  Ijitin  blood. 

Whfn  the  dav*s  work  in  doa^..  Com<^  tho  frutral  ovoninfi;  meal ;  a  dlill 
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of  ricotta^  a  glass  of  wine  and  snow.  Wine  is  cheap  in  Calabria,  wliere 
the  finest  variety  is  of  a  white  sweet  kind  called  Greco ;  and  the  heights 
of  Aspromonte  provide  a  supply  of  frozen  snow,  which  is  a  neoessaiy 
rather  than  a  luxury  in  this  climate.  About  the  hour  of  ATemmaria  the 
bagpipers  approach.  In  the  mountains  the  fiocks  follow  the  wild  notes 
of  the  '^  Zampogna "  or  "  Ceramedda,''  unerringly  distinguishing  the 
music  of  their  own  shepherd.  A  visit  itom  the  Zampognari  to  hill 
town  or  village  sets  all  the  world  on  the  alert.  There  is  gossiping,  and 
dancing,  and  the  singing  of  songs,  in  which  expression  takes  the  place  of 
air.  Two  young  men  suig  together,  without  accompaniment,  or  one 
sings  alone,  accompanied  by  bagpipe,  violin,  and  guitar.  So  the  evening 
passes  by,  till  the  moon  rises  and  turns  the  brief,  early  darkness  into  a 
more  glorified  day.  The  little  hum  of  human  sound  dies  in  the  silence 
of  the  hills ;  only  perhaps  a  single  clear,  sweet  voice  prolongs  the 
monotone  of  love. 

The  Italian  complimentary  alphabet  is  unknown  to  the  Greek  poets. 
The  person  whom  they  address  is  not  apostrophised  as  Beauty  or 
Beloved,  or  star,  or  angel,  or  Fior  etemo  or  BelicateUa  mia.  They  do 
not  carry  about  ready  for  use  a  pocketful  of  poetic-sugared  rose-leaves, 
nor  have  they  the  art  of  making  each  word  serve  as  an  act  of  homage  or 
a  caress.  It  is  true  that  "  caxedda,"  a  word  that  occurs  frequently  in 
their  songs,  has  been  resolved  by  etymologists  into  "  pupil  of  my  eye ; " 
but  for  the  people  it  means  simply  "  maiden."  The  Greek  Calabrian 
gives  one  the  impression  of  rarely  saying  a  thing  because  it  is  a  pretty 
thing  to  say.  If  he  ti*eat8  a  fanciful  idea,  he  presents  it,  as  it  were,  in 
the  rough.     Take  for  instance  the  following : — 

Oil !  were  I  oarth,  and  tliou  didst  tread  on  me, 

Or  of  thy  shoe  the  sole,  this  too  "were  sweet  1 
Or  were  I  just  the  dress  that  covers  thee, 

So  might  I  fall  entangling  round  thy  feet. 
Were  I  the  crock,  and  thou  didst  strike  on  me. 

And  we  two  stooped  to  catch  the  waters  fleet ; 
Or  were  I  just  the  dress  that  covers  thee, 

So  without  me  thou  couldst  not  cross  the  street. 

Here  the  fancy  is  the  mere  servant  of  the  thought  behind  it.  The  lover 
does  not  figure  himself  as  the  fly  on  the  cheek  of  his  mistress,  or  the 
flower  on  her  breast.  There  is  no  intrinsic  prettiness  in  the  common 
earth  or  the  common  water- vessel,  in  the  sole  of  a  worn  shoe,  or  in  a 
workaday  gown. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Greek  is  so  advanced  in  untaught 
culture  OS  some  of  his  Italian  brothers ;  in  fact  there  are  specimens  of 
the  Sonetto  Grico  which  are  so  bald  and  prosaic  that  the  •* Latins" 
might  not  be  at  much  pains  to  learn  them  even  were  they  sung  at 
noonday.  The  Titianesque  glow  which  illuminates  the  plain  materials 
of  Venetian  song  must  not  be  looked  for.  What  will  be  found  in 
Grseco-Calabriaix  poesy  is  a  strong  appearance  of  ainoerity,  supplemented 
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bI  tuaet  bj  an  almost  RUrtling  rovelation  of  tender  and  chivalrousj 
jjolingi  To  those  Greek  poeta  of  Calabria  love  is  another  name  for 
nlf  oiOrificB.  **  1  maryel  how  so  fair  a  face  can  have  a  heart  nQrj 
tijmDiiotiB,  in  that  thou  bearest  thyself  so  haughtily  towards  me,  whilaj 
tot  ihoo  X  take  no  rest ;  and  thou  dost  m  thou  wilt,  because  I  love  thee 
— if  Deeds  be  that  I  should  pour  oat  my  blood  with  all  my  heart  for  the0| 
'1  will  do  it."  This  is  love  which  discerns  in  its  own  depths  the  cause 
of  its  defeat.  A  reproach  suggestive  of  Heine  in  its  mocking  bitternet^j 
in  less  than  a  moment  to  a  cry  of  despairing  entreaty : — 

1  know  yoa  Iotc  me  not,  say  whut  you  moy, 

m  Dot  believe,  no,  no,  my  faithless  ono ; 
With  all  the  twI  I  aet  yoa  laugh  nod  pl«y, 

Tis  only  I,  I  only  whom  you  ebun. 
Ah,  could  I  follow  where  you  lead  tho  wny  : 

The  obstinate  tliotigbtx  npon  year  trjicM  ntn 

BlAkc  mo  a  fnint  of  love,  though  you  have  nonv, 
For  J  mnst  think  upon  you  night  and  day. 

The  scene  is  eo^iiy  pictured :  the  bravery  of  words  at  meeting,  all  the 
just  displesflUTO  of  many  a  day  bursting  fbrth ;  then  the  ceasstion  ofj 
nDger  in  the  beloved  presence  and  the  &ia1  unconditional  ^urrander.    Al 
'lighter  mood  sucoiieds,  but  love's  royal  clemency  is  still  the  text : — 

^y»  little  girl,  what  hava  Idone  to  theo, 

WhAt  huTo  1  donis  to  thao  that  thou  art  dumb? 
on  wottMattheii  aaak  ro^  onc«,  xnch  fni^nd*  wera  wo, 

But  nnw  thoQ  gOBtst  away  wbona'nr  1  como. 
If  thou  hAit  mJRaed  in  aught,  why  quick,  confcaa  it« 

For  thaa  thii  haart  will  all,  ya»  all.  forgire  ; 
If  miaa  bo  mine,  eontriro  that  1  shoiiJd  guesn  it ; 

And  aooa  the  thing  ahall  fiiiiab,  oa  I  lire  ! 

The  dutiful  lover  rings  ail  the  chAOges  on  humble  remonsttmnoe : — 

I  go  whore  I  may  aee  thoe  all  a!ona» 

80  I  may  knoal  before  thee  on  tlia  ground, 
And  ask  of  thee  how  ia  ii  that  unknown 

Unto  thy  heart  ia  evary  j^rick  and  wound  ? 
Canat  thou  not  aaa  thmt  e'en  my  breath  i.i  flown » 

Thinking  of  thee  wMla  atiU  the  days  go  ruund  ? 
If  thou  wouldit  not  that  I  ihould  qui^rkly  di#» 
l4>r«  only  ma  and  bid  the  reat  good' by i«. 

might  as  well  speak  to  thi^  winds  or  to  the  jitunua,  and  ho  arinuia 
Whensoever  I  pass  I  sing  to  make  thee  glad  ;  if  I  do  not 

a  few  hours  I  send  thee  a  groettng  with  my  eyoi.  But  thou  doit 
'set  the  deaf  and  likewise  the  dtunb  :  pity  thou  hast  none  fbr  my  teers." 
If  he  fails  to  fuliil  his  prophecy  of  dying  otttright,  at  any  rats  he  hlU 
tato  the  old  age  of  youth,  which  arrives  as  soon  as  the  bank  of  hop« 


35—* 


Coma  night,  pome  d^j,  one  only  thought  have  I, 
Which  giavan  on  my  baatt  maat  atar  slay ; 
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Gray  grows  my  hair  and  diniial  age  dnwi  nigh. 
Wilt  thoQ  not  ceaae  the  tyrant's  part  to  play  ? 

Thou  secm'st  a  Tery  Turk  for  cruelty. 
Of  Barbary  a  very  Turk  I  say ; 

I  know  not  why  thy  love  thou  dost  deny, 
Or  why  with  hate  my  lore  thou  dost  repay. 

This  may  be  compared  with  a  song  taken  down  from  the  mouth  of  a 
peasant  near  Beggio,  an  amusing  illustration  of  tbe  kind  of  thing  in 
favour  with  Calabrian  herdsmen  : — 

Angelical  thou  art  and  not  terrene, 

Who  dost  kings*  wires  excel  in  loveliness ! 
Thou  art  a  pearl,  or  Grecian  Helen,  I  ween. 

For  whom  Troy  town  was  brought  to  sore  distress ; 
Thine  are  the  locks  which  graced  the  Magdalene, 

Lucrece  of  Borne  did  scarce  thy  worth  possess : 
If  thou  art  pitiless  to  me,  oh,  my  Queen, 

No  Christian  thou,  a  Turk,  and  nothing  less ! 

A  glance  at  the  daughter  of  Greek  Calabria  will  throw  some  light  on 
the  plaints  of  her  devoted  suitors.  The  name  she  bears  =  Dihatera, 
brings  directly  to  mind  the  Sanskrit  Duhita ;  and  the  vocation  of  the 
Grseco-Oalabrian  girl  is  often  as  purely  pastoral  as  that  of  the  Aryan 
milkmaid 'who  stood  sponsor  for  so  large  a  part  of  maidenhood  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe.  She  is  sent  out  into  the  hiUs  to  keep  sheep  ;  a  circum- 
stance not  ignored  by  the  shepherd  lad  who  sits  in  the  shade  and  trills 
on  his  treble  reed.  Ewe's  milk  is  as  much  esteemed  as  in  the  days  of 
Theocritus  ;  it  forms  the  staple  of  the  inevitable  ricotta.  In  the  house 
the  Greek  damsel  never  has  her  hands  idle.  She  knows  how  to  make 
the  mysterious  cakes  and  comfits,  for  which  the  stranger  is  bound  to  have 
as  large  an  appetite  in  Calabria  as  in  the  isles  of  Greece.  A  light  heart 
lightens  her  work,  whatever  it  be.  "  You  sit  on  the  doorstep  and  laugh 
as  you  wind  the  reels,  then  you  go  to  the  loom,  e  ednda  magna  tra- 
vudia  travudai "  ("  and  sing  those  beautiful  songs ").  So  says  the  ill- 
starred  poet,  who  discovers  to  his  cost  that  it  is  just  this  inexhaustible 
merriment  that  lends  a  sharp  edge  to  maiden  cruelty.  "  I  have  loved 
you  since  you  were  a  little  thing,  never  can  you  leave  my  heart ;  you 
bound  me  with  a  ;light  chain ;  my  mind  and  your  mind  were  one. 
Now  " — such  is  the  melancholy  outcome  of  it  all — "  now  you  are  a  per- 
fect little  fox  to  me,  while  you  will  join  in  any  frolic  with  the  others." 
The  fair  tyrant  develops  an  originality  of  thought  which  surprises  her 
best  friends :  "  Ever  since  you  were  beloved,  you  have  always  an  idea 
and  an  opinion ! "  It  is  beyond  human  power  to  account  for  her 
caprices  :  "  You  are  like  a  fay  in  the  rainbow,  showing  not  one  colour, 
but  a  thousand."  When  trouble  comes  to  her  as  it  comes  to  all — when 
she  has  a  slight  experience  of  the  pain  she  is  so  ready  to  inflict — she  does 
not  meekly  bow  her  head  and  suffer.  "Manamu,"  cries  a  girl  who 
seems  to  have  been  n^lected  for  some  one  of  higher  stfttnre.    **  Mother 
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mine,  I  hare  got  a  little  letteri  and  all  sorts  of  despair.  S/te  is  tall,  and 
J  oiii  little,  and  I  hjive  not  tbe  power  to  tear  her  in  pieces  !  " — ns  she  has 
probably  torn  the  sheet  of  paper  which  brought  the  onweloome  intelli- 
geooe.  She  goes  on  to  say  that  she  will  put  up  a  vow  in  a  chapel,  go 
that  in  the  event  of  her  meeting  the  unnamed  cause  of  hor  miafortonee, 
abe  may  be  enabled  to  injure  her.  Tliere  ia  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ; 
tba  word  "anathema"  originally  meant  a  votivn  oSering:  one  of  thoew 
esucratory  tablets,  depomted  in  tbe  aacred  places,  hy  memiM  of  which  the 
anoirnt  Greeka  oommlttod  their  enemiea  U>  the  wmth  of  the  Infernal 
GoddoBoeo.  Mr.  Newton  haa  shown  that  it  waa  tbe  gentler  aex  which 
availed  itadf,  by  far  the  moat  earnestly,  of  the  privilege.  Moat  likely 
Lidy  of  Hate  in  Brittany  would  have  the  same  tale  to  tell    Impo- 

sedca  strange  ways  to  comfiaaa  its  revenge. 
In  some  extr«mitiei^  the  lover  haa  recourse^  not  indeed  to  anathemaa* 
but  to  irony.  *^  1  am  not  a  reed,"  lie  protests,  **  that  where  you  bend  me 
I  should  go ;  nor  am  I  a  leaf,  that  you  should  move  me  with  a  breath/' 
en,  aAer  ob6er^'ing  that  poison  haa  been  poured  on  liia  fevered  ritala, 
exclaims,  *'  Give  your  love  to  others,  and  just  soe  if  they  will  love 
I  do  r*  One  poet  has  arnverl  at  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
of  a  particular  street  in  Bova  are  hopelessly  false :  •*  Did  you 
ever  see  a  shepheiHl  wolf,  or  a  fox  minding  chickens,  or  a  pig  planting 
lettuces,  or  an  ox,  aa  aacriatan,  snuffing  out  tiipcrs  with  his  horns  t  An 
n  will  you  find  a  woman  nf  i'uveddi  who  kcxfpi*  her  faith."  Another 
his  song  with  sympathy,  but  ends  by  uttering  a  somewhat  sc^'ero 


^Miir  L 


rou 


Aliu,  &Iiif !  my  heart  it  b1«edi  to  ooa 

How  now  thou  ff^^i  nWmg  fii«»cfiniu^lat«; 
And  in  thy  aorroir  1  do  h«lp  c«n  b«^ 

My  own  poor  heart  is  io  »  piteoun  ftUte. 
Coumi  with  iwcH  woidi— ah  I  com*  and  iloetor  mo. 

Aad  lift  from  off  my  heart  thia  doloroiw  weight. 
If  thoa  «ome  not,  thta  ouna  can  pardoa  ihte : 

Oo  not  ta  Roma  for  thrift;  it  it  too  latt. 

The  Caliibnan  Greek  has  more  than  hia  ahare  of  th«  ptoga  of  tsiir»* 
love ;  that  It  ia  iO  he  aasuria  ua  with  an  iUration  tbiat  must  provo 
ivincing,  Still,  Bome  hatm  ia  left  in  Gilead,  Ev«n  at  Bova  th^tre  are 
idana  who  do  not  think  it  eaaantial  to  their  dignity  to  act  the  rAU  of 
The  pooreet  berdiman^  the  httmbleat  shepherd,  haM  a  chance  of 
:ting  listened  to ;  a  jioor,  bare  chanee  perhaps,  but  one  which  unlocks 
L<*  door  to  as  much  of  happtneaa  at  there  is  in  the  world.  A  t  Ic^t  the 
lovw  in  the  momitAina  of  Oakbria  would  bo  unwilling  to  admit 
there  exiata  a  greater  felicity  than  hia.  If  he  goes  without  ahoeii 
lore  k  enotigh  :  "*— 


Littlo  I  nnrmiir  acainit  mj  load  of 
Our  lot i^      '  '   '         Toidteliaa; 

For  to  hci  rot  tOk 

To  #••  tJtce  lAu^u  With  OiUM  rtd  1^  of  thisa. 


■fi 


Mi 
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Bost  than  my  not  a  void  vhen  put  I  go  ? 

Tbii  of  thr  lore  tormei»  moft  saio  ligB; 
Onr  lore  vill  no  deelioe  or  fiuliag  knov 

Till  in  the  ikj  the  son  shall  caaee  to  ihir^. 

Karro,  the  daj-Libcnirer  (to  whom  we  will  gire  the  credit  of  in^aii- 
ing  this  song),  would  not,  if  he  coold,  pot  one  jot  of  hit  burden  on 
Filomena  of  the  Bed  Lips.  Provided  she  laughs,  he  is  gnffirifantly  hlert. 
It  so  happens  that  Filomena  is  his  master^s  grand-daug^iter ;  henee,  alls ! 
the  need  of  silence  sa  the  sign  of  lora  The  wealthy  old  peaauit  has 
sworn  that  the  child  of  his  dead  son  shall  never  wed  a  peonilen  lad,  who 
might  have  starved  last  winter  if  he  had  not  given  him  woric  to  do,  oat 
of  sheer  charity.  Karro  comes  to  a  desperate  resolution :  he  will  go 
down  to  Reggio  and  make  his  fortune.  When  he  thinks  it  cnrer,  he  ieds 
quite  confident  of  suooeas  :  other  folks  have  brcnight  hack  loiB  of  money 
to  Bova  out  of  the  great  world,  and  why  should  not  hel  In  the  earij 
morning  he  calls  Filomena  to  bid  her  a  cheerful  fiuewell : 

Come  hither !  mn !  thy  friend  mutt  go  away ; 

Come  with  a  kiss — the  time  Is  flying  fast. 
Bore  am  I  thon  thy  irord  vilt  not  hetray. 

And  for  remembranee'  sake  my  heart  tboo  hasL 
Weep  not  becanse  1  leave  thee  for  a  day — 

Nay,  do  not  weep,  for  it  will  soon  be  past ; 
And,  I  adrise  thee,  heed  not  if  they  say, 

"  Jonmeyg  like  this  long  years  are  vont  to  last,** 

Down  at  Reggio,  Karro  makes  much  poetry,  and,  were  it  not  for 
his  defective  education,  one  might  think  that  he  had  been  studying 
Byron : — 

If  I  am  forced  far  from  thine  ejM  to  go, 

Doubt  not,  ah  I  never  donbt  my  constancy ; 
The  very  tmth  I  tell,  if  thon  wonldst  know — 

Distance  makes  stronger  my  fidelity. 
On  my  snre  faith  how  shonldst  thou  not  rely? 

How  think  through  distance  I  can  faithless  grow  ? 
Bern  ember  how  I  loved  thee,  and  reply 
If  distance  Ioto  like  mine  can  overthrow. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  he  has  not  found  fortune-making  quite  so  quick  a 
Inisiness  as  he  had  hoped.  To  the  sim  he  says,  when  it  rises,  **  O  Sun ! 
thou  that  travellest  from  east  to  west,  if  thou  shouldst  see  her  whom  I 
love,  greet  her  from  me,  and  see  if  she  shall  laugh.  If  she  asks  how  I 
faro,  Jell  her  that  many  are  my  ills ;  if  she  asks  not  this  of  thee,  never 
can  ^oe  consoled."  One  day,  in  the  market-place,  he  meets  a  friend  of 
his,  Toto  Sgr5,  who  has  come  from  Bova  with  wine  to  sell.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  of  safely  sending  a  sonetto  to  the'red-lipped  Filomena.  The 
public  letter- writer  is  resorted  to.  This  functionary  gets  out  the  stock 
of  deep  pink  paper  which  is  kept  expressly  in  the  intention  of  enamoured 
clients,  and  says  gravely  "Proceed."  ''An  inmie  Urga  an'  du  Itiochiu 
tu  dictissu,"  begins  Karro,    '*  Pray  use  a  tongue  known  to  ChiiBtians,'' 
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pOMS  the  scribe.    Toto  Bgrh,  who  \s  preetmt,  remarks  in  Greek  that 

insolence  should  be  punLshe^I ;  but  Katto  cx)unaelH  peiiee,  and  racks 

bndns  for  a  poem  in  the  L'ttlabroee  diftloct.    Moat  of  the  men  of  Bova 

poetise  in  two  l^ngnageA*    The  poem,  which  is  produced  After  a 

bte  amotint  of  labour^  tarns  chicQy  on  the  idlo  talk  of  mischief- 

niAkerSy  who  ore  sure  to  inalnuate  th/it  tbe  Al»«ont  are  in  the  wrong. 

**  Tbe  tongue  of  people  is  evil  speaking ;   it  murmurs  more  than  the 

iter  of  the  stream ;  it  babbles  more  than  the  water  of  tlie  sen.    But 

rhat  ill  con  folks  saj  of  ns  if  we  love  each  other  1     I  love  thoe  eter* 

Ijr.     Love  me,  Filomena,  and  think  nothing  about  it." 

Amame,  Filomena,  o  ou'  poasaw  ! 

Towards  spring  time,  Kjuto  goes  to  ScUla  to  help  in  the  sword-fish 
tiJenig;  it  is  a  bad  yeajt,  and  the  venture  does  not  succeed.  He  tiaarlj 
ioBM  ootirage — £ate  seems  so  thoroughly  against  him.  Just  then  ho  hears 
»  piflOB  of  news :  at  the  osteria  there  is  an  Itiglfse  who  has  sot  his  mind 
on  tbe  possession  of  a  live  wolf  cub.  '^  Mad^  quite  mad,  like  all  hvjksi" 
is  the  oomment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scilla,  **  Who  ever  hwml  of  tjiking 
a  live  wolf  t  **  Karro,  as  a  monntaineer,  sees  matters  in  a  different 
l^t.  Forthwith  he  has  an  inteirview  with  the  Englishman  ;  then  he 
imisfaeB  from  the  scene  for  two  months.  "Poveru  giavinetto/'  says 
the  Lost  lit  tlie  inn,  **  he  hs«  beoa  caught  by  an  old  wolf  instead  of 
catching  a  young  one  1 "  At  the  aid  of  the  time,  however,  Karro  limps 
op  to  the  door  with  an  injured  leg,  and  hardly  a  rag  leil  to  cover  him  ; 
hmt  oan*ying  on  his  back  a  sack  holding  two  wolf  cubs,  unhurt  and  tame 
aa  kattons.  Tbe  gratified  Inffk^  gives  a  bountiful  reward  ;  he  is  not 
the  Brut  of  his  race  who  has  acted  as  the  //<?ti^  ex  machiiM  of  a  love-play 
on  aa  Italian  stage.  Nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  for  Karro  to  hasten 
back  to  Bova.  Yet  a  kind  of  uneasiness  mixes  with  his  joy.  What  has 
been  doing  and  thinking  all  this  while  1  He  holds  his  heart  in 
at  the  sight  of  her  beauty  : — 

la  all  the  wmtH  tii^t  vomeo  met  my  gase. 

Bat  ncme  I  taw  who  could  with  tbae  eomparo ; 
I  SAW  tho  dames  whom  moit  the  Rhe^giaat  pn)«r, 

And  by  th«  thought  of  the«  tbajr  ■eemtd  not  fnir. 

Whoa  thoa  ait  drMeed  to  Bake  tJu>  morntiig  air 
Thr  utitt  •Usui*  >tiU  lu  w(jnd<r*r  und  «tt»Jix9 ; 
If  iliou  ■hoaldct  scorn  thy  Joi*  of  other  ilMy», 

I  go  a  viatlerer,  I  know  not  wh«rt. 

The  ator>'  ends  well  Filomena  prov&«i  ox  faithfui  as  ah«  it  fair; 
Kam>*s  lag  is  quickly  cured,  and  the  old  man  gives  hia  oonsant  to  the 
marriage — nay  more,  feeble  aa  he  is  now,  he  vi  glad  to  hand  over  the 
whole  management  of  tlie  iarm  to  his  son-in-law.  Thus  the  yoit^g 
couple  atari  In  life  with  the  three  inestimable  blessings  which  a  Greek 
poel  reckons  as  representing  the  sum  toUl  of  human  prosperity :  a  full 
ipnmi^p  e  dairy-houee  to  make  ebeees  in*  and  a  fine  pig. 
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In  collections  of  Tuscan  and  Sicilian  songs  it  is  oommon  to  find  a 
goodly  nomber  placed  under  the  heading  "  Delle  loro  bellene."  Th» 
Greek  songs  of  Calabria  that  exactly  answer  to  this  description  are  few. 
A  new  Zeuxis  might  successfully  paint  an  unseen  Tuscan  or  Sicilian 
girl — local  Anacreons  by  the  score  would  give  him  the  needful  details : 
the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the  height,  complexion,  hveadth  cf 
shoulders,  smallness  of  waist ;  nor  would  they  forget  to  mention  the 
nobility  of  pose  and  carriage,  U  leggiadro  portamento  altero,  which  is 
the  crowning  gift  of  women  south  of  the  Alps.  It  can  be  recognised  at 
once  that  the  poets  of  Sicily  and  Tuscany  haye  not  merely  a  vague  admi- 
ration for  beauty  in  general ;  they  have  an  innate  artistic  perception  of 
what  goes  to  constitute  the  particular  form  of  beauty  before  their  eyes. 
Poorer  in  words  and  in  ideas,  the  Greek  Calabrian  hardly  knows  what 
to  say  of  his  beloved,  except  that  she  is  dulee  rideniemy  *'  sweetly-laugh- 
ing," and  that  she  has  small  red  lips,  between  which  he  is  sure  that  die 
must  carry  honey — 

To  meli  ferri  »*  ettnnda  hilucia    .    .    . 

He  seems  scarcely  to  notice  whether  she  is  fair  or  dark.  Fortunately  it 
is  not  impossible  to  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  in  the  |ncture.  The  old  Greek 
stamp  has  lefb  a  deep  impression  at  home  and  abroad.  Where  there 
were  Greeks  there  are  still  men  or  women  whose  features  are  cut,  not 
moulded,  and  who  have  a  peculiar  symmetry  of  form,  which  is  not  less 
characteristic  though  it  has  been  less  discussed.  A  friend  of  the  writer's, 
who  accompanied  the  Exx)edition  of  the  Thousand,  was  struck  by  the 
conformity  of  the  standard  of  proportion  to  be  observed  in  the  women 
of  certain  country  districts  in  Sicily  with  the  rule  followed  in  Gieek 
sculpture ;  it  is  a  pity  that  the  subject  is  not  taken  in  hand  by  some  one 
who  has  more  time  to  give  to  it  than  a  volunteer  on  the  march.  We 
have  said  **  men  or  women,"  for  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  heritage  of 
Greek  beauty  seems  to  fiEill  to  only  one  sex  at  a  time.  At  Athens  and 
in  Cyprus  young  men  may  be  seen  who  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
gymnasia,  but  never  a  handsome  girl ;  whilst  at  Aries,  in  Sicily,  and  in 
Greek  Calabria  the  women  are  easily  first  in  the  race.  The  typical 
Grteco-Calabrian  maiden  has  soft  light  hair,  a  fairness  of  skin  which  no 
summer  heats  can  stain,  and  the  straight  outline  of  a  statue.  There  is 
another  pattern  of  beauty  in  Calabria :  low  forehead,  straight,  strongly- 
marked  eyebrows,  dark,  blue,  serious  eyes,  lithe  figure,  elastic  step. 
Place  beside  the  woman  of  the  last  type  a  man  dyed  copper-colour, 
with  black,  lank  locks,  and  the  startied  look  of  a  wild  animaL  The 
Greeks  have  many  dark  faces,  and  many  ugly  feces,  too;  for  that 
matter,  imcompromising  plainness  was  always  amongst  the  possibilitiee 
of  an  Hellenic  physiognomy.  But  the  beautiful  dark  girl  and  her  lank- 
locked  companion  do  not  belong  to  them.  Whom  they  do  belong  to  is 
an  open  question ;  perhaps  to  those  early  Brettians  who  dwelt  in  the 
finest  of  the  Syla,  despised  by  the  Greeks  as  savages,  vnd  docketed  hf 
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«  RomaDB,  without  rhyme  or  renAon,  as  the  deecetidatiU  of  etw^ped 

CRkbrin  offers  an  invitmg  fii^ld  to  the  ethnologist-     It  ift 

bable  that  the  juxtHposition  of  vnrions  races  has  not  led  in  any  com- 

ensunio  degn!e  to  a  mixture  of  blood.     Elach  commune  is  a  unit  per- 

petnaUy  reformed  out  of  the  same  couAtitnents.    Till  lately  intermarriage 

WAK  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  waa  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  in  a 

viUa^  who  wan  not  closely  related  to  every  other  inhabitant  of  it» 

The  Oreeka  of  Terra  d'Otranto  bear  a  strong  physical  resembUuioo 
to  the  Oreelu  of  Calabria  Ultra.     It  is  fifty  or  eiacty  yeara  since  the 
on.  K.  Keppe!  Craven  remarked  a  ♦*  striking  regularity  of  feature  and 
uty  of  complexion  "  in  the  women  of  Martano  and  Calimera.     At 
Martano  they  hnve  a  pretty  song  in  praise  of  some  incomparable  maid  : 


Jdy  San,  irbere  art  thou  going?    SUj  to  w 

How  patting  beautiful  is  she  I  lore. 

Mj  San,  tlii»t  round  and  round  the  vorld  dost  mora, 

HmI  thou  tmn  anj  beAutifnl  w  nhe? 

Hj  8im,  Tb&t  h&ftt  the  whole  votld  traTrtlcd  ronad, 

On«  bMiati/ul  Oil  M he  thou  hatl  not  found  ! 


^B  Next  to  his  lad/s  laughter,  the  South  Italian  Greek  worships  the 
^Hbna.  It  is  the  only  feature  in  nature  to  which  he  pay.s  much  Heed^  In 
^Vmnmon  with  other  forms  of  modem  Greek  the  Calabrian  poasessM  the 
beautiful  periphrase  for  sunset,  o  Uflio  vasUeggxd  (o  ^Xtoc  flaetKtwi). 
Language,  which  is  altogether  a  kind  of  poetry,  haa  not  anything  more 
profoundly  poetic.  There  is  a  brisk,  lively  ring  in  the  "  Sun  up  ! "  of 
f  tbe  American  Far  West ;  but  an  intellectual  Atlnntic  flows  between  it 
^^^id  the  Greek  ascription  of  kingship,  of  heroship,  to  the  Da-y-giver  at 
^Hfhe  end  of  his  cou 


Wio  hertlich  die  Sonne  dort  tinteffdit. 
Bo  tttrht  eia  Hold  !    Anbtftongiwurdig  \ 


[      had  t 

tan  apo 

^■Chria 


When  we  were  young,  were  not  our  hearts  stirred  to  their  inmost  depths 
by  thist 

The  love-songs  of  Bova  include  one  composed  by  a  young  man  who 
bad  the  ill-luck  to  get  into  priM»n,     "  Kemember,''  he  saya,  '*  the  words 
spoke  to  thee  when  we  were  seated  on  the  graas;  for  th«  loiv«  of 
t,  remember  them,  so  aa  not  to  make  my  life  a  torment     Think 
not  that  I  shall  stay  in  here  for  ever ;  nli-mdy  I  ha\'e  eomplet«d  one 
day.     But  if  it  should  happen  that  thou  art  forgetful  of  my  wottLi, 
bojond  a  doubt  this  prison  awaita  roe  ! "     The  singer  seemn  to  wi&h  it  to 
that  his  line  of  conduct  in  the  given  case  will  be  such  as  to 
him  to  board  and  lodging  at  the  expense  of  the  stato  for  th4>  rs«l 
days.     In  times  still  recent,  prisoners  at  Bova  could  see  and  be 
and  bear  and  be  heard,  through  the  bars.     Thus  tha  incaron«t«d 
had  not  to  wait  long  for  an  aoswer,  which  most  htivt  greaUj  r»* 
Uvwd  his  mind  :  ''  The  words  that  thou  didst  say  to  ma  on  the  tender 
I  remember  tham — I  forget  them  noL    I  would  not  have  thv* 
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mj  tfaem  over  mgun ;  bat  be  van  I  love  thee.  Nig^  and  dir  I  p>  to 
cfaucfa,  and  of  Cbrist  I  ask  this  gnce :  <  M j  Cbriit,  make  fbort  tke 
boftn — ^Iffiiig  to  me  bim  whom  I  lave  I  * ' 

The  Greeks  bare  a  craftr  proverb,  "If  they  aee  me;,  I  langh;  bvtif 
not,  I  rob  and  nm."  A  Gneoo-Italk;  votd,  maJkeriy  or  "  po^iaid,*  1ms 
been  suggested  as  the  origm  ciJfa/a,  the  name  of  one  of  tlie  tvo  great 
organnatioiiii  for  crime  which  poison  the  social  atmoephere  of  suuUiem 
Italr.  The  war  of  looking  npon  an  expeneoee  of  the  p****l«M»  of  the 
law,  not  as  a  letribation  or  a  diagraoar  bnt  as  a  nmple  niaebanee,  still 
prerails  in  the  prorinoeA  of  the  ex-kingdom  of  Naplea.  **  The  prisons;," 
sajH  a  Calabrian  poet,  "  are  made  for  honest  men."  Yet  the  pelade  of 
Calabria  are  rather  to  be  charged  with  a  confusion  of  mond  sense  than 
with  a  completely  debased  morality.  What  has  been  said  of  the  modem 
Greek  coold  with  equal  truth  be  said  of  them,  whether  Greeks  or  other- 
wise: pat  them  npon  their  point  of  honoor  and  they  may  be  highly 
trosted.  At  a  date  when,  in  Sidly,  no  one  went  nnarmed,  it  was  the 
habit  in  Calabria  to  leave  doors  and  windows  nnfiistened  daring  an 
abnenoe  of  weeks  or  months ;  and  it  is  still  remembered  how,  after  the 
great  earthquake  of  1783,  five  Calabriana  who  h^ypened  to  be  at  Naples 
brongfat  back  to  the  treaimry  200  docats  {received  by  them  ont  of  the 
royal  bounty)  on  learning,  throng  private  soarees,  that  their  homesteads 
were  safe.  The  sort  of  honesty  here  involved  is  not  so  oommon.  as  it 
might  be,  even  under  the  best  of  social  ocMiditions. 

In  that  year  of  catastrophe — 1783 — it  is  more  than  poeeible  that 
some  of  the  Greek-speaking  communities  were  swallowed  up,  leaving  no 
trace  behind.  Calabria  was  the  theatre  of  a  series  of  awfal  trmnsfDrma- 
tion  scenes ;  heroism  and  depravity  took  strange  forms,  and  men  intent 
on  pillage  were  a.s  ready  to  rush  into  the  tottering  buildings  as  men 
intent  on  rescue.  A  horrid  rejoicing  kept  pace  with  terror  and  despair. 
In  contrast  to  all  this  was  the  surprising  calmness  with  which  in  some 
cases  the  ordeal  was  faced.  At  Oppido,  a  place  originally  Greek,  a 
pretty  young  woman,  aged  nineteen  years,  was  immured  for  thirty 
hours,  and  shortly  after  her  husband  had  extricated  her  she  became  a 
mother.  Dolomieu  asked  what  had  been  her  thoughts  in  her  living 
tomb  J  to  which  she  fdmply  answered,  **  I  waited."  The  Prince  of  SciJIa 
and  four  thousand  people  were  swept  into  the  sea  by  a  single  volcanic 
wave.  Only  the  mountains  stood  firm.  Bova,  piled  against  the  rock 
like  a  child's  card-city,  suffered  no  harm,  whilst  the  most  solid  structures 
on  the  shore  and  in  the  plain  were  pitched  about  as  ships  in  a  storm. 
Still,  in  the  popular  belief  the  whole  mischief  was  brewed  deep  down  in 
the  innermost  heart  of  Aspromonte.  It  may  be  that  the  theory  grew 
out  of  the  immemorial  dread  inspired  by  the  Bitter  Mount — a  dread 
which  seems  in  a  way  prophetic  of  the  dark  shadow  it  was  fitted  to  cast 
across  the  fair  page  of  Italian  redemption. 

A  thousand  years  ago  every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  Oalabrian  moon- 
tains  had  ItB  Graek  YiscmitK    Kow  and  then  one  of  theso  andiorites 
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H|Mlpd  to  the  towns,  and  preached  to  flocks  of  penitenU  in  the  Greek 

SMff^bich  waa  und^ri'stood  by  all     Under  Byzantine  rule  the  people 

gen<jTaJly  adheretl  to  the  Greek  rite ;  nor  was  it  without  the  impo«ition 

of  the  bettvy  hand  of  Rome  that  they  wcto  finally  brooght  to  renounce 

it.     As  late  na  this  sixteenth  century  the  liturgies  were  performed  in 

Of«ek  at  BosaanOy  and  perhaps  much  later  in  the  hill-town;^,  where  there 

are  women  who  fltill  tpeasure  up  scraps  of  Greek  prayera,     Greek,  in  an 

tA^ot  senile  than  any  attached  to  the  ritual  of  the  E»istern  Church,  ia  the 

in  of  thought  marked  out  in  this  line  fmm  a  folk-song  of  Bova  :  **  0 

uro  pu  en  ehi  jemsia"  (**The  Lonl  who  hath  not  age").     The  Italian 

Bgines  the  CreJitor  as  an  old  man ;  witness,  to  take  only  one  example, 

the  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  Pi&an  Campo  8auto.    A  Tuscan  proverb, 

which  means  no  evil,  though  it  would  not  very  well  bear  translating — 

"  I^scia  fare  a  Dio  che  6  Santo  Vccchio  " — shows  how  in  this,  as  in 

^^other  respects,  Italian  art  is  but  the  concrete  presentation  of  Italian 

^^BopQlar  sentiment.     The  grander  idea  of  **  a  Divine  [)Ower  which  grows 

^^■ot  old  "  seems  very  like  an  exotic  in  Italy.     Without  yielding  too 

^^Ikuch  to  the  weakness  of  seeking  analogies,  one  other  coincidence  may 

be  mentioned  in  passing.     The  Greek  mothei*  soothes  her  crying  child  l^ 

tdUag  him  that  "the  wild  doves  drink  at  the  holi/  fira."     This  "ago 

''  recalls  the  d\c  Im  of  the  greatest  folk^poet  who  ever  Uved. 

is  now  repliice<l  in  ordinary  conversation  by  the  Italian  w»ar* ; 

Terra  d'  Otiunto  it  is  currently  suppoBed  to  bo  the  pro|ier 

of  a  saint.     The  next  step  would  natuiully  lead  to  the  06tiibliah* 

mentr  of  a  cult  of  Bt.  Thalassia ;  and  this  may  have  boon  the  kind  of 

way  in  which  were  eatablljihed  a  good  many  of  tlu»t«e  cults  that  paHS  for 

ervidenoes  of  natQr&-woi»hip, 

The  language  of  the  Gnt'co'Calabnan  songs,  mixed  though  it  is  with 
numberlees  Calabreso  corruptions,  is  still  far  more  Greek  than  the  actual 
spoken  tongue.  80  it  always  happens ;  poetr)%  whether  the  highest  or 
tho  lowest,  is  the  shrine  in  which  the  purer  forms  of  ^]>eech  are  preserved. 
The  Greeks  of  Calabria  are  at  present  bi-lingnal,  reminding  one  of 
Horace's  **  Canusini  more  bilingms."  It  is  a  comparatively  new  etat# 
of  things.  lienry  Swinburne  says  that  the  women  he  saw  knew  only 
Gmek  or  **  Albanese/'  as  he  calls  it,  which^  be  adds,  *'  they  pronounce 
with  great  sweetness  of  ac'cent.*'  The  udvatioe  of  Oalabrose  is  attended 
by  the  decline  of  Greek,  and  a  systematic  examination  of  the  latter  haa 
not  been  undertaken  a  moment  too  soon ;  the  good  work,  U^gun  by 
DomeoiooComparciti,  is  being  completed  by  Professor  Astorre  Pellegrini, 
who  has  published  one  vulumo  of  Studi  rtii  ditUtUi  Grtca'Culafrri  di 
Bava^  whieh  will  be  followed  in  due  coume  by  a  teooad  instalment.  Wo 
are  glad  to  be  iiblo  to  record  our  own  debt  to  this  exoollont  and  most 
ootirteotts  scholar*  He  informs  us  thai  be  hopes  to  finisli  his  resoarcKas 
m  tlioroagh  iospeotion  of  Uie  stones  and  mural  tablets  in  Oalabrian 
.Toymrds.  The  dead  have  slsewbers  told  so  mu^  about  the  living 
iJhiS  beet  resalts  are  to  be  anticipated. 
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It  need  ecaroelj  be  said  that  the  leavingB  of  the  past  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Italy  are  not  confined  to  the  narrow  space  where  a  Greek 
idiom  is  spoken.  There  is  not  eyen  warrant  for  nupjpcmng  them  to  lie 
chiefly  within  that  area.  The  talisman  which  the  honter  or  brigand 
wears  next  to  his  heart,  believing  that  it  renders  him  inynlnerable ;  the 
bagpipe  which  calls  the  sheep  in  the  hills,  and  which  the  wild  herds  of 
swine  follow  docilely  over  the  marshes;  the  faggot  which  the  yonth 
throws  upon  his  mother's  threshold  before  he  crosses  it  after  the  day's 
toil :  the  kick,  aimed  against  the  honse  door,  which  signifies  the  last 
summons  of  the  debtor ;  the  shout  of  "  Barca  1  '*  raised  by  boys  who  lie 
in  wait  to  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  returning  fishing-fleet^  expecting 
largess  for  the  publication  of  the  good  news;  the  chaflT showered  down 
by  vine-dressers  upon  boshful  maids  and  country  lads  going  home  from 
market ;  the  abuse  of  strangers  who  venture  into  the  vineyards  at  the 
vintage  season — these  are  among  the  things  of  the  young  world  that 
may  be  sought  in  Calabria. 

Other  things  there  are  to  take  the  mind  back  to  the  time  when  the 
coins  the  peasant  turns  up  with  his  hoe  were  fresh  from  the  mint  at 
Locri,  and  when  the  mildest  of  philosophies  was  first — 

dimlj  taught 
In  old  Crotona ; 

wild  flowers  as  sweet  as  those  that  made  Persephone  forsake  the  plain 
of  Enna ;  maidens  as  fair  as  the  five  beautiful  virgins  after  whom  Zeuxis 
painted  his  Helen ;  grasshoppers  as  loudly  chirping  as  the  "  cricket "  that 
saved  the  prize  to  Eunomus  ;  and,  high  in  the  transparent  air,  the  stars 
at  which  Pythagoras  gazed,  straining  his  ears  to  catch  their  eternal 
harmonies. 
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Sere  antumn  bad  bestrewn  the  ground 

With  spoils  of  many  a  ruined  dell ; 

And  fram  the  copse  no  shadow  fell, 

And  from  the  nightingale  no  sound. 

Forlorn,  and  stricken  ere  his  prime, 

A  dying  lover  paced  once  more 

The  wilderness  where  many  a  time 

His  childish  feet  had  roamed  of  yore. 

"  Farewell,  belovM  grove,"  he  cries,— 

"  In  thy  decay  my  doom  i«  writ  I 

In  every  withered  leaf  that  flies 

I  read  my  sentence,  and  submit. 

From  fateful  lips  the  stem  decree 

Hath  sped,  that  I  should  live  to  see 

Once  more  thy  glory's  swifb  decline, 

Once,  only  once ;  and  then,  ah  me ! 

That  my  brief  hour  should  close  with  thine. 

And  as  thy  leafs,  my  fall  should  be. 

Out  of  the  north  a  frozen  breath 

Hath  blown  upon  me,  wafting  death; 

And  lo  1  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 

And  promise  of  my  sweet  spring-tide 

Are  as  a  dream  that  vanisheth. 

Fall,  oh  fall,  quick-fading  leaf! 

Conceal  this  track  from  eveiy  eye; 

And  this  lone  spot  where  I  must  lie, 

Oh,  hide  it  from  a  mother's  grief  I 

But  thro'  the  solitary  glade. 

Should  my  fair  mistress,  desolate, 

Come  weeping  when  the  day  shall  fade. 

Let  your  faint  rustling  rouse  my  shade 

And  leave  it  len  diaoonaolata  I " 
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So  ipake  he  mournfiillj,  and  paaed. 
Never  again  to  tread  these  waji; 
Thick  fell  the  leaveB,  and  with  the  last 
Was  told  the  measure  of  his  dajs. 

Thej  boned  him  beneath  the  bare 
Spread  branches  of  his  Csivourite  oak; 
Bat  ne'er  a  dead  leafs  message  woke 
His  lonely  wraith,  nor  journeyed  there. 
As  daylight  waned,  his  mistress  fair. 
No  footfall,  save  the  shepherd's,  broke 
The  stillness  of  his  sepulchre. 


G.  Du  M. 
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cnAirrER  xux. 

COPHETITA. 

IT  was  probable  that  Ann{ 
Esther  looked  fur  ioi 
expncsidozi  of  siirpme,  if 
not  of  pleftsure,  from  her 
uieo©  ill  reply  to  tho  very 
important  Intimation  (i 
<he  conxidoroil   it)  wkick' 
}io   had  just  communi- 
cited     to    her:    **  Hi» 
1 1  igbneM  wighes  to  ha vtt  j 
five  minutes*  private  con- 
Vdnation  vrith  you  in  bis^ 
own  room." 

But  ElU  only  smiled 
and  answered  indilffr* 
rntly,  "  Very  well ;  BbaQJ 
I  go  at  oncel"  Hhm 
took  it  for  grantcMl  tbntj 
tho  •ecretary  bad  dc 
her  aonia  ill  torn  alroadj 
with  UiM  imti-on,  and  nhv  hide  the  fact  from  ber  relative^ 

whom  bliG  knew  it  would  v-u  ..-  ..^^joty  and  apprehension. 

**  I  aboil  Idji't  wonder  if  it  waa  upon  some  serious  matter »"  remarked 
lAiuit  K-^thtt  "  ily  Qf  loiM,     "Itb  a  veij 

ima>%ual  pn**  • 

I  cuppoau  Jt  is,'  .  luming,  girMike,  to  tho  mirror  to  M9 

all  waa  right  witii  i.. .  >v,dr :  **  I  hope  be  doean't  want  ine  to  sixkf 
ta  bim  at  tbiii  timi^  in  the  morning ;  for  if  my  voice  cnnnot  boa^t  oi 
mtieb  aimibiT  >t  is  still  bas  like;  Ibe  lark.    I  hiul  ft 

JoDg  walk  U  t  i^I  rather  tuvd/' 

**  You  dott't  look  tired/'  replied  Aunt  Estbvr,  admiringly  ;  **  but  1 
His  Higbncea  doean't  want  you  to  sing^   Yonll  bo  very  kind  to 
k't  you^  dear,"  Abe  addeil^  with  earnest  tendemsMi  "  Mid  not 
in  a  burry  and  without  thinking — that  is,  I  maao,  reflaotiiig  t  ** 


♦. 


^ 
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**  Speak  in  a  Lurry  !  "  replied  £1U,  with  aatoniahmMtt ;  ''IabhiI 
Bucli  a  thing  with  his  Highness  in  my  liie,  Wben  Ke  feddran  ■! 
always  feel  as  if  we  were  dancing  a  minii^  together — *  the  vad 
worship  of  conscious  grace.'    You  know  he  is  not  eaaictly  ih 
person  to  dance  a  gallopade  with."  W 

"  My  dear  Ella,  how  you  talk — even  at  &  momeat  Uk?  J 

And  yet  yoo  never  seem  to  annoy  him»  Now  pray  he  eur^^^^^l 
darling — and  God  hless  you  and  guide  you  aright  I  '*  added  Aimil^^H 
beneath  hor  breath,  aa  she  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  ^^U 

The  earnestness  and  significanoe  of  the  i^ieaker's  tone  would  »  ■ 
tainly  have  arrested  Ella's  attention  had  not   her  mind  been  tMti  I 
occupied  with  her  own  views  of  the  coming  interview.     She  rttsmt  I 
her  aunt's  embrace,  and  left  the  room  with  a  cheerful  nod  ;  bnt  ai  ^  I 
knocked  at  tlie  door  of  his  Highnesses  room  she  felt  her  he^rt  gopiwl 
pat  with  a  consciousness  of  some  6ort  of  ordeal  before  her.    Her  W^M 
however,  resented  this  feeling  of  appreheusiony  and  came  to  hssc  ^^H 
just  in  time,  so  that  she  entered  the  apartment  with  on  air  which,  mVH 
eyes  at  lea^t  of  its  oocupnjit,  became  her  admirablj.     It  wna  the  mb|| 
room  in  which  she  had  had  her  first  interview^  w^ith  his  TTigliT^»<^  ^ 
of  warm  and  mellowed  lights  from  the  stained   glass ;  but  instead  if 
being  in  the  alcove  as  before,  hia  Highness  was  standing  at  the  painfeid 
window,  where  a  couple  of  chairs  were  placed. 

He  came  forwaixl  with  a  grave  but  tender  amile,  and  led  her  loCM 
of  them,  but  took  no  fieat  himself.  ^^M 

"  I  have  ventured  to  send  for  you,  Mi&s  Josceline,  to  speak^H 
a  Bubject,  dear  and  noar  to  me,  and  important  to  both  of  ns."  BuM 
he  stopped,  and  Ella  bowed  a  little  stiffly  ;  she  wa«  more  osrt«i& 
than  ever  that  the  Secretary  had  made  some  charge  against  her  whidi, 
notwithstanding  his  conBdence  in  him^  the  other's  sense  of  justioe  ifid 
kindness  of  heart  had  prevented  him  from  taking  for  granted.  Sb 
felt  like  one  upon  her  trial,  hut  conscious  of  innocence,  and  somewhit 
indignant,  perhaps,  at  being  the  subject  of  any  indictment. 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  my  dear  young  lady,"  continued  his  12^- 
iiflis,  "  if  my  speech  does  not  chime  as  it  should  do  with  the  xneaninf 
it  would  fain  convey.  I  have  been  a  lonely  man  for  fortj  years,  and 
from  the  *  accident  of  birth/  as  eome  foolishly  term  it  **  (here  he  amikii 
complacently),  "  aod  still  moi-e  from  an  exceptional  position,  I  have  ta 
the  manner  and  the  tone  (if  I  ever  possessed  them)  suitable  to  the  dreom- 
stanc&s  in  which  I  find  myself."  Here  his  Highness  took  a  few  steps  sp 
the  room,  and  though  her  eyes  did  not  follow  him,  she  concluded  from 
a  certain  inistling  of  paper  that  he  was  referring  to  some  note  of  what  h». 
meant  to  say.  '•  Up  to  thig  day,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say 
yoii  arrived  beneath  this  roof,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  cont 
with  my  own  lot,  though  it  was  a  hard  one — to  live  isolated 
world  that  refused  to  acknowledge  me,  or  was  ignorant  of  my  claij 
and  to  die  the  last  of  a  long  and  kingly  race^  without  an  heir.    Bi 
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^^pHtlne  has  bc^on  more  kind  to  me  than  I  escpocted  o(  her.  Slio  hiia 
^Bxown  in  mj  waj  a  young  lady  " — Ella  looked  up  in  great  alarm,  but 
^^k  Highness  had  reaiuned  his  walk,  and,  unconacioos  of  her  movement, 
HPm  again  refemnsj  to  his  MS.^ — "  a  young  lady  of  good  biiiili,  of  a  beauty 
Jgi  my  night  iit  least,  and  I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  some  judgment  in 
^^Boh  matters,  an  striking  aa  that  which  distinguishes  any  female  members 
^^m  toy  own  line  (above  all  othei's  though  they  be  for  grace  of  form  and 
HBHttire),  and  of  manners  and  accomplishments  which  would  do  honour 
^  to  any  Court  in  Europe.  Her  father  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman  ;  her 
*^:  mother^  though  boasting  of  no  such  lofty  lineage,  waa^  I  am  given  to 
understand  J  very  " — here  his  memory  seemed  to  require  another  stimu- 
-^  lufi — *'  yes,  very  respectably  connected.  Moreover,  from  circumstanoes 
i:^  which  may  or  may  not  bo  regretted  on  other  graunds,  but  which,  »o 
1^  far  as  regards  myself,  must  1*6  considered  most  fortunate,  she  liaa  been 
^^  separated  fi-om  the  other  members  of  her  family,  and  would  thei'efore 
willingly  enough — that  is,  I  mean,  would  probably  not  be  indisposed 
ahare  with  mo  a  life  of  secluaion.  It  is  my  intention  to  place  my 
which,  though  email,  she  will  admit  to  be  a^tfficiently  brilliant, 
my  heart,  at  that  young  lady's  disposal ;  in  a  word,  to  make  her 
ly  wife,  I  dai-e  say,  my  dear  Miss  Josceline,"  added  his  Highness  with 
smile,  in  which  complacency  and  tendemeas  were  strangely  mingled, 
you  may  be  able  to  make  a  guess  as  to  who  this  young  lady  ia." 

^t  thifl  peroration,  although  of  coui'se  she  had  long  ago  been  aware 

rbither  all  was  tending,  Ella  was  greatly  agitated*     The  notion  of  an 

having  been  made  to  her,  read  aloud  from  a  MS.  like  a  speech 

tlie  House  of  Commons  (though  the  opportunity  had  been  denied  to 

of  saying  "  Divide,  divide  !  "),  was  so  irresistibly  droll  that  she  had 

lore  than  once  to  call  to  mind   the  generosity  and  conmderation  with 

'Lich  she  had  been  treated  by  the  speaker,  to  enable  her  to  repress  a 

lile  *  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  fully  conscious  of  the  compliment, 

ly,  the  honour,  which  in  her  companion's  eyes  he  had  conferred  upon 

The  words  of  her  aunt,  too,   *'  Don't  speak  in  a  huny,  without 

jflectiiig,"  also  rang  in  her  eai:8,  and  this  time  with  their  full  significance* 

Lunt   Esther,  it  waa  now  clear,  had   foi-eseen  this,  and  was  probably 

leairous  that  she  should  accede  to  his  Highneass  proposal     Nothing 

further  from  her  own  intention  ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  felt 

lat  she  owed  him  much,  and  that  to   him  at  least  her  refusal  would 

)robably  seem  ungi-acious,  as,  by  his  manner,  it  would  evidently  be 

lexpected. 

"  I  am  deeply  sensible,"  she  began  in  gentle  but  unhesitating  tones, 

of  the  honour  which  youi*  Highness  "  (there  was  no  question  now  of 

LTing  him  his  loved  title ;  she  would  have  called  him  "  your  M^eety  ** 

have  saved  him  a  single  pang)  "  has  designed  to  confer  upon  me." 

To  her  great  relief—  it  felt  like  a  reprieve — ^he  here  began  to  speak 

L,  but  this  time  out  of  his  own  head,  and  with  less  stateliness  of 

tjle. 
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**  That  it  would  be  so,  my  dear  joxmg  lady,"  be  said,  "  I  had  tcii- 
tured  to  flatter  myself.  I  foreaaw — ^I  will  admit  it — do  *li«»«^iw*«tfnti 
to  my  propoaal  Qpon  yoor  part," 

Ella  was  about  to  remonstrate,  as  she  well  mi^t,  since  he  had 
evidently  £sllen  into  the  error  of  taking  her  consent  for  granted ;  hut  he 
held  up  a  jewelled  finger  for  silence.  "  There  is,  howeTer,  one  im- 
pediment which  would  be  fatal  to  my  hopes;  in  the  ezistenoe  of  it^ 
indeed,  I  cannot — I  will  not — belioTe,  unless  I  hear  it  from  your  own 
lips,  but  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  another.  I  presume  I  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  no  lingering  doubt  remains  in  your  own  mind  of 
the  genuineness  of  my  claim  to  be  the  last  representative  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,  the  proofs  of  which  lie  in  yonder  desk." 

Under  any  other  circumstances  such  a  question  would  have  been 
distressing  indeed ;  but,  as  it  was,  Ella  welcomed  it  as  offering  a  way  of 
escape  from  his  Highneas's  proposition  less  painful  and  offensive  than 
she  could  have  hoped  for. 

''  You  hesitate,"  he  said  suspiciously.  *'  I  trust,  I  pray,"  he  added, 
with  great  emotion,  **  that  you  do  not  impute  to  me  deception." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,*'  interrupted  Ella  earnestly ;  "  your  nature  is,  I 
am  sure,  incapable  of  it/' 

*^  I  do  not  wish  to  be  complimented.  Miss  Josceline,"  he  answered 
slowly,  "  at  the  expense  of  my  forefathers.  I>o  you  doubt  my  own 
father's  word,  or  the  honour  of  my  mother?"  ^ 

«  No,  sir,  no." 

*•'  Where  is  the  hitch,  then  1 "  he  continued  with  vehemence,  and  a 
natural  indignation  in  curious  contrast  with  his  former  manner.  "  Do 
you  impugn  the  naiTative  of  St.  Rosalie  1 " 

"  It  is  a  matter,  your  Highness,"  replied  Ella,  plucking  up  all  her 
courage,  "  to  which  I  have  never  given  perhaps  the  serious  attention  it 
deserves ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  confess,  since  you  put  the  question  so 
directly,  that  I  am  far  from  convinced " 

"  That  is  enough,  Miss  Josoeline,"  interrupted  his  Highness  haugh- 
tily. Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  added  with  gentle  earnestness, 
**  Forgive  my  impatience  of  manner ;  but  upon  this  point  I  am  so  unused 
to  contradiction,  doubt,  the  least  suspicion  of  scepticism.  Let  it  be  my 
task  to  convince  you.  Here  are  the  documents,  which  (though  lawyers 
have  pretended  to  find  a  flaw  in  them)  I  will  imdertake  to  prove  in  any 
court  in  Great  Britain,  are  incontestable,  positive,  infallible." 

"  It  would  be  time  thrown  away,  your  Highness,"  returned  Ella, 
gently.     "  I  am  no  lawyer,  but  one  cannot  help  the  lack  of  faith." 

"  Nevertheless  it  is  a  crime,"  he  returned  gravely,  "  punishable  by 
everlasting  death." 

**  It  is  said  so,"  returned  Ella  gently,  "  but  I  do  not  think  your 
Highness  believes  " — here  she  smiled — "  that  matters  will  be  pushed  to 
that  extremity.  And  if  doubt  is  permissible,  or  let  us  say  even  ex- 
cusable, upon  a  subject  so  momentous  as  that  to  which  you  make  alIusioii» 
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wnth  mora  pudcnjihle  surelf  sliotiM  it  be  in  respect  to  earthly 
Sir,  believe  me  thftt  I  feel  the  oliligations  you  have  placed 
me  under  to  tlieir  fulleBt  extent.  I  shtLll  be  gmtcful  to  yon  jib  long  as  I 
Eve,  But  in  tbis  matter  1  must  i'e8erve  to  myself  the  right  of  private 
jml^mwit." 

"  And  I  the  sense  of  self-respect,  Miae,  Josoeliiie.     I  do  not  flaunt  my 

im,  but  1  will  have  it  reepecTfced — at  lenst  by  those  abottt  mc/'     (He 

not  say  ''abont  my  8aa«d  peraon/*  but  hii^  tone  im|)Hed  it.)     "I 

not  have  in  my  own  household " 

"  Sir^  Unit  L»  sufficient/'  suid  Elbi,  rihing  with  dignity.  **  J  have 
ired  my  *  warning/  and  yoxir  irighnei»»  may  depend  upon  it  X  shall 
require  a  month's  notice/' 

The  soom  that  for  one  instant  fljished  from  her  eyca  was  keener 
than  any  glance  of  Prince  Charlie's ;  the  pride  of  her  companion  sank 
Icanoe  beside  it.    But  the  next  moment  she  Intterly  repented 

our  reproof  is  severe,  but  jtifiii  Miss  JoscoHne/*  said  his  Hi^mess 

y.     **  I  have  behaved  ill,  and  unlike  a  gentleman.     I  apologise  and 

your  pardon/' 

**  Kay,  it  i»  I  who  sliould  ask  pardon,**  said  Ella.  *'  My  words  were 
ibeooming  to  myself  as  they  were  ungrateftil  to  your  Highness." 

**  I  Ibrgive  you  upon  one  condition/*  he  said,  in  a  voice  trembling 
wttli  etaotion  :  **  thst  you  do  not  address  me  by  that  title  again.  It  will 
bo  only  a  very  short  time  that  we  shall  l>e  together ;  for  I  know  you 
will  leave  Barton  now»  let  me  say  what  I  will." 

Bhe  bowed  her  head  in  acquiescence ;  she  would  certainly  leovo 
Barton*  and  that  at  once. 

"Yes,"  ho  went  on,  looking  at  her  kindly,  but  very  sadly,  **it  is 
hotter  so  for  both  our  sakcs;  and  while  yuu  iriiiiiiu  let  us  have  no 
bypocrijaes.  Nay,  I  know  yon  are  no  hypocrite ;  but  you  have  bwo 
compelled — It  is  no  fault  of  yours,  but  mine— to  play  a  part,  Hi*noe- 
forth,  youn^^  lady,  U>  yourself;  he  mutt  bo  a  fool  indiod  who  would 
^K-  1  in  hij^  natural 

^PDi  I   to  you  a  while 

i^.  It  is  sufficient^  as  nhe  will  underbUuid«  that  you  have  the  sin  of 
unbelief/'  Hero  he  smilod  vpry  wofully.  ''  If  <*%*er  it  lii*«  in  my  power 
to  do  you  a  service,  command  me.  Believe  me  you  will  find  CharU^s 
ISd  wanl,  if  no  prinor  in  your  cyt*s,  at  h«n.».t  a  chi»erful  glvf:r.  Do  nut  wprp, 
ttiy  dear  you  tig  lady,  or  you  will  uiunan  me.  No ;  you  must  not  kins 
my  hand  sgain  " — for  as  he  hold  it  forth  she  stooped  to  do  so,  "  Take  it, 
Dot  as  an  infctrlor,  Kinoe  you  do  not  think  yourself  so,  and  not  as  I  would 
bave  had  you  since  that  dream  is  over,  but  un  th<-i  hand  of  a  friend/' 

And,  as  he  s^wke,  nuch  tears  as  are  the  best  titles  to  honour,  whether 
t  hey  art  seen  in  prince  or  peasant^  filled  his  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  L. 
Depabtube. 

It  was  a  sign  of  inieofle  cariosity,  recognisable  hy  any  one  aiM^naintod 
with  the  nature  of  the  sex,  that  when  Ella  returned  to  her  own  room 
and  the  company  of  her  aunt,  that  lady  did  not  put  to  her  a  an^e 
question.  Her  face,  however,  except  that  it  had  a  deep  trace  of  anziefy, 
was  one  long  note  of  interrogation.  She  saw  that  Ella  had  been  crying, 
of  course ;  no  extraneous  art,  nor  natural  subtlety,  can  hide  the  fSut  of  a 
woman  having  been  in  tears  from  another  woman ;  but  why  these  tesrs 
had  been  shed,  or  whether  for  joy  or  for  sorrow,  she  could  not  guen. 
The  first  words  of  her  niece,  however,  resolved  her  doubt^  while  they 
crushed  her  hopes. 

*'  Dear  Aunt  Esther,  I  am  going  away  from  you." 

<'Oh,Ella!  ElUl^'waUed  the  old  Udy, " is  it  so  bad  as  that t  Are 
you  really  going  to  leave  mel " 

It  somewhat  surprised  her  niece,  while  it  greatly  relieved  her,  that 
she  urged  no  argument  against  her  going,  but,  without  waiting  for  any 
reply  to  her  question,  simply  sat  down  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

**  Yes,  darling,  it  must  be  so ;  you  know  it  must  be  so,"  said  EUi 
gently. 

By  a  sorrowful  movement  of  her  grey  head  Aunt  Esther  made  it 
plain  that  she  knew  that. 

"  I  felt — I  feared  it  would  be  so.  And  yet,  oh  I  Ella,  for  all  his 
faults  he  would  have  made  you  a  good  husband." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Aunt  Esther,"  said  Ella,  calling  to  mind  Le: 
promise  to  his  Highness,  and  eager  to  spare  his  pride.  "  I  never  refused 
him.  Our  disagreement — there  has  been  no  quarrel,  mind ;  we  have 
agreed  to  differ — was  upon  anotber  matter,  and  he  has  behaved  so  nobly 
and  so  well." 

"  What  other  matter  could  have  come  between  you  1 "  inquired  Aunt 
Esther  in  astonishment,  and  taking  no  notice  of  the  eulogism  upon  her 
beloved  patron.  **  I  have  watched  him,  and  seen  things  about  which  I 
thought  I  could  never  be  mistaken,  and  felt  sure  he  had  asked  you  to 
become  his  wife." 

*'  It  was  the  old  story,"  said  Ella  evasively.  "  He  asked  me  point- 
blank  as  to  my  belief  in  his  ancestry,  and  I  was  obliged  to  tell  the 
truth." 

Aunt  Esther  shook  her  head  with  a  sad  smile.  "  You  are  a  good 
girl,  a  generous  girl,"  she  said  significantly,  *'  and  I  will  put  no  more 
questions  as  to  what  has  happened.  Let  us  speak  of  the  future.  What 
is  it  you  mean  to  do  1 " 

'*  I  mean  to  go  to  Mrs.  Wallace.    I  hid  »  letter  firom^ber  loine  dayi 
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^^^Ki^teratlng,  aa  usual,  her  kind  Invitation  to  DevoDabli'e,  ftnd  I  aball  i 
^^Bp  wriUi  to  accept  it.'* 

*'  She  u»  a  kind  woman,  and  has  deserved  it,"  answered  Aunt  £»Uior 
nalv^ely,  as  thougli  '  -  of  eome  stroke  of  fortune.  "  But,  oh  1  niy 
ilariing,  how  I  filia  <  to  you  her  ! '' 

I  Aunt  Esther'^  delicacy  in  not  jiresfiing  hei*  upon  what  had  paBaedj 

Vvtwcsn  herself  ruid  tiis  Uighnees  waa  a  great  comfort  to  £IIa,  and  aJflO^ 
tliAt  oo  £U8picion  stKiiued  to  have  entered  her  mind  t-hat  Mr.  Heyton  had  j 
liad  aoything  Ui  do  with  the  matter.     She  had  no  wihh  tii  widen  the 
braach  between  her  aunt  and  the  secretary,  nor  to  leaye  nialten*  in  any 
w«jr  worse  at  Barton  than  she  had  found  them.     As  to  exposing  Miv 
Heyion'8  churacter  to  his   patron,   t*uch  a  course  was  foreign  to  her 
.     luiitire;  moreover,  she  was  well  convinced  that  Buch  an  attempt  would 
H||ail  in  opening  his  Highness  s  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  though  it 
^Lnight  make  him  miserable  by  awakening  hk  suspicions.     What  had 
^bappenad  between  herself  and  the  secretary  she  never  disolosed  even  to 
^^Iwrr  aunt,  but  it  made  her  more  eager  for  her  own  departure. 

Of  good  Mj>i.  Wallace's  wdlingness  to  receive  her  as  a  guest  she  had 
no  doubt,  and  she  had  now  some  hope  of  being  iu  a  position  not  to  bd^ 
^_  burdensome  to  her.     She  was  earning  something  by  her  poncil»  and  had  ik  i 
^■little  capital  of  her  own  after  paying  the  expenses  of  her  father's  funeral ! 
^Ka]»d  their  iinal  dtibta  of  about  a  hundred  pounds.     Dr.  Cooper's  account  shon 
V  bad  not  paid,  for  the  simple  reo^n  that  he  had  refused  to  tender  it,  and| 
on  her  reiterated  request  for  it^  bad  \\Titten  her  a  letter  so  full  of  tender- 
nflsi  and  generosity  that  it  was  one  of  her  most  prmoos  posaosaions. 

Tho  parting  with  Aunt  Esther  weighed  heavily  upon  her  mind,  and 
to  the  huit  words  with  his  Highness  she  looked  forward  with  some  distrn^s 
»      ftnd  embarrassment;  but  otherwise  she  felt  herself  almost  ungrateful  at 
^■tho  little  pain  she  experienced  at  the  thought  of  bidding  adieu  to  Barton. 
■The  fact  was,  tliat  in  npite  of  all  the  kjAdnoui  and  ootiaideration  with 
^B which  she  had  )(een  truiit»d,  or  [>erhajM  btoauad  of  it,  she  could  nevefr| 
^Egei  rid  of  that  senao  of  de|K^Ddence  which  was  so  unwelcome  to  her^ 
H  nature.     What  also  tilled  hrr  with  j«elf-reproach,  though  in  a  le6S  drgreo, 
was  the  calmness  with  which  she  now  contemplated  leaving  the  last 
resting-place  of  her  father,  which  a  few  monthi  ago  had  MemM  to  her  so 
faArd  a  trial*     That  veiy  morning  she  began  to  make  her  simple  prfpara^] 
iionit  for  depjirture  ;  and  the  ncJtt,  she  resolved,  should  see  her  on  berg 
ey.     It  was  better  so  for  hor  own  peace  of  mind,  and,  what  the 
more,  for  tliat  of  her  boift,  whose  prido  she  was  well  aware  she 
the'i'  Tjot  %a  seriously  as  sir 

e<l  ^  hand  le€«  indirectly.    ^^ 

the  other  hand,  aeiumed  his  1 1  ighncaA  hod  been  rejected^  and  pictured 
im  writhing  trader  such  pangs  of  wounded  amour  propre  as  could  not 
ooncetved  of  by  an  urdinar\'  mortal,  a  mi»>tAkf?  which  liad  the  furtunato 
efleot  of  i^eooDoiiing  her  to  KlU'a  immediate  flight.    Aa  interview,  how*! 
wgft  the  benetf  had  aith  her  patron  puxiled  her  a  good  dUeL     For  4] 
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rejected  snltor  the  fomid  bim  Tery  odm,  tboa^  hf  no  meuH  eoU.  He 
ff|joke  of  ber  nieoe  in  Foch  temui  of  eologj  as  bad  never  peeeed  In  Epi 
even  wben  speaking  of  bis  aaoefitnr,  and  pie— id  upon  her,  ftr  EDa's 
aoopptanoe — "  as  a  smaU  token  of  our  esteem,  and  in  acknowMgrneBt  oi* 
(be  ooold  bardly  bare  said  her  **  servioes,"  since  ifaej  bad  been  i*Mifi»*J 
to  arranging  tbe  flowen  on  tbe  dinner-table  and  in  tbe  sztting-ftwna) 
^'tbe  minshine  sbe  has  di^tensed  here  during  ber  xesidenQe  amongit 
un  " — a  cherjue  for  a  hundred  poand.«.  **  It  von  tbink  yon  can  persuade 
ber  to  aooeiit  more,"  be  added,  seeing  tbe  bonsekeeper  besitaie,  **  jon  vill 
do  me  a  great  favour,  Miss  BoA,  in  saying  so.  This  trampeiy  sum  in  no 
way  expresses  tbe  very  high  regard  and  esteem  in  which  I  hold  Mia 
Josoeline,  or  my  desire  to  be  of  service  to  ber." 

Miss  Burt  wss  obliged  to  say  that  from  what  she  knew  of  EDa  die 
feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  her  to  accept  soch  m  gift,  wboe- 
upon  hiii  Highness,  without  tbe  least  show  of  resentment^  bade  lier  keep 
it  in  reserve  for  her,  and  to  present  it,  if  occasion  should  arise,  as  if  from 
herself.  "  You  will  give  her  my  best  and  most  cordial  wishes  for  ber 
future  happiness ;  but  as  for  myself,"  and  here  be  uttered  a  sigh,  which 
to  the  other's  ear  spoke  less  of  physical  than  of  mental  pain,  ^  I  am 
feeling  far  from  well,  and  I  think  it  possible  that  I  may  be  nnable  to 
make  my  adieux  to  'Mias  Josoeline  in  person." 

From  which  MiHS  Burt  rightly  understood  that  there  were  to  be  no 
''goodbyes"  on  the  morning  between  his  Highness  and  her  niece — a 
piece  of  information  wliich  afforded  Ella  unspeakable  relief. 

Curiouffly  enough,  Mr.  Heyton  also  took  it  into  his  head  to  take 
another  early  walk  in  tbe  Park  that  morning,  and  to  prolong  it  so  un- 
fortunately that  he  was  too  late  to  witness  the  departure  of  "  the  excellent 
Mi«H  Josoeline,"  as  he  afterwards  termed  her,  greatly  to  Miss  Burt's 
in  J  illation. 

Ella's  only  ordeal  was  therefore  the  parting  with  her  aunt,  whichi 
indeed,  was  quite  sufficient  to  try  her  to  the  uttermost. 

"You  will  not  forget  me,  darling.  God  bless  you!"  sobbed  the 
little  woman. 

"  If  I  do,  may  God  forget  me ! "  cried  Ella  earnestly.  "  We  shall 
meet  again,  dear  Aunt  Esther.     I  feel  it ;  I  am  certain  of  it." 

"  I  trust  we  may,  and  under  happier  circumstances,"  answered  the 
other,  deeply  moved.  "  Oh !  my  dear,  you  cannot  go  on  like  this — I 
mean  Ixjin^  all  alone  in  the  world,  you  know.  Heaven  will  contrive  it  so 
that  my  pretty  one  shall  find  not  only  a  nest  of  her  very  own  to  shelter 
her,  but  a  mato  to  love  her.  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  all  about  it,  du-ling — 
and  that  was  why  I  felt  his  poor  Highness  had  no  chance — ^though  you 
never  told  me  a  word.  There,  don't  let  me  think  I  have  vexed  yon  with 
my  last  words.  Kiss  me,  darling ;  kiss  me.  Again  Qod  bless  yon,  and 
keep  you,  and  comfort  you,  and  may  your  sainted  mother  baTe  cause  to 
rejoice  in  you,  and  find  heaven  the  happier  for  it,  as  I  know  she  wilL" 

The  gentuneness  of  Aunt  Esther's  lovixig  words  made  more  than 
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for  ihcdr  simplicity,     Ella  felt  her  very  Iieartetrings  ilrawu  to 
her  aa  aho  clasped  her  in  that  last  GmbTac8y  and  started  away  upon  her 
life-journey. 


CHAPTER  LL 

FORACBE  FaEM. 

the  top  of  a  lofty  hiU  in  the  lieftutiful  Devonshire  country,  and  on 

road  where  the  Loudon  and  Exet^^r  coaches  were  once  wont  to  run, 

which  ia  now  almost  ix  silent  highway,  stands  u  solitary  inn,  the 

ot/al  W^^icomt,     It   has  no   departed  glories  to   bewail,  for  though  a 

m  le^nd  tallx,  did  really  take  liia  royal  re&t  there  nigh  a  century 

wa£  beoauae  hig  carriage  came  to  griof  in  that  lonijly  BfKit  and 

from  choice,  nor  wna  the  incident  ever  umde  a  precedent  hy  future 

mooATchs.     The  mail  coaches  tbemfielvee  htwj  uuJy  btopi)ed  at  the  Wd- 

conn  to  change  horRW  there ;  and  thou);h  it  had  nBbrdod  g<xKl  oppor> 

ty  for  the  occupant  of  the  box-seat  to  pi-encrilKj  a  gluuta  of  **  hot  with  " 

cold  without  '*  to  the  driver,  that  Imd  lieen  the  cxtont  of  ita  aocommo- 

But  in  late  yeara  the  development  of  tlie  national  pottion  for 

tureiique  had  now  and  then  brought  tourihts  that  way  in  summer 

f  and  tiio  landlord  Imd  made  additions  to  \u&  premises  in  tlie  «ba})e 

a  i)arlour  and  u  couple  of  bod-rooms  to  meet  theii*  requirementa.     Aa 

iced  claret  cup,  or  oven  the  ckrct,  thoae  modem  nroeasarios  of  life 

not  to  Ik3  found  there ;  but  the  inn  and  all  ul>out  it  wan  eleaa,  and 

you  understood  how  to  eat  poachtd  egga  with  a  steel  fork,  and  oould 

aleep  on  a  mitttrc^  apparently  stuffSad  with  mangtd  wurzel,  you  got  oo 

woU  at  thw  // 

The  two  you :  lut  the  landLidy  callnl  thom»  though  they 

very  much  grown  up,  at  pit^ent  in  occupation  of  tfaeaanew  preminoe, 

got  <m  very  well  there,  and,  thanks  to  the  wholesome  iiir  of  the  pkoo,  ate 

likfl  oonnomnta  and  ^lept  like  tops.     Otliorwise  they  did  not  takn  bo 

mw^  axefCiM  a«  wan  umial  wltl  i  %,  Itolf  a  do^en  of  whom,  with 

kfiftpmika  on  their  backji  and   |'      _  on  un  tht^ir  btowM,  would  pam 

the  duor  daily,  not  without  lo^jking  in  for  a  glan  of  **  shandigaflT,**  m 

deooeiioD  on  which   ihn   WeM^mm  prided  itsaU^  as  though  it  bad  booo 

thm  odginal  and  secret  receipt  of  Senior  Wrangler  eauoo,  or  Metteruidi 

pudding.     Some  of  these  okllera  came  up  the   hfll  on    bicyrlee,  with 

^^•dioos  toil,  like  flies  escaping  from  a  ssuoer  of  milk,  and  the  contnust 

^Btrtwf«n  the  rate  of  tbdr  arrival  nnd  thnt  of  their  depirturo,  when,  after 

^Bm  ■bandigaif,  they  shot  down  the  hill,  was  very  striking.    BesideR  these, 

^^KO'B  ^^"^  four-wheeled  wagon^i  wbo^e  approach  in  the  stilly  night,  or 

ih^  early  morrung,  cviuld  bo  heard  like  distant  thunder  traui  afar,  and 

'~      >re  frequently  huge  caravans  on  their  way  to  some  country  lair, 

matig<cYy  wild  besst*  wbone  roam  a^  they  smdt  the  *'  shandigalT" 

luppUed  io  their  ownera)  were  a  magnifioent  advertisamsBit  thrown 
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AVAT.  H^TUKs  <m  wbi!«L«,  too,  in  the  oocBpatiim  of  Cbeip  Jieks  and 
th#rir  wiT^  and  fkmilie:^,  were  prcttj  nnmeroney  andto  Ae  joan^  gectle- 
m«^  in  th«  fj*r;oir  who  took  k>  little  exerdse  tLe  ipwtarie  of  mQ  thk 
nomad  life  wa*  w#?Icoine  ar.l  intensting  in  a  high  degree. 

Tr.ti  Uux  WM,  oc#i  of  th^m  war  a  painter  ami  a  nnoker.  and  tli« 
oflif;r  a.  -rnok'rr  only,  if  we  pxcf^t  certain  jottings  down  in  a  large  note^ 
>io^^k  ^).if-ii  he  ma/le  on  their  common  expeditions,  and  which  he  confi- 
d'l.t'y  y^licT.-.d  to  ^^e  "  idea.*."  Their  habit  was  to  go  ont  into  some 
>«eatitifii]  iqtfft  with  a  Inndieon  ha^lcet,  and  work  in  their  diflerent  waji 
in  the  ofien  air;  and  though  they  nerer  put  themselves  to  ineon- 
▼enience  hy  j^hynical  exertion,  or  tried  their  tempers  with  fatigue,  they 
worked  hanl. 

"  Von  Heem  to  be  gating  on  with  your  new  story,  my  dear  fellow," 
iciid  the  elder  to  the  yonnger  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  together  one 
nu/ming.     "  I  conld  hanlly  get  a  word  out  of  you  last  eremng." 

"  Ytsn  ;  the  story  grows  longer  and  longer,"  returned  the  other  with 
a  sigh.  "T  can't  5ay  it  strikes  me  as  having  mudi  merit:  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  more  valuable  than  it  was,  because  you  see  one  is  paid  hj 
the  page." 

**  If  you  are  not  the  greatest,  you  arc  certainly  the  most  modest  of 
Authors,"  returned  the  other,  smiling,  and  in  a  tone  of  marked  encourage- 
ment. **  I  never  wiw  a  gentleman  connected  with  literature  whose 
hfmd  was  les^  liable  to  be  turned  by  conceit." 

**  And  tliat's  not  a  good  FJgn,  mind  you,  FeL«par,"  returned  the  other 
with  a  c»-rt^iin  vehement  bitterness.  "  If  a  man  doesn't  believe  in  him- 
wjlf,  it  i.H  hardly  likely  he  will  get  others  to  believe  in  him." 

*•  Hut  others  do  believe  in  you,  my  dear  fellow.  I  don't  know  what 
you  can  wihh  for  more  than  those  critiques  on  your  last  poems." 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  hadn't  known  the  good  folks  who  wrote  them,  or 
mther  that  they  hadn't  known  me.  The  question  is,  How  is  the  book 
likely  to  sell  ]     All  the  rest  is  leather  and  prunella." 

"  Nay,  surely  that  is  not  so.  There  is  a  literary  success,  my  desr 
Vernon,  and  there  in  a  commercial  success." 

Vernon  shook  his  head.  "  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  my  dear  Felspar. 
If  it  is  true  that  it  is  better  to  be  in  the  infernal  I'egions  than  in  a 
fool's  paradise,  I  am  so  far  to  be  congratulated." 

Fels-par  rose  from  the  table  and  placed  his  hand  on  his  friend's 
shoulder. 

"  This  bitterness,  my  dear  fellow,  is  unworthy  of  you." 

"  I  know  it,  Felspar.  It  is  also  a  very  poor  return  for  all  your 
efforts  at  encouragement."  Without  looking  up,  the  speaker  reached 
his  hand  up  to  that  of  his  friend  and  pressed  it.  "  Forgive  me,  old 
fellow  ;  you  know  I  take  no  mercenary  view  of  my  calling.  I  love  my 
■work  as  you  love  yours.     I  care  as  little  for  money  for  its  own  sake, 

but — well my  hope  is  not  dead,  but  it  grows  fiiint ;  let  us  talk  of 

0omethin|;  else.    Do  Tiot  iha  Wallaces  live  somewhere  hereaboatB  1 " 
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Close  Ijy ;  within  a  tnile  or  bo." 

Yon  knew  thftt»  and  novcr  told  mo  1    I  cun  well  gucsa  why.    How 
itful  you  are  for  me  1     To  meet  them  would  indeed  be  to  awaken 
old  memories^  and  would  only  make  forgetting — when   the   tiia© 
lee  for  it^ — mor©  difiicnlt.     How  fond  the  dear  old  Indy  was  of  her, 
Felspar !  *' 

31n»*  Wullnoc  ?     Ycg  ;  but  who  could  help  bciug  fond  of  lier  I 
lat  ia,  I   raeiui "  (and  htTo  the  artist  might  himaelf  have  supplied  a 
J  pretty  **  bit  of  colour  "  for  one*  of  his  own  landscapes)  **  any  one  who 
the  same  experience  of  Mies  Josoeliue,  ai  little  Davf^y's  nurse  and 
which  Mrs.  Wallace  had»  must  necda  bare  discovered  hcir 
mrntfl." 

Then,  the  momintr  betn^  fine,  the  two  youni?  men  sallied  forth 
niiual. 

FcUpar    1i;i(]    rfsolvi-d    thitt    <I.ty    mi    T.iKir.. 
Hill,  a  ncighliDunng  oujint'iico.  so'   c-.ill«,'ii   I   ■■•^ 
;ted  tliere^  but  which  was  now  roplai 
itury  ago,  a  p«dlar  had  been  murdered  1.  , 
bad  expiated  their  offence^  oa  the  custom  was 


t     ,.-  Ji  Ti  .11)  tijiUo 

n  ._-•»  j,fj   \  h.rit  had  been 

^:.     Near  a 

.  ,  .......  .^..^udrck,  who 

by  being  hung  in  chainf 


on    I 


in  the  yery  place  where  the  crime  had  licen  committed.  The  purple  of 
the  hf)ather  now  alone  reminded  you  of  their  deed  of  blood.  The  t^cene 
waa  of  the  most  exqui?iito  betiuty;  hill  after  hill,  and  distance  after 
diatanoe,  met  the  eye  on  all  aidirs,  like  wav«>  on  wave.  The  air  wn^  full 
of  a  tbouaand  summer  scents,  but,  iave  for  the  hum  of  hidden  bees^  not 
»  Mund  wna  to  be  heard. 

Tha  wisfsd  i&i»cta,  ivifl  and  frte, 

LSkfl  golden  btinta  on  a  rantiy  tea 

Ladea  with  li^bt  &&d  odour  th*t  pui 

AUiWMt  the  glMsi  of  thft  liriag  graiw, 

tlio  only  cr^atnrei  visible  thftt  ba<l  life  (n  them ;  yet  the  w] 
aeemed,  in  a  aenao^  to  te^m  with  it^  and  to  enter  ita  proieat 
extinction. 
On    a    Rmall  hillock  an  their  »  iv.  iit»werer,  atood   a    tombatoi 


••  Erected  by  the  Mayor  of 


in  1790,  to  commemorate  the  mui 


of  an  unknown  sailor  upon  the  heath  and  the  punbbment  thtit  overtook 
bie  it  wee  una.  Travel  ler^  look  on  the  other  aide  of  this  tombstone^"  on 
rhieh  waa  written  (m  a  hint  for  hia  moral  guidance)  "  Thou  ftlialt  do 
murder.^  A  few  atepe  further  on  was  the  memorial  croaSt  with 
teocta  from  Beriptnre  engraved  on  the  fbur  nkfea  of  its  base. 
**Thia  croaa,  viea  the  ifibM,  and  ita  iiv  "  obaervod  Fol 

**  ia  titriouily  t3rpical  of  the  revolution  in  ti.v,.,^...  ^ud  manner  amonj 
Ui^  and  in  atraoge  contrast  to  yonder  tomhetont.*' 

**  Tbm  you  think  theee  texts  are  additsied  to  tlie  mitrderem,  do  ycml 
in^nirtd  Vcrooii. 

Thmf  waa  aomc^thing^  »o  comUsil  in  the  auggeetion,  or  perhafia  in  Uie 
in  which  it  waa  put,  (hnl  F<dffar  burst  9^%  laughing,     rtriiaps  it 
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was  an  ill-timed,  or  ratber  ill-pUoed  pleatuitrj,  but  at  aJlereols  the  next 
moment  he  regretted  it. 

'*  Good  heaTenii !"  he  whispered,  '<  I  baye  startled  m  &wii." 

And,  indeed,  from  a  hollow  which  had  hitherto  fcmcealed  ber  from 
their  view  there  had  started  op  a  yoong  ladj.  She  had  m  pencQ  and 
sketch-book  in  her  hand,  and  had  evidently  been  dietorbed  in  her  occu- 
pation by  Felspar  8  unexpected  merriment. 

''  Good  heayens ! "  ejaculated  Vernon  in  a  muffled  Toioe^  whidi  nerer- 
theless  was  full  of  emotion,  *'  it  is  Miss  JoGoeline." 

Quickly  as  he  had  identified  her,  the  recognition  on  her  part  had 
Ijeen  simultaneous.  It  was  for  the  young  men,  of  oourae,  to  advance 
towards  her — as  they  did  at  once — and  not  she  towards  them,  which  was 
fortunate,  for  for  the  moment  her  limbs  refused  their  office ;  she  stood 
spf.'lUx)und  gazing  on  him  of  whom  she  had  thought  so  often,  bat  had 
never  expected  to  see  again,  and  least  of  all  on  Gallows  HilL 

Felsjjar  was  the  first  to  speak.  **  My  dear  Miss  Josoeline,  how  on 
earth  came  you  herel" 

"  Nay,  it  is  I  who  should  ask  you  both  that  question.  You  are  mere 
visitors,  I  suppose,  whereas  I  am  a  resident.  I  am  staying  with  dear 
Mrs.  Wallace.     That  is  her  husband's  farm  down  yonder." 

8he  pointed  in  the  direction  in  question,  but  neither  of  them  had  eyes 
but  for  lierKolf. 

"  This  is  a  most  unexpected  pleasure,"  said  Vernon  softly,  a  remark 
in  itself  as  little  si^ificant  as  it  was  original,  yet  somehow  she  seemed 
to  understand  that  it  meant  a  good  deal.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages 
wliicli  lovers  possess.  To  ordinary  mortals  their  talk  appears  bald  and 
conimonplace  enough,  but  to  the  ear  to  which  it  is  addressed  it  clothes 
itself  with  meiining. 

"But  how  is  it  you  have  left  Barton  Castle?"  inquired  Felspar; 
"  did  his  Highness  threaten  to  make  you  a  countess  in  your  own  right, 
and  so  ofTond  your  radical  principles,  or  did  the  Secretary  Bird  become 
intolerable?" 

"  It  was  neither  of  those  reasons,  I  suppose  I  got  tired  of  my  gilded 
cage ;  with  dear  Mrs.  Wallace  I  am  freo  as  air.  How  delighted  she 
will  bo  to  see  you  both  at  Foracre  Farm !  " 

Ftdspar  glanced  at  Vernon ;  should  he  frame  some  excuse  for  him 
about  having  to  return  to  town  that  very  day,  or  let  matters  take  their 
course? 

**  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  exclaimed  Vernon  earnestly ;  then 
remembering  his  late  prudent  resolutions  he  added,  "  I  don't  think  it 
would  do  for  us,  Felspar,  to  be  so  near  and  not  to  look  in,  eh  ? " 

"  Of  course  you'll  look  in,  Mr.  Felspar,"  said  Ella  (it  was  curious  how 
she  preferred  to  address  him  rather  than  his  companion).  "  I  should  never 
dare  to  tell  her  I  had  met  you  here  and  not  brought  you  home.  That 
sudden  laugh  of  yours,  when  I  thought  I  was  quite  alone  with  ihe 
humble  bees,  has  so  startled  me  that  I  am  sore  I  cannot  do  a  atioka  of 
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pcnrk  ibis  momlng^  and  it  is  only  fair  that  jon  shonld  suffer  for  it  bgr 
lieing  made  w  idle  as  myself." 

She  waft  packing  up  her  drawing  materials  as  she  spoke,  and  there 
mi  no  alternative  for  Felspar  but  to  do  the  like  with  bts  more  extenaive 
ftepaiationa. 

Aji  for  Yemon,  now  he  had  once  consented  to  be  led  to  Capua  he  ap- 
Mared  to  give  himself  up  to  pleasure  ttoreservedly.  The  colour  had 
faoimted  high  into  hia  cheeks,  and  a  light  waa  in  his  eye  that  had  not 
i^been  there  for  mjiiiy  a  day. 

So  the  boy  who  is  going  to  school  to-morrow  will  at  least  eiyoy^  as 
he  promises  himscdfp  \ns  bist  dny  o(  the  hnl!dfiy>%  at  horna,  or  the  soldier 
ordered  beyond  the  seas  his  la^t  day  iu  old  England,  as  though  rith«»r 
xottld  shut  out  the  morrow  from  bis  mind,  or  prev^put  the  shadow  of 
the  coming  farewell  pn»jecting  itsf^lf  upon  the  white  present. 

Foracre  Farm  was  a  picturesque  and  iincicut  edifice  of  oonsiderabla 

aize,  which,  but  for  its  ricks  and  bams,  miiibt  have  been  termed  an 

i^Siiabethan  mansion.     The  Wallaces  t)'  income  had 

[ten  9,000/.  imiteAd  of  DOO/,  a  year  (fur  ii  .  k  how  large 

LA  factor  in  oui*  worship  of  ancestry  is  the  j>os8cssion  of  hard  cash),  would 

llbave  been  a  county  family  of  the  most  %vnerabledt?scrii>tion.     As  it  wiut, 

^Hmj  were  yeomen,  aa  they  had  heksn  from  the  time  "  Kitii^'  Llarry  hix)k€into 

thospencoand  turned  tho  monks  JidritV  Everything  nWut  the  place  waa 

handsome  and  snbstantial,  but  with  few  &igns  of  luxuij.     The  house, 

which  wiis  built  of  stono,  had  a  large  frontagic  aglow  with  climUng  rose% 

and  nsnmU  courtyard,  also  of stom%  but  with  two  larijc  l»L»di*  (not  juiriem*) 

full  of  tho  jwunc  ij;Ioriou»  flowers*     Through  tlie  ojx'u  doon4  »nd  tXiQ  Haggt'd 

itona  pasaage  between  tliem^  could  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  tlie  old  garden 

at  the  back|  from  which  came  the  sweet  breath  of  welcome  fWim  the 

Willi flo wen  and  mignonette.   On  either  side  were  the  parlours  (for  dining* 

,  room  and  drawing-room  Mr.  Wallac**  v><      *       v«t  juivo  them  c»\llod), 

^  thick* walled  and  oool,  with  their  stone wk  hIikMlm]  with  littlo 

diamond  pines,  whoregf  if  a  pone  wa«  broken  no  gnsot  hiirm  wag  done — 
which  wan  fortunate,  abioe  there  was  no  ghmer  within  ten  uale^i  of  them. 
The  moo  of  tho  oxen,  th«  hark  of  the  sheep-dog,  And  tho  click  of  the 
r  milkini?  pail,  ^erw  the  only  Houndu  to  be  heard  abotM  jiiestered 

valley  fftnii.  but  wnthin,  thrre  hud  of  bt/o  l>oen  an  irn|  into  tho 

Urger  of  Uit»  two  Kitting- roomH  of  what  Mr.  WalWe  motltittly  termed 
**  a  box  of  music  '* — which  was  in  fact  an  exc4>Ilcnt  cottago  piAno.     The 
I  old  spinet  on  wbi(*h  poor  Ck^rty  (Mm.  Wallace's  diuul  niec*c)  luul  been 
wont  to  play  had  been  rf^legat*>d  to  uu  upper  chain licr  a  few  days  after 
Ella^s  arrival.     It  wna  hnpowiiblc  for  h«r  to  tftiy  ^*  that  piano  haa  been  got 
ior  me,"  because  it  wonld  tiave  oflended  her  hont  and  hosteai ;  bat 
kntw  tt  of  oourao  as  well  as  though  they  had  told  her  ao  in  co  many 
lln  other  respects  her  weloome  had  been  aa  demonstiatlvo  as  their 
[  Iwartfl  oouM  make  it ;  and  then*  had  boon  no  apolcigiea  for  tha  ahmeo  of 
[amek  thingi  as  from  the  nattxro  of  tho  oaae  were  laddng.    Incto 
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Fenian  carpets  of  Barton  Castle  there  were  oaken  floors ;  and  in  place 
of  her  boudoir  there  was  a  huge  sparely  furnished  room  upstaira  looking 
northwards,  which  by  some  mysterious  instinct  her  hostess  had  divined 
was  suitable  for  painting  purposes.  Her  bedroom,  though  no  bower,  was 
a  model  of  neatness  and  comfort ;  with  an  oak  wardrobe  so  bright  and 
shining  that  it  rivalled  the  mirror  :  cupboards  laige  enough  for  a  queen's 
wardrobe :  and  drawers  with  metal  tags,  which,  when  pulled  out^  per- 
fumed the  air  with  lavender. 

To  the  questions  put  to  her  by  the  two  young  men  as  to  her  host  and 
hostess  Ella  had  but  one  answer  :  *'  They  are  simply  the  kindest  couple  in 
the  world.  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  my  treatment  at  Foracre 
Farm  is  that  it  fills  me  with  a  constant  sense  of  unworthiness." 

One  thing  more  she  added  when  they  would  have  combated  this 
latter  view  of  the  case : 

"  What  I  am  always  saying  to  myself  next  to  *  I  don't  deserve  it,*  is 
*  How  different  things  might  have  been  with  me  I  *  You  must  not  think 
I  am  so  foolish,  as  well  as  ungrateful,  as  to  forget  that." 

To  this  neither  answered  a  word,  but  looked  very  grave.  They  knew 
of  course  how  true  it  was,  and  it  distressed  them  to  think  to  what  straits 
this  delicate  and  fragile  creature,  whom  they  both  loved  so  tenderly, 
might  have  been  exposed  in  the  sea  of  life,  and  also  how  very  far  she  was 
from  a  haven  of  safety  yet. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Wallace  was  glad  to  see  her  two  visitors,  was  very 
feebly  to  express  the  nature  of  her  welcome.  For  the  first  moment  she 
could  do  nothing  but  shake  their  hands  and  scream  to  her  husband,  who 
was  somew^here  among  his  ricks, "  John,  John,  come  quick,  they  are  come 
at  last."  For  she  had  extorted  a  solemn  promise  from  both,  befoi*e  she 
left  Wallington,  that  they  would  come  to  Devonshire,  and  had  no  idea 
that  they  had  any  other  purpose  in  so  doing  than  to  be  her  guests. 

When  she  understood  that  they  were  staying  at  the  Royal  Wdcoine, 
her  indignation  was  considerable;  but  John  the  Silent  said  nothing, 
but  presently,  leaving  the  room,  despatched  a  light  cart  for  their  luggage, 
which  they  found,  to  their  extreme  astonishment,  in  the  rooms  to  which 
they  were  shown  to  wash  their  hands  before  the  midday  meal. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  laugh  and  cordially  accept  the 
situation. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  a  perfect  idyll,"  exclaimed  Felspar  with  serene 
content. 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  yeoman,  who  was  present  when  this  remark  was 
made.  "  You  can  be  as  idle  as  you  like  here,  and  you'll  find  it  will  do 
you  a  power  of  good." 

The  golden  days  that  followed  would  be  hard  to  tell  of;  it  is,  alas ! 
the  iron  ones  only  of  which  the  record  is  so  easy. 

"  Of  its  kind,"  said  Felspar  to  his  friend  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
latter's  room  that  night  over  a  farewell  pipe — a  luxury  their  hostess  had 
not  only  permitted  but  Qn3oined  upon  them — in  a  great  bay  window 
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rhich  opened  on  the  quiet  fields — "  of  its  Vind  thw  pluco  is  certainly  a 
llBe." 

Ye«/*  sighed  the  otber^  "  but  to  me  of  the  fool's  eort,  from  which, 
I  told  yoit,  I  flattered  myself  I  waa  secure." 

**  Gather  your  i-owes  while  you    may,  my    dear  fellow,"  returaed 
Felspar  with  a  cheerfulness  that  was  perhajxs  a  little  foreed.     And  not 
>ther  word  of  despondency  was  I  by  Vernon  Uiroughout  their 

in  the  happy  valley.     He  w  ^'bt  nor  avoided  Ella's  society, 

mxkd  Imagined  that  hla  attitude  and  behaviour  towards  her  were  simpljr 
thoie  of  an  old  friend,  Whether  she  thought  so  too  was  difficult  for  a  man 
to  jtidge,  but  at  may  bo  cot»jectui*od  from  the  following  csonvemation 
betwie<en  bis  host  and  hostew  that  the  latter  lady  had  formed  a  strong 
eonrictiou  upon  the  subject. 

*  John,  my  Scat"  &fae  Baid,  when  ahe  and  her  hnflband  were  alono 
tdgoQier  after  bidding  tlieir  two  gtiesta  **good  night"  for  tlio  last  time 
(far  tiwry  bad  arranged  to  leare  on  the  next  morning),  "  you  mark  my 
wofdn.     Klla  is  V.espokon," 

"  What  do  you  mean  t  She  ain't  a-going  away  too,  h  she  1 "  returned 
the  yeoman  in  unmistakable  alarm^  for  Ella  was  almost  aa  great  a  favonrite 
with  him  tts  with  hia  wife. 

**  Not  to-morrow,  of  course ;  but  it  won't  be  long  first.     Can't  you  see 
that  one  of  thoae  young  men  is  in  love  with  her,  and  that  Rhe  returns  it !  ** 
John  shook  his  head.     **  Of  cotirae  thoy  are  both  in  love  with  her — 
wlio,  being  n.  buchrlor,  could  lielp  iti     But  there's  safety  in  numbei^." 
••  How  blind  you  poor  men  ore !"  said  hli  wife  ooaponionately.   •'  Is 
pomible  you  don't  see  which  of  thorn  it  is? " 
**  Well,  I  think  I  do,"  said  John,  "  now  you  mention  it.     He's  the 
with  her,  to  lie  sure,  and  talks  with  her  »o  gravely,  and  smiles— 1 
noticed  that  particularly — in  such  a  protecting  wny  liko.     Ye8|  it's 
the  painter  of  course." 

*'  You're  a  dear  silly  old  goose,"  returned  his  spouse. 


CHAPTER  Ul. 
A  Shadow  ik  tiik  Sumiijxb. 

Mrs.  Wallace  was  so  well  oonvineed  how  matteni 
Mr.  Vemob  and  her  young  frieud,  EUa  herself  was  by  no 
so  sure,  at  all  events  so  far  aa  the  gentleman  was  ooooenwd.  Aa  for 
borsi^  she  waa  eonscioita  uf  expoHenciiig  certain  feelings  in  YenumNi 
pcmetMOb;  a  deaire  to  please,  with  a  narrous  i^iprahetmion  of  dm- 
okang  it ;  a  flutter  of  the  hejirt  ut  his  first  footfall,  whiiiper,  tou< 
and  a  vague  yearning  to  be  with  him  ;  all  which  she  certainly  hi 
strong  stispidon  waa  l<fvt.  The  oxtraordinaiy  lot4ir«ai  she  took  in 
fortunes,  the  admiimlki&  she  fislt  for  tba  poem  iad  ftaties  whiek 
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had  been  published  in  his  name,  could  hardly  be  accounted  for  on 
any  other  hypothesis.  She  liked  Mr.  Felspar  very  much  indeed,  and 
woidd  have  been  more  demonstrative  of  it  if  a  certain  gentle  reticence 
on  his  part  had  not  repelled  her ;  she  thought  his  landscapes  admirable, 
and  was  delighted  to  know  he  was  growing  in  public  estimation ;  but 
her  attachment  to  him  was  somehow  of  a  different  kind.  She  took  a 
certain  pride  in  Vernon's  achievements,  which  she  did  not  in  Felspar's, 
as  though  they  had  been  achievements  of  her  own.  He  was  even  more 
silent  and  modest  about  his  pursuits  than  was  his  friend ;  yet  somehow 
she  had  elicited  from  him  that  ho  found  literature  uphiU  work,  and  that, 
though  he  enjoyed  what  others  might  have  reasonably  considered  the  drud- 
gery of  it,  he  did  not  look  for  any  substantial  reward  from  it,  nor  even 
any  considerable  reputjition.  She  had  rallied  him  upon  this  point,  and 
instanced  Mr.  Fortescue's  poems  as  a  proof  of  what  a  very  young  man  (as 
his  publishers  in  answer  to  her  inquiries  had  informed  her  he  was)  could 
accomplish.  "They  have  been  reviewed,  I  notice,  very  fitvourably," 
she  said,  "  and  yet,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Vernon,  though  I  agree  with  the 
reviewers,  I  do  not  think  they  are  any  better  than  your  own  *  Italian 
Organ  Boy.'  You  can't  say  it  was  because  I  illustrated  it,''  she  added 
smiling,  "  because  you  know  I  illustrated  Mr.  Fortescue's  also." 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Fortescue  would  be  pleased  with  your  comparison, 
Miss  EUla ;  though,  indeed,  his  book  seems  to  me  to  owe  a  great  deal  to 
your  pencil." 

**  You  are  not  like  !Mr.  Felspar,  Mr.  Vernon,"  she  replied  reprovingly, 
"  who  never  stoops  to  flatter." 

Upon  this,  Vernon,  who  seemed  tickled  by  this  observation,  cried 
out  to  his  friend,  v/ho  was  sketching  some  distance  off,  "  What  do  you 
think  of  Fortescue's  poems,  Felspar  1 " 

"  Pretty  good  for  his  age,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  mean  his  epoch,  I  suppase.  Are  they  as  good  as  Tennyson's  t" 

"  I  don't  mean  his  epoch,  sir,  I  mean  his  years.  He  is  only  trying 
his  wings,  and  whether  he  can  fly  or  not  is  still  to  be  seen." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  illustrations  1 "  holloaed  Vernon. 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Vernon  !  "  cried  EiLi.  "  If  I  am  blushing,  it  is 
for  you  and  not  for  myself.  How  dare  you  put  such  a  question  in  my 
presence  1 " 

"  The  pictures  are  much  too  good  for  the  letterpress,"  bawled  Felspar. 

"  There,  you  see,"  said  Vernon  triumphantly,  "  and  yet  you  affirmed 
that  Felspar  never  flatters." 

*'  I  withdraw  my  good  opinion  of  him,"  answered  Ella.  "  But  what 
he  just  said,  to  judge  by  its  tone,  was  said  rather  to  tease  you  than  to 
please  me." 

"  How  should  it  tease  me  ? "  inquired  Vernon  quickly. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fortescue's.  I  noticed,  when 
we  were  looking  at  the  book  together,  that  you  seemed  to  take  a  sort  of 
personal  interest  in  it." 
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^/Mi^^  of  kughter  here  broke  from  tbe  artist. 
■*wfiiit  is  h©  laughing  at  t  **  avid  Ella, 

'^  Rome  absurd  mistake  be  bus  made  in  bis  picture,  I  8up[)Ofie/'  replifd 

Vernon,  taking  care  tbis  time  to  drop  bis  voice ;  **  he  often  dow  it" 

_      The  BaUadsfrom  Eitgluk  I/istori/,  a  copy  of  which  Ella  bad  jtist  re- 

BitTed  "  With  tbe  Puhlisbor'g  complimeute/'  waa  a  very  favourite  votuma 

With  her,  we  may  be  sure.    Tbe  ill  l^  if  not  tlie  {M>eina,  were  much 

aiimirwi  by  her  boat  and  hoBtesti,  **d,  th©  latter  was  aa  proud  of 

them  aa  thongh  aho  had  drawn  Uiem  bcTscOf ;  but  uatnralJy— ho^akj 

Mufe^  as  Felspar  hinted — Ella  apoko  moat  of  the  poem*.     It  astoniabed 

fter  to  lenm  from  Yemon  that  the  linn*s  nhare  in  Uje  way  of  rccompeujie 

(amall  aa  hera  had  been)  bad  pmbably  fnllen  to  bcnolf,  and  not  to 

thf»  author;  tliat  pocmft,  unlt'iis  Ijv  some  wt-ll  known  banl,  were  u  ilrug  in 

th«  market,  kc,  itc. 

^  "Then  why  do  young  authoi's  writ*  ihhh-  I  im  r,  if  riiic  m  n 
^boemity  for  them  to  live  by  their  ptn  ■  Aril  \i  t  ti  ^t  l-  i  fuulinb 
Kestios/' she  added  hastily.    ''laup^w     ,  u.  th    |   >  t  t*  ]     n 

B  Thf-y  do  but  BtHL' '  ■  ■  ..^-v  '\^  ^  r.  ,.--, 

H  Aodpipv  Irnt  ub  >'<' 

K  "I  am  ai^d  not  alwaya,"  answered  Vernon,  witli  a  grave  smile* 
"  They  like  to  try  their  strength  of  wing  even  M'hen  they  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  iAking  a  high  flight.  Though  one  knows  it  ia  folly — 
madneea,"  he  added  bitterly,  **  one  cannot  help  yearning  after  the 
aUainahle." 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  sorpriae  at  hla  vehemenoe ;  but  hi»  face 
fcertod  from  her,  and  he  presently  made  some  excu^se  for  joining  tho 
^Bt  of  the  party* 

This  sort  of  thing  had  happr*ned  more  than  oneo.  In  tlie  middle  of 
an  intefeeting  converaation,  or  when  they  had  grown  more  familiar  tlian 
common  over  mme  engroKing  topic^  be  luul  ituddenly  seemed  nn  it  were 
to  reoolleet  himself,  and  almost  to  regret  that  he  luid  been  ho  itympa* 
tbotie.     This  pualed  Ella,  of  course,  but  it  did  not  pujtic  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  when,  after  tb«^  yotmg  u^^'n'n  d«j<irturfs  letieta 
patently  came  for  Mrs.  Wallace  fi-om  both  of  them  exjtretihiug  tbe  pleasure 
tbey  hacl  derivod  from  thitir  lat^  viitit,  tJicre  wnn^  u 
obMrvable  in  Vernon'*  reference*  to  Ella  which 
She  wai quite  certain  tJmt  aIw 
j«l  hifl  remembraiiocs  to  her  ^ 
obeerred  it,  and  inqnirwi  (of  }Sj*iu . 
ooold  have  eonr  •  '^ 
beoD  0Or  that  w 

It 

tmthta  i.  -        .,  

kjr,"  and  wu  exceedingly  iofbgnant  ftt  tho 
Iktonritfli. 


XUk'     1 

th«    1 


ctTtain  rctioenco 

nt'Ovtl)"  difclrewtcd  her, 

Ifence, 

liemclf 

iuUy)wbnton  earth 

•        *^   ^      *nidnot 

tb«*m« 

'  ..ii; 

•  i.aid 

»f  her 
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There  an  thoiuandi  of  joang  girls  who  have  to  bear  thftMmn  budcn, 
and  thoogh  that  reflection  had  little  eaadofrt  in  it  to  one  of  her  kindlj 
nature,  the  conacioiisneflB  of  her  good  fortune  in  other  loayocU  no  donht 
made  Ella  resigned  to  her  lonely  lot.  The  simple  ooontry  life  was  tbtj 
acceptable  to  her ;  the  '*  bnuihing  ankle-deep  in  flowen^**  and  hearing. 

Behind  the  woodbine  veil. 
The  milk  that  bnbbled  in  the  pail. 
And  buzzing*  of  the  honied  boon, 

no  doubt  soothed  much  of  her  unrest.  And  then  she  had  the  inestimable 
bleflsing  of  occupation  to  prevent  her  mind  from  feeding  on  its  own 
thoughts,  like  some  starving  Dr.  Tanner  on  his  muscles. 

She  was  improving  rapidly  in  her  handicraft.  Her  modesty  never 
permitted  her  to  speak  of  her  *'  art "  in  that  intolerable  way  with  which 
we  have  all  become  so  unhappily  familiar.  An  expression  dropped  now 
and  then  from  simple  Mrs.  Wallace's  lips,  "  Well,  1  do  call  that  drawing 
downright  beautiful,  Ella,"  &c.,  was  all  the  eulogy  she  ever  received  in 
place  of  that  flattery  of  a  clique  which  she  might  have  earned  under  cir- 
cumstances more  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  "  caw  me,  caw 
thee  "  system  ;  but  she  had  a  belief  she  was  "  getting  on,"  and  continued 
commissions  from  her  publishers  confirmed  it. 

Thus  she  continued — by  no  means  "  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn," 
yet  with  cheeks  somewhat  paler  and  thinner  *^  than  shoidd  be  for  one 
8o  young  " — for  many  months ;  a  whole  year,  indeed,  had  elapsed  since 
that  "visit  of  her  two  old  young  ftiends,  till  at  last,  among  the  rare 
tidings  that  reached  lier  from  the  world  without,  came  an  unexpected 
blow. 

Mr.  Felspar  wrote  on  black-edged  paper,  **  I  have  very,  very  sad  news 
for  you,  dear  Miss  Ella " — and  there  she  stopped,  with  her  hand  upon 
her  heart,  gasping  for  breath  and  life;  that  heart  (which  speaks  the 
whole  truth  to  iw)  misgave  her  that  something  had  happened  to  Vernon. 
She  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair — the  letter  had  fortunately  been 
brought  to  her  in  her  own  apartment — and  pictured  to  herself  the 
whole  horror  of  what  might  have  been :  "  To  her,  perpetual  widow- 
hood ; "  to  him,  cut  off  in  his  flower,  the  untimely,  remorseless,  and 
incongruous  grave.  Then,  with  a  hasty  prayer  that  it  might  not  be  so, 
road  on  :  "  Our  dear  little  friend,  who  loved  you  so,  Davey  Aird,  is 
dead.  He  had  been  ailing  for  a  long  time,  but  his  end,  it  seems,  was 
comparatively  sudden.  His  poor  father  is  well  nigh  distracted,  as  you 
will  easily  believe,  and  has  telegraphed  for  me  to  come  to  him.  I  will 
write  more  in  a  day  or  two." 

For  the  moment  Ella's  tender  heart  misgave  her  that  she  might  have 
done  more  for  Davey.  If  she  had  but  heard  of  his  illness,  as  she  might 
have  done  if  she  had  kept  up  communication  with  his  father,  she  could 
have  volunteered  to  nurse  him,  as  she  had  done  before.  He  had  said 
that  theire  was  no  nurse  like  his  own  dear  Nelly,  and  though  she  could 


not  IiAVo  Mvod  bim  sba  might  have  Bootlied  hia  tit^t  honiii.  Bat  on 
fofloctioB  sbo  folt  berself  acquitted  on  lliis  point ;  it  would  Uiive  beeu 
impoaiuUlc*,  under  the  circuinfitunces^  to  have  oHered  her  at^rvicof}.  But 
hor  regret  for  the  c'if  %  and  ber  pity  for  the  forlorn  oKl  man,  wei« 

overwhelming,  ami  •  i  ^be  exprM6(Hi  them  io  Mr.  IVlqi&r. 

There  were  many  tears  Hbed  at  Foraci-e  Farm,  both  by  herself  and 
bet  hostefiSy  over  the  memory  of  their  former  little  [)atient.  *•  If  wo 
•re  only  good  enough/'  et&id  Mrs.  Wulluce,  with  that  tiantful  gimpUdty 
which  is  worth  whole  libraries  of  thwlii^'v,  **we  shall  uee  little  Davey 
•gain,  my  dear.  There  is  no  call/'  and  here  her  tears  redoubled,  "  to 
weep  for  such  an  angel." 

The  excellent  pbiloeophers  and  prosperoos  gentlemen  who  maintAin 
the  theory  of  Belf-int€reHt»  and  practise  what  they  preach  so  admirably 
by  living  exclusively  for  themselves,  would  have  been  quite  astoniMhcd  by 
the  emotions  thus  excited  by  so  iusigni6cant  a  cau^e.  "  The  old  man  'u!l 
feel  it/*  was  all  ^Ir.  Wallaoe  said  ;  but  the  good  farmer's  thou^ht^  for  a 
clay  or  two^  as  he  walked  among  hiis  ricks,  or  gazed  with  rr  ^^  upon 

bU  bees,  were  not,  it  may  he  premmisl,  wholly  occupied  >'  <u   For 

when  the  week  woa  over,  and  little  Davey,  as  they  heard,  had  bem 
buried,  be  said  to  his  wife,  "  Tve  been  thinking  the  old  man  'ud  like  to 
run  down  here  and  bide  awhile  with  you  tsd  Min  Ella  who  loved  the 
Ud." 

To  tbid,  31rfl,  WalUce,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  reason  that  had 
made  Ella  a  atranger  to  Mr.  Alrd  since  the  old  Wallington  days,  and 
who  thought  his  coming  would  bo  '^  a  surprise  "  for  heri  eagerly  inaontfrd  j 
and  the  invitation  wafi  given  through  Mr.  Fela|)er. 

The  iirtisL's  reply,  dated  from  a  London  hotel,  turned  their  sorrow 
upon  their  proposed  guest'tt  aoc!ount  into  apprehension. 

**  It  is  toipofwible,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wallace/'  he  wrote,  ^*  that  Mr.  Aird 
sbouM  lake  advantage,  at  pre»cmt  at  all  events,  of  your  proffaied  faospi- 
taJtty.  Ho  is  in  a  state  of  mind  which  gives  me  great  itDeaaiaeas,  I 
muat  not  say  that  his  brain  is  aflected,  for  u(X)D  all  subjeeta  save  one 

bo  is  as  sane  a»  ever  he  waa.     But  thei-e  are  times **  here  Oiera  were 

il^Edi  of  an  eraimre  over  whicli  was  written  "  when  I  almost  fear  to 
leave  him  to  liimself  and  Venion.  I  go  down  with  him  to-morrow,  at 
his  urgent  request,  to  Wallington  Bay ;  and  I  dread  the  effect  which 
the  remembrnnce  of  the  once  happy  da^s  we  fipent  there  together  with 
little  Davey  may  have  ti{x>n  bim.  I  hear,  too,  there  are  some  of  our 
old  party  at  the  Ultramarine,  which  will  help  still  more  to  recall  such 
HMOlOfies.  The  very  light  uf  the  old  man's  life  seems  to  have  gone  out, 
•ad,  tti  I  have;  hinted,  I  iiom<*timcs  tremble  for  thai  of  his  reason.  His 
ooly  comfort  aeems  to  be  in  the  company  of  Vemoo  and  myaelf,  of  whom 
more  espedally  of  Mixs  Joaceline— the  poor  boy  ossd  to  speak  in  bis 
I  know  it  will  occur  to  her  thai  periuqw  her  presttoe  may 
ittnrioo/'  Hero  Ella,  to  whom  Mn.  Wallaoo  was  reading 
aioud^  bowed  her  head  in  grave  sisent. 
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"  But,  on  the  whole,"  it  continued,  "  I  do  not,  at  all  events  just  now, 
advise  it.  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  " — ^here  there  was  another  erasure 
— "  unadvisable.  I  will  write  again  when  we  are  settled  at  WallingUm.'' 
Then  there  was  a  postscript.  "  I  write  in  the  haste  of  a  sudden  departure, 
and  have  only  time  to  add  that  Mr.  Aird's  physical  health  is  no  worse 
than  it  used  to  be,  so  far  as  I  can  see ;  though  at  times  I  think  he  suffers 
pain,  or  would  do  so,  if  pain  could  affect  him." 

"  That  postscript  is  worse  than  all,''  observed  Ella  gravely. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  tliink,"  agreed  her  hostess.  "  Mr.  Felspar 
wishes  to  spare  us,  or  he  could  tell  us  more." 

«  No  doubt  he  could." 

"  Still,  '  upon  all  subjects  save  one,'  he  writes, '  Mr.  Aird  is  quite 
himself.'" 

"  I  don't  like  thone  erasures,"  mused  Ella ;  "  they  seem  to  me  to  have 
a  serious  significance." 

They  were  very  deftly  done,  as  all  the  artist's  handiwork  was,  and 
no  doubt  he  thought  they  would  escape  recognition,  yet,  had  he  had 
time  to  spare,  he  would  doubtless  have  given  more  care  to  his  letter  or 
have  rewritten  it. 

"  They  are  certainly  very  suspicious,"  assented  Mrs.  Wallace ; 
"  though,  unless  you  had  pointed  them  out  to  me,  I  should  never  have 
observed  them.    I  am  so  stupid." 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence. 

"First  my  dear  father,"  murmured  Ella  sadly,  "then  this  little 
darling,  and  now  jxwr  Mr.  Aird !  How  little  we  thought  of  such  things 
in  those  first  happy  days  at  Wallington  ! " 

*'  And  how  little  we  think  now,"  returned  Mrs.  Wallace,  cheerfully, 
"  of  the  happy  days  that  may  be  still  in  store  for  us ;  for  you,  my  dear, 
who  are  young,  especially." 

Ella  smiled  and  kissed  her ;  but  her  heart  was  very  heavy. 

"  Dear  little  Davey !  "  she  sighed  again ;  "  poor  Mr.  Aird  I " 
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